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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

«• 

The niind of* triEn lofuscs to 3.CQuicscc in the plienomcns. of The scaich 
sense. By an instinctive, an irresistible impulse it i.s driven 
to seek for something beyond, something which it assumes to 
be more real and abiding than the shifting phantasmagoria 
of this sensible world. This search and this assumption are 
not peculiar to philosophers; they are shared in varying 
degrees by every man and woman born into the world. 

Take, for example, a ploughman. He wakes at cock-crow 
and prepares to begin the familiar round of labour. He 
sees his wife lighting the cottage fire and preparing his 
morning meal, his children gathering expectant round the 
table : he hears the crackling of the fire on the hearth, the 
lowing of cows, the distant bleating of sheep and barking of 
dogs. And with these sights before his eyes and these 
sounds in his oars he has more or less consciously in his 
mind the scene that awaits him in the fields and on the way 
to it. He has a vision, for a vision it is, of the village 
church and churchyard with its solemn yews and its gra.ssy 
mounejs^ sleeping in the morning sunshine ; of the turn in the 
road where he catches a glimpse of a winding river and of far 
blue hills ; of the gate opening into the field where he is to 
toil_ till evening, pacing behind the plough drawn by the 
patient horses up and down the long furrows of upturned 
brown earth. ^ He does not reflect on these things, still less 
does he question their reality. He assumes that they exist 
somewhere outside and independently of him, and that other 
eyes will see the old familiar scenes and that other ears 
VOL. I r „ 
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Will hear the old familiar sounds when his own are stopped 
for ever in the churchyard mould. 

A supposed In the same way every one of us is perpetually, every 

real world implicitly constructing a purely imaginary 

consti ucted ^ .ri-i ii 

by imag- world behind the immediate sensations of light and colour, 
behind the touch, of sound, and of scent which are all that we truly 
immediate apprehend ; and oddly enough it is this visionary world, the 
seMe°^ creation of thought, which we dub the real world in contra- 
distinction to the fleeting data of sense. Thus viewed, the 
mind of man may be likened to a wizard who, by the help 
of spirits or the waving of his magic wand, summons up 
scenes of enchantment which, deceived by the very perfection 
of his art, he mistakes for realities. Only by deliberate 
reflection is it possible to perceive how unsubstantial, in the 
last resort, is the seemingly solid structure of what we call 
the material universe. In the literal acceptation of the 
word, it consists of such stuff as dreams are made of. The 
only difference between the dreams of sleep and the dreams 
which we call our waking life is the greater orderliness 
which distinguishes the latter. Their succession is so 
regular that to a great extent we can predict it with con- 
fidence, and experience daily and hourly confirms the 
prediction. We anticipate, for example, the sights that will 
meet us when we pass into the garden or the neighbouring 
street, and the anticipation is invariably fulfilled. This 
fulfilment, countless times repeated, of our expectation is 
perhaps the principal cause, as certainly it is the best 
justification, of our instinctive belief in the reality of an 
external world. It is this regularity in the succession of 
phenomena which breeds in our mind the conception of a 
cause , in the last analysis cause is simply invariable 
sequence. The observation of such sequences is esi^ential 
to the conduct, nay to the existence, of life, not only in men 


but in animals ; with its help we are able to foresee the 
phiio-iophio future and to adapt ourselves to it ; without it we must 
oahe^ perish prematurely. 

ultimate But while mankind in general tacitly assumes that 

raateua*^ behind the phenomena of sense there is a real world of a 


istioand substantial and abiding nature, there are men who 

miistm"*' occupy themselves by predilection with the investigation of 
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that assumed external world. They ask, is there really 
such a world hidden behind the veil of sensible phenomena? 
and if so, what are its origin and nature ? and what laws, if 
any, does it obey ? The men who ask these questions as to 
the ultimate reality of the world are philosophers in the 
widest sense of the word, and, roughly speaking, their answers 
fall into one of two classes according as they find the 
ultimate reality of the world in matter or in mind. On the 
one view, the ultimate reality is dead, unconscious, inhuman ; 
on the other view, it is living, conscious, and more or less 
analogous to human feeling and intelligence ; according to 
the one, things existed first and mind was developed out of 
them afterwar3*s ; according to the other, mind existed first 
and created, or at all events set in order, the realm of things. 

On the one view, the world is essentially material ; on the 
other, it is essentially spiritual Broadly speaking, science 
accepts the former view, at least as a working hypothesis ; 
religion unhesitatingly embraces the latter. 

Whichever hypothesis be adopted, the mind, in obedience NcerUor 
to a fundamental law, seeks to form a conception which will cation*'' 
simplify, and if possible unify, the multitudinous and seem- >vid 
ingly heterogeneous phenomena of nature. Thus, to deal first of ‘phenT 
with the materialistic hypothesis, ancient Greek philosophers 
attempted to reduce the apparent multitude and diversity of 
things to a single element, whether it was water, or fire, or phtoophy 
what not. Others, less ambitious, were content to postulate 
the existence of four distinct and irreducible elements, fire, phSena 
air, earth, and water. For a long time modern chemistry |]fcmoone 
continued to multiply the apparently ultimate and irredu- or a few 
cible elements of which the material universe was believed 
to be composed, till the number of elements had reached 
some eighty-eight. But, as has been observed by an eminent 
philosopher of our time,^ science could not rest content with 
the theory that the universe was built up out of just eighty- 
eight different sorts of things, neither more nor less ; to limit 
the kind of atoms to eighty-eight seemed as arbitrary as to 
limit the number of fundamental religious truths to thirty- 
nine. In both cases the mind naturally craves for either 
more or less ; and for the sake of unity and simplicity it 
* Bertrand Russell, The ABC of Atoms 1923), p. 19. 
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Modem prefers less rather than more. In the case of science that 

scientific cravinf*- has in recent years been satisfied by the more or 

less probable leduction of all the old chemical elements to 
m physios single element of hydrogen, of which the rest would 
“ology appear '’to be only multiples.' Similarly in biology the 

theory of evolution reduces the innumerable species of 
plants and animals to unity by deriving them all from a 
single simple type of living organism." 

The Thus alike in regard to the organic and the inorganic 

apparent science of to-day has attained to that unity and 

enuonf' simplicity of conception which the human intellect imperiously 
of science jf it is to Comprehend in some measure the infinite 

piobabiy complexity of the universe, or lathci of its shadow.s lefiectcd 
coSng on the illumined screen of the mind. Yet, as that complexity 
mnei com- jg infinite, SO the search for the ultimate unity is jirobably 
whicrthe endless also. For wo may suspect that the finality, which 
piogiess seems to crown the vast generalizations of science, is after 
all only illusory, and that the tempting unity and simplicity 
latonovcai. offer to the weary mind aic not the goal but 

only halting-places in the unending march. The fair-seeming 
fruit of knowledge too often turns out to be apples of Sodom. 
A closer inspection of the apjiarently simple result may 
reveal within it a fresh and as yet undreamed-of complexity, 
which in its turn may prove to be the starting-pfiint of 
another quest, longer and more arduous than that which had 
yielded to the mind a brief and transient repose, h'or the 

1 ‘‘Pliysicislh now believe llial all whirh begins with hytlrogen at one 
of tbe elements are coni poumled of and ends with UMniuni at ninety-two. 

hydrogen atoms, bound together by Hec Sit William Ihngg, 

negative electrons. Thus helium is Natute of VV* 

made up of four hy<lK»gcn atoms, yet 3O .w/. In lliis passage Sir W. Bragg 

the atomic weight of helium (4) is h'**’*’ .speaking of the diHerence between 
than foiu times that of hydrogen (1 ’ooS). the elements us eotihisting, not in the 
The difference may lepre.sent th<‘ mass different multiples of hytlnigtrf, but m 
of the eleclncal energy released when the diffeuuit numh<*r of eleeirons which 
the transmutation occurred’’ (< 1 . K. they can nonimlly attract or hold as 
Hale, Th Nm IJeavem, New Vork .satellites. But apparently the number 

and London, 1922, p f^o). At present of multiples of hydrogen in an element 

the number of multiples of hydrogen, is identical uith the number of it» 
and conse(|uently the number of the electrons, an<l both of them witli its 
elements, postulated by physicists atomic number* 

appeans to he ninety-two, but of lhe.se “ h'or a full and clear .statement of 

sevcial remain to be discovered, their the evidence, s<*e A. lk*ndy, OufHms 

existence being rcnderetl probaldc by of Kvolutmtmy Third Edition 

gaps in the series of atomic numbers, (London, 1923}* 
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thinker there is no permanent place of rest. He must move 
for ever forwards, a pilgrim of the night eternally pressing 
towards the faint and glimmering illumination that eternally 
retreats before him With Ulysses he may say that — 

All experience is an arch wherethro^ 

Gleams that imtravelTd wo 7 ‘ld^ whose margin /adei> 

For ever and for ever whe 7 i 1 77 iove 


A gradual process of simplification and unification, like A like 
that which marks the progress of science or the materialistic g,n°niihca- 
interpretation of the world, may be traced in the histoiy 
of religion or the spiritualistic interpretation of the world, mny be 
Savages exptein the phenomena of nature and of human 

. , . - the history 

life by supposing the existence of a multitude of spiritual of leiijjion, 
beings, whether gods or ghosts, who people the sky, the sav.iges 
air, the sea, the woods, the springs, the rivers, and by thcii the 
actions bring about all the varied effects which a materialistic I'unuUuude 
philosophy refers to the agency of impersonal forces. Such, cjfspmts 
for example, was the theory of the Polynesians before, for 
their misfortune, a European flag ever floated in the Pacific. 

“ By their I'ude mythology, each lovely island was made a 
sort of fairy-land, and the spells of enchantment were thrown 
over its varied scenes. The sentiment of the poet that — 

‘ Millions of spiritual C 7 ‘catures walk the earthy 
U 7 iseen, both when we wake and wJmt we sleeps 


was one familiar to their minds ; and it is impossible not to 
feel interested in a people who were accustomed to consider 
themselves surrounded by invisible intelligences, and who 
recognized in the rising sun — the mild and silver moon — the 
shooting star — the meteor’s transient flame — the ocean’s roar 
5 — the tempest’s blast, or the evening breeze — the movements 
of m*ighty spirits. The mountain’s summit, and the fleecy 
mists that hang upon its brows — the rocky defile — the foam- 
ing cataract — and the lonely dell — were all regarded as the 
abode or resort of these invisible beings.” " 

The same theory long persisted among peoples at a far A like 
higher level of culture than the rude islanders of the Pacific, by*^^ 

. „ the ancient 

1 Tennysvon, Ulysses, Second Edition (London, 1832-1836), Giccks. 

^ W. Ellis, PolyneUan Reseaiches, i 331, 
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‘‘ The lively Grecian^ in a la 7 td of hills, 

Rivers and fertile plains, and sowiding shores , — 

Under a cope of sky more variable. 

Could fi?id CO mniodtous place for every God, 

. . . . . The traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gitshmg fount, and thanked 
The Naiad, Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train. 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 

Into fleet Oi'eads sporting visibly 

The Zephyr^s, fanning, as they passed, their wings, 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom they wooed 
With gentle whisperT ^ 

Piimitive When man began seriously to reflect ou.tlie nature of 
UieTheoiy it was almost inevitable that he should explain them 

that every- on the analogy of what he knew best, that is, by his own 
am^ated thoughts, feelings, and emotions. Accordingly he tended to 
s^^irituai attribute to everything, not only to animals, but to plants 
principle and inanimate objects, a principle of life like that of which he 
himself conscious, and which, for want of a better name, 
we are accustomed to call a soul. This primitive philosophy 
is commonly known as animism. It is a childlike interpreta- 
tion of the universe in terms of man. Whether or not it was 
man’s eailiest attempt at solving the liddle of the world, we 
cannot say. The history of man on earth is long ; the 
evidence of geology and archaeology appears to be con- 
tinually stretching the life of the species farther and farther 
into the past. It may be that the animistic hypothesis is 
only one of many guesses at truth which man has successively 
formed and rejected as unsati&factoiy. All we know is 
that it hasS found favour with many backward races down to 
our own time. To illustrate it by a concrete example I will 
quote a dialogue between a missionary and his native pupil 
which was published in the present year of grace (4^24), 
and which sets in the clearest light the antithesis between the 
savage and the civilized interpretation of physical phenomena. 
The contrast is all the more striking because the materialistic 
hypothesis of phenomena is here advocated by a filhristian 
missionaiy, who would doubtless apply to the universe in 
general that spiritualistic theory which he scouts as ab.surd 

1 Wordsworth, The Excursion, Book IV. 11 . 718-721, 871-879. 
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in particular cases. The scene of the dialogue is in British 
New Guinea or Papua, as it is now called. The missionary 
wiites as follows : 

“ I knew the natives believed that when a tree was felled 
its soul was dispossessed and had to seek an abiding-place 
in another tree. Its preference was for a tree of the species 
from which it had been expelled, but failing it there weie 
alternative species in which it could dwell temporarily. As 
an illustration I was told that when an aravea tree was felled 
its soul entered a lanra, a species of the acacia group, and 
remained there until it could re-establish itself in another 


Duilogue 
between a 
missionary 
and his 
pupil on the 
subject of 
animism 


aravea tree. I saw in this belief an opportunity to question 
the other belief in the presence of a soul in everything that 
exists. Assuming that timber had no soul because when the 
tree was felled from which it came its soul was expelled, 

I took as an object likely to help me to prove my case an 
old table standing on the veiandah of our house.’' On the 
subject of this table the missionary thereupon engaged in 
an edifying conversation with a native Papuan lad who 
had come to lay the cloth for dinner. As recorded by the 
missionary, the conversation ran thus : 

“ I began something in this way. ‘ Your people say that The* soul of 
everything has its own soul, but they also say that when 
a tree is felled its soul is expelled.' He replied, * That is 
so.' ‘ Well, then,' I asked, ' how can this tabic have a soul, 
seeing that when the tree was felled from which its timber 
was sawed, the tree soul fled to another tree habitat ? ' I can 
recall the image of that lad's face as I write ; it beamed with 
amused interest as he put this question, ‘ How could it 
be here as a table if it had not a soul inside it to hold it 
together ? ' I did not regard that as a poser, and replied, 

Mt is here as a table because skilled men sawed the timber 
from a* felled tree, cut it into lengths, shaped them into legs 
and top, nailed and glued the parts together, and it is held 
together by glue and nails, not by a soul.' A Papuan does 
not contradict any one whom he regards as a chief. He could 
not even seem to confuse me, or in any way to suggest that 
my ignorance was palpable to him. He stooped down, got 
under the table, drew his finger-tips along the planks, came 
from under the table, stood up, drew quite near to me, held • 
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the finger-tips so that I could see them plainly and said, 
‘ Those tiny pellets you can see under my finger-nails came 
from the table, others will fall from it like them, and so the 
table will go on wasting until it will crumble away altogether ; 
then, and not till then, its soul will flee away and it will 
no longer be a table.' It was my turn, but I had nothing to 
say , only much to think about, to marvel about He had 
The soul of not done, however, until he had given me what he considered 
sawdust conclusive evidence of the piesence of soul in 

things. Again he stretched his right hand towards me and 
said, ‘ Each of those little pellets between my finger-nails 
has its soul ; if it had not we could not sec it, it could 
not be.’ Such were his views of the offinipresence of 
soul.” ^ 

Tendency Thus while the savage stoutly maintained the spiritualistic 
to empty^^ theory of natural phenomena, the missionary as stoutly main- 
theexteuiai tained the materialistic theory and i ejected the spiritualistic 
interpretation as childish and absurd. In doing so he 
contents by undoubtedly followed the general trend of civilized thought, 
ingun- " which for centuries has been gradually emptying the external 

conscious ^vorld of all spiritual contents and reducing it to a welter of 
forces for . ^ ^ ^ 

spirits unconscious forces. 

The passing “ Unbewtast der FreudeUy die sie sihenket^ 

of the Nte entsiickt von threr Herrlichkaf^ • 

Nie gewahr des Getstes, dcr ste lenkei^ 

Sebger me durch meine SeJigJmt^ 

Fiihllos selbst fur ihres Kimstlers E/irc^ 

Cleich de 7 n tote?t Schlag der Pendeluhr^ 

Dic 7 it sie knechtisch dem Gese/a der Sc/mere, 

Die entgotterte Natur, 

Morgeji tuicder neu sich su enfbtnden^ 

VVuhIt sie heiife stch ihr eigenes Grab^ 

Und an ewtg ghicher Spindel 7 umden 
Sich von selbst die Monde auf und ab, 

Mmstg hehrten zu dem Dichterlande 
Heim die Goiter^ unnuts einer Welt^ 

Die^ enkvacksen iJirem Gangclbande^ 

Sick durch eignes Sch^vebefi halt I ^ 

1 J, H. Holmes, In Primitive New equivalent. Mi. Holmes defines 
Gmtrea (London, 1924), pp, 154 sq. iinunu as “soul, living iirmciple’*, 
In quoting the text I have substituted “the soul of things”, p. 150. 
for the native word iniumt the English 

word “soul”, which is its nearest ^ ScWlti, Dte Cotter G^iechenlands, 
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Yes, the gods of Greece are gone, and only poets are left 
to mourn their departure : 

Great Gol ' Id rather be 
A Pagan suckled tn a treed oitiwo) n , 

So might /, standing 07t this pi ea^it?it lea. 

Have ghmpsei, that i.vould make me less forlorn ; 

Have stghf of Proteus ruing fiom the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blo7u his wreathed horn! 

This process of despiritualizing the universe, if I may The 
be allowed to com the phrase, has been a very slow and 
gradual one, lasting for ages. After men had peopled with imiwuiimg 
a multitude of individual spirits every rock and hill, cvety 
tree and flowar, every brook and river, every breeze that u’tiucuci to 
blew, and every cloud that flecked with silvery white the 
blue expanse of heaven, they began, m viitue of what we °f 
may call the economy of thought, to limit the number of the TOmn^'tiro 
spiritual beings of whom their imagination at first had been 
so prodigal. Instead of a separate spirit for every individual orn."tuM>'’: 
tree, they came to conceive of a god of the woods in general, , 

o 1 f . , ^ leplaooa 

a bilvanus or what not ; instead of pensonifying all the winds by iioiy- 
as gods, each with his distinct character and features, they 
imagined a single god of the winds, an Aeolu.s, for example, 
who kept them shut up in bags and could let them out at 
pleasure to lash the sea into fury. To put it otherwise, the 
innumerable multitude of spirits or demons was generalized 
and reduced to a comparatively small number of deities ; 
animism was replaced by polytheism The world was 
now believed to be governed by a pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, each with his or her individual character, powens, 
and functions, in virtue of which they were entrusted with 
the control of particular depaitments of nature or of human 
Ufe. By this generalization the instinctive craving of the 
mincT after simplification and unification of its ideas received 
a certain measure of .satisfaction ; but the .satisfaction was 
only partial and temporary. The intelligence could not 
finally acquiesce in the conception of a number of separate 
and more or less independent deities, whose inclinations and 
activities constantly conflicted with each other. 

The same process of abstraction and generalization, 
the same desire for simplification and unification, which 
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In time 
the many 
gods are 
deposed m 
favoui of 
one poly- 
theism 
passes into 
mono- 
theism. 


Both 
theoi ICS, 
the 

material- 
istic and the 
spiritual- 
istic, aim at 
explaining 
the reality 
of a woild 
beyond the 
immediate 
data of 
sense. 


had evolved polytheism out of animism, now educed 
monotheism out of polytheism ; the many gods, who had 
long divided among them the sway of the world, were 
deposed in favour of one solitary deity, the maker and 
controller of all things. At first this one God was conceived, 
for example, by the Jews, as regulating the whole course of 
nature by a series of arbitrary acts of will and as liable to 
be deflected from his purposes by judicious appeals to his 
passions or his interests. But as time went on, and the 
uniformity of nature and the immutability of natural law 
were gradually recognized and firmly established by every 
advance of science, it was found necessary, or advisable, to 
relieve the deity of his multifarious duties asr"the immediate 
agent of every event in the natural world, and to promote 
him, if I may say so, to a higher sphere in the supernatural 
world, as the creator or architect of the universe ; while the 
management of affairs in this sublunary region was com- 
mitted to his subordinate agents, the purely physical forces 
of attraction and repulsion, which modem science, if I 
apprehend it aright, appears to resolve into gravitation and 
electricity, or possibly into electricity alone. Thus the 
spiritualistic theory of the world has undergone a process of 
simplification and unification analogous to that undergone 
by the materialistic theory: as the materialistic hypothesis 
has reduced the multitudinous forms of matter to one 
substance, hydrogen, so the spiritualistic hypothesis has 
reduced the multitude of spirits to one God. 

Both theories aim at ascertaining and defining the 
ultimate reality ; the one discovers it in hydrogen and 
electricity, the other in a deity. How far the two supple- 
ment or conflict with each other, is a nice question which 
might suitably be discussed by a Gifford lecturer ; but an 
adequate discussion of it would require a combination of 
philosophic and scientific attainments to which I can lay no 
claim. All that I desire to point out is that both hypotheses 
aim at explaining and justifying our instinctive belief in the 
reality of a world beyond the immediate data of sense 
This is no less true of the materialistic than of the 
spiritualistic hypothesis ; for we must constantly bear in 
mind that the atoms and electrons into which modern 
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science resolves the material world are as truly beyond the 
reach of our senses as are gnomes and fairies, and any other 
spiritual beings. It is true that wc may have much better 
reasons for believing in the existence of atoms and electrons 
than of ghosts and hobgoblins ; but in themselves atoms 
and electrons, ghosts and hobgoblins aie equally hypothetical 
and therefore, in the strict sense of the word, imaginaty, 
beings, invented to account for sensible phenomena The 
supposed effects of both we can perceive, but not the things 
themselves. We can see, for example, the grassy ring 
which is said to be made by the feet of fairies dancing their 
rounds by moonlight on the greens waid, but the fairies them- 
selves we cann6t see. We can perceive the bright line which 
is said to be the luminous trail left behind by an atom of 
helium shooting athwart a darkened chamber but the atom 
itself escapes our purblind vision as completely as do the fairies. 

Even if, through some as yet undreamed-of refinement of The 
our scientific instruments, atoms and electrons * should be 
bi ought within the ken of our senses, can we doubt that matter mto 
science would at once proceed to analyse the now perceptible euXons is 
atoms and elcctron.s into some minuter and imperceptible pioiubiy 
particles of matter, and so on to infinity ? Already science 
assumes that every atom is, as it were, a little sun 
with planets in the form of electrons revolving about it^ 

May it not be that each of these tiny suns comprises 
within itself a still tinier sun, or rather an incalculable 
number of such suns in the shape of atoms, and that in 
every one of these atoms of an atom a solar system, nay a 
whole starry universe, a miniature copy of ours, with all its 
wealth of vegetable and animal life, is, like our own, in 
process of evolution or decay ? Conversely, wc may imagine 
that this universe of ours which seems to us so inconceivably 
vast, is *no more than an atom vibrating in a vaster universe ; 
and so on to infinity/^ 


^ Sir William Conurning the 

Nature of 7 'kiu^qs^ pp. 25 sqt/, 

^ Sir William Bragg, Concmiin,^ the 
Nature of Things^ jj. 29 ; h\ Soclcly, 
Matter and Energy (London, 1920), 
pp. 186 sg, 

^ The thought of the two infinities, 
the infinitely great and the infinitely 


little, which equally evade the utmost 
&pan of maiTs puny intellect, was long 
ago eloquently enforced by Pascal in a 
famous passage. See Pascal, TenUes 
sur la Vlrii^ de la Religion Chritknne^ 
par J. Chevalier (Paris, 1925), i. 43 
sqq. In modem times the same idea 
has been set foith by Ernest Kenan in 
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Incapacity 
of the 
human 
mind to 
appiehcnd 
the 

infinities 
between 
which It IS 
poised 


Thus it is that thought perpetually outstrips sense in the 
infinitely little as in the infinitely great ; however far we ex- 
tend the field of vision, whether to stars of unimaginable 
distance, or to corpuscles of unimaginable minuteness, thought 
still passes beyond them in the endless search after the real, 
the invisible, the eternal. We stand as it were at a point 
between two infinities neither of which we can ever hope to 
reach, yet both of which, by the pressure of some force un- 
known, we are perpetually urged to pursue. Thought is poised 
on a knife-edge between two abysses, into the unfathomable 
depths of which she is for ever peering, till her sight grows 
dim and her biain reels in the effort to pierce the thick 
gloom that closes the vista on either hand. •"Yet we under- 
state the mystery that compasses about our little life when 
we speak of it as if it were only twofold, the mystery of the 
infinitely great and the infinitely small in space ; for is 
there not also the twofold mysteiy of time, the mystery of 
the infinite past and the mystery of the infinite future? 
Thus our metaphor of thought poised between two abysses 
needs to be conected and expanded : not two, but four 
infinities, four gulfs, four bottomless chasms yawn at her 
feet ; and down into them some Tempter — or is it some 
bright angeP — whispering at her ear, perpetually luies her 
to plunge, only, it would seem, to beat and flutter her 
ineffectual wings in the impenetrable darkness. Yet even 
here, unappalled by the apparently insoluble nature of the 
enigma, the human mind refuses to acquiesce in these 
manifold antitheses. Of late, if I apprehend it aright, 
philosophy or science (for on fundamental questions these 
two sisters, after following the circle of human knowledge in 
opposite directions, tend to meet and kiss at last), philosophy 
or science has recently been at work to simplify the ultimate 
problems by reducing the seemingly irreducible prin^:iples of 
space and time to a single reality.^ It is not for me to 

what we may call his confession of pp 58 i,qq. In speaking so glibly of 
philosophic faith wutten towards the infinities, as I ha\e done in the text, 
end of his life. See E. Renan, Ex- I should mention that at the present 
amen de Conscience philosophique ”, time several scientific gentlemen are 
Femlh^ {Paiis, 1892), pp, engaged in reconstructing the universe 

407 sqq, on a new and improved pattern of 

1 Compare Bertrand Russell, The finite dimensions. Indeed, two of tlie.se 
A B C 0/ Relativity (London, 1925), reconstructions are now complete and 
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pronounce an opinion on this bold generalization. I refer 
to it only as perhaps the latest effort of the philosophic 
or scientific mind to unify and harmonize the apparently 
heterogeneous and discordant constituents of the universe. 

The Gifford lectures were founded to stimulate and TheGifFoid 
advance the study of natural theology. By natural theology 
I understand the conception which man, without the aid of promote 
revelation, has formed to himself of the existence and of nSumi 
nature of a God or gods. The theme is a vast one, theology- 
exceeding the capacity of any single man to treat of 
adequately in a course of twenty lectures. Accordingly 

your lecturers have naturally and rightly chosen to deal 
with those particular sides or aspects of the subject with 
which their own special studies had made them in some 
measure acquainted. I propose to follow their example. As 
you are perhaps aware, my attention has been given almost 
exclusively to the early history, I may almost say to the 
embryology, of natural religion ; I mean, to the ideas which 
the ancients and the backward races of mankind formed of 
the divine nature and its relations to the world. Accordingly 'rhcsubjcct 
in the lectures which I have the honour to deliver in this 
place I purpose to take certain of these ideas as my subject, 
to describe the conceptions themselves and the practical J-eUglijn of 
consequences which have been deduced from them, whether ‘^ncicnt 
in the shape of ritual or of rules for the guidance of life, 

I am aware that the description of beliefs and customs 
which the enlightened portion of mankind has long agreed 
to dismiss as false and absurd, if not as monstrous, vicious, 
and cruel, is apt to be somewhat tedious and repellent ; 
certainly it lacks the vivid interest which would naturally 

ready for delivery. But as the two Russell, ih that, whereas m Kin.stein’s 
drffer fujidamen tally fiom each othei, univeise it is only space that is queer, 
and the vtilue of both seems dubious, in I)e vSilter’s univeise both space and 
the unscientific laity may perhaps be time have gone mad, so that only a 
pardoned for tempoiarily acquiescing hatlei would be m a position toiindei- 
in the old-fashioned infinities and in stand them. Kven Einstein, it appears, 
the antiquated notion of a radical after ejecting absolute space and time 
distinction between space and time. by the fiont door, has smuggled them in 
See Beitrand Russell, 7'^e ARC of by the back — a melancholy backsliding 
Relativity i^e^sqq . : Two some- which deals a staggering blow to the 
what different finite universes have reconstructed universe and encourages 
been constructed, one by Einstein, the the piofanc to indulge m a chimerical 
other by De Sitter ”, etc. The differ- hope of the continued existence and 
ence between the two, according to Mr. sanity of both space and time. 
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attach to a discussion such as I have indicated of the 
relations between the latest advances of science and the 
latest advances, or retreats, of theology. Still I trust that 
an account even of crude theories and preposterous practices 
may not be wholly destitute of interest and instruction, if 
it enables us to picture to ourselves something of the 
effort which it has cost our predecessors to grope their way 
through the mists of ignorance and superstition to what 
passes with us of this generation for the light of know- 
ledge and wisdom. They were the pioneers who hewed 
their way through a jungle that might well have seemed 
impenetiable to man : they made the paths smooth for those 
who were to come after : we walk in their'^ footsteps, and 
reap at our ease the harvest which they sowed with labour 
and anguish. The gratitude we owe them for the inestimable 
service which they have rendered us should temper the 
harsh judgments which we are too apt to pass on their errors, 
on what a hasty verdict stigmatizes as their follies and their 
crimes ; and the lesson which we draw from the contempla- 
tion of their long wanderings and manifold aberrations in 
the search for the true and the good should be one rather 
of humility than of pride ; it should teach us how weak 
and frail is human nature, and by what a slender thread 
hangs the very existence of our species, like a speck or mote 
suspended in the inconceivable infinities of the universe. 

Accordingly the natural theology of which I propose to 
treat is the theology of simple folk, not the theology of the 
schools, where the doctrine of the divine nature has been 
elaborated and refined by age-long discussion and the suc- 
cessive contributions of generations of subtle thinkers. Who 
then are the simple folk whose theological notions we are 
about to study together ? The great bulk of them njay be 
described as savages, by which I mean the races of lower 
culture, so far as their customs and beliefs have not been 
modified by contact with civilization. Under simple folk I 
include also the uneducated classes in civilized countries, 
and especially the peasantry, among whom ancient modes 
of thought and of practice commonly linger long after they 
have disappeared among the more enlightened members of 
the community. The beliefs and customs handed down by 
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tradition from time immemoiial among the unlearned are 
commonly comprised under the general term of folk-lore ; 
as the great bulk of them probably originated in a very 
remote antiquity, they furnish valuable evidence as to 
the habits and ideas which may be presumed to have 
prevailed generally in former times, before the advance of 
knowledge, and with it of civilization, gradually ousted 
them from polite society and drove them into holes and 
corners, where they subsist like bats and owls in the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition. Accordingly I shall 
sometimes appeal to folk-lore for evidence of ancient modes of 
thought and practice, which, however strange and barbarous 
they may seem*to civilized eyes, often shed a flood of light 
on the religion of our primitive forefathers. 

Lastly, I shall draw not a few of my illustrations from The 
the ancient religions of India, of Egypt, of Babylon, of 
Greece, and of Rome. As society in these countries at the nations of 
epochs to which I shall refer was not only civilized, but had w,h oiso^be 
recorded its civilization in copious and elaborate literatures, consuierod, 

I -)CCT»llSO 

it might be objected that I have no right to include these those 
peoples among the simple folks from whom I profess to 
derive the materials of these lectures. It is true no doubt popuiaf 
that in many respects the theology and ritual of ancient 
India and classical antiquity had been modified and refined, 
even in very early days, by the influence of a higher thought 
and a purer morality than can be expected of an ignorant 
and unenlightened multitude. Yet after making every 
allowance for such improvements, gradually and no doubt 
for the most part silently effected by the intellectual and 
moral progress of the leaders, we must still regard the 
national religions of these civilized peoples as essentially 
popular creations, and as bearing on their face the indelible 
imprinf of their origin. In other words, they were not, like 
the great historical religions, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Islam, created each at a blow by the genius of a single 
founder, who was raised far above his fellows by the lofti- 
ness or the energy of his personal character, by the force of 
his moral enthusiasm or of his worldly ambition, and by the 
breadth of his intellectual outlook. On the contrary, all the 
evidence points to the conclusion that the national religions 
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of ancient India ar]d the Mediterranean basin weie in general 
the fruit of a long, gradual, and so to say natural evolution, 
which lasted for many ages and was effected rather by the 
tacit and almost unconscious co-operation of the many than by 
the pui poseful intervention of a few outstanding individuals. 
The 10- To this general rule perhaps the only exception is the 

I'eligion of ancient Israel, which undoubtedly bears the 
like the clearest marks of having been profoundly and repeatedly 
leiigions of iiiodified not only by the deliberate action of able and far- 
chtssioAi seeing legislators, but by the moral enthusiasm of the 

bears the prophets. Yet even these men, who have exerted on the 
history of humanity an influence which it would hardly be 
formation possible to exaggerate, even they did not create the religion 
instituted of their people; the substance of it had no doubt been 
individual handed down, generation after generation, from times beyond 
bg^siators the memory of man: all that the great lawgivers and 
piophets prophets did was to reform the ancient faith by purging it 
of its grosser elements and adapting it in some measure 
to their own high ideals of religion and ethics. But 
these reformations were not complete ; indeed they could 
not be so ; the weaknesses and imperfections of human 
nature alike in reformers and reformed foibade, as they 
will always forbid, the realization of the fairest dreams. 
Hence it came about that even after the reformers had 
done their work, the national religion of Israel retained not 
a few crudities that had been bequeathed to it from ruder 
ages, relics of ignorance and barbarism which neither legis- 
lators nor prophets had been able to efface from the book of 
the law and the hearts of the people. Such relics are folk- 
lore, and to some of them I may allow myself to refer in the 
course of these lectures without, I trust, incurring the suspicion 
of trespassing on the forbidden ground of revelation. 

Such, then, are the sources from which I propose to 
foin^'of of the facts illustrative of that department of 

nntmai natural theology which I have taken as the subject of my 

it? earlier lectures. Before closing this general introduction to the 
stages. course, it remains to indicate briefly the principal forms 
which natural religion is commonly found to assume in its 
earlier stages, with which alone we are here concerned. 

As I have already pointed out, the natural religion to 
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which I purpose to confine my attention is that of simple The 
folk, or in other words of primitive peoples, if I may be 
allowed to use the ambiguous word primitive in a relative, simple folk 
not an absolute sense, to denote a level of culture much below 
that which has been reached by educated persons in modem arches, 
civilized society. If then, we survey the natural religion of of^natlim 
primitive peoples in all parts of the world, we shall probably 

, r. r 1 • 1 worship of 

discover that it everywhere assumes one of two forms, which, the dead 
far from being incompatible with each other, are usually 
found to be embraced simultaneously and with equal con- 
fidence by the worshippers. One of them is the worship of 
nature, the other is the worship of the dead. I must say a 
few words about’ each. 

First, in regard to the worship of nature, I mean by that The 
the worship of natural phenomena conceived as animated, 
conscious, and endow^cd with both the power and the will leased on 
to benefit or injure mankind. Conceived as such they are peisom- 
naturally objects of human awe and fear. Their life and of 
consciousness are supposed to be strictly analogous to those phemS- 
of men ; they are thought to be subject to the same passions 
and emotions, and to possess powers which, while they 
resemble those of man in kind, often far exceed them in 
degree. Thus to the mind of primitive man these natural 
phenomena assume the character of formidable and dangerous 
spirits whose anger it is his wish to avoid, and whose 
favour it is his interest to conciliate. To attain these desirable 
ends he resorts to the same means of conciliation which 
he employs towards human beings on whose goodwill he 
happens to be dependent ; he proffers requests to them, and 
he makes them presents ; in other words, he prays and 
sacrifices to them ; in shoit, he worships them. Thus what 
wer may call the worship of nature is based on the personifica- 
tion of natural phenomena. Whether he acts deliberately in 
pursuance of a theory, or, as is more probable, instinctively 
in obedience to an impulse of his nature, piimitive man at a 
certain stage, not necessarily the earliest, of his mental 
evolution attributes a personality akin to his own to all, or 
at all events to the most striking, of the natural objects, 
whether animate or inanimate, by which he is surrounded. 

This process of personification appears to be the principal, 

VOL. I C 
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though it is probably not the only source of the worship of 
nature among simple folk. The worship of nature will form 
the subject of my Gifford lectures. 

wmshi of other form of natural religion to which I have 

th?deTd° referred is the worship of the dead. While it differs from the 
the^^ worship of nature in itself and in the presuppositions on which 
assumption it rests, it is perhaps equally diffused among men ^ and has 
of then probably exerted at least an equal influence on their thought 

w \1SL6I1 C.iiw —I-- 

and of and institutions. The assumptions on which the worship of 
poTer to dead is founded are mainly two : first, that the dead 
inauence retain their consciousness and personality, and second, that 
fm'good^ they can powerfully influence the fortunes of the living for 
or evil. good or evil To put it otherwise, the Truman soul is 
supposed to survive the death of the body and in its dis- 
embodied state to be capable of benefiting or injuring the 
survivors. Thus a belief in immortality, or at all events in 
the survival of consciousness and personality for an indefinite 
time after death, is the keystone of that propitiation or 
woiship of the dead which has played a most important part 
in history and has been fraught with the most momentous 
consequences for good or evil to humanity. 

When I undertook to deliver these lectures, my intention 
lectuies to '^as to devote my first course to the worship of nature, and 
to my second course to the worship of the dead, thus rounding 

worship of off, in outline at least, the whole sphere of natural religion 
nature, among simple folks. But when I addressed myself to the 
writing of the lectures, I found the materials for the study 
of the worship of nature far too copious to be compress^cd 
into a course of ten lectures. They overflowed the pre- 
scribed limits and promised to furnish ample materials for 
a second course. Accordingly, instead of attempting to deal 
more or less cursorily with the two forms of natural ^i;eligi5n, 
the worship of nature, and the worship of the dead, I have 
decided that it will be better to give both courses to a more 
thorough investigation of the worship of nature alone. In 
my next lecture I will open the subject with some account 
of the worship of the sky in Aryan antiquity. 

^ Compare Max Mlillci , depaited is peibaps the most widely 
io the Science of Religion, p. 21 1 . spread foim of natural {superstition all 
The woiship of the spirits of the over the world.” 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE SKY AMONG THE ARYAN PEOPLES 
OF ANTIQUITY 

§ I. The Worship of the Sky tu general 

In my last lecture I said that the natural religion of simple The 
folk comprises two main branches, the woiship of nature and theSmos 
the worship of the dead, and I indicated that I propose the worship 
to take the former of these two worships for the theme of 
my Gifford lectures. On that subject we enter to-day. 

I pointed out that the worship of nature is based on 
the assumption that natural phenomena, whether animate 
or inanimate, are living personal beings analogous to man 
in their nature, though often far superior to him in power. 

In short, the worship of nature is based on the personification 
of nature. This general thesis I intend to illustrate in 
these lectures by taking some of the piincipal phenomena 
of nature and showing how they have been personified and 
deified by various races of men. 

Of all the phenomena of nature the most universal is The 
perhaps the sky. It is the great canopy which covers, or 
appear^ to cover, all the races of men in every part of the 
world, *Even the earth on which we stand is less universal, 
since to the mariner out of sight of land it disappears and 
is replaced by a great expanse of water. No wonder that 
a phenomenon so universal and so impressive should at an 
early date have inspired men with wonder and awe and 
found a place in their religion. Accordingly I shall begin 
our survey of natural religion with the worship of the 
sky. The subject has recently been treated by Professor 

19 
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The Pettazzoni of Rome in an elaborate work, in which he 
pfofcssoi^ describes and discusses the belief in sky -gods among 
Pettaz?oni primitive peoples all over the world.^ To his very learned 
gods^^~ book I must refer those of my hearers who desire to study 
the subject in detail. The scope of these lectures precludes 
me from dealing with more than a small part of the evidence 
accumulated by Professor Pettazzoni. And whereas in this 
volume the Italian scholar limits his survey to the celestial 
beings or sky- gods of primitive or uncivilized races, I 
propose to begin mine with the sky-gods of our Aryan 
forefathers, partly on the ground of the superior antiquity 
of the documents, partly on the ground of the^ higher interest 
which attaches to a form of religion which was long held 
by our own ancestors, and which has perhaps not been 
without its influence in moulding the religious thought of 
much later ages. 


§ 2. The Worship of the Sky among the Vedic Indians'^ 

The hymns Thc oldest literary documents in the Aryan or Indo- 
Rk^^VccU European languages are the Sansciit hymns of the Rig Veda, 
which were composed in north-western India probably , 
between 1500 and 1200 B.C.^ “Vedic mythology’’, says 
Piofcssor Professor Macdonell, “ occupies a very important position 
in the study of the history of religions. Its oldest source 
mythology presents to us an earlier stage in the evolution of beliefs 
person!- based on the personification and worship of natural pheno- • 
fication of mena, than any other literary monument of the world. To 
phenomena this oldest phase can be traced by uninterrupted develop- 
ment the germs of the religious beliefs of the great majority 


1 R. Petta77oni, Dio * Formazwm e 
wiJuppo del Monoteiwio nella Sto^ia 
delle Rebgioni^ voh 1. V Es\cre celeste 
nelle Ci edenze dez Popoh Pnmtitvi 
(Roma, 1922). 

^ The worship of the great Sky-god 
among all the peoples of the Aryan 
family has been tieated elaborately in a 
learned monograph by the late Leopold 
von Schroedcr (Az'isdie Religion^ I. 
Minleitung, Der altaizuhe Ilimnzeh- 
gotL Leipzig, 1923). But while he 
holds that the Supreme God of the 


Aiyan pantheon was a Skj^-gocl, <■ he 
denies (pp 345 fy.) that tlws Supieme 
God was a peisomfication of thc 
physical sky. 

3 F. Max Mullei, ‘‘Lecture on the 
Vedas”, Selected Essays on Language^ 
Mythology^ and Religion (London, 
1881), li. 1 19 (as to the date) ; W. 
Crooke, in 71 ie Impel tal Gazetteer of 
Indta^ New Kditioli, vol. i. (Oxford, 
1909) p. 403 (as to the place of 
composition). 
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of the modern Indians, the only branch of the Indo-European 
race in which its original nature worship has not been 
entirely supplanted many centuries ago by a foreign mono- 
theistic faith. The earliest stage of Vedic mythology is 
not so primitive as was at one time supposed, but it is 
sufficiently primitive to enable us to see clearly enough 
the process of personification by which natural phenomena 
developed into gods, a process not apparent in other 
literatures. The mythology, no less than the language, is 
still transparent enough in many cases to show the con- 
nexion both of the god and his name with a physical 
basis; nay, in several instances the anthropomorphism is only 
incipient. Thu5 usas, the dawn, is also a goddess weaiing 
but a thin veil of personification ; and when fire, 

designates the god, the personality of the deity is thoioughly 
interpenetrated by the physical element 

“The foundation on which Vedic mythology lests is Vedic 
still the belief, surviving from a remote antiquity, that all 
the objects and phenomena of nature with which man is pnmitive 
surrounded are animate and divine. Everything that im- 
pressed the soul with awe or was regaided as capable of 
exercising a good or evil influence on man, might in the 
Vedic age still become a direct object not only of adoration 
but of prayer. Heaven, earth, mountains, rivers, plants 
might be supplicated as divine powers ; the horse, the cow, 
the bird of omen, and other animals might be invoked 
even objects fashioned by the hand of man, weapons, the 
war-car, the drum, the plough, as well as ritual implements, 
such as the pressing-stones and the sacrificial post, might 
be adored. 

“ This lower form of worship, however, occupies but a The Vcdic 
small space in Vedic religion. The true gods of the Veda 
are glorified human beings, inspired with human motives moiphic 
and passions, born like men, but immortal. They arc almost 
without exception the deified representatives of the pheno- natural 
mena or agencies of nature. The degree of anthropomorphism 
to which they have attained, however, varies considerably. 

When the name of the god is the same as that of his natural 
basis, the personification has not advanced beyond the 
rudimentary stage. Such is the case with Dyaus, Heaven, 
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PrthivI, Earth, Surya, Sun, Usas, Dawn, whose names 
represent the double character of natural phenomena and 
of the persons presiding over them. Similarly in the case 
of the two great ritual deities, Agni and Soma, the personi- 
fying imagination is held in check by the visible and tangible 
character of the element of fire and the sacrificial draught, 
called by the same names, of which they are the divine 
embodiments. When the name of the deity is different 
from that of the physical substrate, he tends to become 
dissociated from the latter, the anthropomorphism being 
then more developed. Thus the Maruts or Storm-gods are 
farther removed from their origin than Vayu, Wind, though 
the Vedic poets are still conscious of the colinexion.*^ ^ 

This lucid exposition of the development of Vedic 
mythology and theology, which I have quoted from Professor 
Macdonell, would probably apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
evolution of all leligions, which, starting with the personifi- 
cation of natural phenomena, have ended in a pantheon 
of anthropomorphic deities whose original connexion with 
nature has been more or less obscured and forgotten. 

Vedic mythology appears to have included two distinct 
sky-gods, Dyaus and Varuna. Of the two, the celestial 
nature of Dyaus is the more transparent ; indeed no possible 
doubt can subsist on this point, for in the Rig Veda the 
name dj/aus occurs at least five hundred times as a designa- 
tion of the physical sky, without any mythical implication.^ 
The name is derived from a root div, meaning ‘‘bright*^, 
** shining which appears again in the names of the kindred 
deities Zeus and Jupiter, the sky-gods of ancient Greece 
and Rome.® Thus Dyaus signifies the Bright or Shining 
One, an eminently appropriate name for a sky-god. 

Personified as the god of heaven, Dyaus is generally 

1 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Myihobg)t ^ O Schiadex, Rea/texi^m der inda- 

(Strassburg, 1897), p. 2 [Grundriss der gerrnamschen Aliertumskunde (Strass- 
indo-arischm Philolo^^ie und Alter- burg, 1901), p. 670; II. llirt, Die 
tiimhmde, herausgegeben von G. Indogeimafien (Strasibuig, 1905* 
Biihler, vol in. Pait I. A). Compaie 1907), n. 506 ; L. von Schroeder, 
A. Baith, The Religions of India Aruche Religion, I, E inlet timg, Der 
(London, 1882), pp. 7 sq, altarische Ilimmelsgott (LQiyyzig, 1923), 

pp. 300 sqq and 309 sqg, (ab to the 

2 A, A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, paternity of Dyaus) ; H. D. Griswold, 

p. 21 ; E, W. Hopkins, 77ie Religions The Religion of the Rigveda (London, 
of India (London, 1896), p. 58. etc., 1923), p. 14. 
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coupled with Prithivi, Earth, the pair being regarded as the 
universal parents. In their marriage the sky-god Dyaus is 
the divine father, and the earth-goddess PrithivI is the 
divine mother. Thus in a hymn of the Rig Veda the poet 
invokes Father Heaven {dyaus ptiar^ along with Mother 
Eaith {^prthivi mdtar) and in many other passages of the 
hymns his paternity is either expressly stated or implied by 
association with the Earth Goddess. Indeed, so closely 
were P'ather Heaven and Mother Earth associated in the 


minds of their worshippers that their names are generally 
linked together in the dual compound dydvdprthivi? 

But in some passages of the hymns the Heaven is Kathei 
separately styled father, and the Earth mother.® The two 
were regarded as the parents not only of men, but of the Faith the 
gods, as appears from various texts where they are designated 
by the epithet devaputre, “ having gods for their children 
Thus the goddess of Dawn (Ushas) is repeatedly called the 
daughter of Dyaus ; and the P'ire-god (Agni), the Sun-god 
(Surya), and the Storm-gods (Maruts) are desciibed as his 
sons or children.® In one passage he is spoken of as the 
father of the great god Indra.^ But apart from the con- 
ception of paternity there is little to show that in Vedic 
mythology the sky-god Dyaus was invested with personal 
attributes. In a few passages he is spoken of as a bull, and Dyaus 
in one as a bull that bellows. The point of the comparison 
is probably the generative power of the animal, which is 
implicitly likened to the rain of heaven falling on and 
fertilizing the barren earth. The bellowing of the bull may 
signify the peal of thunder which accompanies heavy rain.’’ 
Elsewhere, with reference to his prolific virtue, Dyaus is 
spoken of as ‘‘rich in seed”.® In one passage he is 


1 Rzj^ Fedaf vi, 51. 5 (vol. ii. p. 394 
of Griffith’s translation) ; A A. Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology ^ p. 22. 

2 A. A. Macclonell, Vedic Mytholo^^y^ 
pp. 21, 22; H. D. Gnswohl, The 
Religion of the Rzgveda, pp. 98 sg. 

® J. Muir, Original Sanshit Texti^ 
V. (London, 18H4) pp. 22 sg. 

^ J. Muir, op, cit V. 23. 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedit Mythology, 

p. 21, 

^ A. A, Macdonell, Vedze Mythology^ 


p. 21 ; Rig 7 >eda, iv. 17, 4 (vol. 11. p. 
119, Griffith’s tianslation). 

^ A. A Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 21, 22 In Rig Veda, v 58. 6, 
to which Professor Macdon<*ll refers, 
the bellowing of the bull is understood 
by Ml. I< T. H. Griffith to signify 
thundei ; for he translates, *‘Let Dyaus 
the red steer send his thunder down- 
ward ” (vol. 11, p. 269), 

® A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , 
p. 21 
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compared to a dark horse decked with pearls, in allusion to 
the star-spangled sky of night.^ 

As personifications of the sky and the earth, Dyaus and 
Prithivi are characterized in the hymns by a profusion of 
epithets suggestive of the physical phenomena of which they 
were the mythical embodiments, such as vastness, breadth, 
profundity, productiveness, unchangeableness. Yet the two 
were not conceived of merely as nature powers, as simple 
personifications of physical objects ; the poets ascribe to 
them attributes of a moial or spiritual order by speaking of 
them as beneficent, wise, and promoters of righteousness.^ 
Thus in one hymn we read : 

• • 

At the festivals I worship with offerings^ and celebmte the praises 
of Heaven and Earthy the promoters of righteousness^ the great ^ the wise ^ 
the energetic^ who, having gods for their offspring, thus lavish, with 
the gods, the choicest blesnngs, m consequence of our hymn, 

“ With my invocations I adore the thought of the beneficent Father, 
and that mighty inherent power of the Mother, The prolific Parents 
have made all cieatures, and through their favours have conferred wide 
immortality on their offspring^ ^ 

And again : 

0 Heaven and Earth, with one accord promoting 
with high protection, as of queens, our welfare, 

Far-reaching, universal, holy, guard us. May we, 
car-borne, through songs be victors ever. 

To both of you, 0 Heaven and Earth, we bring 
our lofty song of praise. 

Pure ones / to glorify you both. 

Ye sanctify each othePs form, by your own proper might ye rule, 
And from of old observe the LawV ^ 

And again ; 

Filled full of fatness, compassing all things that be, 

wide, spacious, dropping meath, beautiful m their form,. 

The Heaven and the Earth by Varunds decree, unwasting, 
rick in germs, stand parted each from each. 

The everlasting pair, with full streams, rich in milk, 
in tkeir pure rule pour fatness for the pious man. 

1 Rig Veda, x. 69. ii (vol iv. p. 239 ^ Veda, i. 159. 1 u}, • J. Muii, 

Griffith’s translation); A. A. Mac- Original Sanskrit Texts, 2,1, 
donell, Vedic Mythology, p. 22. ^ Rig Veda, iv. 56. 4-6 ; The 

Hymns of the Rigveda, translated with 

2 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, a popular commentary by Ralph T. H. 

V* 22. Griffith (Benares, 1889-1892), li, 180. 
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Ve 'who are regents of this worlds 0 Earth and Ileaifen^ 
pour into us the geniat Jtow that prospers men. 

JV/w?Oj/or righteous life., poms offenngs to you 0 Heavefi 
and Earth., ye hemispheres^ that man succeeds. . . . 

May Heaven and Eaidh make food swell pleuteously for us^ 
all-knowing father., mother., wondrous in their works. 

Pouring out bounties, may, tn union, both the worhh, 
all-benejicial, send m gain, and power, and wealth ^ 


Once more we read : 

As pried with solemn rites and adorations I worship 
Heaven and Earih, the high and holy. 

To them, great pmients oj the gods, have sages 
of ancient time, singing assigned precedence, 

With newgst hymns set in the scat of Older 
those the two parents, born before at I others. 

Come, Heaven and Earth, with the celestial people, 
hither to us, for strong is your protection. 

Yea, Heaven and Earth, ye hold in your possession 
full many a treasure for the liberal giver 
Grant us that %uealth whith corner in }ree abundance, 
Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with blessings P 


Yet there is a passage in the Rig Veda which proves £riM\cn 
that by one solitaiy thinker at least Heaven and 
were conceived of, not as existing from all eternity, but as a divine 
having themselves been created by the hand of a divine 
artificer. We read : 

lliese Heaven and Earth, be slow prosperity on all, 
sustainers of the region, holy ones and wise. 

Two bowls of noble kind . between these goddesses 
ihe god, the fulgent Sun, travels by fixed decree. 

Wutely -capacious pair, mighty, that never fail, 
the Father and the Mother keep all creatures safe. 

The two %vorld-halves, the spirited, the beautiful, because 
the Father hath clothed them in goodly forms. . , . 

Among the skilful gods mod skilled is he, who made 
• ^ the two world-halves which bring prosperity to all ; 

Who with great wisdom measured both the fegions out, 
and established them with pillars that shall nder decay 


^ Rig Veda, vi. 70. 1-3, 6 (Gnffith’s 
translation, vol, 11. pp. 423 ^q.). 

2 Rtg Veda, vu. 53 (Griffith’s trans- 
lation, vol. lu. p, 6S). For another 
translation, see II. I). Griswold, 71 ie 
Religion oj the Rigveda, p. 98. 

^ Rig Veda, L 160 (Griffith’s trans- 
lation, vol. 1. p, 273). For another 


tianslation, see II. D. Giiswold, ihe 
Religion of the Rigvcda, pp 98 sq. 
Compaie J. Muir, Original SanshU 
'Texh, V. 22. In this hymn it will be 
observed that Heaven and Earth are 
spoken of as two goddesses. The 
explanation is that in about twenty 
passages of the hymns dyaus (heaven), 
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Myth of the It is a common belief of primitive peoples that sky and 
o^He^ven were originally joined together, the sky either lying 

and Earth flat on the earth oi being raised so little above it that there 
was not room between them for people to walk upright. 
Where such beliefs prevail, the present elevation of the sky 
above the earth is often ascribed to the might of some god or 
hero, who gave the firmament such a shove that it shot up 
and has remained up above ever since. In some paits of Poly- 
nesia this exploit is attributed to the famous hero Maui ; in 
Micionesia it is said to have been the work of various 
deities.^ A similar story of the original conjunction and 
subsequent separation of sky and earth meets us in Vedic 
mythology. We read that “ these two worlds (heaven and 
earth) were once joined. Subsequently they separated. 
After their separation there fell neither rain, nor was there 
sunshine. The five classes of beings (gods, men, etc.) then 
did not keep peace with one another. Thereupon the gods 
brought about a reconciliation of both these worlds. Both 
contracted with one another a marriage according to the 
rites observed by the gods.” ^ 

The But in this passage the union, separation, and final 

fiSion'of niarriage of the two great natural powers savours almost 
Dyaus and as much of a cosmogonical speculation as of a mythical 
vague and personification of the two powers in question. And of 
shadowy. Dyaus and PrithivT generally we may say that their 
personification is still vague and shadowy ; they hover, so 
to say, on the border betweeen the physical and the divine. 
They do not appear to have been the object of a highly 
developed worship ; on the whole, we may say that they 
occupied a subordinate place in Vedic religion. Certainly 
there is nothing to show that Dyaus, the Indian Sky-god, 
was the Supreme Deity of the Vedic pantheon, a§ Zeus 

curiously enough, is feminine even As to the Polynesian legend, sec Sir 
when heaven is personified. See A A. George Ciiey, Polynesian Mythology 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology^ p, 22 (London, 1855), pp. i j 7 ' he Belief 
Moreover, instead of “father and in Immortality and ihe Worship of the 
mother ”, Heaven and Earth are often Dead, ii. 226, 275 ; as to the Micro- 
spokenof as “the two motheis”. See nesian legend, see The Belief in Im- 
E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of mortality and the Worship of the Dead, 
India, p. 59 lii. 58, 59 

1 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ^ Aitareya Brdhmana, iv. 27 , quoted 

1. 322 S(/^, ; Andrew Lang, Cmtom and translated by J. Muir, Original 
and Myth (London, 1884), pp. Sanskrit Texts, v. 23. 
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and Jupiter, the Greek and Roman Sky-gods, were unques- 
tionably the Supreme Deities of their respective pantheonsJ 
Yet his identity in name and nature with these two great 
gods seems to prove beyond question that the Sky-god, 
if not the principal, was certainly one of the oldest of 
the Aryan deities, and that his worship dates from 
the time when the forefathers of the Aryan or Indo- 
European peoples still lived together before the dispersion 
which scattered their descendants from the Ganges to 
Ireland.^ 

The other great Sky-god of the Vcdic pantheon is The other 
Varuna, whose name appears to be etymologically identical 
with the Gree^^ouranos (ovpavo^), which was the name both Vauma, the 
of the physical sky and of the old mythical sky or Sky-god, 

Uranus;^ The name appears to be derived from a root 
var^ “to cover'’, so that Varuna means “the Encompasser 
with reference to the overarching vault of heaven.^ But in 
Vaiuna the old physical basis of the god is far less trans- 
paient than in Dyaus ; the process of petsonification has 
been carried much farther, and in particular the moral 
character of the deity has been more fully developed. Side 
by side with Indra he is the greatest of the gods of the 


Rig Veda.^ He is described as king of all, both gods and Htiibthe 

king of 

^ Compare 11. Olclenberg, Die A. Baith, T/t^ Rdigmts of ludia^ p tiie god&. 

Religion des Veda, p. 240; K. W. 16; K W. Hopkins, 7 'fte Religions 

Hopkins 'The Religions oj Jndia, )}V of India, pp. 63, 66, 70; A. A poweis. 
58 97. ; A. A. Macclonell, Vedu Macdonell, Vedii Mythology, pp. 27 

Mythology, p, 22, II, D. Ciriswokl, sq ; id,, ‘‘VecUc Mythology”, m 

The Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 100 sq , J. Encyilopaedia of Religion 

2 CompaieL.vonSchioeclci,.^/m4//tf and Ethics, xn. (Edinbnigh, 1921) 

Religion, I, Emkitiing, Deraltarnthe p 603; L. von Schroedei, Amche 

Ihmmelsgott, pp. 309 sqq. Religion, Einlciimig, Do altmiuhe 

3 The identity of Varuna with Hiinmdsgott, p. 322; H D. Grks- 

olipiivbs (Uranus) in name and nature wold. The Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 

appears^ to be gencially, though not 112 Frofcs&or Meillot pioposes 

universally, accepted by scholars. See to derive the name Varuna from the 


F. Max M idler, Leitm es on the Sdenie 
of language^, ii. 454, 47S ; id,, Intro-* 
duct ion to the Science of Religion 
(London, 1873), P 231 ; id,, ** Com- 
parative Mythology”, Selected Essays 
on Language, Mythology, and Religion 
(London, 1S81), i. 370 sq.*, J. Darm- 
steter, Ormazd et Ahnman (Paris, 
iS77)> P- 53 ; A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda"^ 
(Leipzig, 1881), pp. 8$, 200 sq , ; J. 


Sanscrit vrata, “ ordinance See 
J. H. Moulton, Eaily Zoroaslriannm 
(London, 1913), p. 64, 

4 A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda p. 200 ; 
A. A Macdonell, Vedte Mythology, 
p. 28 ; L. von Schroeder, op. at, p. 
322 ; II. D. Cl Is wold, The Religion 
of the Rigveda, pp. 112 sq, 

A. A, Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 


Muir, Original Sanskrit 7 'exts, v, 76 ; pp- 22 sq. 
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men, of the whole world, of all that exists.^ He is the 
upholder both of the physical and of the moral order. He is 
the great lord of the laws of nature He established heaven 
and earth : he supports them : he dwells in all the worlds : 
he set the sun in the sky : he opened a broad path for him : 
he made him to shine like a golden swing in heaven * the 
wind which whistles through the air is his breath : by his 
ordinances the moon moves on in splendour through the 
night, and the stars are fixed in their places aloft he 
measured the earth with the sun as with a measuring-rod : 
he caused the rivers to flow, and in obedience to his com- 
mand they stream for ever : he clothes himself in the waters, 
he moves in their midst, his golden house is*there, his house 
with a thousand doors : men pray to him for rain, and he 
bestows it on them : he tilts his casks, and they pour water 
on heaven and earth and air, they moisten the parched 
ground, they bedew the pastuies with oil and the regions of 
the world with honey : he causes the mountains to be veiled 
in clouds : the gods themselves obey his ordinances : neither 
the birds as they fly nor the rivers as they flow can reach 
the limit of his dominion, his might, and his wrath : man 
cannot escape from him, though he should flee far beyond 
the sky : he knows all things — the flight of the birds in the 
sky, the path of ships in the sea, the course of the far- 
travelling wind : he beholds all the secret things that have 
been or shall be done : he witnesseth men’s truth and false- 
hood : the very winkings of their eyes are all numbered by 
him, and whatever they do, or think, or devise, he knows 
it all.^ 

^ A. A. Macdoncll, Vedit Mythology^ 6i \ H. Oldenberg, Du Religion 
p. 24, des Veda^ pp. 1 85 ^q, ; L. von Schioeder, 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedit Mythology, A ruche Religion, I Rtnleitung, Der 
pp. 24-26, with the refeiences to the altainsche Himmehgott, pp *3^21 ^qqr, 
Rig Veda and the Atha/m Veda. H. D, Griswold, The Religion of the 
To the passages cited by Professor Rigveda, pp. 111-149. Oldenberg 
Macdonell I have added, “ he measured argued that Varuna was oiiginally a 

the earth with the sun as with a measur- moon-god, borrowed fiom the Semites 

mg rod” {Rig Veda, v 85. 5). As to or Accadians. But his views on this 
the character and powei of Varuna, point appear not to have met with 
see fuither A. Kaegi, Der Rigifeda'^, acceptance. See E. W, Hopkins 77 ie 
pp. §5 iqq., J, Muir, Original Sansh it Religions of India, p. 571 note; A. A. 

TexU, V. 58 sqq. ; A. Barth, 71 ie Re~ Macdonell, P'edic Mythology, p. 28 ; 

ligions of India, pp. 16 sqq. ; E W, F. Cumont, Texies et Momtments 

Hopkins, The Religions oj India, pp, figures relatifs anx Mysthes de Mtthra 
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As a moral governor of the world Varuna stands farThemomi 
above all the other Vedic gods. His wrath is roused by 
sin, the breach of his ordinances, and he punishes it severely, 
he binds sinners with threefold and sevenfold fetters, which 
ensnare the liar but pass by him who speaks the truth. But 
he is gracious to the penitent : he unties the bonds of sin 
and sets the sinner free : he pardons men their sins and the 
sins of their fathers : he spares the suppliant who has trans- 
giessed his laws, and he is gracious to such as have broken 
them through thoughtlessness. There is indeed no hymn to 
Varuna in which the suppliant does not pray for forgiveness 
of guilt, just as in hymns to other gods he prays for worldly 
prosperity Va*iuna is on a footing of friendship with his 
worshipper, who communes with him in his heavenly mansion 
and sometimes beholds him with the eye of faith.* 


One hymn may seive as a specimen of the prayers which nuiyet to 
his worshippers addressed to Varuna: \diuna 


not yet ^ king Varuna^ enter into the house of day : 

Have mercy ^ spare me, mighty lord ^ 

When, thundercr ' I move along iremulom like a vmulddonan skin. 

Have mercy, spare me, mighty lord ' 

0 bright and powerful god, through want of strength I erred and went 
ast) ay . 

Have mercy, pare me, mighty loid ' 

Thirst found thy tvorsluppcr though he stood in the midst oj water- 
floods ^ 

Have meicy, pare me, mighty lord ! 

0 Varuna, whatever the ojffence may be which we a^ men commit 
again tt the heavenly host, 

When through our want of thought we violate thy laws, punish us not, 
0 god, for that iniquityP ^ 


A god so high and holy is clearly far from being aThedivnio 
simple personification of the blue vault of heaven. In 

• 

(Biuxelles, 1896--1899), 1. 22^1 note^j wokl, The Religion of the Rigveda, 

C. P. Tide, Gesehichte der Religion im pp. 121 

AUertim (CJotha, 1896-1903), ii. 70 j ^ Rig Veda, vn. 89 (finffitlPs trans- 
it von Schioedor, A/iuhe Religion, lation, vol, iu. p. iio). The hymn has 

EmkiHtng, Der altai luke Ihmmeh- also heen Iranslaled by F. Max Muller 

goit, pp. 430 sqq,\ H. I). Griswold, (“ Lectuie on the Vedas,” Selected 

The Religion oJ the Rigveda, pp, 147- R^says on hangnage, Mythology, and 

149. Religion, 11. 148 sq.), by J, Muir 

1 A. A. Macdoncll, Vedh Mythology, {Oiiginal Sanskrit Te\h, v. 67), and 

pp, 26 On the ethical chaiacter by H. I). (Jribwold {The Religion oJ 
of Vaiuna, see especially TI. I). Gris- the Rigveda, p. 123). 
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regard to no other deity of the Vedic pantheon is the sense 
of the divine majesty and of the absolute dependence of the 
creature expressed with the same force and dignity . we 
must turn to Job and the Psalms to find similar accents of 
heaitfelt adoration and humble supplication.^ 

Yet his old physical nature as a Sky-god pure and 
simple may be said to peep out here and there under the 
gorgeous drapery which religious poetry has thrown over his 
august figure. Thus he is very often coupled with another god 
Mitra, and some good scholars are of opinion that in origin 
Mitra was a sun-god like his Iranian counterpart and name- 
sake Mithra.‘^ Nothing could well be more natural than to 
associate a sky-god with a sun-god. The Veaic poets speak 
of the sun as the eye both of Varuna and Mitra;® and if 
Varuna was indeed originally the sky, the comparison of the 
sun to his eye is apt and appropriate , though on the other 
hand, if Mitra was originally the sun, the sun could hardly 
be spoken of as his eye until his original conception had 
been obscured and absorbed in that of the Sky-god, with 
whom he was constantly associated."^ The abode of the 
two gods is described as golden and situated in heaven.^ In 
a passage of the Saiapatha Brdhmana the god Varuna alone, 
conceived as the lord of the Universe, is stationed in the 
midst of heaven, from which he surveys the places of 
punishment situated all around him.® 

The Sky-god Varuna appears to date from the time 
when the ancestors of the Iranians and of the Aryan Indians 
still lived together and worshipped the same deities ; for the 


1 A. Barth, The RcUgto 7 is of India ^ 
p. i8 In his excellent work on the 
Rig Veda (second edition, pp. 85 sqq,) 
the German scholai A. Kaegi illustiates 
the icferences of the Vedic poets to 
Varuna by apt quotations fiom Job, the 
Psalms, and the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament 

2 A A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology ^ 
pp. 7, 22 9^., 27, 29 sq\ E. W. Hop- 
lans, The Religions of India, pp. 57 sq. 
As to the equivalence of Mitra and 
Mithra, and the solar nature of both, 
compare H. Oldenberg, Die Religion 
des Veda, pp. 189 sqq. However, the 
original solar character both of Mitra 


and Mithra is denied by other scholars, 
whose opinion carries weight. See 
L. von Schroeder, Ansche Religion, 

1. Einleitung, De? altanscJicHimmels^ 
gott, pp 361 sq , 381 sqq,, 43*1 ; and 
below, pp. 461, 503, 509 iqq 

3 A. A Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
P 23 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 27 

s A. A Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 23, leferiing to Rig Veda, i. 13O. 

2, V. 67 2. 

® A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 23, leferring to Satapatha Brdhmana, 
XI. 6. I. 
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great Iranian deity Ahura Mazda, who figures in the Avesta, 
agrees with Varuna in character, though not in name.^ 

Further, the similarity in name and nature between Varuna 
and the old Greek sky-god Uranus suggests that the 
worship of this personification of the firmament goes back 
to a still remoter period, when the Aryan ancestors of 
Greeks, Indians, and Iranians still formed one people, dwell- 
ing in the same land and united in the worship of the same 
divinities 

Thus it appears that the Indians of the Vedic age Of the two 
and their Aryan forefathers worshipped two separate per- JodsDyaus 
sonifications of the physical sky, which they distinguished pcihaps 
by different names. In Vedic mythology one of these 
personifications is Dyaus, and the other is Varuna. Of the 
two, if we may hazard a conjecture on so obscure a question, 

Dyaus is perhaps the older. For his name as the appella- 
tion of a deity is much more widely diffused than that of 
Varuna, since it meets us in the Old High German Zw, the 
Anglo-Saxon Tize/, and the Eddie Tpr^ as well as in the 
Greek Za^^s and the Latin Jupiter? Moreover, the old 
physical basis of the deity remains much clearer in Dyaus 
than in Varuna, in whom it has been largely overgrown 
and concealed by a rich vein of religious and moral re- 
flection; and this greater simplicity and transparency of 
Dyaus as compared to Varuna may be thought to plead in 
favour of his higher antiquity. The association of the 
Earth-goddess Prithivi with Dyaus but not with Varuna 
points in the same direction ; for the conception of Sky and 
Earth as a pair of wedded deities appears to be exceedingly 
ancient, if we may judge by its frequent occurrence among 
savages, whose mental condition on the whole represents 
an earlier stage in the evolution of thought than that which 

^ A A Macclonell, Vedu Mythology ^ given as Tins or Thtz^ 01 again UvS 
pp. 8, 28 j J. Muir, Original Samhit 'Thvat, or Tiwz» In any case the old 
Texts^ V. 72 ; J. Darmsleter, Orniazd German and Norse god who corre- 
et Ahn man (Paris, 1877), pp. 44-57 ; sjxmds to Dyaus, Zeus, and Jupiter 
L. von Schroedcr, Aristhe Religion , was not a Sky-god but a Wai-god. 

I, Etnleilmig, Der altarische Himmels- See R. M. Meyer, AUgermamsche 
gotfy pp 334 sqq. Religion ^geschiihte (Leii^zig, 19 10), 

pp. 178 sq,\ L, von Schroeder, Arhchc 

® F. Max Muller, Lectin es on the Religion Einki lung, Der altar ische 
Science of Language ii. 468. The Hzmmehgott^ pp, 301, 485, 490 
old German foim ol the name is now 492. 
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meets us in the most ancient liteiature of the Aryan race. 
To some of these savage ideas concerning the marriage of 
Sky and Earth I shall presently invite your attention. 


§ 3. The Worship of the Sky among the ancient Iranians 


That a people of the Iranian stock adored a great Sky- 
god we know from the testimony of Herodotus, who tells us 
that the ancient Persians deemed it unlawful to set up images 
and temples and altars, and that they reckoned men fools 
who did so ; for they did not conceive the gods to be of like 
nature with men, as the Greeks conceived them. Hence, 
instead of employing the work of men’s hands^as the symbols 
and instruments of worship, it was the wont of the Persians 
to ascend to the tops of the mountains and there offer 
sacrifices to Zeus, giving the name of Zeus to the whole 
circle of the sky.^ It is highly probable that in this passage 
Herodotus has recorded, with a slight variation, the native 
name of the ancient Aryan Sky-god in the Persian language; 
for the Old Persian form of the name would be Diyaus, and 
this, as was well observed by the late Professor J. H. 
Moulton, would inevitably suggest its Greek cognate and 
synonym Zeus to the ear of a Greek traveller.^ Elsewhere 
Heiodotus informs us that the Scythians worshipped Zeus 
and the Earth, whom they regarded as the wife of Zeus.® 
It is highly probable, that by Zeus the historian here 
designates a Scythian sky-god;^ and if the Scythians were 
Iranians, as there is some reason to suppose, it will follow 
that the Vedic myth of the marriage of Heaven and Earth 
had its counterpart in Iranian mythology.® 

Some scholars of high authority have held that Ahura 
Mazda himself, the Supreme God of the Iranians, whose 


1 Heiodotus, i 13 1. Compare 
Strabo, xv 3 13, p 732, who seems 
to be simply copying Herodotus. 

^ J. H. Moulton, Early Zotoasf nan- 
ism (London, 1913), pp. 391 com- 
pare id, “Iranians”, in J. Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Reh^wn and Ethus, 
vu 418 L. von Scbroedei, 
Religion, I. Einlcttuny^, Dcr altai luhe 
Himmdsgott, pp 337 sqq. (who doubts 
whether Herodotus heie meant to give 
the Persian name of the god). 


3 Herodolus, iv 59. • * 

^ So J C. F. Baehr m his com- 
mentaiy on Heiodotus, iv. 59. 

® J. H. Moulton, “Iianians”, m 
J. Hastings’s Encydopaedza of Reh^qion 
and Et/iicv, vii 419 As to the 
evidence foi the Iranian origin of 
the Scythians, see K. H. Minns, 
“ Scythians”, m J. Hastings’s Encyclo- 
paedia oj Religion and Ethics, xi 278 ; 
id,, in 7 he Camlmdge Ancient Hi dory, 
lii. 192 sqq. 
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some Iranian scholars who speak with authority. Thus, 
summing up the result of his investigation of the character 
of Ahura Mazda, the veteran German scholar, Fr. Spiegel, 
observes : “ We have found two things : first, that Ahuia 
Mazda is conceived of as a thoroughly spiritual being ; 
second, that he stands infinitely high above all other beings, 
even those of the world of light, all of which, collectively 
and individually, are viewed as his creatures. This unique 
position which Ahura Mazda occupies in the Iranian religion 
is very noteworthy. Among his featiucs no single one 
reminds us of an Aryan or even an Indian god, and I 
therefore entirely share the opinion of Windischmann, that 
Ahura Mazda docs not date from the Aryan period but 
is a creation of the Iianian gcniii.s.” ^ To the same effect 
J. H. Moulton held that when in the <loctrine cT Zara- 
thushtra the great god Ahura Mazda took his place at 
the centre of the Iranian icligion, he had lost, if he ever 
possessed, all ical traits of an elemental d<nty and wa.s 
conceived of as c.s.sentially a moral and a spiritual God.'** 
Another eminent scholar, the late F, von Schroeihn*, also 
denied that Ahura Mazda was a personification of the sky 
or indeed of any natural phenomenon ; like Spiegel and 
Moulton, he heUl that Ahura Mazda was a purely spiiitual 
deity, but unlike Spiegel he would practically identify Ahura 
Mazda with Varuna and refer him, or at all events the 
original on whom he was modelled by Zarathushtra, back 
to the pantheon of the still undivided Aryans/* 

On the respective validity of thc.se conflicting opinions 
I am not competent to pronounce an opinion ; I am content 
to record the two views without attempting cither to judge 
or to icconcilc them. 


§ 4 . 77^e WorMiip of ihc Sky otmoffj* the txmient Greeks 


The ancient Greeks personified and deified the .sky under Two 
two different names, Zeus and Uranu.s ; and, as we have seen, 

^ Fr. Spicgt‘1, MnhihAie .//Zv" ** L. vou S<;hi<n*dcr, AiUAu' AV//- andVlrmius. 


thum\kumii\ li. 25. 

J. 11. MoiUtcjtj, /«///- 
tsm^ pp. 60 94 sqq. 


A’/W/, I, KhthRuu^q* Per atitmsihf 
pp, 281 .¥//., 321, 326 
•'y-» 334 34* w* 
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these two sky-gods corresponded in name and origin to tiie 
two Vedic sky-gods, Dyaus and Varuna.^ But the history 
of the two Greek gods, like that of their Indian counterparts, 
was very different. For whereas Uranus, a transparent 
personification of the sky, the name of which he bore,“ 
always remained a dim, remote figure of mythology, to whom 
no temples were built, no sacrifices offered, no prayers 
addressed, Zeus on the contrary occupied from the earliest 
times of which we have record a position of acknowledged 
supremacy over all the other gods, and as time went on his 
old physical basis in the vault of heaven tended to fall more 
and more into the background, obscured by the glory of the 
ethical and spiritual attributes wdth which* ci purer moiality 
and a higher flight of religious thought gradually invested 
his majestic figure. 

The myth But though the old sky-god Uranus was never admitted 
ho\^he^^'^’ 21 share of Greek worship, he played a not unimportant 

part in Greek mythology. In the beginning of time he is 
goddess said to have married the Earth-goddess, and by her to have 
the luans father of Ocean, Rhea, Cronus, and other ancient 

divinities known as the Titans^ But Uranus was a cruel 
father, and as fast as his wife bore him children he hid them 
away in a secret den of the earth and would not suffer them 
to come up to the light of day, and, lost to all paternal 
feelings, he even chuckled over the wicked deed, l^ut tlie 
Earth-goddess was straitened by reason of the monstrous 
brood thus crammed into her entrails, and she plotted again.st 
How her unfeeling husband. She made a great sickle of adamant 
offering it to her imprisoned offspiing urged 
and them to attack the author of their being with this formidable 
hS^own weapon. They shrank appalled at the impiety and danger 
sonCionus of the task ; Cronus alone, the youngest of them,^ plucked 
up courage, and undertook to do the deed. So his mothei 
placed the sickle in his hands and put him in ambush. And 
when night fell, and Uranus went to bed and embraced hi.s 

^ The Greek sky-god in his double bridge, 1914 1925). 
form is discussed by I. von Schroeder, Urunus is the Latinized fonu of 

Artsthe Religion^ I. Emleitimg. Per oiirano^ {o\)pap 6 s), wlucli was, and still 
aifanseke iftmmehgotl pp. 445 sqq, is, the ordinaiy name for ‘‘sky*' in 
Zeus IS the subject of a monumental fireck. 

monogiaph by Mi. A B. Cook, still in- Hesiod, 133 - 138 ; 

t-omplete vols, i. and ii , C^'ara- Apollodoiua, i. i, f-j. 
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spouse the Earth-goddess, Cronus stretched forth his hand, 
and shore off his father’s genital member, and cast it away 
behind him The drops of blood all fell on the bosom of 
the Earth-goddess, and quickened by them she in due time 
gave birth to the Furies and the Giants. But as for his 
father’s severed member, Cronus threw it into the sea. 
Tossed to and fro on the billows, the salt-sea foam gathered 
round it, and from the foam issued Aphiodite, goddess of 
love.^ Not content with mutilating his father, the unnatural 
son Cronus deposed him, and with the help and assent of his 
brethren was himself elevated to the vacant throne of heaven,“ 


But ill deeds do not piospcr, and the punishment which iinv. 
he had inflicted on his father was in time to iccoil on his own his 

head at the hands of his offspring. Foi Cionus manied hi.s Mst<i Kiu*a 
sister Rhea and had by her the goddesse.s lic.stia, Dcmeter, 
and Hera, and the gods Pluto, Poseidon, and Zeus. But an 
oracle of Eaith and Sky warned him that he should in time 
be dethroned by his own son, and to pievcnt the fulfilment 
of the prophecy the unnatural father adopted the prccauticui 
of swallowing his progeny as soon as they were bom. J^hve 
of the family had thus perished ; but when the mother was 
about to give birth to Zeus, the youngest, she bc.soiight her 
parents the Sky-god (Uranus) and the b'arth-goddess to 
help her to conceal the babe. So they sent her to Ch'ele J IImu Zi'TJs, 
and when the infant Zeus was born, the ICarth-^oddess hid 
him in a cave, and wrapping up a stone in swaddling bands, i«ini, 
she gave it to Cronus to swallow instead of the chilcl. The 
trick was successful. Deceived by the baby linen, the divine tua'v. 
father bolted the stone without a <]ualin or a scruple, and 
congratulated him.self on having thus effectually disposed, 
as he fancied, of the last jirctendcr to the throne of heaven. 

Little dttj he suspect that his latcsl-born son Zeus survivcil 
and would yet con<iucr him, drive him from the throne, and 


leign over the immortal gods, even as he himself had deposed How /..'us 
his father and reigned in his stead.” Uothni! 

Now Zeus was a very fine child, and when he had grown »ti<i kistcr.s 
up to manhood, or rather to godhead, he called in the help 


* Ilusiod, Theogmty, 154.192; Aimllodorus, i. l. 5-7. Acftwlins to , 

Apollodorus, i i. 2.4. Ai«ill(Klotuii, it was Khea, not tlie 

^ Apollodorus, i. 1,4. Kartli-Koddess, who gave the stone to j,;! ‘ 

5 Hesiod, Theogony, 453 ■ 491 ; C'ronus. 
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of Metis (“ Cunning ”), daughter of Ocean, and she gave 
Cronus a dose. No sooner had he gulped it down, than he 
was seized with a fit of vomiting, when up came, first of all, 
the stone, which must have lain heavy on his stomach, and 
after it the divine infants Pluto, Poseidon, and the rest, 
whom he had swallowed. With the aid of these, his brothers 
and sisters, Zeus waged war on his father Cronus and the 
whole brood of the Titans. The war lasted ten years. The 
Cyclopes supplied the three gods with arms To Zeus they * 
gave thunder and lightning, to Pluto a helmet, and to 
Poseidon a trident Armed with these weapons, the gods 
conquered the Titans and shut them ug. in the gloomy 
depths of Tartarus, a dank and mouldy dungeon in a gulf 
SO' deep that a man would be a whole year in falling fiom 
top to bottom, tossed about upon the wings of giievous 
whirlwinds. From that dismal place there is no escape ; 
for the roots of earth and sea compose the massy roof ; and 
round about there runs a wall of brass, and brazen gates, 
wrought by Poseidon's hand, are shut upon the prisoners ; 
and on the walls and at the gates monsters with hundred 
hands keep watch and ward.^ Having thrust the fallen 
How Zeus, Titans down into this dolorous abyss, the three brother 
and Pluto Zcus, Poseidon, and Pluto, cast lots for the now 

divided the vacant sovereignty. To Zeus fell the dominion of the sky, 
kingdom, to Poscidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the 
dominion of the infernal regions.^ 

OTaUoTOi Afterwards Zeus, now established on the throne of 

his wife ^ heaven, married Metis, the daughter of Ocean, who had 
helped him to the thione by administering the emetic to his 
not be father Cronus. Now Metis, whose name means Craft or 
deposit by Cunning, was wiser than gods and mortal men ; but Sky 
and Eaith warned Zeus, as they had wained his father 
before him, that his wife would give birth to a son who 
should prove more mighty than his sire and should reign as 
king over gods and men. To prevent this catastrophe Zeus 
had recourse to the same simple expedient as his father 
Clonus ; but instead of awaiting the birth of a son and then 

* Apollodorus, i. 2. i; IJebiod, earth and the unvintaged sea 
Theo^ony,i,<)z-lo(>, 617-745. Accoid- 

ing to Homer {Iliad, xiv. 203 •tq ), ^ Apollodouis. 2. i ; Homer, 

Zeus shut up Cronus “beneath the /had, xv. 187-193. 
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swallowing him, Zeus prefeircd to take time by the foi clock 
by swallowing his wife befoie she could give birth to the 
heir appaient This accoidingly he did/ and the stratagem 
would seem to have been perfectly successful ; for henceforth 
Zeus remained the undisputed lord of heaven and head of 
the Greek pantheon until he was finally deposed by the 
Christian god ^ 

Such, in brief, is the barbarous legend of the three Greek Ci onus an 
Sky-gods, father, son, and grandson, who reigned successively 
after each other, and of whom the first two were deposed 
and cruelly ill-treated by their offspring. That the first and 
thiid of the triad were sky-gods, is ccitain ; there is more 
doubt about the middle one, Cionu.s, whose figure lemains 
among the darkest and most mysterious in the Greek 
pantheon. No satisfactory deiivation of his name has been 
suggested. He may be, as many have thought, a foreign 
deity, perhaps the god of an aboriginal race which the Gicek 
invaders found in possession of the land and conquered, 
annexing .some of theii gods as well as pait of their tenitory. 

The story of how Cronus swallowed his children has often been 
compaied to the Semitic practice of sacrificing children to the 
gods, in particiilai to the Carthaginian piactice of placing 
children on the sloping hands of a brazen image fioni which .senmu 
they rolled into a pit of fire. The Carthaginian god to whom 
these human sacrifices were offeied was identified by the chiidum to 
Greek.s with Cronus, and this identification lends colour to 
the theory that in the stoiy of Cronus and his children we 
have a reminiscence of a cruel ritual rather than a cosmo- 
gonical myth of phy.sical phenomena.® Yet whatever may 
have been his original meaning and attributes, when we find 
him interpolated in a mythical story between two undoubted 
sky-gods, as the .son of the one and the father of the otlier, wc 
can hardly doubt that in the mind of the story-teller Cronus 

^ Hesiod, 7 886 - 9 C)o, 929 ^ Ab to Cronus, see M. Mayei, 

929 (ed. H. G. Evelyn - Wiiite) ; Kiono.s,’* in VV. H. Rosehei’s 

ApoIIodorus, i. 3, 6 j Scholuibt on Plato, t/fr jirituhisiken und iomisthen Myth- 
Timaetts^ oto,i*U^ ii. 3452 ; L. Pieller, 

Diodorus Siculus, xx. 14. See Gu’eihhthe Mythologte^^ beaibeitet 
furthei The Goldetj Hoitgh^ Patt IV., von C. Robert, i. 43 ; O. CIruppe, 

The Dying Ood^ pp. 74 106 uni,\ Gnu hist he Mythologies pp. 1104 ; 

A. B. Cook, Zeit'is i* (Cambridge, D. R. Farnell, CuU\ of the Creek 
1914) pp, 721 sq. States^ i. 23 sqq. 
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was at least temporarily invested with the character of a 
sky-god. If we cut out the episode of Cronus as a later 
interpolation, due to the contact of the Greeks with an alien 
race, we shall be left with the two unquestionable sky-gods, 
Uranus and Zeus, as father and son, instead of grandfather 
and grandson, and shall be driven to regard Zeus instead of 
Cronus as the unfilial mutilator of his own father.^ Indeed, 
Orphic according to one tradition, which was adopted by the Orphic 
rauuktion^ theology, Zeus made his father Cronus drunk with honey- 
of Clonus wine, bound him fast, and castrated him, even as Cronus had 
castrated his own father, Uranus^ 

The stoiy Be that as it may, the savage talc of the mutilation of 
kuon 0^^' Uranus by his own offspring is most plausibly explained as 
Uranus is a myth of the separation of earth and sky,^ which were 
myfhofthe by the ancestors of the Greeks, as by many other 

sep, nation primitive peoples, to have been originally joined together, 
nid^sky. o**) mythical language, locked fiimly together in a 
nuptial embrace. A reminiscence of the time when the sky 
was supposed to lie flat on the earth, involving it in total 
darkness, seems to linger in the statement of the story-teller 
that Uranus hid away his children in a secret place of the 
earth and would not suffer them to see the light.'^ Indeed, 
the belief that sky and earth were of old inscparalc is 
recorded by Euripides in some verses which he puts in the 
mouth of the heroine, Melanippe : 

Not mine the tale — I learned it from my mother — 

That heaven and earth were once a single whole; 

But when they farted^ each fro?H each asunder, 

They drought forth all tiling'^ and firodu ted them to the light — 
Trees, winged things, heasts a?id the creatines' of the /nine 
And race of mortal s^\'* 

1 L von Schroedei conjecUuccl that 
in the original myth Uianus was the 
father, not the grand father, of Zeus, 
andj that Cronus was a Cietan or 
Carian god interpolated at a later dale 
in the story. See U. von Schroeder, 

Arische Religion, I. Rtnleiiung. Der 
altarische Bimmehgoti, pp 463 note 
466 note The conjecture is plausible. 

2 Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 

16. Compare Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
xi. voL i. p 210 ed L. Dindorf; 

ArisUdes, Or. 111. vol. i. p. 35 ed 


G Drndorl ; Scholiast on ApoHonins 
Rhodiiis, Argonaut li a, iv. 983. 

Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth 
(London, 1884), jip, 45 sty/. ; id., 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London, 
1887), 1. 295 ug; 

^ Hesiod, Theog 1 55- 159. In the 
corresponding passage of ApolhKloiu.s 
(1, I. 2) It IS said that Uranus cast his 
offspring ‘Mnto Tartarus, a gloomy 
place in Hades which seems a less 
primitive version of the .story. 

® Euripides, Fiag. 484, in Tragt- 
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However, wc cannot be sure that liuripides is hcie 
reporting a genuine popular tradition ; for J)iodoius Siculus, 
who quotes the passage, reminds us that the poet was a 
disciple of the philosopher Anaxagoras, and it ma}^ well 
be that in these lines the tragedian is merely stating a 
cosmogonical speculation of his master or possibly a deduc- 
tion of his own. Certainly, it was a tenet of Anaxagoras 
that formerly ‘‘all things were together, infinite in number 
and in minuteness , and when all things were together, it 
was impossible, on account of their minuteness, to distinguish 
anything’’.^ From such a cosmogonical theoiy, which 
reminds us of tjie nebular h3q)othesis of Laplace, it would 
have been an easy inference that sky and earth were once 
intermingled and indistinguishable. 

Elsewhere, however, Euiipides has described in un- Kunpidcs 
doubtedly mythical language the mythical marriage of Sky 
and Earth. In a passage descriptive of the power of ^rsky .imi 
Aphrodite, the goddess of Icjvc, he tells us that : 

“ The Kmlh doth love the >atu^ ndiat time the pnnhed y^round^ 

Ear ten tvtth drouyht^ doth trave a shower. 

The Holcrin A’/fy, too ^ full of rabt^ doth love 
To fall upou the Earth,, when Aphiodtfe prom pi w 
Then when the two are joined in love\s emhraie. 

They make all thiny^ to y/ow jor us, and feed them loo, 

Wluoehy the race of moKals lNi\s and thrives 


In writing thus Euripides may well have had in mind Afsdivius 
similar lines of his great predecessor, Aeschylus, on tlic 
nuptials of Heaven and Itarth. The passage runs thus : 

ititd 

“ The holy Heaven doth five to wed the yiound. 

And Eaiih a tove of mania ye. 

The rain that fails from husband Heaven 
Impreynates Earth ; and she for fnortal men yhfes Inrth 
7o pas'Anat herhaye and to Ceres' to>n''} 


comm U met arum Rmy men/a, etl. A. 
Nauck p. S ^ ^ pHhsago is (piotcd 
by Dionysius IlahcarnascMisis, Ar\ 
Rhetonia, ir, v<d. v, p, 355 (‘d. 
Roiske (incompletely) ; Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 7. 7 (except the lirst line) ; 
Kusebiiis, Traeparaito Hvanyetua, i. 

7. 8. 

^ Anaxagoras, Fmy, x, m Tie Tray- 
mmte der Vorsokrattkee, gnechisih 


und dculuh v<m II. Diels-, i, (Ik-tlin, 
I90(>), p. 313. 

(^mipaiej. II Jenns, I'hc Nehuhti 
Hypothesis end Modem Vosmoyony 
(Oxfoid, 1923). 

Atheiiacus, xiii. 73, pp, 590F- 
6oo»; Kuripidcs, Fray 898, in 
Fray men ta 7 > ay it orum Graeco rum , 
ed. Nauck p, 648. 

^ Atheimcus, xiii. 73, p. 600 » j 
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In these passages from the tragedians the word for sky 
or heaven is, as usual, ouranos, or, in its Latinized foiin, 
tunnns. Thus the identity of the mythical Uranus with the 
physical sky is manifest and indubitable. If there could 
remain any doubt on this point, it would be resolved by a 
passage in an Homeric hymn addressed to “ Earth, Mother 
of All Things,” in which the poet says, “ Hail, Mother of the 
gods, wnfe of starry Uranus ! ” ^ 

fuLnus) Lastly, Earth and Sky (under his proper name of Uranus) 
and Earth '^ere personified and coupled together as witnesses to oaths, 
implication that as deities they w^ould punish 
perjury. This appeal to the deified powders of nature is as 
old as Homer. Thus in the Iliad Hera swears by Earth 
and Sky and the dripping water of Styx, and in the Odyssey 
Calypso calls the same three powers to witness that she wn'll 
do no harm to Ulysses.^ 


The othei 
Greek Sky- 
god, Zeus, 
was always 
conceived 
as a 

personal 

being, 

closely 

associated 

with the 

vault of 

heaven 


So much for the old Sky-god Uranus. We must now 
turn for a little to the other Greek Sky-god Zeus who, 
through the splendours of Greek poetry and ait, cast his 
ancient lival and mythical giandfather into deep shadow. 
In Zeus the process of personification was earned much 
farther than in Uranus ; his physical basis in the sky is 
overgrown and obscured by a luxuriant growth of mythology. 
Indeed, it appears that the name Zeus never occurs in Greek 
as a simple designation of the sky ; it is always the name 
of a personal being, a mighty god, who stands in some 
relation, near or remote, to the vault of heaven. Yet that 


Zeus, like his Vedic namesake Dyaus, was in origin a sky- 

epuhetsare^^^: reasonable doubt.^ His epithets and 

commonly 3-ttributes combine unmistakeably to prove it. He was 
from^thc as liea.vcnly (ouramos) Zeus," and as Heavenly Zeus 


celcsLial 
phenomena, 
clouds, lain, 
thuudeijdud 
lightning 


Aeschylus, 44 , in Trat^honttn 

GraeLoritm Fiasnienta, ed Nauck®^ 
p 44 In this passage X read rpSxrat. 
and ^KvtTG with the MSS. instead of 
TXijcrcLL and with some editois. 


^ Nonicnt Nyrntn, xxx. 17. 

Plomer, Iliad, xv 36, Odyssey ^ v. 
1S4. QQXW'^^ia ' Ifome^iu Hymn to the 
Pythian Apollo, 156 (334). 

^ On Zeus as a sky-god, see L 
Preller, Grtcthi’uhe JtIytho/o^ie\ bear- 
beitet von C. Robert, 1.115 m- ? O. 


Gruppe, Crit'thltdie Jllytholo^i^/r, pp. 
iroo u/. , A. B Cook, /i'us, i. {('am- 
budge, 1914), pp. I sijf/, I loimeily 
argued that Zeus was primal ily a god 
of the oak, and only secondaiily a 
god of the thundering sky. Hut this 
view I now believe to be cnoneous, 
and I have long retracted it. See 
IVie Golden Bon^h, Pait VIX., Balder 
the Beautiful, vol, i. Pieface, pp. h jy. 

Callimachus, Hymn, 1, 54, lipi^r. 
hii 3. 
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he was worshipped at Spaita, where one of the two kings regu- 
larly officiated as his priestd But commonly his epithets and 
attributes refer to celestial phenomena, sucli as clouds, lain, 
thunder and lightning, rather than to the actual vault of 
heaven. Thus Homci speaks of Zeus gatheiing clouds, wrapt 
in black clouds, wielding the lightning, delighting in the 
thunderbolt, and so on.‘‘^ In one passage he says that Zeus 
rained continuously;”'*^ and elsewhere he speaks lepeatcdly 
of the rain of Zeus.'^ He declares that Zeus set fast as the 
the rainbow in the clouds to be a sign to inoital mcn,^ 

A Greek expression for lain-water is “ water frcjin Zeus”*' 

On the acropplis of Athens there was an image of hkiith 
praying to Zeus for rain.‘ And in time of drought the 
Athenians themselves praye<l, .saying, “ Rain, rain, O 
dear Zeus, on the cornland of the Athenians and on 
the plains An altar of Showery Zeus stood on Mount 
Hymettus, and there wcic altars of Rainy Zeus in variou.s 
parts of Greece.'' One of them was in the i.sland of Cos, 
and the membcis of a religious society used to go in pro- 
cession and offer sacrifices on the altar when the thir.sty 
land .stood in need of refreshing showei.s.*" On the ridge of 
Mount Tmolus, near Sardes, there was a spot ra!l(*(l the 
Biithplacc of Rainy Zeus, piobably because omens of rain 
were drawn from clouds icsting upon itJ* On Mount Ikirnes 
there was an altar on which people sacrificed to Zeus, 
invoking him cither as the Showery god or as the Averter 
of Ills/*^ The climate of cjastcrn Argolis is dry, and the 
rugged mountain.s are little better than a stony waterlc.s.s 

* Hcioclotus, VI. 56. Patoiuincl Hicks, * 1 %' Inset iptlous 

For tlie cpiiluMs jukI th«* lofoi* of fVv (Oxfoid, rSoi), No 3H2, pp. 

cm es to ihc pass,ij;>c.s, see H. Kln'llni;, 269 Svll(\i^e ///- 

fAwhon Ifomertatm (kcipziij;, 1S80 snipimmm (Irattttnim'K No. J107, 

1885), i. 521. vol. iii. pp. 2()6 M. V, Nilsscn, 

f/M^ -sii. 2 S '</. (it/tY/rn't/te /m/e von Roden^ 

* Ilnxdy V. 01, M, 493, xii 386. tuH}^ mit tier At/isihen 

Iliads >.i. 27 ,u/. (Lcip/jg, i<)i> 6 )f p. 4 Acc'^nUmg to 

Herodotus, ii. 13 ; Apollonius Prolcssor Nilsson, tlic woisbippers 

RluKliu-s, ii. 1120; Plutarch, mentioned in the inscription were not 

Qnat!i/Utw Naimaks^ ii. 4 ; Oitten- a rtdii'ions association hut the whole 

beigcr, Syli({i^e /nscrip/tomnn Cute- community (r6 mtvhv). 
iarim\ No 93, vol. i. p. 123. n j<,jinnesLy<Um, 48, 

I !■ >'■ «1. itkker. 

^ Marcus Antoninus, v. 7. 

0 PausuniuM, li. 19. 8, ix. 39. 4, i^ulsania8, I 32. 2. 
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of Aeacus 
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wilderness. On one of them named Mount Arachnaeus, or 
the Spider Mountain, stood altars of Zeus and Heia, and 
when rain was wanted, the people sacrificed there to the god 
1 and goddess.^ It is said that once, when all Greece was 
parched with drought, envoys assembled in Aegina from 
every quarter and besought Aeacus, the king of the island, 
to intercede with his father Zeus for rain.“ The king com- 
plied with the petition, and by sacrifices and prayers he 
wrung the needed showers from his sire Zeus, the sky-god. 

Complying with their petition, Aeacus ascended the 
Hellenic mountain, and stretching out pure hands to heaven 
he called on the common god, and prayed hijn to take pity 
on afflicted Greece. And even while he prayed a loud clap 
of thunder pealed, and all the surrounding sky was overcast, 
and furious and continuous showers of rain burst out and 
flooded the whole land. Thus was exuberant fertility 
procured for the fruits of the earth by the prayers of 
Aeacus.”^ In gratitude for this timely answer to his 
prayers, Aeacus built a sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Pan- 
hellenius in Aegina.^ No place could well be more 
appropriate for a temple of the sky and the rain ; for the 
sharp peak of Mount Panhellenius, cutting the .sky-line like 
a blue horn, is a conspicuous landmark viewed from all the 
neighbouring coasts of the Saronic gulf, and in antiquity a 
cloud settling on the mountain was regarded as a sign of 
rain.® 

As a god of the sky and the rain, Zeus was naturally 
associated with mountains, whose tops seem to touch the 
sky, and are often veiled in rain-clouds. The god was said 
to have been reared on Mount Lycaeus in Arcadia, where 
there is a spring which was reported, like the Danube, to flow 
with an equal body of water winter and summer. If there 
was a long drought, and the seeds in the earth and the 

^ Pausanms, li. 25. 10 As to the 28, p. 753 ed. Potter; Scholiast on 
climate and scenery of these barren Pmdar, N&m, v. 9 (17). Aeacus was 
mountains, see A. Phihppson, Der said to be the son of Zeus by Ae^niia, 
Pelopniies (Beilin, 1891), pp 43 daughter of Asopus (Apollodoi us, L.). 

r . T. t ® Clement of Alexandria, I.c, 

^ Isocrates, ETJa^oms, 14, Diodouis 

Siculus, iv. 61 I u/. ; Pausanias, ii, Pausanias, ii. 30. 4. 

29. 7 s^, ; Apollodouis, in. 12. 6 ; ® Theophrastus, De signis tempe^tai, 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom vi. 3, i- 24 
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leaves of the trees were withering, the priest of Lycaean Zeus 
used to look to the water and pray ; and having prayed and 
offered the sacrifices enjoined by custom, he let down an oak 
branch to the surface of the spring, but not deep into it ; and 
the water being stirred, there rose a mist-like vapour, and in 
a little the vapour became a cloud, and gathering other 
clouds to itself it caused ram to fall on the land of Arcadiad 
In these ceremonies the sacrifices and prayeis for rain were 
reinforced by the magical ntc of dipping an oak-bough in 
the water. As the oak-tree was sacred to Zeus,^’ it was 
natural to suppose that the damping of the oak-leaves would 
induce or compel the reluctant or forgetful deity to send the 
wished-for showers. 

At Clconae in Argolis watchmen were maintained at 
the public expense to look out for hail-sLorms. When f , 

1 1 .1 1 t , h,ul«< loufls 

they saw a hail-cloud approaching they made a signal, nr < 
whereupon the farmers or vinedressers turned out and 
sacrificed lambs or fowls. People who wcie too poor to 
offer lambs or fowls pricked their fingers and offered their 
own blood to the clouds to induce them to go away some- 
where else. We aie told, and may readily believe, that the 
obliging hail-cloud turned aside quite as readily from a field in 
which a few drops of human blood had been offered to the 
cloud as from one in which it had been piopitiated with more 
costly sacrifices. Put if the hail-storm obstinately refused to 
accept the sacrifices, and to hearken to the spells of the 
magicians, and the crops suffered in conscciucnce, the watch- 
men were brought to the bar of justice and punished for 
neglect of duty.® Fiona Plutarch we learn that the men 
thus set to look out for hail-storms made use particularly of 
mole’s blood and menstruous rags for the purpose of aveiting 
the clouds.'^ p»*rsont. 

In these quaint rites for getting nd of hail-clouds there tin* d(mdj» 
is no mention of Zeus, and wo neo<l not suppose that he 
entered for a moment into the minds of the farmers when muniesi 
they slaughtered their lambs or scratched their fingers ; it 
was the clouds which were personified as divine beings who primitivu 

.. stratum «f 

* rau.siim.xs, viii. 38. 2-4. 6, ('Icmcnt uf AU'xan<liui, Sfmn, vL r<»ligious 

^ The Ooiden Part I. 77ie 3. 31, p. 754 ed. Potter. belief tliun 

Aff^ li. 358 w/. '* Plutarch, Quurslwfia Cmviviak^s^ tlu-worship 

^ Seneca, Quaesfioues' vii. 2. 2. of /eu». 
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Ai isto- 
phanes 
on the 
divinit}’’ of 
clouds 


could be appeased with blood or moved to compassion, and 
so induced to comply with the wishes and prayers of men. 
Here, therefore, we touch a deeper stratum, a more primitive 
form, of religious belief than in the worship of the great 
sky-god Zeus ,* for whereas in that worship the sky, the 
clouds, the rain, the thunder, the lightning have been, so to 
say, gathered up and generalized in a single comprehensive 
conception, the personification of the clouds lags behind at 
that old stage of thought known as animism, which, in- 
capable of rising to large general ideas, is content to attribute 
to every object in nature its own individual spirit. The 
persistence of such a primitive worship of the clouds among 
peasants long after the great sky-god Zeus •had been en- 
shrined in stately temples and adored with pompous rites, is 
very instructive ; it reminds us of the old truth, which we are 
too apt to forget, that contemporaries in time are often very 
far from being contemporaries in mental evolution. The 
philosopher and the savage rub shoulders in civilized socict}^ 
to-day as they did in Greece of old ; for when farmers and 
vinedressers were offering their blood to the clouds at 
Cleonae, Seneca was philosophizing at Rome, and Jesus had 
already preached and died in Judea. If in discussing the 
nature of Zeus as a sky-god I laave noticed the quaint rustic 
rites of Cleonae, it is because they exhibit in an elementary 
and perfectly transparent form that personification of celestial 
phenomena which attained its highest manifestation in Zeus. 

In his amusing parody of the Socratic method and 
doctrine, Aristophanes represents the philosopher as dis- 
crediting the existence of Zeus,. but treating the Clouds as 
great goddesses, who are the leal causes of rain, thunder, 
and lightning.^ Doubtless the poet himself regarded the 
idea as manifestly ab.surd ; but w’^c may suppose that many 
of his rustic hearers, who had flocked into the city to 
witness the Dionysiac festival or to escape the prowling 
bands of the enemy in the open fields, saw nothing to laugh 
at in the divinity of clouds, and their faith in the aerial 
deities may have been strengthened if, while they sat in 
the open air on the benches of the theatre, which still 
rise, tier above tier, on the sunny side of the Acropolis, 

^ Aristophanes, Cloud'^^ 252-411. 
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a heavy bank of clouds, drifting up from Mount Paines, 
blotted out the blue Attic sky and, bursting with a peal 
of thunder overhead, drove the spectators, drenched and 
dripping, to their homes As they scuiiied a\vay to seek 
shelter, the pious Athenians may have thought to themselves, 

This IS what comes of poking fun at the Clouds and 
denying the existence of Zeus ! ’’ 

As a sky-god Zeus was supposed to wield the thunder ns tho 
and lightning; a multitude of epithets lavished upon him timnderaiui 
deal with that formidable side of his natined It is said 
that when Zeus released the Cyclopes, whom their father 
Uranus had imprisoned, they rewarded their deliverer by 
fashioning for -him the lightning, the thunder, and the 
thunderbolt. Armed with these weapons Zeus then over- 
threw the Titans, and trusting in the pow’cr of the celestial 
artillery he thenceforth ruled ovei gods and men/ In 
Homer he thunders and hurls the thunder-holt wdth deadly 
aim and fatal effect;^ moreover, he gives omens to men 
by the flash of lightning and the crash of Ihunderd At 
Olympia and elsewhere he was worshipped under the .sur- 
name of Thunderbolt and at Athens there w^as a sacrificial 
hearth of Lightning Zeus on the city wall, where some 
priestly officials watched for lightning over Mount Paines at 
certain seasons of the year.^^ Inirthcr, spots which had been 
struck by lightning were legularly fenced in and <lcdicatcd 
to Zeus the Descender, that i.s, to the god wh(> came dowm 
in the flash from heaven. Altars weie set up w'ithin lhc.se 
enclosures and sacrifices offered on them. Several such 
places arc known from inscriptions to have existed in 
Athens.'^ 


1 i).(h iippc, 6V /i't kustlic 
p III nole^. 

Iksiorl, S‘U -506 ; Apollo- 

(It)nis, 1. 2. I. 

Homer, //lal, \W, 417, xv. 117, 
XXI. ig8 vj/m 401; O./i'f.wps xii. 41*; 
S (/^. ; llomei n Hymn to Apkmiite, 2S8, 
^ Iloincr, lliiuU viii. 170 vr/., ix. 
236 XV. 377 jy. ; Odyssey^ xx. 102 
uiq,, xxi. 413 

^ Ptiusani.ts, v. 14. 7 ; If, Roehl, 
/ni( nptionc \ 6V aemc nntiqui \ s'hnao 
(Beilin, 1882), No, lo ; Kiiuikel, 
Inunpiiones von Per^amon^ i. No, 


232; loaniu's Malalus Chtono^mphiu^ 
viiu p. 190, <•<!, L, I>in<Io»r, 

Stralx), ix. 2. ii, p, 404. 

7 Bollux, ix. 41 ; Ilexycluus, .v.7> 
i]\v<nov \ Iitymoh,^i{um Maynmn^ p. 
341. 8 u///. ; Ai temitloi us, ( hm 01 /vA 
ii, 9; I*ausanias, v. 14. 10; Oiltcn- 
bcrgei, Syihi(e htsinpiumim ihac* 
nutun'^^ No. 992, vol, iii. p 123, 
with the rofonMicfS to othei in.sf'iip- 
lions; Oh. Mirhel, Ptuuetl <1 Inst n'p- 
lions (Brussels, I900), Nos, 

747. 74 », !'• (> 34 - 
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As a god of the sky and the upper air Zeus could send 

wol shipped , , 11.1 ^ ^ 1 

as a god cool wiiids to temper the burning heat of a Greek summer 

breeds m ^ time, we are told, in the Aegean island of 

the island Ceos, the blaze of the midsummer sun about the rising of 
of Ceos Dogstar had parched the fields and spread a wasting 

sickness among men and beasts. In their distress the 
people summoned Aristaeus, son of Apollo, to their aid, that 
he might end the drought and stay the pestilence. He 
came and built an altar to Zeus under the title of Icmaeus 
or Icmius, that is, God of Moisture. On that altar in the 
mountains he offered sacrifices to Sirius or the Dogstar and 
to Zeus. The god accepted the sacrifice and sent the 
Etesian winds to blow and cool the earth: for forty days. 
Thereafter in the island of Ceos the priests continued every 
year to offer sacrifices on the mountains to the Dogstar and 
to pray to Zeus that he would send cool breezes, and every 
year Zeus hearkened to the piayer and sent the cool Etesian 
wind for forty days. In gratitude for this service Aristaeus 
was numbered among the gods ; according to the learned 
poet Callimachus, he even took the title of Zeus Aristaeus.^ 
A sober Greek historian, Pleraclides Ponticus, recorded that 
every year the people of Ceos were wont to observe care- 
fully the rising of the Dogstar, and from the appearance of 
the splendid star, whether shining brilliantly in a serene sky 
or looming dim through mist and cloud, they prognosticated 
the weather of the coming year, and with it the salubrity or 
unwholesomeness of the seasons ^ It is thus that religion 
may develop, or degenerate, into science, and an altar make 
room for an observatory. 

Tof Greek thinkers could not rest content with the con^ 

thought the ception of a world parcelled out between a trinity of brother 
InXZ sod of the sky, the god of the sea, and the god 

Sky-god, of the nether regions. The idea of a tripartite divinity 
absorb permanent halting-place on the long 

obscure march from polytheism to monotheism. Urged by that 
IhfotLf imperious craving after simplicity and unity which is a 

godi 1 Apollonius RhocUus, Argomut. ii. 14 ; M. p Nilsson, GneMsihe Pe,U 

516-527; Callimachus, Atha, iii i. iionreligmer fiedeutuni'mit Aus^tUu\s 
32-37, p. 20S ed. Man ; Ilyginus, der Attxuhen (Lcipaig, 1906), pp. 6-8. 
Adrommua, n. 4, pp. 37 ed. r = ^ , i 

Bunto; Prohus, on Virgil, Gmg. 1 ^ Cicsto, De divinatwu, i. 130. 
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fundamental impulse of human nature and essential to 
the conduct of human understanding, they tended moie 
and more to resolve the trinity into unity, to fuse the three 
gods into one ; and on this one great god they bestowed 
the name of Zeus Thus the Sky-god finally absorbed 
and extinguished his brother deities- they wcie lost in 
his radiant glory, like stars that vanish bcfoic the rising 
sun. 

To this thought of the essential unity of the divine a, si-i.yius 
nature the deeply religious genius of Aeschylus gave 
powerful expression in the fifth century befoie our era 
He said ; , 

Zetn 71 the etho, Zetn the Emlh, mid Zeus the ily 
In truth, Zeus all thinys and ivhai th-'i'c A hyand them 

Euripides identified Zeus with the all-embracing ether. In 
verses of a lost play, verses often (pioted by the ancients 
and translated by Cicero, he says ■ KmipKii-,, 

“ SreW thou y 0)1 infinite ether ainjt 
That (l(t<ips the earth in niai.si eminate ' 

IViat ether deem thou Xeus^ e.steem it Gad 


In another passage of a lost play he introduces a speaker 
who affirms that the ether is what men name Zeus/’ 

Elsewhere he couples the ether of Zeus and the hearth 
as the universal parents : 


“ tCaith the miy^hty and the ether of /^eus\ 

He IS the be yet ter of men and yads ; 

And she ^ 'itdien she has' (uuyht the raids maid diops^ 
Crtfe.s birth to mortals^ 

Give'i biiih to pasture ami the beasts after their kinds. 

Whence not unjustly 

She is deemed mother of all ihiny^. 


^ Aeschylus, 70, in A;< 7 ,V' 

meiUa I'la^uot um Gianont/n^ ed, 
Nauck p, 70 ; Clement ol Alexanclna, 
Strom V. 14. 11$, p. 718 e<l. Potter; 
Eusebius, Praepai aUo RvanyeUca^ xui, 
13, voL ii, p. 272, od, fleiniehen. 

^ Kuripules, 94 1 Riuy 

mmta Ttaj>it 07 um (ruteiontm, eck 
Nauck p, 663 ; Lucian, Jupiter 
'Tiayoedus, 41 ; Clement of Alexandria, 
VOI.. I 


Stiom. V. 14. U 5 , p* 717 ed. Potter; 
Kiusehms, /*faepiaaiio Pa'anyetint^ xdi 
13, vol, ii. p, 272, ed. lieinichen; 
Plutarch, l>e e.xiiw^ 5 (omitlinjj the 
last impious veise), Kui Cicero*H 
versifu'd (ranslalion of the lineh, see 
!>r luxiina deontm^ ii. 25. 6 S> 

Euiipides, 877, in Rra,^> 

men to Tiayieorum Giaecautm^ e< 1 . 
Nauck *•*, p. 642. 

K 
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But that which has been born of earth 
To earth returns j 

And that which sprouted from ctheiial seed 

To heaverCs vault goes back 

So nothing dies of all that into being comes, 

But each from each is parted 
And so fakes another form 

But we can hardly doubt that for the poet the name 
of Zeus was merely a cloak, a threadbare cloak, to hide 
a profound religious scepticism, which elsewhere he haidly 
takes the trouble to conceal. In one passage he says 
plainly, Zeus, whoever Zeus may be, for I know him not 
except in speech ” ; ^ and elsewhere he passionately asserts 
that there are no gods in heaven, and that nobody but a fool 

would believe such an old wives’ tale.^ No doubt all these 

sayings are put in the mouth of fictitious personages created 

by the poet to suit the exigencies of the drama ; but in them 
we seem to catch a ring of personal conviction which it 
is hardly possible to mistake ; they probably reflect the real 
The belief of the diamatist.^ In identifying Zeus with the cthcr 
God Kienti- he appears to have accepted the doctrine of the early philo- 
fied with sopher Anaximenes, who taught that the infinite air was the 
AnaT- original matter out of which all things were produced in the 

mencs p^st, are produced in the present, and will be produced in 

the future, the processes of evolution and dissolution going 
on perpetually and to all appearance simultaneously. This 
air, infinite in extent and for ever in motion, he identified 
with God or the Supreme God; for according to one 
account he supposed the popular gods to participate in 
the universal process of generation and decay/’ 


1 Eunpides, Frag. 830, in Ffag~ 
menta Tiaguonm Graetonm, ed 
Nauck®, p. 633; Sextus Empiiicns, 
p. 751, lines 21 sqq. ed. Bekker 
(quoting the first seven lines without 
the author’s name) ; Clement of 
Alexandua, Strom, vi. 2, 24, p. 750 
(quoting the last three lines fiom the 
Chysippus of Euiipides). 

2 Euripides, Frag, 480, m Frag- 
ment a Tragicomun Graecoinvi, ed. 
Nauck^, p. 5 to; Lucian, Jupiter 
Tragoedu^, 41. 

Euripides, Frag, 286, in Fiag- 


menta Traguomm Gractoium, cd, 
Naiick^p 445 ' 

4 The religiouh SL'cpticism of Euri- 
pides was rightly emphasized hy A. W, 
Vernill 111 his hook Pnaipidei the 
Fat ion ah s f ( Ckimhridge, 1 89 5 ) . 

^ Ilippolytus, Fefuhttii) omnium 
llaciemm, i. 7 ; Plutarch, Pe pluiUis 
philowphorum, i, 3. 6 ; Ciceto, De 
naima deorum, i, 10. 26 ; ///., 

Academica, ii. 37. 118; Lartantius, 
Divin, Imiilnt, i. 5. Sec further 
Tl. Diels, Die Fiagmente der Tor- 
sekrahker^, i. iq , sqq. \ K. Zeller, /He 
Philosophic dei ihwken, i,'^ 219 uqq. 
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About a century later than Euripides the comic poet Zuisidcnti- 
Philemon again gave expiession to the view that Zeus was 
the air ; but in his verses, as in those of his great predecessor, 
the name of the deity appears little more than a mask to ^ 
cover a materialistic philosophy. He introduces the god 
himself speaking as follows : 

“ Whom ?to one^ ncitIm\s^od not tnan^ cati ler lincivc^ 

In nuhaf he doe^^ or shall do^ or ha<i done in former days^ 

That beings I am he^ 

To wzf, the air^ and you may also name me Zeus, 

The function of a god mine in this,, that I am cvery'iefut e^ 

Here in Afhem,, in PatraCy in Sicilyy 

hi all the ctDeSy and in eveiy homey 

And in you all. There is no place 

Where air is not ; and he %idw everywhere ejiisls 

Must needs in virtue of his umnipn\seme be omniscient'^ * 

A far more deeply religious spiiit bieathes in the famous nvnmtD 
Hynm to Zeus composed in the third century before our era ulI?sto,c. 
by Cleanthes, one of the founders of the Stoic school. He 
addresses the god in terms of sciious, indeed enthusiastic ^ ^‘‘**'^**^**” 
adoration : 

Most glorious of the Immortahy thou oj many nanieSy omnipotent for 

0 Zeiusy founder of nature y who dost govern all things by laWy 

Ail hail I For mortals all enjoy the right to tall upon theCy 

Since we are thine ojjspringy the lot hnnng fallen on us to be thine 

ecJiOy 

We aloncy all mortal things' that live and cieep on earth. 

Therefore will I hymn thee and sing thy might for ever. 

All yonder world that %vhcels about the earth 

Obeys thecy whereioe'‘er thou leadesty and willingly is swayed by thee. 

Such minister hast thou in thine umonqueied handSy 
The two-’Cdgedy ficryy ever-living thunderbolty 
For at if^ stroke all nature quakes 

By it thou do 9 t direct the univeruil reasvHy which though all things 
Runsy mingled with the lights both great and small. 

So great ait thouy a king supreme for ever. 

Without thecy power dndncy there is naught done on earth 
Nor m heaved s holy vanity nor in the deepy 
Save what bad men in their own folly perpetrate. 

But thou dost know how best to make the uneven eveiiy 
To order the disorderly and make the iowless loving. 

^ Stobaens, u 2. 32 (vol, i. p. 17 ml, Mcincke). 
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Aratus on 
the omni- 
presence 
and bene- 
ficence of 


So hast thoic harmo/iiaeii m one all good thing'i nnfh the bad 
That they should form the Reason of the Etet72al U^iiva st% 

Which evil men^ fleeing^ abandon^ 

Mortals tllsiai'red^ who, coveting the gain of fancied good. 

Do neither see nor heai God^s universal law. 

That law, to which obedience yielding they might lead a life of se?u>€ 
and virtue. 

But they, sh angers to goodness, seek their vaiaons ends : 

Some on the feveiash quest of glory all agog, 

Others intent on IticiPs sorry gam. 

Other's, voluptuous, all on ease and pleamre bent. 

Wander this way and that, nor ever reach the goal 
But thou, O Zeus, all-bounteous, wrapt in dusky clouds, lord of the 
thunderbolt, 

O save men from their baneful ignor'ance, ^ 

Disperse if. Father, from their soul afar; grant that we do attain 
That wisdom, wherein trusting tliou dost rule all things in justice, 

To the end that we, honoured by thee, may thee rrquite with honour. 
Hymning thy works for evermore, as doth become 
A rnor'tal man , for sure nor men nor gods tan win a gumlon gr'caicr 
Than to hymn the universal law in righteousness for aye” ' 

Thiough this hymn, which 1 have rendered very im- 
perfectly, there runs a tone of religious fcrvoui, which 
bespeaks the sinceiity of the poet In the concluding, 
address to the deity there is something of the organ swell 
with which Milton ends his lines At a Solemn Music*. 

‘‘ 0 may wc soon again I'enew that M)ng, 

And keep in tune with heaven, till (jod ere tong 
To Ins celestial consort m unite, 

To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light”. 

Certainly no contiast could well be greater than that 
between the Mephistophelean sneer of Kuripides at Zeus and 
the ecstatic hymn of Clcanthcs, between the conception of 
a world moved by cold, impersonal, unconscious forces alone, 
and that of a universe fashioned and guided by a being of 
supreme wisdom, supreme power, and supreme goodness, 
whose piaises it will be the highest bliss of mortals to sing 
in a rapture of music for ever. 

Contemporary with the philosopher Clcanthcs was the 
poet Aratus, who introduced his astronomical poem with an 
exordium addressed to Zeus, which enjoys the distinction of 

^ Clcanthcs, (luotccl by Stobacus, Rckeae, i 2 12, vol, i, pp, 8 io, e<i. 
Mcinckc 
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being the one solitary passage of pagan literature quoted in 
the Bible The lines run somewhat as follows , 

From Zeus let begin , him ner^er lo w men pass by 
In silence Full oj Zeus aie all the stteeis^ 

And all the market-places oJ men , full is the sca^ 

And full the havens', sure at every turn we all have need of Zeus^ 

For we too are hn ofspiing'^ and he ^ out of hti> kindnas, gir'rs to men 
Auspicious omens', and doth wake the wot Id to wo?f\ 

Reminding men to cam their head lie fells what tune the clods cue 
best 

For ox and mattock j tells when the hit.xoni season most invites 
To plant the shoots and cast the seeds of eveiy soil. 

For himself it was who set the signs in heaven. 

Marked out the constellations, and Jor the year lontnved 
What stars should best the heialds be 

Of seasons to mankind, that so all things' should grow unfailingly. 
Wherefore men do reveience to him ever, first and last. 

Hail, Father, mighty maivel, mighty blessing 
Unto mankimV^ ^ 


In these verses, as in the hymn of Cleanthes, tiie i^racioiis 'I'lu- 
and providential character of Zeus is stronjfly marked. In 
both he is the wise and mighty I'''athcr of mankind, who ha.s •"*'t tiiim 
ordained all things fot the good of his children. Tins 
thought of the fatherhood of Zeus is very ancient, for in 
Homer he is commonly adchussed as J^'ather both bj' god.s 
and men,® and in ancient India, as we saw, hi.s name.sako 
Dyaus was regularly accorded the .same endearing epithet by 
his worshippers. But while Aratus conceive.s Zeus as a deity 
chiefly concerned in ministering to the mutei iul well-being and 
comfort of mankind, the thought of the Stoic Cleanthes takc.s 
a much higher flight, dwelling mainly on the moral aspect 
of the deity as the source of that universal reason and 
universal law to which not mankind alone but all living 
beings must conform at their peril. For the philosopher is 
clearly at pains to solve the ancient, the perennial problem 
of reconciling the existence of evil in the world with the 
supposition of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good Creator. 


^ Aniliis, Phaenomena, i-ii;, 'riu* 
expiessioii “ Koi wc too arc his oil 
.spiitiji ” [rov ykp kuX yho^ clfip, line 
5) IS quoted by St Paul (Acts of t)ic 
Apostles, xvii. 28). A very snnilar 
expression {Ik txoO ykp yhot laidp) 


omits m till* hymn of ( 'leant h<*s to 
/eus. See above, {>. 51, 

- S 5 if> Trdrf/t, Koiuer, /l/adf ii. 371, 
V. 757, 762, vhi. 236, xiiL 631, 
(>dyssey, iv. 341, vib 3U, xvii. 132, 
xviii. 235, XX, 201, xxiv. 376. 
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On that knotty point he appears to take refuge in the 
popular solution of the fieedom of the will : if men go 
wrong, as unquestionably they do, it is all the fault of their 
own blind folly, for which the Creator cannot justly be held 
responsible. Let them only conform to the order of nature 
and the moral law established by the deity, and all will go 
well with them. 

The But perhaps the most complete expression of the uni- 

Aubtoti'e versal divinity of Zeus is to be found in a treatise on the 
universal which passes Under the name of Aristotle and is 

divmit/of included in his works, though no doubt it is the composition 
Zeus of a much later age. The passage runs as follows : 

“There is one being of many names, who is designated 
by all the attributes of which he is himself the author. We 
call him Zen and Zeus, using the words to signify ‘ He by 
whom we live ’ {zometi). He is said to be the son of 
Cronus and of Time {chronos'), because he endures from 
eternity to eternity. He is called He of the Lightning, He 
of the Thunder, He of the Thunderbolt, Bright, Etherial, 
Rainy, after the rain, the thunderbolts, and all the rest. 
Moreover, he is named Fruitful after the fruits, and Civic 
after the cities ; from his social relations he is called the 
Family God, He of the Courtyard, He of the Kinsfolk, the 
Paternal God ; also the God of Fellowship, the h'riendly 
One, the Hospitable, the Soldier God, Holder of Trophies, 
Purifier, Avenger, and the Gracious One, as poets say, the 
Saviour, the Deliverer in truth, and, in a word, the Heavenly 
and the Earthly God, who takes his names from the whole 
range of nature and of fortune, since he is himself the cause 
of all. Hence in the Orphic poems it is not ill .said : 

‘ Ee/is was /he first and Zeus the last, god of the flashing thunderbolt: 
Zeus is the head, and Zeus the middle, foi if Zeus were all things' 
7nade, 

Zeus is the foundafmi of the eai-lh aud of the starry sky, 

Zeus was a viale,^ Zeus was a nymph divine, 

Zeus is the breath of all things^ Zeuii the riosh of the unwearied fire, 
Zeus IS the root of OceaHy Zeus the lofd of all, ood of the flashinir 
thunderbolt ’ 

1 Aristotle, De mundo ad Jlexafv variations, as fiom Arislotle by 
drumt 7, p. 401 ed. Bekker. The Stoliaeus, /ii/ogae, 1. 2, 3, \ol. 1 pi) 
passage is quoted, with some trifling 22 ed. Memeke, Stobaeus also (|uote« 
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Finally, the stoical deification of the whole univeise \iius 
under the name of Zeus is summed up in a few words bv 

. . . ^ ^ '*>1 the 

certain Anus Didymus, a writer of unknown date: “ The idcmi- 
whole universe, with all its parts, they call God. They say 
that it is one alone, and finite, and living, and a god, for in 
it are contained all bodies, and there is no vacuum in it. . . . 

For these reasons we must deem that the god who directs 
the whole takes thought for men, seeing that he is benefi- 
cent, and good, and kind, and just, and po.ssessed of all the 
virtues. Wherefore the universe is also called Zeu.s, since 
to us he is the cause of life ” {peti)} 

Thus from a simple childlike personification of the sky, 

Greek thought advanced step by step to the conception of 
a Supieme God, a Heavenly Father, the beneficent Creator 
and Preserver of the universe. 

If in Gieek philosophy the idea of Zeus, the Sky-god, iiiclUmI 
reached its culminating point somewhat late, after the cenius , 
oi the nation had passed its meridian and was declining piikUas 
towards its still splendid sunset, it wa.s otherwise in Cireek 
art. At the very moment when that genius touched its -itoiympia- 
zenith, the great sculptor Phidias embodied the ideal of 
Zeus in that famous image at Olympia, which, if we may 
judge of it by the praises lavished on it by aiiticiuity, must 
have been one of the greatest glories of the ancient world, 
one of the most marvellous creations of the human hand.’- 
The Roman general, Acmilius Paulus, the conqueror of 
Macedonia, was deeply moved by the sight of the image ; 
he felt as if he were in the presence of the god himself, and 
declared that Phidias alone had succeeded in embodying 
the Homeric conception of Zcius.* Cicero says that Phidias 


the Orphic poem much 141 cater 
length i. 2. 23, vol. i. pp, 

10 0(1 MtMnekc). Most of the 

epithets applied to Zeus in this passage 
are enumerated and explained by I>to 
Chrysostom (O/. \ii. vol i. pp. 237 ,w/., 
ed. L. Dindorf). 

^ Eusebius, Prae/iam/w 
XV. 15, vol ii. pp, 40X iv/., ed/llein- 
ichen As to the Stoical conception of 
Zeus, see furthci K. Zeller, OF Phih- 
wpJm der Gmchen, l)i liter Thcil, 
Krbtc Abtheilung” (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 
324 sq. 


The passages of ancient \\riteis 
Jclerrim; t«> the slalue me cidlected 
and punted in full by J. OveibeeU, 
aittiken Sihnftqtteifeu ^,ur (F 
schiihtf dt''> hiifiste bet dett (Fief hen 
(Leipzig, i8b8), pp. 125-136, ('om- 

pare /VA, UrFt histhe Knmtmyihok^ie^ 
Hesondeier Theil, I (Leipzig, 1871), 
pp. 34 i IWmnus, v, u., 1, vi'ith 
my commentary, vol. iii. pp, 530 sqq, 

3 Livy, xlv. 28 ; Plutarch, AemtVtts 
Panins, 28 j Polyhiu.s, quoted by 
Huidas, s,v, 
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fashioned the image, not after any living model, but after 
that ideal beauty which he saw with the inward eye alone,^ 
Quintilian asserts that the beauty of the image served to 
deepen the popular religion, the majesty of the image 
equalling the majesty of the god.^ A poet declared that 
either the god must have come from heaven to earth to 
show Phidias his image, or Phidias must have gone to heaven 
to behold the deity in person,® The statue was reckoned 
one of the seven wonders of the world, ^ and to die without 
having seen it was deemed a misfortune® The Greek 
rhetorician, Dio Chrysostom, a man of fine taste, extolled it 
in one of his speeches. He calls it the most beautiful image 
on earth, and the dearest to the gods.® " He represents 
Phidias speaking of his ‘‘peaceful and everywhere gentle 
Zeus, the overseer, as it were, of united and harmonious 
Greece, whom, with the help of my art and in consultation 
with the wise and good city of Elis I set up, mild and 
august in an unconstrained attitude, the giver of life and 
breath and all good things, the common father and saviour 
and guardian of mankind, so far as it was possible for mortal 
man to conceive and imitate the divine and infinite naturc^’.'^ 
And elsewhere he says : “Methinks that if one who is heavy 
laden in mind, who has drained the cup of misfortune and 
sorrow, and whom sweet sleep visits no more, were to 
stand before this image, he would forget all the griefs and 
troubles that are incident to the life of man.’’ ® 

The Gieek So far did the Sky-god Zeus outrun his mythical pre- 
leu?and ^^^^ssor, the Sky-god Uranus, in the race of glory. By a 
Uianus curious antithesis the careers of the two Greek Sky-gods 

totheVedic almost exactly the reverse of those of their two Indian 
Sky-gocis namesakes. P'or whereas the Indian Dyaus always remained 
his simple origin as a personification of the sky, and 
as such was regularly coupled with his wife, the l^arth- 
goddess, his Gieek namesake Zeus never wedded the Karth- 


^ Cicero, Orator^ u. 8 Compaie 
the piissage of I’lotinus [Enmad, v. 8) 
quoted by J Oveibeck, Dtc antiken 
SihnftqueUcn^ p. rji, No. 716, 

2 (Quintilian, Iu\hi Orai. xii jo 9 
^ AN/!/ioL^2a Palatum^ Appendix 
Pianitdca^ iv. 81. 

^ Jlyginus., Fah. 223. 


^ Kpii tetus, Dii^seA. i. 6. 23. 

Dio (’hiysostoin, 0ml, xii, vol, i. 
p. 220, cd. D. DmdoU. 

7 Dio Chiysosttim, 0 }tii, xii. vol i, 
pp. 236 jy., ed, I. Uiiidoif. 

^ Dio ( 'hrysoslom, Oral, xii. vol i. 
pp, 229 w/., ed. L Dindotf. 
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goddess, and lost more and more the traces of his connexion 
with the mciely physical heaven, overshadowed as it weie 
and obscured in the transcendent glory of his elevation to 
the position of Supreme God. On the other hand, while 
the Greek Uranus remained to the last a tiansparent per- 
sonification of the sky, his Indian namesake, Varuna, soon 
shed that character and underwent a transformation 
analogous to that of the Greek Zeus. Thus, whereas in 
name Uranus corresponds to Varuna, and Zeus to Dyaus, 
in their mythical or divine character it is Uranus who 
answers to Dyaus, and Zeus to Varuna. If we arc asked 
why two pairs of sky-gods, with names oiiginally identical, 
ran opposite courses, we can only surmise that in each case 
the god who bore the 01 dinary name lor the sky naturally 
kept the closer to his original nature ; in Sanscrit he was 
Dyaus and in Greek Uranus ; wdicrcas the god who bore a 
name which was no longer the ordinary name for the sky 
was more easily divorced from the physical heaven, and thus 
lent himself more readily to the play of mythical fancy : in 
Sanscrit he was Varuna and in Greek Zeus. 


§ 5. Worship of the Sky among the ancient Romans 


In Roman religion we meet with the same old sky-god 
as in Vcdic and Greek mythology, llis name is Jupiter, 
which is etymologically identical with the VecHc Dyaus pita/ 
and the Greek Zens pate/% the latter part of his name {fiter) 
being only a slightly altered form of pnte/% father ", while 
the first part (///-) is contracted from as ajipears from 

the forms of the divine name lov/s and Diovis wdiich occur 
in Old Latin and Oscan. A rare alternative form of Jupiter 
is Diespitc/% in which the original form of the first part of 
the name is more clearly prc.s<Tvcd.^ The sky-god Jupiter 
was always the head of the Roman pantheon, just as his 


1 (a. WisMowii, tind Ku/im 

der Ronn'Y^ (MuniHi, r<)i2), j). 113; 
Aust, Jiipilci ”, ui W. H. Kosf!u‘t\ 
Le \ ikon tier piet kist ken and / tn/n st ken 
Mytkohfie^ u. 610 Srlir.idor, 

Realtexik&ndef indosennaniuhenAitet - 
(Stiasslna^, 1901 ), p, 670 ; 
‘‘Aryan Religion”, inj. Ilahtings’s 


Entyihpaednt of Rf tty ion and Kthits^ 
i 33; H. Hnl, i^ie Indoyenuanen 
(Stiusshuig, 0)0?; in 50'; 

As lo the loims /doais iin<I //tespifit, 
sec Vano, /)e finyutt } v. 60; 

Atilus (lellius, V. i.*. «; .vy. ; Macudnus 
Sitfittn, i* 15. 14, Servhis on Virgil, 
Aen. ix. 567. 


'I he SKy- 

gfMl 

th<* heatl of 
Roman 
p.mliiroii. 
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namesake the sky-god Zeus was always the head of the 
Greek pantheon ; but unlike Zeus the piocess of personifica- 
tion was never carried so far in Jupiter as to obscure his 
original connexion with the sky. The Latin poets not 
uncommonly use his name as equivalent to sky,^ and Ennius 
in a verse which is often quoted says : 

Behold yon shining firmament which all name Jove.” 
In another passage the same poet declares that Jupiter “is 
what the Greeks call the air, which is the wind and the clouds, 
afterwards the rain, and the cold which follows rain In 
quoting this latter passage the learned Roman antiquary Varro 
says plainly that Jupiter and Juno are the deified Sky and 
Earth , ^ and many centuries afterwards the learned Christian 
Father, St Augustine, declaied that the identity of Jupiter 
with the sky was affirmed by a multitude of witnesses.^ 

Tupitci as As a sky-god Jupiter was naturally associated with the 
l^he thunder, and the lightning, of all of which he was 
supposed to be the author. One of his epithets was Rainy, ^ 
and another was Serene, with lefercnce to a cloudless sky,^ 
because by his look he was believed to clear the cloudy 
heaven and still the storm.® In time of drought prayers 
were put up to Jupiter for rain. At Rome the women u.scd 
to go in procession with bare feet and streaming hair up the 
slope to the Capitol, and implore the deity to send the 
needed showers ; whereupon, we are told, the rain used 
immediately to fall in bucketsful, and they all returned 
home as wet as drowned rats. But nowadays, says the 
writer who records these good old times when rain was to 
be had of Jupiter for the asking, nobody believes that the 
sky is the sky, nobody fasts, nobody cares a brass button for 


^ Thus the expression sub Jo 7 >i% 
“ under Jupitei ”, means “undei the 
open sky”. See Horace, u i 

25 ; Ovid, Pa'^ti, 11. 138, 299, lii 
527, IV. 505 ; Afs Amai. 1. 726, 
n 623 , id , Meiam iv. 260 ; Claudian, 
Paitegync on the Consith Pi olnn us and 
0 /ybnuij 36 s^. For other cases of 
Jupiter used as equivalent to ‘‘ sky ”, 
see Hoi ace, Odes^ i, 22, 19 jy., in. 10 
7 sq , EpodeT, xiii i ^q ; Virgil, Ec/. 
vh. 60, Geoi'gtts, i, 418, ii. 419. 

2 Cicero, De naiuia deoimUf n. 2. 


4, ii. 25. 6 s, iii 4. 10; Kcstiis, v.j'. 
“Sublimem”, p. 400, eel. Lindsay. 

^ Knnius, <iuoteil by Vano, /V 
iiiigua Lafina^ v 65. 

^ Varro, lot. cit, 

^ AvigiiUmfif tivllale yu, 19. 
Tibullus, i. 7. 26 [Pluviojmn ) ; 
II. Dessau, Iiiuriptiona Lattnae 
Select ae^ Ko. 3043 [jenn phiviali). 

^ 11 . Dessau, him ipt tones Lattnae 
SelectaCf No. 3042. 

® Viigil, Aen, 1. 255. 
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Jupiter, and that is the icason why farming* is now in so 
bad a way ^ Speaking of these prayers for rain, the Christian 
Father, Tertullian, says contemptuously, “You sacrifice to 
Jupiter for rain, you command the people to go barefoot, 
you seek the sky on the Capitol, and you expect clouds 
from the ceiling In his capacity of a deity fiom whom 
lain could be elicited by prayer, like water fiom a bairel by 
turning a tap, Jupiter had an altar on the Aventine which 
was said to have been dedicated by the pious King NumaJ* 

But of all the celestial phenomena none weie so fre- [uiiiwi as 
quently ascribed to the direct agency of Jupiter as thunder 
and lightning. Many epithets derived from thunder andamT''* 
lightning were applied to him,‘‘ indeed the \cry names 
for lightning and thunderbolt were coupled with his name as 
if he were identical with these phenomena;''* In the Field 
of Mars at Rome there was a shrine of Lightning JupitcrJ’ 

In a familiar passage Horace speaks of Jupiter sending 
snow and hail on the caith, and hurling lightning from his 
red right hand, as if the flash of the lightning spread a ruddy 
glow over his uplifted armJ Augustu.s founded a temple 'H h* u-mph* 
of Thundering Jupiter on the Capitol in gratitude for a 
narrow escape which he had had of being killed by lightning. 

For once, when he was inarching by night in Spain, 
chanced that a flash of lightning grazed his litter and struck 
dead the slave who was carrying a torch in front of him. 

^ Petronius, Safy^ . 44. ccicniony oC at/uaelitia nuMUioiu-d by 

^ Tcitullian, 40 Tertullian 40) speabs stiougly 

Vario, A» LuR'mt, vi. 91^ ; in favour of this mU‘rpietuti<m. 

Livy, i, 20. 7 > ** ^ II, Dcsstau, [ atunu 

mentihn divnih Jovi Klhto aram in SeRt(ai\ Nos. 3044, 3045, ^046, 3047, 

Aventino dliwa'\ As to Jnpitn ; hVstus, 

R/u/m, Luy, 1. 31. H ; OvM, p. 254, e<l. Lindsay 

lii, 327 w/. ; Pliny, AW //isZ, 11. Dvssuii, /nstfiptioncs I atinae 

ii 140; Arnobius, Advenus Natunws^ .VAvA/r, Nos, 3052, 3053 ; <1. Wissown, 

V. I Tlu^ ancients appaicntly associ- RAi\\^wn nnd Knit ns der Rome) p. 

atod JupUcrKIicius rather wit h lij^blning 121. 

than with rani (Livy, Oval, Aniobius, « Vitruvius, i, 2. 5. \^itiuvius docs 
lLc(.\ Plutaich, Nitma, 15) ; Init not mention the place of the sh line, 

modern scholars aie piobably nght in hut that isdeteriniiu'd by an insciiption, 

icgartlinj^' JupiUir Khrms as primarily See (b Hcn?cn, Atta Fntivnm Ar^ 

a rain-gocl. See A ust, “Jupiter ”, valium (Berlin, 1874), p, ecxxKviii ; 

in W. IL Koscher’s lowikon de)\i*rk-^ Aust, ,r.z/. “Jupiter”, in W. IL KoHcher’s 

chhehett und^ romtschen i^tylhidopiit\ ii. der pfnechisch&nnmi tbrniuhen 

65^-658; (b WLssowa, Reltje^ion nnd Mythoh}iie^ ii, 656. 

Aulius der Rome) p. 12 1. The ^ Horace, Odes^ u 2. 1-4, 
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This Temple of Thundering Jupiter on the Capitol the devout 
empeior used often to visit Once he di earned that Capitoline 
Jupiter appeared to him and complained of the loss of 
his worshippers, who were drawn away from him by the 
attractions of the new temple. The emperor endeavoured 
to pacify the irate deity by assuring him that he had only 
planted the Thunderer there in oidei to serve as doorkeeper 
to the genuine and original Jupiter in his ancient temple 
hard by , and to lend an air of plausibility to the excuse he 
caused bells to be hung from the gable of the Thundercr^s 
temple, so that visitors to the temple might ring a bell to 
advertise the god of their appioach and to ascertain whether 
he was at home, just as Roman gentlemen "did when they 
called on their friends/ The stoiy is instructive as illustrat- 
ing the extreme jealousy of the divine nature ; for in this 
case Capitoline Jupiter was clearly very jealous of Thunder- 
ing Jupiter, though in point of fact the Thundeici was only 
himself under another name. The anecdote shows, too, 
how easy it is to multiply gods by the simple process of 
multiplying their names ; for no doubt many simple-minded 
people would take the two Jupiters for two distinct and 
even rival deities, who competed against each other for the 
custom of their worshippers. In this or some such way 
Roman mythology might have developed a god of thunder 
different from and independent of the god of the sky. Else- 
where such a differentiation of divine functions has actually 
taken place. We shall see presently, for example, that the 
Babylonian pantheon included a Thunder-god as well as a 
Sky-god, the two deities being distinct in both name and 
nature. 

Jupiter The supreme place which Jupiter occupied in the Roman 

pantheon is sufficiently indicated by the titles Best and 

[optuuus Greatest {Opttvius Maximus^ which were commonly bestowed 
aumm) whlch belonged especially to Capitoline Jupiter 

at Rome.^ When Cicero, on his return fiom exile, appealed 

1 Suetonius, XXIX. I and 3, 3001, 3002, 3003, 3004, 3005, 3007, 

xci 2. Compare ]\lonumentiim Amy-' 300S, 3009 ; K Aiist, Die Rdigion det 
rmium, ch. 29, p. 91, ed. Ilaidy Rtwier (Munstei-i.-W,, 1M99), p. 122; 

Cicero, De 7 iatura deontm, u 25 L Pi oiler, Romm he AfythoLKie'^^ i. 
64; If Dessau, 205 ^qq,\ G Wissowa, tind 
Nos. 2996, 2997, 2999, 3000, Kiiiiits dtr AWw; pp. 125 kqq. \ 
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to the pontiffs for the restoration of his house, which in his 
absence had been pulled down hy his enemy, the luffian 
Clodius, he concluded his speech with a pei oration in which 
he solemnly invoked tlie protection of the Roman Gods, 
beginning with Capitolinc Jupiter under his titles of Best 
and Gicatcst, and explaining that the Roman people gave 
the name of Best to Jupiter on account of his benefits, 
and the name of Gieatc^t on account of his povveid When 
Anthony addressed Cfaesar as king and attempted to place 
a crown on his head, (haesar icfused it and sent the 
crown to Ju[)it(‘r, Ik'st and (Jrc‘atc-,t, on the Capitol, saying 
that Jupiter alcmc was king of tlu^ Romans ' Down to tlic 
end of paganism this worship of Jupiter Best and Cxreatcst 
on the Capitol remained the heart ai Roman n‘ligion : in 
a late dedication the d(dly is styU‘d the chit'f of the gods, 
the govcrnoi of all thing, s, the iuIcm* of h<M\en and earth*'* 
lie was ind<‘e(I tin* divine einlxulimcnt of the Roman 
empiu; ; and whi^n the <Mnpeit»r Constantine ahainkmecl th(j 
old for a new leligimi, it was fitliip* tliat hr* also abandoned 
the ancient capital for a n<*w seat of (‘inpiie nearer to the 
birthplace <;f the ( )ri<mlal faith which he had borrowed fiom 
Judatsa. 

L. von SdiroohM’, H. FiZ/aar 

!h'} aliunuH iltmweh Sih\t>u\ N(». 2090, /,*rv 

tpoft, {). 470. ^ tftiistiiio tAwvitm .itthentaUnt 

* ( in’io, /^} ^ Ivij, 144* ofHtiinm tUtP A ntff’ifWijmtt* 

- Suvtoiiius, Iwr.. «» ; /.vAv/, ex pcuinUnts 

Dm) (\issuis Nliv. n. fitirEfu, pl,uHfu Huvitn "irnttim 

Cotpin InsiiiEhuum i atiuiuum, AfO /r/' 

vol. vjii, Snpplcinvtihiin, P.irs H, E^sttiL 'I’lu* insviipfion is «o 

{C'slin, I<S<)4), j», 174, S, Xo, iS/nn fiojn lln* fotnlh ( rntuiy A.t». 



CHAPTER III 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SKY AMONG NON-ARYAN 
PEOPLES OF ANTIQUITY 


§ I . The Worship of the Sky among the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians 

The woi- Having treated of the worship of the sky among the Aryan 

ship of the t r x.« ‘i. ^ ‘11 ^ . 

sky among of antiquity we now pass to consider that worship 

non-Aiyan among peoples of different races and different languages, 
peopes. begin with the ancient Babylonians and Egyptians, 

the two peoples whose civilization dates from the remotest 
past of which we possess written records. 

'The To take the Babylonians first. It was at one time the 

in Baby- fashion to regard Babylonian civilization as of purely Semitic 
loma origin, and to assume that the Semitic Babylonians and they 
alone were the founders of that complicated system of 
religious belief and practice which we know to have existed 
from a very early time on the banks of the Euphrates. But 
the extensive excavations conducted in Babylonia within 
recent years have proved beyond the reach of doubt that 
before the Semites ever reached Babylonia the country was 
occupied by a non-Semitic lace known as the Sumerians, 
who tilled the land, reared cattle, built cities, dug canals, and 
developed a comparatively high civilization, including a 
copious literature. But there is some evidence that even 
the Sumerians were not the first inhabitants of the land. It 
is probable that, like the Semites of a later age, they were 
merely settlers in it, and that they reached the fertile valley 
of the two rivers from some mountainous region of Central 
Asia. Who occupied the country before the coming of the 
Sumerians we cannot say, for of the aborigines we know 

62 
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nothing. The first inhabitants of Babylonia of whom we 
have definite knowledge were the Sumerians ; they deeply 
influenced the religion of the Semitic invaders who attacked 
and overthrew their empire, and it is impossible rightl}’” to 
understand the religious system of the Semitic Babylonians 
without taking into account the foreign Sumerian influence 
under which it grew upJ 

The beginning of Sumerian influence in Babylonia is Antuiuity 
lost in the mists of antiquity, but an eminent historian,, the 
late Leonard W. King, was of opinion that the earliest J^unienan 
religious centres in the country may well have been 
founded some six or seven thousand years before Christ. 

The decline of the political power of the Sumerians, on ‘^nprenLcy 
the other hand, may be assigned roughly to the centuries 
between 2500 B.C. and 2300 B.C. At the latter date 
Babylon had risen to a position of pre-eminence among the 
cities of the land, and the Semitic population had gained a 
complete mastery over their ancient rivals, whom they 
gradually absorbed. From that time onward the city of 
Babylon maintained her supremacy, and never ceased to be 
the capital of the country to which she afterwards gave her 
namc.^ 

While the Babylonians in their religious beliefs wcre'riK^ 
deeply influenced by the conquered Sumerians, they in their 
turn exercised a still deeper influence on their northern 
neighbours the Assyrians, At first, indeed, the Assyrians 
were no more than a handful of colonists from Babylonia, 
who carried with them the faith of their mothei country to 
their new home. Though later on they gained their in- 
dependence, and after many centuries of conflict reduced the 
elder b^-anch of their race to subjection, their system of 
religion, despite a few changes and modifications, always 
remained essentially Babylonuin. Hence their religious 
writings may safely be used as materials for the study of 
Babylonian religion.^ Indeed a great, perhaps the greatest, 
part of our knowledge of the Babylonian religion is derived 

1 L. W. Kinp;, Babylon hin RAi^i^hn Camhnd}\i' Amiml H/xlory, i.i* (Cam- 
and Mytholo^iy (London, i89<)), pp. i()24) pp. 356 

Compare /V/., A /hdory of L, W, Kinf?, Babyhmian Reli^on 

Sumer and Akhad (I/mdon, 1916), and AlythoUgy^ pp. 2 
pp. I S. IT, Lang<lon, in Phe ® I., W. KiniJ, V- 5 * 
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The iibiaiy from Assyrian documents, and mainly from the thousands 

which once formed part of the library of 
pal at King Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. That ruthless conqueror, 
Nineveh enlightened patron of learning, was one of the last 

kings to occupy the throne of Assyria, reigning from 
669 B.c. to about 625 B.C. To his credit, he made great 
efforts to collect and preserve the old literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria. His scribes visited especially the ancient 
cities and temples of the south, and took copies of literary 
works of all sorts which they found there. These they 
gathered and arranged in the king’s palace at Nineveh, 
and the wrecks of that great library now^ form our prin- 
cipal source of information on Babylonian religion and 
mythology ^ 

The Baby- The gods of the Babylonians, in the forms under which 
anThropo*^^ they were worshipped during the later historical periods, weie 
mojphic conceived as beings with very definite personalities. All 
the greater gods, though they wielded superhuman powers, 
were supposed to be endowed with human forms, possessed 
of human thought and feeling, and animated by human 
passions. Like men they were born, like men they loved 
and fought, and like men they died. In short, the 
Babylonian gods were highly anthropomorphic ; the dis- 
tinction between the worshipper and his god was not in 
kind but in degree.^ 

Babylonian While the higher gods of the Babylonian pantheon have 
worship "ot strongly maikcd individualities, it is not 

natuie difficult to discover the ground of their differentiation. On 
peisoniH- “this subject I will quote the opinion of one of our best 
cations of authorities on Babylonian religion, the late Leonard W. 
foices. King. I do so all the more gladly because his testimony 
goes to confirm the general thesis which I maintain in this 
treatise, namely, that a very large part of religion, at least 
in Its earlier phases, is based on a direct personification of 
nature. Speaking of the Babylonian pantheon, Mr. King 
says : “ The characters of the gods themselves betray their 
origin. They are personifications of natural forces ; in 
other words, the gods and many of the stories told concern- 
ing them are the best explanation the Babylonian could 
^ L. W. King, oJ>, ctL pp. 3 sq ^ L. W. King, op, lit, pp H u/. 
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give, after many centuries of observation, of the forces and 
changes he saw at work aiound him in the natural world. 

He saw the sun pass daily overhead, he observed the phases 
of the moon and the motions of the stars ; he felt the wind 
and feared the tempest ; but he had no notion that these 
things were the result of natural laws. In company with 
other primitive peoples he explained them as the work of 
beings very like himself. He thought of nature as animated 
throughout by numberless beings, some hostile and sonic 
favourable to mankind, in accordance with the treatment he 
had received from them. From the greater powers and 
forces in nature he deduced the existence of the greater 
gods, and in many of the legends and myths he told concern- 
ing them we may see his nafve explanation of the working of 
the universe. He did not speak in allegoiy or symbol, but 
believed his stories literally, and moulded his life in accord- 
ance with their teaching. Babylonian religion, therefore, in 
its general aspect may be regarded as a worship of nature, 
and the gods themselves may be cla.ssificd as the personifica- 
tions of various natural powers.” ^ 

Now the Babylonians divided the whole lealm of natuie riu'Baby- 
into three departments, namely the Sky, the Earth, and the 
subterranean Water, and each of these dcpaitments they Anu. H<*1, 
personified as a god. To the Sky-god they gave the name 
of Anu ; to the Earth-god they gave the name of Bel ; and 
to the Water-god they gave the name of Ea. These three 
gods were superior to all the other deities, but among 
themselves they were approximately equal. Together they 
embraced the whole universe within their sphere of influ- 
ence, thus forming a triad or trinity which may be compared 
to the Greek trinity of Zeus, Poseidon, and IMuto. When, 
therefore, a worshipper invoked Anu, Bel, and F.a, he bclievcrl 
that he named all the powers that determine the fate of man, 
since their triple kingdom comprised within it all the realms 
of the many inferior deities/^ At a very early period in 
Sumerian history wc find these three great deities mentioned in 

1 L. W. King, HahyloiJitm KAiyioti in Schi sulci \ Die KcUimih ijtfn 

and Mythology^ pp. 9 nndda^AUe 7 hUmen/'^ {IWtlUXf 1902), 

p 350; M, JaMrow, 77 i& Rdfgwn of 

^ L. W. King, Babylonian Religion Babylonia and 
and Mythology^ p. 14; 11. Ziramern, 1898), pi>. 107, 147^^5^. 
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SumciiAn close Connexion with each other under their Sumerian names 
tii”threJ of Anna or Ana, corresponding to Anu, of Enlil corresponding 
gods. to Bel, and of Enki corresponding to Ea, King Lugal-zaggisi, 
who caused the inscription to be written in which their names 
occur, was one of the earliest Sumerian rulers of whose icign 
we have evidence, and we can thus trace back the existence 
of this great trinity of gods to the very beginning of history. 
During the later periods the connexion of these deities with 
each other, as the thiee great gods of the universe, lemaincd 
in full foice. Each member of the tiinity had his own centie 
Anu, of worship Thus Anu, while he had temples in other parts 
woilhippcfi country, was specially worshipped in Uruk, the Baby- 

at Uruk Ionian name of Erech, which is mentioned in Genesis as one 
EnhKal’ oldest citics of BabyloiiiaJ The Semitic god Bel was 

Nippur, identified with the Sunieiian deity Enlil, whose worship in 
E-Kur, as his temple in the city of Nippur was called, is the 
oldest, or one of the oldest, of the local cults attested by the 
archaic insciiptions. The worship of Ea, the third member 
of the trinity, took its rise in Eridu, the most southerly of 
the great citics of Babylonia. The site of the city, now 
marked by the mound of Abu Shahren, is some fifty miles 
distant fiom the mouth of the Shatt cl- Arab ; but in the 
earliest period of Babylonian history, before the formation 
of the present delta, the city must have stood on the shoic 
of the Persian Gulf.**^ 

Anil, the Anu, thc name of the Babylonian Sky-god, means the 
high'’.® It is of Sumerian origin, being probably 
derived from the Sumerian word signifying thc sky ; in 
any case Anu is essentially a personification of the sky,'^ like 
His Dyaus in Sanscrit, Zeus in Greek, and Jupiter in Latin, 
to the^ther Though the three members of the trinity, as wc have seen, 
oT*thr^°”^ may be regarded as approximately equal in dignity and 
tnmty. powcr, yct in theory a certain supremacy appears to have 

^ Genesis X., lo, ^ II. J^imnicin^ in K. Schra<k*r*h 

2 L. W. King, Bahyloman RelvFon Pic Keiiimthriftm und das AHc 

and JlfyPio/ojify, pp. l6 st/. As tu pp. 35X M, Jiistiow, 

King Lugal-yaggisi, see W. King, Thc Religion of Hatyhmia and As&yyia^ 
A llistoy of Sumer and Ahkad^ pp. pp. S8-90; P, Dhonm*, i,a Religion 
193 W* this l.ittei passage thc Ai'iy}oAMylonknne{y^t\%^\i'iio)^\s\i. 
author givc& the god’s name as Ana. 53 .u/, ; Hr. Meissner, Bahylotnen and 

3 M. Jastiow, 7 'he Reiijiion of As^yHcn (lleidelberg, 1920 1925), 

Babylonia and Assyria^ p. 1 53. ii. 4. 
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been assigned to the Sky-god, Anu, as standing at the head 
of the divine hierarchy, like the Sky-god, Zeus, at the head 
of the Greek pantheon.^ lie was described by preference 
as King (sharm) and Father of the Gods (md?/ tldniy^ Mis 
theoretical superiority to the other two persons of the trinity 
is clearly marked by the assignation to him of the number 
sixty, the unit of the sexagesimal system, while the other 
two gods had to content themselves with the inferior 
numbers of fifty and forty respectively." Thus the Sk}^-god 
marched, so to say, in the van of the trinity, while the 
Water-god brought up the rear. The Sky-god, Anu, was 
naturally conceived of as dwelling in the radiant heaven , 
there was the throne {Jcxissu) on which he sat, and fioni 
which, as occasion served, he also stood u[). Ills special 
home would seem to have been in the northern sky.^ 

Yet in spite of the lofty rank accorded to him as head The woi- 
of the pantheon, the worship of Anu ap])ears never to 
have been popular in Babylonia. Though he passed 
for the Father of the Gods, he remained little moic than 
an abstraction. None of the important cities of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria revered him as their patron deity.*' 

It is true that he was worshipped .specially in Dcr, but 
that city never attained to a position of ascendancy in 
the country. In Assyria his worship was thrown into the 
shade by that of the national god Ashur.® lie was honoured, At 
indeed, in Erech, but there his cult was soon ousted by the 
worship of his daughter Ishtar, the Babylonian goddess of his 
love, who was there inseparably associated with him. Not 
content with installing herself beside her father in the temple 
of E-anna, “the house of heaven” .she introduced her 
characteristically licentious rite.s, which made the city a 
byword, and in which her Heavenly Father presumably had 
no share/ In Ashur, the old capital of Assyria, the Sky- 


1 M. Jastrow, op tit. pp. 88, 207 ; 
P Dhorme, op. cit, pp. 53 sq., 66 sq. 

2 H. Zimmern, op a‘t. p. 352 , 
i*. Dhorme, op iit. p. 68. 

3 M. Jastrow, op. tit. p. ^65; II. 
Zimmein, op at. p. 352. 

^ H. Zimmern, op. tit. p. 352. 

® H. Zimmern, op, cit. p 352 ; 
M. Jastrow, op. tit. p, 89 ; P. Dhorme, 


<7/. pp. 68 K, Meyer, (Jest hit htc 
tits AUeiiitms^^ 1. 2 (Htmij^ait ami 
Perliii, tyo9), ji. 423 ; S. H. Lani^<lon, 
in The Ctimhnt{iie AndcHf ///story * 
Z<)6* 

® P, I)h<>rmc, op. cit. ]>p. 69 sq. ; 
M. Jastrow, op. cit. pp. 155, 207. 

P. Dhorme, op, at. p, 69; H. 
Zimmern, op, cit, p. 352. As to the 
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god Anu shared a temple with Ramman or Adad, the god 
of thunder and lightning, who was deemed his son.^ Thus 
the differentiation of the Thunder-god fiom the Sky-god, 
which was barely incipient in Roman religion,^ was complete 
in Babylonian religion ; the division of labour, which works 
such wonders in human society, was successfully applied in 
the society of the gods ; the Supreme Being was relieved of the 
trouble of rolling the thunder and hurling the lightning, and 
might consequently devote himself with less interruption to 
that life of contemplation which may be thought peculiarly 
appropriate to a celestial deity. The temple of the two gods 
at Ashur was originally built by Shamshi-Adad, a high 
priestly official, but after going to decay for six hundred and 
forty-one years it was pulled down by Ashur-dan, King of 
Assyria. Sixty years afterwards, about 1 1 oo B.C., it was 
rebuilt in magnificent style by King Tiglath-pileser, who 
has recorded its restoration in an inscription. He tells us 
that in the beginning of his reign Anu and Adad, the great 
gods, his lords, demanded of him the restoration of their 
sacred dwelling. He proceeds : “ I made bricks, and 1 
cleared the ground, until I reached the artificial flat terrace 
upon which the old temple had been built. I laid its 
foundation upon the solid rock and incased the whole place 
with brick like a fireplace, oveilaid on it a layer of fifty 
bricks in depth, and built upon this the foundations of the 
temple of Anu and Adad of large square stones. I built it 
from foundation to roof larger and grander than before, and 
erected also two great temple towers, fitting ornaments of 
their great divinities. The splendid temple, a biilliant and 
magnificent dwelling, the habitation of their joys, the house 
for their delight, shining as bright as the stars on heaven's 
firmament and richly decorated with ornaments through the 
skill of my artists, I planned, devised, and thought out, 
built and completed. I made its interior brilliant like the 
dome of the heavens ; decorated its walls, like the splendour 

worship of Ishtar at Kiech (Uiuk), History^ 396 The huj^c walls 
see M. Jastrow, op. at. pp 84, 311, of the moat which surrounded the 
472, 475 648; H. Zimmein, op, temple aie sUlI intact. 

at. pp. ^22 sq, ; and as to the city, the ^ M, Jastrow, op, c/t, pp. 153 
temple E-anna and its tower, see S. 11. 207. 

I^angdon, in The Camhiti^e Am tent See above, ji. 60. 
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of the rising stars, and made it grand with resplendent 
brilliancy. I reared its temple towers to heaven and com- 
pleted its roof with burned brick ; placed therein the upper 
terrace containing the chamber of their great divinities ; and 
led into its interior Anu and Adad, the great gods, and 
made them dwell in this their lofty home, thus gladdening 
the heart of their great divinities.” Having thus recounted 
the rebuilding of the temple the king prays to the two gods 
as follows- “May, therefore, Anu and Adad turn to me 
truly and faithfully, accept graciously the lifting up of my 
hand, hearken unto my devout prayers, giant unto me and 
my reign abundance of rain, years of prosperity, and fruitful- 
ness in plenty! May they bring me back safely from 
battle and from flight ; may they reduce to submission all 
the countries of my enemies, mountain regions that arc 
powerful, and kings who are my adversaries! May they 
come nigh unto me and my priestly seed with friendly 
blessings ; may they establish my priesthood as firm as the 
rocks before Ashur and the great deities for the future and 
for ever ! ” ^ 

This prayer for rain and fruitfulness is addressed with Aci.ui per- 
great propriety to the gods of the sky and the thunder, who 
might reasonably be expected to fertilize the fiuits of the to Ann by 
earth by the genial rain from heaven. If the Assyrian king 
discriminated at all between the two great deities whom he 
so highly honoured, it would seem that he put his trust 
rather in the Thunder-god than in the Sky-god, for aftci 
invoking the curses of Anu and Adad on any who should 
thereafter break, destroy, or conceal his memoiial slab and 
foundation cylinder and erase his signature, the monarch 
proceeds: “May Adad strike his country with disastrous 
lightning!” thus apparently implying that the lightning 
of the Thunder-god was a more efficient instrument of 
vengeance than any that the Sky-god could wield. Can we 
see in this a hint that at A.shur the Sky-god was being 
elbowed out by his own son, just as at Krcch he was elbowed 
out by his own daughter ? 

1 “ Inscription of Ti^Tlath-piIc&e^ I., (piolinfr I have chiin|^e<l a hinjrlc word, 

King of Assyna’S m R. F. Harper’s substituting the Knglish *<plat-e<l” for 
Assyrian and Babylonian TJteraimr the American “located.” 

(New Voik, 1901), pp. 25 ry. In 
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Antuoi As cveiy god must have his wife, Anu was piovided 

wife of’ with a consoiL called Antu or Antum. Her name is 

apparently a feminine form of Anu, just as Bel had a female 
partner called Belit, whose name is a feminine form of his 
own.^ In an inscription of Agumkakrime, who reigned 
over Babylon about 1650 B.C., the king prays, “May Anu 
and Antum, who live in heaven, send a blessing on Agiim, 
the good king, who built the sanctuaries of Marduk and 
freed from obligation the workmen ! But, apart from her 
chaiacter as a wife, Antu or Antum appears to have had 
no very distinct personality ; it is said that after the time of 
Agumkakiime she is never mentioned again in the inscrip- 
tions of Babylonian and Assyrian lulers.® Yet in the 
theological lists, which aimed at reducing the crowded 
pantheon to some soit of order and system, Anu was identi- 
fied with, the sky and his wife Antu with the earth. ^ Thus 
in the religion of Babylonia we find again that ancient 
myth of the marriage of Sky and Eaith which we have 
already met with in the religions of India and Greece. 


§ 2 , The Wonhip of the Sky among the ancient Egyptians 


In 

Egyptian 
ni> thology 
Sky (Nut) 
and Eaith 
(Seb or 


Herodotus tells us that the ancient Egyptians obseived 
laws and customs which for the most part wcie exactly the 
reverse of those observed by the rest of mankincl.'’ The 
observation which the Father of History applied to the laws 


mamod'^ and cusloms of the Egyptians might perhaps be extended to 
couple; but their mythology. To take the particular in.staiicc with which 
fs'ihe'wife Concerned, they resembled other nations in 

and the ' personifying the Sky and Eaith, and in mairying tliem to 
die'^hus! other, but they differed from other nations in represont- 

band ing the Earth as the husband and the Sky as the wife. 

The re.ison for this assignment of sexes to the two deities is 


grammatical ; for in the Egyptian language the word for 
sky [pet) is feminine, and the word for eartli {to) is 


’ M. J.isti(.w, 0/, til. p. IS3, IJ. Meyci, Cn'i.<lihhtf tit's Alttrtums, i. a 

/'.inmiem, op. til. p. 352; I’. Dhorme, (StuUj'art and Iteilin, lyoi)), p. 585. 

Op, til, 70 M. Jaslrow, cp, lit, p, 

“Insciiption nf Agumkakrime”, Dhonne, f/V. p 70 
in K. F Assy) tan and Baby* l\ I))u>rmo, Pa RAt\uoii 

lottiivi LiteyaiMt\ p 15. As to tlie Bahylonmtm\ p. 70, 

(late of King Agumkakiime, sec E. ^ Heiodotus, ii. ,55. 
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masculine.^ In Egyptian mythology the Earth-god is 
named Seb or Keb (for the name is variously rcndcicd), and 
in art he is represented in human form reclining on the 
ground with one arm raised : the Sky-goddess is named Nut, 
and in art she is represented as a woman with her body 
arched over that of her husband, hei feet resting on the 
ground at one of his extremities and her hands touching the 
ground at the other. Sometimes, as if to render her identity 
with the sky perfectly clear, her body is spangled with stars." 

The Egyptians, like many other peoples, had a tiadition rhesopaia- 
that at first the sky and the earth were not separate from each 
other. This they expressed in mythical form by represent- ft om Eaitu 
ing the Sky-goddess Nut lying flat on her husband the 
Earth-god Seb or Keb, until Shu, the father of the Sky- *shti, the 
goddess, insinuated himself between the pair and raised up sky^ 
the Sky-goddess, thus creating the sky and the earth in trocUUss 
their present form and position.^ Egyptian artists were 
fond of depicting Shu in the act of uplifting the Sky-goddess 
and supporting her on his upraised hands There were 
many variations in their representations of the scene. In 
some of them we see Shu holding up the boat of the 
Sun-god Ra under the body of the Sky-goddess ; in others 
we see the two boats of the Sun-god placed side by side on 
her back, the deity in the one boat being the Sun-god in 
his capacity of Khepera, while in the other he is Osiris. 
Sometimes the head of the Sky-goddess points to the cast, 
and at other times to the west ; sometimes the Earth-god 
lies with his head to the west, at othci times with his head 
to the east.** A text from the tombs of the Kings at Thebes 

1 A.Eiman, - K^yptia?t,\ (London, 1908), p. 57, 

(Berlin, 1909), p. 7. 4 (8u) E A Wallis Budge, The 

A. Wiedemann, Relii^ion oj the OWv of the K}typtntm^ li. J05. lun 
Anciettt E^iryptians (London, 1897), scenes in which Shu L repiescnted siip- 
pp. 230-232; A. Krman, Die ti^i^pUsihe porting the Sky-goddess on lus lirauls, 

ReBKion\ pp. 7, 14, 35; (Sir) E. A. see (Sir) K A. Wnihs Biulge, op, tit 
Wallis Budge, The Goch oJ the 11. 99, with the plate hieing p. 96 ; H. 

Egyptians (L<jndon, 1904), ii 97 r//., Butgseh, Reliywn imd A/ythoit\i*ie dee 
99, 100, 104 ^ ^ (Leipzig, 1885), p. 210 ; 

2 A VAXiimyUieityypt hche Reliy^ion^,^ A. Wiedemann, Reliy^ionoftheAttcient 
PP* 35 A. Wiedemann, Rdtylou E^pttan^ p. 231; A. Knnan, d)ie 
of the ulncieni Ej^yptiam, pp. 32 ,w/. ; ti^'vptiuhe Reii^noft^ p. 35 ; G, Maspero, 

(Sir) E A. Wallis Budge, lyie Cods Histohe Anciemte de$ Peuptet de 
of the Egyptians, ii. 98, 104, 105; POrient Ciassipte, ies Ongtms {Voxk, 

J. II. Breabtcd, Hhtory of the Aneient 1895), p. 129. 
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says of Shu that “ he has divided the heaven from the earth ; 
he has uplifted the heaven in eternity above the earth ” ^ 
The radical meaning of his name appears to be “the 
Uplifter^’, corresponding to the loot shi\ “to uplift, to uplift 
oneself’'; it expresses the belief that he was the supporter 
of the heavens, or the divinity who had once raised them 
and thus separated them from the earth/*^ In later times the 
Egyptians conceived of him as god of the air which fills the 
space between earth and sky.® As the god of that vast inter- 
mediate legion Shu was thus appropiiately represented under 
the form of a god who held up the sky with his two hands, 
one suppoiting it at the place of sunrise, and the other at 
the place of sunset ; several porcelain figures" exist in which 
he is seen kneeling on one knee, in the act of lifting up with 
his two hands the sky with the solar disk in it.^ 

The Sky-goddess Nut is spoken of in Egyptian texts as 
“ lady of heaven ", “ mistress and mother of the gods ", “ Nut, 
the great lady, who gave birth to the gods", “Nut, who 
gave birth to the gods, the lady of heaven, the mistress of 
the two lands".® She is usually represented in the form of 
a woman who bears on her head a vase of water, which has 
the phonetic value Nu, thus indicating both her name and 
her nature as the source of rain.® According to one myth, 
the Sky-goddess Nut gave birth to her son the Sun-god 
daily : traversing her body he arrived at her mouth, into 
which he disappeared, and passing through her body he 
was reborn the next morning. Another myth set forth how 
the sun sailed in a boat up the legs and over the back of 
the goddess until noon, when he embarked in another boat, 


^ A. \Vio<lemann, Religion oj the 
Am lent Egyptian <1^ pp 32 \q. 

‘-2 A Wicflemann, Religion oJ the 
. Im tent Egyptian p. 33 . Uut accoid- 
ing to Sii E A. Wallis Budge [The 
God? of the Egyptian?^ u. 87), ‘‘the 
name Shu appears to he deuved fiom 
the loot shn^ * diy, paiched, witheicd, 
empty ’ ; . . , Thus Shu was a god 
who was connected with the heal and 
dt yness of sunlight and with the dry 
atmospheic which exists between the 
earth and the sky,” 

A. Kiman, Die agypiisc/ie Religion, 
P- 19 


4 (Sn) E. A Wallis Budge, 7 Vie 
Co(h oJ the Egyptians, iu 89. 

A. Wieilemann, Religion of the 
Am lent Egyptian?, p. 232 ; (Sir) K. 
A. Wallis Budge, The Cmh of the 
Egyptian?, li. 102 u/, 

® (Sir) K, A. V/alhs Budge, 7 'he 
Codi of the Egyptian?, ii. 103* In the 
illustration given by the authm ou this 
page Nut is figuied as a woman with 
star-spangled body, standing erect, with 
her arms stretched at full length above 
her head ; beneath her arms is some- 
thing which may represent a vessel of 
water. 
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in which he continued his journey down the aims of the 
goddess until sunset. In the picture which accompanies 
and illustrates this myth, the whole body and limbs of the 
goddess are bespangled with stars, as if to remove any 
possible uncertainty about the nature of the object which 
she personified.^ 

But the Egyptians sometimes conceived of the sky not The s,k> 
as a woman but as a huge cow, the legs of which were held 
in position by various divinities, whilst the body of the animal hy tiu* 
was supported by the god Shu. In one representation of 
this celestial cow the stars arc figured in a low along the 
stomach of the animal, while the Sun is seen in his boat 
between its forelegs. This heavenly cow was sometimes 
identified with Nut and sometimes with the goddess Ilathor. 

When the Sun-god Ra decided to rctiic from the lower world, 
he took up his abode on the back of the cow, and there he 
ruled the upper heaven, which, as the text relates, he had 
himself created, together with all those happy heavenly 
fields, where the pious Egyptian hoped after death to dwell 
among the millions of departed spirits who sing the piaiscs 
of the God their makcr/*^ 

* (Sii) E. A. Walhs \i. 64 ; (^n) A, 

Godi of the K}*yptiau\^ ii. 104 w/., \sith W.illis fhuljjn*, Tht Godsojthe 

plate facing p/ 96 n. 106; K. Knnan, Ihe ((iD'Itiu/ie 

^ A. Wietleinann, Peltyjon of the A'etiyio?i, pp 7, iS, 15, 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE SKY AMONG THE CIVILIZED 
PEOPLES OF THE FAR EAST 


§ I. The Worship of the Sly tn CJwia 


Pieavenoi ANOTHER people of ancient civilization who have wor- 
Supi^eme^^^ shipped thc sky from time immemorial are the Chinese. 
God in the Indeed, in the religion of China thc sky, personified as a 
pantheon divine powcr, has always occupied, and still occupies, thc 
supreme place in thc national pantheon. It is worshipped not 
only under its proper name Ti'en^ “sky”, but also under the 
title of Ti^ “Emperor”, and still more commonly under thc 
title of Shang-ti^ “ Emperoi-above ” or “Siipicmc Emperor”. 
These latter titles clearly indicate the conception of the sky 
as a personal being and supieme lulcr.^ In the Chinese 
classics the word for sky or heaven {'Pien, pronounced 
Thien) is everywhere used to denote the Supreme Power, 
ruling and governing all the affairs of men with an omni- 
potent and omniscient righteousness and goodness ; and 
this impersonal term is constantly interchanged in thc same 
paragraph for thc personal names Emperor (7V) and Supreme 
Emperor {Shang-ti)? Thus we may safely conclude that 


^ J H Plath, Die und dc} 

CitUm der alien t'hmcstn^ i. (Munich, 
1862) pp. n, 18 ; (Sir) E. B 

Tylor, Pfimiiwc Culture*^ (I^ondon, 
li; 257 » 352 ; J. Legge m .Vrtimv/ 
Books of ihe East^ vol. iii. (Oxfoid, 
1879) pp xxiii ^qq , ; A. Reville, f.a 
Religion Chimtse (J^aiis), 1889, pp. 
134 sqq. ; C. cle ITarlez, Res Rehgiom 
de ia Chine (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 31 

W » 35 W* ? J* Hioot, yVie 

Religion of thc Chinese (New Yoik, 


1910), p. 103 ; M.nct'l (itiinct, la 
Religion ties Chinois (f^aiis, 1 922), p, 
49. Shangdi is thc tcun which most 
Protestant missionaries in Gliinn have* 
adopted to iqiresent thc word (hid ; tor 
thc* same purpose the Ciilholic mission- 
aries have chosen the expression 'Pien 
Chit^ that is “ Lord of Heaven ”, Sec 
R F. Johnston, tnon and Dragon in 
Norlhein China (London, 1910), p. 
395 note *. 
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from the eailiest times of which we have any record the 
Chinese have personified the vault of heaven as a mighty, 
indeed almighty god. Tvloie than that, theie are indications 
in the Chinese classics that the god was conceived in human 
shape. For example, we read of a barren woman who 
sacrificed and then walked in the footprints of the Sky-god 
{Shang^ti) in order to obtain offspring. Yet, whether from 
religious veneration or a lack of poetic fancy, the process of 
peisonification in his case was never cairied vciyfar. his 
majestic figure always remained aloof, remote, and awful : 
it was never, like that of the Greek Sky-god Zeus, familiar- 
ized and brought home to the minds and hcaits of his 
worshippers by nitiinatc personal traits, gossipy anecdotes, 
and romantic adventures, such as the dethronement of 
Cronus and the war with the Cjiants/ 

In conformity with this lofty, but somewhat frigid, con-Th(Muu. 
ception of the Sky-god his worship has always lemained 
more or less cold, abstiuct, and official. It is the religion tin‘ sky is 
of the State, not of the people : it attiacls the dc\otion and 
secures the homage of the learned, it does not win the 
affection and excite the enthusiasm of the gicat mass 
men. Candidates who liavc pas.scd their cxaminaticiiis 
return their thanks to Heaven, and at marriage bride and 
bridegroom pay their respects to the same mighty being. 

In the schoed of Confucius there are devotees wlio celebrate 
the wor.ship of Heaven at the new and the full moon ; others 
are content to do so once a year. But on the whede the 
occasions on which the ordinary man pro.stratcs himself 
before the great Cxdcstial Being, the Supreme lunperor, arc 
not frciiucnt, nor arc the devotions which the deity receives 
characterized by leligious fervour: the woiship of Heaven 
counts for little in the life of the ordinaiy Chinese. Heaven 
is too high and too majestic, they say, to recedve the ap- 
proaches of common fidk, to consult their needs, and to giant 
their rcfiucsts. Most people believe that the earthly ICmperor, 'riu* 
who claims to be descended from hc*avcn and hence bears 
the title of Son at Heaven, is alone (lualified to render to ih(? 
Heaven its diui and to celebrate its rites with fitting 
and solemnity* Hcncc it has come about that the full 
* A, Krville, lu CJuftoht\ pp. 136 vr/. 
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worship of Heaven is regularly celebrated at the Imperial 
Court alone. Theie it has attained to the dignity of a 
fundamental institution of State, and the Chinese people 
would be exceedingly displeased and exceedingly disquieted 
if the Emperor failed to discharge this essential part of his 
duties. This state of public opinion is a logical outcome of 
the conception which people in general have formed of the 
character of the Celestial Power, the Supreme Emperor. 
As he is supposed to govern the world by general laws 
without consideration for individuals, it is natural and ap- 
propriate that the nation as a whole, represented by and, as 
it were, summed up in the person of the Emperor, should 
pay him the honours which he has a right to expect from 
mankind. That is why the worship of Heaven holds the 
first place in the Imperial religion, which is at the same 
time the religion of the State.^ 

Heaven While Heaven or the Sky-god is believed to regulate 

the whole order of natuie, he is deemed paiticulaily re- 
fof^the sponsible for the order of the seasons, on which the welfare 
couiseof indeed the existence of mankind is dependent. Hence 
and the sacrifices are offered to him for a good year, in other words, 
food^^ abundant crops ; and as the crops in their turn depend 

on the fall of rain, he is expected and lequested to send 
seasonable showers to refresh and fertilize the thirsty and 
bairen earth. This utilitarian aspect of the Sky-god, in 
virtue of which he is ultimately charged with the mainten- 
ance of the food supply, is the principal and perhaps the 
original source of the religious veneration which he in.spircs 
in the minds of his worshippers.*'^ 

The great Of all the sacrifices offered to Heaven in China the 
saciificeto important and the most august is that which takes 

thrmghrof place on the night of the winter solstice, that is, on the 
longest night of the year. The moment is eminetilly suit- 
sosice. ^ night the light, of which Heaven i.s in 

some sense the personification, begins to increase ; the god is 
born again, the day is his birthday. For the same reason 

^ A. Kdville, La Religion ChUioise^ des Chinois, jjp. 50, 56 y//. ; a.s to the 
|)p 140- 142 As to the title “Son title, compare J. Lcggc, m Sacred 
of Heaven” bestowed on the emperoi, Booh of the East, voh iii. p. xxv note h 
and his claim to be descended from ^ Marcel Clranet, La Religion des 
Heaven, see Marcel Clranet, Am Chmois^ p. 49. 
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in antiquity the woi'shippers of Mithra selected the winter 
solstice as the birthday of the Sun, and in order to wean 
the pagans from their devotion to the Sun on that day, the 
Catholic Chuich adroitly transferred the birthday of Christ 
fiom Old Christmas on the sixth of January to New 
Christmas on the twenty-fifth of December.^ The Chinese The AUai 
sacrifice to Heaven at midwinter is offered on the Altar of 
Heaven {Tien-tan\ also known as the Round Eminence 
( Yuen-khiu\ which stands to the south of the Chinese 
quarter of Peking. The altar, open to the sk}^ consists of 
three round maible terraces, of different dimensions, placed 
one above the other, all provided with balustrades and 
accessible by m*arble staircases, which exactly face the four 
quarters of the compass. It thus icprcsents the celestial 
sphere with its cardinal points. A wide area, including a 
park with huge old trees, surrounds this, the greatest altar 
in the world. The whole is enclosed by high walls, within 
which there is room for a town of forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 

On the longest night of the year the lunperor, the Son 'i Mi(‘ s<on<* 
of Heaven, repairs, or rather used till lately to repair, to the 
altar in great state. Princes, grandees, officers, attendants, 
troops to the number of many hundreds, cscoit him, and 
many hundreds more assemble on the altar to receive him. 
Everybody is gorgeously attired in the richest ceremonial 
costume. Lit up by the flickering glare of great torches, 
the spectacle is very imposing. Every prince, minister, and 
mandarin has his allotted place on the terraces of the altar 
or on the marble pavement which surrounds it On the 
upper terrace is planted perpendicularly a large tablet 
bearing the inscription, “Imperial Heaven — Supreme 
Emperor : it stands in a shrine on the north side of the 
altar and faces due south. In two rows, facing east and 
west, arc shrines containing tablets sacred to the ancestors 
of the Itmperor ; and the presence of the ancestral tablets 
is significant, because it shows that the Son of Heaven 
worships Heaven as the oldest, the original ancestor of 
his house. Before each tablet a variety of .sacrificial 
food is placed in conformity with ancient precedent and 
* vScc below, pp. 52O-52S. 
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tradition. On the second terrace stand tablets in honour 
of the spirits of the Sun, the Moon, the Great Bear, the 
five planets, the twenty-eight principal constellations, and 
the host of stars ; also tablets dedicated to the gods of 
Clouds and Rain and Thunder. Before these tablets in 
like manner are set dishes and baskets containing sacrifices. 
Cows, goats, and swine have been slaughtered to provide 
all these offerings ; and while the ceremonies ate being 
performed a bullock is burning on a pyre as a special 
sacrifice to High Heaven. 

The The Emperor, who has purified himself for the solemn 

by fasting, is led up the altar by the southern flight of 
at the altar steps, which on both sides is thronged by ministers and 
dignitaries Masters of ceremonies direct him and proclaim 
in a loud voice every act he has to perform. In a hymn, 
chanted by voices and accompanied by instrumental music, 
the Spirit of Heaven is implored to descend into the tablet 
which has been prepared for his reception. Before this 
tablet, and afterwards before the tablets of his ancestors, the 
Emperor offers incense, jade, silk, broth, and rice spirits. 
He humbly kneels and knocks his forehead several times 
against the marble pavement A grandee intones a statut- 
able prayer in a loud voice, and on the second terrace several 
officials, appointed for the purpose, offer incense, silk, and 
wine before the tablets of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Clouds, 
Rain, Wind, and Thunder. Finally, the sacrificial offerings 
are carried away, thrown into furnaces and burned. So 
ends what has been described as the most pompous worship 
ever paid on earth to a divinity of nature. It is attended 
by a ciowd of musicians and religious dancers, who by their 
sweet strains and graceful posturing lend variety and charm 
to the pageant.^ 

Anothei In the same vast park at Peking there stands, farther to 

a doiiTe^re^ the north, another altar of the same form but of lesser 
piesentmg dimensions. It supports a large circular edifice with a dome 
heaven^^ cLipola, being the only building of this shape and siiic in 
China. It represents the vault of the celestial sphere. In this 

1 J. J. M. cle Groot, 71 ie Religion above the other, is given in 7 / 5 e‘ AVf'/Vw 
of the Chume, pp. 103-106. A good of Romew% No. 419, December 15th, 
view of the great Altar of Heaven, I 924 > P* 5 ^ 5 - 
lismg m its tuple cucular terraces one 
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dome prayers are put up for a happy year, that is, for a good 
harvest throughout the empire Here, too, year by year, m 
the first decade of the first month, the Empeior offers a 
great sacrifice to Heaven and his ancestors. And in the 
first month of summer, to obtain seasonable rains for the 
crops, a sacrifice is presented in the same building to Heaven 
and the ancestors of the Emperor, also to Rain, Thunder, 

Clouds, and Winds, all represented by their tablets If 
rain does not fall in due time, the sacrifice is repeated. 

These sacrifices are usually performed by piinces, grandees, 
or ministers, as proxies for the Son of Heaven.^ 

In time of dioiight, when the crops were perishing for'ihe 
lack of rain and the people were afflicted with famine, the ^ 

Emperor remonstrated with Heaven, his ancestors, and the 
spirits generally on their unfeeling and ungrateful conduct HelVen m 
in plunging the whole kingdom in misery after all thc““‘^‘<^^ 
sacrifices that had been offered to them. Thus in the 
Shih Ktng or Book of Poetry^ one of the most ancient of 
the Chinese classics, we read the following plaint of a king 
in time'of severe drought : 

“ Bright was the milky way, shining and revolving in 
the sky. The king said, * Oh ’ What crime is chargeable on 
us now, that Heaven sends down death and disorder? 

Famine comes again and again. There is no spirit I have 
not sacrificed to ; there is no victim I have grudged ; our 
jade symbols, oblong and round, are exhausted how is 
it that I am not heard ? The drought is excessive ; its 
fervouis become more and more tormenting. I have not 
ceased offering pure sacrifices ; from the border altars (of 
I-Ieaven and Earth) I have gone to the ancestral temple.*^ 

To the powers above and below (Heaven and Eaith) I have 
presented my offerings and then buried them ; there is no 
spirit whom I have not honoured. . . . This wasting and 
ruin of our country — would that it fell (only) on me ! 

** ‘ The drought is excessive, and I may not try to excuse 

^ J. j, M, dc Groot, Thu ^ “ Uy ‘the houler nlluis’ wc ate 

of the Chiut'u\ pp, io6 st/ to under.sUind the altars in the siihmhs 

of the capital, where I leaven and 

^ These syinlxds were used at sacri- ICarth were sacrificed to - the j^reat 
fices : they weic of dificrcnt .shapc.s and services at the solstices, and any other 
colours. seasons’^ (J. Legge). 
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myself. I am full of terror and feel the peril, like the clap 
of thunder or the roll. . . . Among the black-haired people ^ 
there will not be half a man left ; nor will God from his 
great heaven exempt (even) me. Shall we not mingle our 
fears together? (The sacrifices to) my ancestors will be 
extinguished. 

‘“The drought is excessive, and it cannot be stopped. 
More fierce and fiery, it is leaving me no place. My end is 
near ; I have none to look up, none to look round, to. The 
many dukes and their ministers of the past give me no 
help.^ O ye parents and (nearer) ancestors, how can ye 
bear to see me thus ? 

“ ‘ The drought is excessive ; parched ^ire the hills, and 
the streams are dried. The demon of drought exercises his 
oppression, as if scattering flames and fire. My heart is 
terrified with the heat ; my sorrowing heart is as if on fire. 
The many dukes and their ministers of the past do not hear 
me. O God, from thy great heaven, grant me the liberty 
to withdraw (into retirement).’ ” ^ 

In short, deserted by God and even by dukes, who 
either could not or would not comply with his request for 
rain, the monarch in despair thought of abdicating and so 
making room for a successor, who might wring from reluctant 
Heaven and the deceased nobility those showers of which 
the parched earth stood so sorely in need and of which these 
august personages are notoriously the only dispensers. 

Thewor- The Lo-lo p’o are an aboriginal tribe of Yunnan, a 
Sky among Southern China. Their religion consists in 

the Lo-lo honouring the Sky and venerating their deceased kinsfolk. 
Southern Catholic missionary who reports their creed was at 

China, some pains to ascertain what they meant by the Sky which 
they honour. Is it simply the blue vault of heaven ? Is it 
a Higher Being, a Great Spirit? Or is it some combination 
of the two ? To these questions he could elicit no satis- 
factory answer. The natives, he tells us, either do not raise 
such questions at all, or, if they do, the re.sult of their 

That is, Uie Chinese.^ 7 'he Shih King^ Decade iii. Ode 4 , 

^ The king had sacrificed to the translated by James Legge, Saaed 
spirits of all the early lords and their Books of the East, vol, iii. (Oxford, 
ministers, but in vain. PP. 419-42?. 
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reflections is far from lucid ; and an examination of the 
popular expressions applied to the sky docs not resolve the 
ambiguity, for while some of them admit of a spiritual, 
others on the contrary favour a purely mateiialistic interpre- 
tation. If the more intelligent of the people are questioned 
on the subject, they reply that the Sky {Mcu-nyi md) which 
they adore is the same as the God of the Christians. If, on 
the other hand, the question is put to the less intelligent 
members of the tribe, “What is that Sky which you adore?'* 
they answer, “ Why, it is just the Sky.” But if you insist 
in asking, “ But after all what do you understand by the 
Sky?** they cut*you short by replying, “We do not know ’*.^ 

The same question put to any primitive people concerning 
their Sky-god would probably elicit the same or a similar 
answer. Whether the distinction between the material and 
the spiritual is sound or not, it is one that has been reached 
by civilized peoples after a long period of reflection and 
discussion, and it is much too abstract to be understood by 
simple folk who have never troubled themselves about such 
metaphysical subtleties. For them the Sky is the Sky, and 'rin-Sky 
if they invest it with personal qualities, as they do, they 
merely follow the impulse of the childlike tendency to the 
personify the whole realm of nature. Thus the Lo-lo p'o 
regard the sky as the father of mortals ; he is often called * 
Father Sky {Men-nyi-mo a-bd). Similarly, they sometimes 
speak of the earth {Mt-bou-dd) as Mother liarth {Mi-bou-do 
a-md ) ; and they often say, “ The Sky is our father, the Earth 
is our mother *’. Yet apparently they do not look upon Sky 
and Earth as husband and wife. Questioned on this 
subject, they say, “ The Earth is called Mother because the 
Sky, which is our Father, covers it and protects it**.^ They 
think that the Sky created man and things for his use. 

You may hear them saying, “ Men cannot make things of 
that sort; it is the Sky that made them** ; or again, “It 
was the Sky that made the earth *’. Again, they appear to 
conceive of the Sky as omniscient They will say, for 
example, “ Men cannot know such and such a thing ; the 
Sky {Mcu-nylmo) knows it ** ; or again, “ We must not do 

1 A. Liaaid,^w 8 a. Lietard, Au Yim-^nan, les 

fo (Munster-i.-W., 1913), pp. 127 fo, p 129. 
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Offcnncf to 
the Sky on 
thcfiistclay 
of the ycai 


SiiiiiK- 
tiei, the 
Siipienu* 
God. 

commonly 
identified 
with th(‘ 
Sky. 


evil, the Sky would not look on us with favour Some- 
times, instead of speaking simply of the Sky, they say “ The 
Master of the Sky'\ In shoit, they appear to use the name 
for Sky in a sense neatly equivalent to God ; so at least, 
Father Lietard, our authorit}' on the tiibe, translates the 
wordd 

On the first day of the year the head of a Lo-lo p'o 
family presents an offering to the Sky. A bowl of licc and 
a piece of meat arc set on a tray, and holding the tray in 
his hands the householder steps to the threshold of the door, 
makes three deep obeisances, and lifts the tray towards the 
sky. That ends the simple ceiemonj'. Afterwards the licc 
and meat arc consumed by the family,; so that the Sky gets 
nothing, unless indeed, it be the sphitual essence* of the 
food, for on that meagre diet many divinities aie forced 
to subsist. 


§ 2 . 77ir Wo7'ship of the Sky in Corea 

In Coica, as in China, the popular religion is the 
worship of ancestors, but with this is conjoined a concc[)tion 
more or less vague of a great deity named Siang-tici, whom 
most people identify with the sky. His name is clearly the 
same with Shang-ti, which, in the sense of Supreme Emperor, 
is the name commonly bestowed on the Sky-god by the 
Chinese.'* The missionaries have often questioned highly 
educated Coieans as to the meaning which they attach to 
the word Siang-tiei, but without ever obtaining a clear and 
precise answer. Some Coreans believe that the name 
designates the Supreme Being, the creator and preserver 
of the world , others maintain that it is simply and solely 
the sky, to which they attribute a providential power of pro- 
ducing, preserving, and ripening the ciops, banishing sick- 
ness, and so forth ; but most people confess that they know 
nothing and do not trouble themselves about it. When 
public sacrifices are offered for lain or fine weather, or for 
deliverance from plague, the prayers arc addressed either 

^ A. lietard, cp. p. raS vgr. 2 Lir*tard, oT Af* p. 12B. 

He tiansUites Mcu-nyi-mo wmieliineft 

as “le CieP’and sometimes as “Dieu”. See above, p. 74. 
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to the Supreme Being or to the Sky, according to the 
text of the programme drawn up by the mandarin who 
arranges the ceremony.^ 

Such sacrifices are not very frequent. But when districts s.mificLs 
or provinces suffer from drought, the government issues an 
order to the mandarins, and each of them, on the dayHt^*ingor 
appointed, betakes himself to the place set apart for the 
ceremony. Attended by his suite, his guards, and his 
satellites, he there awaits patiently the favourable moment 
without eating or drinking, or even smoking to beguile the 
weary hours. The lucky time is usually towards mirlnight ; 
in any case the mandarin may not leturn home till after 
midnight is passed At the exact moment he .sacrifices 
pigs, sheep, and goats, and offers the raw flesh and blood 
to the deity. On the morrow he rests fioin his labouis, 
but only to begin them again the day after, and so it goes 
on alternately every other day till lain fall.s. In the capital 
the mandarins relieve each other, so that the sacrifices take 
place every day. If after two or three sacrifices the Supreme 
Being or the Sky (whichever of them happens to be clown 
on the programme) turns a deaf ear to the prayer and a 
blind eye to the sacrifice, the place of .sacrifice is shifted, 
and they try again. The various places, wheic the deity 
is offered raw pork, mutton, and goat’s flesh as an induce- 
ment to send rain, are detcimincd by ancient custom. But 
if, after all, no result is obtained, the mandarins aie replaced 
by Cabinet Ministers, who officiate in their stead But if 
neither mandarins nor Cabinet Ministers can extract a drop 
of rain from the deity, recourse is had, a.s a last resort, to 
the king, and he comes in great state to offer the sacrificc.s 
and to procure the salvation of his people. When rain at 
last falls, as it always does, sooner or later, neither the 
sacrificer nor the persons of his suite may take shelter from 
the downpour ; they must wait till midnight before they 
leturn home. The whole crowd of spectators follows their 
example, for they think that it would be an insult to the 
Sky if they sought to avoid the rain, tlio object of such 
earnest desires and prayers. Should anybody be so forgetful 
of common decency as to put on his hat or open his umbrella, 

1 Ch. Dallet, IJhtoirc de rk Con^e (Vaxis, 1874), PI^- cxxxviii aq. 
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the angry crowd would knock his hat off his head, smash 
his umbrella, and overwhelm him under a shower of blows 
and curses.^ 

A mandarin whose sacrifice has been followed by rain 
is regarded as the saviour of his country ; the king rewards 
him by giving him promotion or a valuable present In 
the nineteenth century a mandarin of the capital who dared 
to offer the sacrifice before the prescribed hour was im- 
mediately dismissed from office. But that very night rain 
began to fall ; so the degraded magistrate was restored to his 
dignity and shared the reward with his brother mandarin, 
who officiated the next day, and who had 4:he good fortune 
to be drenched with rain in the very act of sacrificing. On 
both of them the king bestowed a deerskin, which was 
carried to their respective abodes with all possible pomp 
and ceremony.*^ 

At Seoul, the capital of Corea, sacrifices to procure fine 
weather are offered at the great South Gate. The hour is 
the same, the sacrificer observes the same rules of abstinence, 
and so long as the sacrifices continue the gate is shut day 
and night, and all traffic is stopped. Sometimes, too, on 
such occasions it is forbidden to carry the dead out to burial. 
If at these times undertakers attempt to conduct funerals, 
whether in ignorance of the edict, or in the hope of evading 
it, or because the date of the obsequies has been fixed by 
the diviners and cannot be postponed, they are inexorably 
stopped at the gates of the city ; and as they cannot return 
home before the burial, they and the coffins which they are 
carrying are obliged to remain out in the rain, often for 
several days, till with the return of fine weather the embargo 
on funerals has been rescinded, and the dead are suffered 
peaceably to repair to their long homes.^ 

Sometimes in great calamities, as when cholera is raging, 
individuals club together or collect money to defray the 
expense of numerous sacrifices, and the king for his pait 
essays to appease the wrath of Heaven by granting partial 
or general amnesties.^ 

1 Ch, Dallel, Ilistoin dt dg 3 Dallyt, Hmiohe de de 

Corde^ i, pp. cxxxix Corde^ Lt. 

2 Ch. Dallet, Ilidoire dc VJt^Use de « c:h. Dallct, Ilhtoin de VAglhe de 

Co^de, i. p. cxl. Corde, Lc. 
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§ 3. The Worship of the Sky zn A imam. 

In Annam, as in China, the sky (troi) is personified as in Annam 
an intelligent, wise, and on the whole beneficent deity. The p^jsonified 
personification transpires clearly in such popular expressions asawiseanci 
as “ Mr. Sky’’ and “ Mr. Blue Sky” or ‘‘ Grandfather Sk}^ ”, beneficent 
“ Grandfather Blue Sky”; for the title Mr. or Monsieur {png) 
means literally “grandfather”, though it is applied in a com- 
plimentary sense to any person for whom the speaker 
entertains respect. Sometimes in common speech the noun 
“ sky ” is omitted, while the personification remains. Thus 
you may hear people say, Grandfather is raining ”, Grand- 
father IS causing' a flood ”, “ If Grandfather goes on like that 
we shall lose the harvest”.^ But to the mind of the 
Annamites the sky {troi) is much more than the personified 
cause of atmospheric phenomena. It occupies towards 
mankind the position of an overruling Providence. It is the 
cause of all that happens here on earth. They say, ** Life 
and death are in the power of Heaven ” {troi) ; ** Good and 
bad fortune are in the power of Heaven ” ; “ Riches and 
honours, want and plenty depend on Heaven”; “It is the 
will of Heaven.” It is Heaven, too, that sends the wasting 
sicknesses which spread havoc among the people ; cholera 
or plague is “Heaven’s evil’' {dich trot). Vet Heaven is 
also beneficent and compassionate. Men appeal to it in 
time of trouble. Thousands of times every day the cry 
goes up from the unfortunate and unhappy in Annam to 
a just, a pitiful Heaven; “O Heaven {troi dHy is the 
simple appeal ; according to the circumstances and feeling.s 
of the speaker it is a cry of supplication, of suffering, of 
discouragement, of astonishment, or of indignation. Some- 
times, in their despair, men bla.sphcmc Heaven, rendering it 
responsible for the evils that befall them: hence there is 
“ a sin against heaven ” {Pham troi) ; and they .say that 
“Heaven punishes” {troi phat). But in calmer moments 
men appeal to Heaven as to a wise and just judge. They 
say, “Heaven knows” {troi biiH\ “Heaven judges” {tioi 
xet\ meaning, “ Heaven sees what I do, he hears what I 

* L. Caclike, “Philosophic populaire annamitc/* ii. (1907) pp, 

h 8-I20; Giran, Ma^iu et Religion Annamifoi (Paris, 1912), pp. 262 sg. 
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say ; he is my witness that I speak the truth, that I am 
innocent ; he will not leave unpunished the wrong that is 
done me’'. And it is to this great Celestial Being, who 
made man and watched over him during his life on eaith, 
that man returns after death ; to die is “ to return to 
Heaven'’ {v^ trot). Thus on the whole the physical sky 
itroT) is personified by the Annamites as a wise, good, just 
and omniscient being, in short, as a high god ^ 

TiK‘oiogKMi But if the people are asked whether this great deity, 
concerning overruling Providcnce, is distinct from the material 
the divine hcavcii, the blue vault that they see above their heads, they 
erchcLd cannot answer. Either they have never put the question to 
by the themselves, or, if they have, they have kept to themselves 
people icflections.- It is the old, old liddle, and 

how can wc expect that Annam should find the answer ? 

JiaHh LOiihi noi amivcr : nor the Sea'i that mourn 
In Jiotvuig Pufph^ of their Lo>d fn lorn , 

Nor rolling Heaven^ with all his Signs reveaPd 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Mor/P^ 

'Phe Sky- Blit with such unprofitable subtleties the great mass of 
god called j^ankind in Annam, as elsewhere, do not concern themselves, 
Kmpeioi To their thinking the sky is a god, and that is an end of it 
^s^ittendid About his personality there is no manner of doubt They 
by a court call him Ngoc Hoang, that is, the Empeior of Jade. lie 
st‘ae\aues. dwells in the midst of heaven and is the supreme ruler of the 
whoiiicthe m-iiverse. The sun, the moon, the stars, the planets, the 
Northcin spirits of the mountains, of the rivers, 

Qf foiests are all subject to him. It was he who 
sent to mankind the three gicat empcrois Phuc y, Than 
nong, and Hien vien, who taught the human race to till the 
ground and to clothe their nakedness. But the ICmpcror of 
Jade does not dwell in lone splendour above the clouds. He 
is surrounded by a regular court, and in the despatch of all 
business concerning mankind he is assisted by two Secretaries 
of State, who are no other than the Northern Star and the 
Southern Star. It is the duty of these functionaries to 
superintend and register all things, good and bad, that affect 

^ L Caclitiie, * ‘ Philosopliie populuue ^ Catlicre, “ Philosophic populairc 
annamilc,’* Anthropos^ li. (1907) pp. annamUe,’* Antlnopos, ii. (1907) p. 
121 SI /. 122. 
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the welfare of humanity But while the Southern Star keeps 
his eye on the living and records all their doings, of which 
they will have to rendei an account after death, the Northern 
Star is lord of the dead ; he it is who regulates their punish- 
ment, increasing, mitigating, or suspending it at his dis- 
cretion ; and it is to him that, a few days before the end of 
the year, the Spirit of the Kitchen makes his annual report 
on all that, as Guardian of the Hearth, he has seen and 
heard in the house during the past year. In popular art 
the Emperor of Jade is represented clad in a robe of 
imperial yellow, sitting on a throne amid clouds, and holding 
an ivory sceptre in his clasped hands. On either side of him 
stand, at the foot of the throne, the two Secretaries of State, 
each with the emblems of his office, to wit, a register and a 
paint-biush or pencil wherewith to make the entries in the 
judgment roll The image or statue of the deity is to be 
seen in many temples, yet he receives no special worship , no 
ceremonies are performed and no festivals held in his honour, 
such as arc perfonned and held in honour of the Sun and 
Moon/ 

The Emperor of Jade is a father; he has sons and The descent 
daughters. Among the daughters the mc)st celcbiated is the 
goddess Lieu Hanh/ One day when her father had invited 
a select party of gods to dinner, she was so awkward as to 
break a valuable vase, and for this fault she was banished 
by her stern sire to earth. There she became a princess in 
the royal family of the Lcs and maniecl a young official 
named Dao Lang. But after three years she died. When 
her husband opened the coffin to take a last look at his dead 
wife the body had vanished. I'he goddess had resumed the 
likeness of a young damsel, and in that form now loamcd the 
forests, making the woods echo to her songs and the music 
of the harp. There her husband, who was inconsolable for 
his I0S.S, had the good fortune to fall in with her and to 
recognize her with the help of a very elegant poem which 
she had carved on the bark of a tree. They married again 
and lived long years together without ever wearying of 
their love. Her husband devoted him.sclf to the pursuit 

1 1*. Chmn, Market Religion An- Amiamites 1906), pp. 219 

namtUs, pp. 262*264 ; K. Diguet, La l\ Giran, eiL p. 264. 
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of literature, graduated with distinction at the university, and 
rose to be a high mandarin. Their marriage was blessed with 
a son. One day — one melancholy day — while they were 
joyously discussing his future career, they were surprised by 
a strain of sweet and solemn music which seemed to proceed 
from the sky. A shuddei thrilled the wife : she started up 
and said to her husband, “ We must part, my darling. Thou 
art Dao Lang and I am the goddess Lieu Hanh. My father, 
the Emperor of Jade, is calling me to himself. Farewell.” 
She vanished, this time to return no moie, and he wa.s loft 
lamenting.^ 

1 E Diguet, Ijis Amtamites, pp. a2i;-227 ; compiiic 1’. (liun, of. nt. 
p. 264. 



CHAPTER V 


WORSHIP OF THE SKY IN AFRICA 

§ I. Worship of the Sky in Western Africa 

Tlias far we have discussed the worship of the Sky as it Tho 
has existed among the civilized peoples of antiquity and of 
modem times, Ikit that worship is by no means confined c-'ommon in 
to civilized nations ; it occurs also commonly enough in 
savage and barbarous tribes. Nor is this surprising. When bribes 
wc icmember that the religious veneration of the Sky is 
based on a simple personification of the visible firmament, 
in other wotds, on an attribution to it of qualities and 
powers like those of man in kind, though higher in degree, wc 
shall probably be less astonished that so crude a philosophy 
should commend itself to primitive folk than that it should 
so long have survived among peoples at a higher level of 
culture. 

I do not propose to ransack the whole annals of savagery 'u«* 
and barl)arism in search of sky-gods ; to do so would tax 
too far the patience of my hearers and exceed the time at v^vn 
my disposal. There is the less need for me to dwell at 
length on the topic because tlie whole of this wide field has 
already been surveyed and mapped by Professor Pettazzoni 
in the learned work to which I have already referred.^ For 
my purpose it will suffice to select as examples of this 
particular phase of religion the beliefs and practices of a 
single race, or rather group of races, to wit, the black peoples 
of Africa, among whom the personification and worship of 

^ R. I’ctta'/.Kfrtu, AV, vul. u // Cvkstefielie C retie me dci Popoii Pnmitivi 

(Rome, 192a). 
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the Sky are particularly well developed. We begin with the 
tribes of Western Africa. 

The worship of the Sky appears to be common to all 
the negroes of Western Africa, but among many of them it 
IS cast into the shade by the worship of the Earth and of 
the Forest This, for example, is tiue of the J^obos, a tribe 
of Upper Senegal or the French Sudan, who occupy a 
territory in the valley of the Niger to the north of the Ivory 
Coast^ But among the Sankuras, a branch of the Bobos, 
who have been influenced by Mohammedanism, the Sky- 
god has regained some of his original importance because 
his worshippers have identified him with Allah Still, even 
among them the Sky has to yield precedence to the Earth 
and the Forest- Again, among the Nunumas, another 
tribe of the same region, the two gieat deities arc .still the 
Earth and the Forest, but the people also revere the Sky or 
the Good God, as they call him, and they offer sacrifices to 
him when the diviner orders them to do so. At his bidding 
they ascend one of the terraces of their large family dwell- 
ings {suka/as)^ which are built of beaten earth and in their 
massive proportions often present the appearance of lofty 
icctangular fortresses rather than of houses. There, on the 
terrace, they cut the throat of a fowl, throw it in the air, 
and watch it, as it flutters and flaps its wings in the agony 
of death. If it expires on it.s back, the omen is good : 
Heaven has accepted the sacrifice. But if the bird does not 
die on its back, it is a sign that Heaven is displeased atul 
rejects the offering. In that case the sacrifices must be 
continued till a victim yields up its life in the required 
position.® The worship of the dead forms ati important 
element in the religion of the Nunuma.s ; for the souls of 
ancestors are supposed to dwell under ground and to cause 
the growth of vegetation, particularly of the grain ; hence 
at the time of sowing the seed the head of a family always 
sacrifices to the ancestral spirits cither at their graves or at 
the little huts dedicated to them.'^ Now it is noteworthy 

^ L. Tnuxier, J.e Noir du Samian p. 195. Thtoughout this discussion 
(Paris, 1912), p. 74. I use Heaven and Sky us etiuivalent 

^ L. Tauxier, Le Noi) du Soitdau^ terms, 
p, 83. ^ H. Tauxier, I a * Notr du Samian, 

3 L. Tauxici, I a Noir du Soudan, pp. 189 
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that in this tribe the Sky-god is always invoked along with 
the ancestral spnits.^ On the terraces of their houses the 
people sometimes erect huge pointed cones of beaten earth 
in honour either of the ancestors or of the Sky. Further, 
the Nunumas, like other negroes, associate the worship of 
certain pebbles with the worship of the Sky. When the 
head of a family finds in the forest a pebble which attracts 
his attention by its colour, or beauty, or curious shape, 
he picks it up and takes it home. There he constructs a 
cone of beaten earth, some three feet high at most, and 
sets the pebble on the top of it, and offers saciificcs to 
it, saying that it is the Good God himself, or at all events 
a fetish which* the Good God has bestowed on him. 

This is natural enough, for in the belief of the blacks these 
pebbles have fallen from the Sky, and arc in fact fiagmcnts 
of that great divinity.^ 

The Kassunas Fras, another negro people of the same The 
region, to the north of the Gold Coast, similarly offer 
sacrifices to the Sky on the terraces of their houses, amon^ the 
especially when they are about to set out on a journey. 

They also in like manner worship certain pebbles as frag- 
ments of the divine Sky, from which they are supposed to 
have fallen. When a man finds one of these pcbldcs he 
constructs a cone of beaten earth in front of the door of his 
house, places the pebble on the top of it, and from time to 
time sacrifices fowls or goats to it This he usually docs in 
obedience to the injunction of a diviner.^ But with them, 
as with other tribes of these parts, the worship of the Sky 
appears to be overshadowed by the worship of the Earth 
and of the ancestral spirits. Even when rain is wanted, it 
is not to the Sky but to the Earth and the Ancestors that 
the Kassunas Fras, like the Nunumas, offer sacrifices in 
order to elicit showers from the brazen heaven.'^ 

Again, the Nankanas, another tribe of the same region, rho 
revere the Earth and the Forest as their great deities, but 
they also pay their devotions to the Sky, who, however, is among the 
not so universally feared and respected as the Earth. 

^ L. Tauxier, le Noir du Soudan^ ^ L. Taiixier, Iff N&ir dn 
p. X95. p. 23S. 

2 L. Tauxicr, Le Noir du Houdm, ■* I-. Tauxicr, Le Noir du Sotuhw^ 
pp. 195 sq . pp. 196 241 iy. 
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Zeko the French official, M. Louis Tauxier, to whom we 
owe a valuable account of these tribes, was told by the 
people whom he questioned that everybody believed in the 
Earth, but that not everybody believed in the Sky. How- 
ever, the chief of Zeko, to do him justice, was not one of 
these sceptics. Like the pious man he was, he believed in 
the Sky, and from time to time in the courtyard of his 
house he sacrificed fowls, sheep, goats, and even oxen to the 
celestial deity. According to the worshippers of the Sky in 
this tribe, it is the Sky who bestows rain, and the Thunder 
and Lightning are his progeny.^ 

Again, the Kassunas-Buras, a tribe situated to the cast 
of the preceding, similarly worship the Earth and the J^'orcst 
as the prime divinities, but they also find a place in their 
pantheon for the Sky-god, who bears the name of Wc, 
while the sky itself is called kunkuabi or kongkmxnu . thus 
they distinguish between the firmament and the god who 
inhabits it. At the bidding of the diviner, they sacrifice 
fowls, millet flour, and so forth to Wc in order to piocurc 
many children and many wives. Anybody is free to offer 
such sacrifices, provided that he is instructed to do so by the 
seer. By extension they also give the name of Wc to the 
divine pebbles which they collect and treasure, because they 
believe them to have fallen from the sky. As for the 
lightning, it is the sword of the Good God, but they do not 
ofifer sacrifices to it. They believe that it strike.s none but 
evildoeis.® 

Among the Mossi of Yatcnga, a district of Upper 
Senegal, the Sky-god ranks as the .supreme deity. In 
theory he is more powerful even than the redoubtable Earth- 
god, although, unlike that great divinity, he does not busy 
himself with men, and never punishes them. Nevertheless 
everything is said to be ordered by him. He resides in the 
sky, and his name is Wende or Wennam.*'* The Samos of 
the same region sacrifice to the Sky, which they represent 
by balls of earth ; they call it lari or Idro.^ 

^ h. 1\uxier, le Noir du Sat/dfafi, 3 Tauxier, le Noh du Vaicn^m 
pp 272 (Baris, 1917), p. 377. 

^ L Tauxier, Noir du Soudan^ 

p. 328. In French the god's name is * Tauxier, I.e Noir du Yaien^m^ 
spelled One. p. 694, 
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The Hab^s are an aboriginal people who inhabit a The 
mountainous district of Upper Senegal within the great 
bend of the Niger. Formerly they dwelt in the fertile si^y caikd 
lowlands of the great Nigerian tableland ; but, driven thence oi'Tmbn, 
by the inroads of their foes the Peuls, they took refuge in the ''^o lencis 

^ ^ 1 ^*1 tile X Alll 

mountains, and built their villages on steep slopes or on the 
summits of cliffs, where ever since they have bidden defiance 
to their enemies and preserved their ancient customs and 
heathen religion.^ They believe that the sky, which they 
call ana-kala, is solid, and that there is a god of the sky, 
who sends the rain. They call him Amma or Amba. They 
offer sacrifices to him on altars with three points, to which 
they give the same name as to the deity. On some of the 
cliffs may be seen a number of monoliths or menhirs, some 
six feet high, which are usually fixed in clefts of the rock 
and supported by stones at their base. These stones arc 'Phey offci 
altars of the kind Sky-god Amma or Amba, who bestows the 
rain on mankind. No definite shape is ascribed to him, but him on 
he is supposed to dwell or to be embodied in the menhirs ; 
and he also resides in caves and piles of rock.s. Sacrifices 
are offered to him at all times. When any one desires to 
obtain a favour of the deity, whether it be rain, or offspring, 
or an increase of worldly goods, he repairs alone to a menhir, 
sprinkles millet flour on it, and utters his prayer. If his 
prayer is granted, he must inform the High Priest (Jiogon) 
and the elders of the village. They assemble before the 
sacred stone, and in their presence the worshipper who has 
obtained his wish sacrifices a goat, a cock, and a hen, so that 
the blood drips on the menhir. The flesh of the victim 
is then shared among the persons present. Women arc 
excluded from these sacrifices of thanksgiving. If the 
favoured mortal were to forget thus to testify his gratitude 
to the deity, Amba would take his revenge by sending great 
misfortunes upon him. The Habds believe that the Eaith 
is the wife of Amba, because he fertilizes her every year 
with the rain ; the fruits which, thus fertilized, she brings to 
the birth are deemed the children of Amba.^ 

1 K. Arnaxid, ‘‘ Notes sur les ^ R. Ainaxid, “ Notes siir les 
Montagnards Hab<S”, R&vtte (I Mthm* Montagnauls Revue tVEthm- 

graphic ef des Tiaditions popu/ains^ ^'aphie et des Traditiom popitlaire^<,vi» 
li. (1921) pp. 241 $qq, (1921) PP* 255 N* ^ 
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The The Kulangos, in the interior of the Ivory Coast, regard 

th^Sky rather the atmosphere ( h £ o)j as a great deity, 

among the We are told that like the other negroes of the Sudan they 
mtenor of^ distinguish the firmament, which they believe to be solid, 
the Ivory from the atmospheric phenomena, such as clouds, storm, 
rain, thunder and lightning, which take place beneath it ; 
and it is these phenomena, and not the blue sky, which they 
deem divine. To this god of the sky, or rather of the 
atmosphere, they offer sacrifices when the diviners command 
them to do so ; and it is he who sends the thunder, the 
lightning, and the wind.^ But the Earth is the great deity 
of the Kulangos Other tribes in the interior of the Ivory 
Coast, such as the Abrons, the Cans, and the Deghas, deify 
the Sky and the Earth, and offer saciificc.s to thciTi.“ The 
Guros in the interior of the Ivory Coast rccogni/.e the 
divinity of the atmospheric sky, but they do not .sacrifice 
to It. However, when anybody has been stiuck by lightning, 
they sacrifice a fowl to the lightning in order to appease it 
They believe that the polished stone axes of the neolithic 
period, which arc found all over the Ivory Coast, were 
thrown down from the sky by the thunder, and they look 
upon them as divine. So they collect them and keep them 
in vessels of water. From time to time thc}^ bathe in the 
holy water, and offer fowls to the thunder-stones, that is, 
to the stone axes, tiusting thereby to win their favour.^ 
worship of Among the tribes which inhabit the Noithern Territories 

thTsky ^ Gold Coast the worship of Sky and Earth prevails in 

mbes nuhe closely resemble those which we have found to 

interior of be practised by the natives of Upper Senegal j nor i.s this 
surprising when we remember that the boundary between 
Senegal and the Gold Coa.st, in other words, between h>cnch 
and British territory, is a purely arbitrary one, being drawn 
straight along the eleventh parallel of North latitude, with 
the result that the same tribes are impartially divided 


Piiest (%w), see id pp. 249 lie 
IS the icligiuus and .sacied chief of a 
gioup of people ; he is deemed to be 
something moie than a man, and he ha.s 
to observe many taboos 

^ L. Taiixiei, Le Noir du BondouJtou 
(Pans, 1921), pp. 175 sq. 


^ L. Tauxier, Le Not rdu Btmdoukou^ 
PP; 353. 375. 379, 407- 

^ L. Tauxier, (kuroU 

(Parifa, 1924), pp. 200, 248; coinp.ir(‘ 
idy p. 139, ns to the Gagus, who 
similarly worship polished stone axes 
as tbundcr-stones. 
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between the two different spheres of political influence. For 
example, the Nankana (or Nankanni) and the Kassuna 
Fras (or Kassena) inhabit both sides of the Franco-British 
boundary line ^ The tribes on the English side of the 

boundary have recently been described by Mr. A. W. 

Cardinall, and from his description I will borrow what he 
tells us about the worship of the Sky among these people. 

It will be seen that his account tallies with and confirms 
that of his French colleague, M. Louis Tauxier, across the 
frontier. 

Among the tribes in the Northern Territories of the But these 

Gold Coast the j^rincipal form of worship is that of the 

Earth-gods, for of such deities there are many, and all have chiefly the 
different names ; “ each community reveres at least onc.^ 

Thus the natives appear not to have attained to the general 
conception of a single god of the whole earth , they conceive 
of a multitude of Earth-gods, each with his own particular 
name and local habitat. But every one believes in a Belief m a 
Supreme Being, the creator of life and the moulder of 
destiny. The Nankanni call him Wuni ; the Kassena call o<\\M Wc, 
him We; and the Builsa call him Wcni. Ilis power is 
boundless, and he has pre-ordained everything. No 
definite shape is ascribed to him, but he apparently lives 
in the sky, or sometimes is identical with the sky or with the 
sun. He .stands alone, and for the most part is not to be 
approached by mere mortals.^ Yet at the same time wc 
aie told that “the sky itself — or maybe the Creator — has a 
private worship paid to it. All arc at liberty to offer lo the 
sky, and in most, but by no means all, hou.ses one will sec 
on the roof of one of the huts a small pyramid of sun-baked 
mud on the summit of which is a small stone — usually a 


cast-away hand-grinder. This is the sacrificial place for 
Wc.”® Among these tribes, moreover, as among some ofworsbipof 
the tribes of Upper Senegal, the worship of certain stones 
is confused or blent with the worship of the sky. Stone which are 
implements abound everywhere, and arc supposed by the 


natives to have come from God, or the sky, or the rain. A 


^ A. W. Canhnall, 7 he Natives oj 
the Northern Teir/toiies of the (hid 
Coa^t (London, n.d.), pp. vii, i. 

^ A. W. Cardinall, op, cit, p. 2^ 


^ A. W. Cardinall, op, at, p. 16. 

A. W. Cardinall, op. eit. pp. 22, 26, 
** A. W. Cardinall, op, cit, pp. 23 sij. 
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man will pick up and treasure any curiously-shaped stone, 
and if good luck should afterwards attend him, he may, in 
consultation with the sorcerers, conclude that he owes liis 
prosperity to the stone, and thus in course of time the stone 
may acquire great renown.^ 

To explain why the sky is so far away the Kassena say 
that in the beginning the sky was so close to the ground 
that it was in the way of an old woman who was about to 
cook. In a rage she cut a slice off the sky and made it 
into soup. At this indignity the Sky was so vexed that he 
went away to the place which he occupies to the present 
day. Similarly the Ashantis tell how in- days of old the 
sky was so near the eaith that a woman who was pounding 
yams hit it continually with her pestle. This was more 
than the Sky could stand, and he withdrew out of her rcach.^ 
Almost exactly the same story is told by the Kpelle, a negro 
tribe of Liberia.® 

But among these tribe.s, while the worship of the Eaith- 
gods is the most important for the community, that of 
ancestors is by far the most important for the individual. 
A religious man will do nothing without a sacrifice of some 
sort, generally a fowl, to his ancestors. In every courtyard 
may be seen the mound that stands for the founder\s grave, 
and outside of it are little pyramids representing other 
deceased members of the family. Each pyramid is capped 
with a stone, on which are laid blood and feathens from 
the sacrifices. And when a family migiates, earth from the 
pyramids is carried to the new abode, and there the sacrifices 
to the dead arc offered as before.'^ 

To the south of the territory occupied by these tribes 
stretches the great extent of country inhabited by a lacc of 
true negroes, who speak dialects of a language known as the 
Tshi, Tshwi, or Twi. It is a land of countless small hills 
and low ranges, all covered by dense tropical fore.st The 
climate is hot, oppressive, and in a high degree unfavourable 
to the physical and mental energies of man. The natives live 

^ A, W. (Unlmall, op at 23. stamm in JJbata {iUAimgm uml 

^ A. W. CaicUnall, ^'7/. pp, 22 $q, Leipzig, 1921), ]), 533. 

D. Westermann, Vie Kpelle^ eui ^ A. W. Caidinall, op, at, p. 45, 
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in insignificant villages and hamlets, built in small clearings 
of the forest ; communication is kept up by narrow paths 
cut through the jungle. With the exception of Coomassie 
(the capital of Ashanti) and Djuabin, there is no purely 
native assemblage of buildings which deserves the name of 
town. In such a country, where men live in small isolated 
communities, mere specks in a vast tract of almost impene- 
trable forest, ideas permeate but slowly ; shut off from the 
outer world by their woods, and enervated by the deadly 
influence of the climate, the people have remained in a 
backward condition little, if at all, in advance of that in 
which they were discovered by the Portuguese navigators 
more than four hundred years ago.^ To the east of their 
country stretches, as far as the Benin River, the territory The Ewe- 
occupied by the Ewe-speaking and Yoruba-speaking peoples. 

All three languages — the Tshi, the Ewe, and the Yoruba — Yoiuba- 
belong to the same family of speech, and all three peoples 
appear to have sprung from a common stock. But they 
differ in the degree of culture they have reached as we 
proceed from west to cast, the Tshis in the west being 
the most savage, and the Yorubas in the east being the 
most advanced, while between them the Ewes occupy an 
intermediate position in respect of culture as well as of 
locality The more open and level country inhabited by the 
Ewes and the Yorubas, by facilitating communication, may 
partially account for their greater progress in the direction 
of civilization.^ The religions of all three peoples conform 
to the same type, and they all entertain similar views as to 
the Sky-god, who stands at the head of their pantheon. The 
same may be said of the Gas, a kindred people who inhabit 
the Gold Coast immediately to the west df the Volta River. 

Their language (the Ga) belongs to the saftne family of speech, 
and their religious beliefs resemble very closely those of their 
neighboui's the Tshis.* 

Among the Tshi-speaking peoples the Ashantis arc by 

^ {Sir) A. B, Yllih, 7 7 ie 7 The Vm itba-'Spcakuig Peoples of the 

Peoples op the Gold Coa^lof IVc^tA/rna Slave Coast of West Africa (lAmdon 
(London, 1887), pp 1-4 1894), pp. 32 sq. ' 

2 (Sn ) A. B. Elks, 7 'he rpeakin,i^ 3 (Sir) A ' B. Ellis, The Ewe-speakhto 
Peoples of the Slave Coad of WeslApma Peoples of the Slave Coast of West A/nJ 
(London, 1890), pp. v , 8 pp. v, vi. ’ 
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Among the far the most powerful and the most famous. They regard 
Sky and the Earth as their two great deities.' liut, 
g^d ^ unlike the tribes of Upper Senegal, they rank the Skj- above 
^"yameir the Earth He is indeed the greatest of their gods, the 
tb/greatest Supreme Being." His name in the T.shi language is Onyamc, 
of the gods Shining One”, shortened into ’Nyame, or lengthened 

into Onyankopon or Nyankopon. These names arc applied 
both to the deity and to the sky The Tshi negro conceives 
of the visible sky as animated : the firmament is, as it were, 
the body, or at least the abode, of the deity, who is its soul. 
The same It Is remarkable that the same name for the deity occurs in 
name of laneuaces of widely separated tribes of the Bantu stock 

known to in Western Africa. Thus m Dualla it is -Nyambe, in the 
wide(y language of Angola it is Ndzambi or Nzambi, in I lerero 
separated it is Ndyambi, and similar names occur in many inter- 
mediate tongues," In the language of the Gas of the 
Gold Coast the name both of the Sky and f>f the Sky-god 
is Nyonmo.‘‘ 

Miss 'I'he general character of this Sky-god, who under many 

Kingsjoy names is worshipped by many tribes of Western Afiica, ha.s 

vvoishlp of been thus described by Miss Mary Kingsley : “ No trace 

god^n^' sun-wolship have I ever found. The fiunainent is, 1 
West believe, always the great indifferent and neglected god, 
Afuoa Nyan Kupon of the Tschwi, and the Anzambe, Nzani, 

etc, of the Bantu races. The African thinks this god 
has great power if he would only c.xcit it, and when 

things go very badly with him, when the river ruses 

higher than usual and sweeps away his home and his 
plantations ; when the smallpox stalks through the land, and 
day and night the corp.ses float down the river past him, and 
he finds them jammed among his canoes that arc tied to the 
beach, and choking up his fish traps ; and then when at last 


^ R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxfoul, 
1923), p. 214. 

R S Rattray, Ashanti, pp. 86, 
90 s^., 139 m- 

3 ]. (1. Christaller, Dictionary oj 
the Amntcand Fante Jfjinj^na^e (Basel, 
1881), pp. 342 Onyame; iiL, 

Negeisagcn von der Goldkustc”, 
Zatschrift fur afnkamuhe Spat hen, 
1 (1887-1888) p. 49 note 2. Com- 
pare (Sir) A, B. Klhs, The Tshi- 


9 /*cahiny PeoJ>ks of the Hold Coad of 
I Zest AJrha, pp. 24 .Vf/f/, ; id,, The 
Kwc-speafdn^tf Peopkh of the Slave Cotnt 
of IVed Africa, pp. 36 sq, ; R. S. 
Rattray, Adianti, pj) 48, 49, 86, 90 
sq„ 94, 141, I 45 i * 73 ? C'yni 
Clandge, Wild Hash Tribes of Ti of ical 
Afiica (l^ondon, 1922), pp, 268 sqq, 

^ (Sir) A. B. KlliH, The Yoittba- 
speaking Peoples of the Slmie Coast of 
West Africa, p. 35, 
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the death-wail over its victims goes up night and day from 
his own village, he will rise up and call upon this great god 
in the terror maddened by despair, that he may hear and 
restrain the workings of these lesser devils.”^ 

“ The general bias of the negio mind ”, says Sir A, B. Ellis, a b Eihs 
‘‘has been in favour of selecting the firmament for the chief 
Nature-god, instead of the Sun, Moon, or Earth; and in this 01 ship of 
respect the natives resemble the Aryan Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans, with whom Dyaus pitar, Zeus, and Jupiter equally 
represented the firmament “The Tshis and Gas use the 
words Nyankupon and Nyonmo to express sky, rain, or 
thunder and lightning, and the Ewes and Yoiubas, the words 
Mawu and Olorun to express the two former. The Tshi 
people say Nyanhipoii bom (Nyankupon knocks), ‘ It is 
thundering’; Nyankupon aba (Nyankupon has come), ‘It is 
raining’ ; and the Ga peoples, ‘ Nyanmo knocks (thunders),’ 
‘Nyanmo pours’, ‘Nyanmo drizzles’, etc., while in just the same 
way the Ancient Greeks ascribed these phenomena to Zeus, 
who snowed, rained, hailed, gathered clouds, and thundered. 
Nyankupon has for epithets the following: Amosu (Giver of 
Rain); Amovua (Giver of Sunshine); Totcreboensu (Wide- 
spreading Creator of Water), and Tyaduampon, which seems 
to mean ‘ Stretched-out Roof’ (Jyo, to draw or drag, dtia, 
wood, and pon^ flat surface).” ^ 

In the Ashanti language the rainbow is called literally 

1 Maiy Ti. Kingsley, Travels in 1921), pp, 214-216. Accoiding lo 

West Africa (London, p S08. Mr Basden {o/>, nI p. 215), this god 

Compare R. 11 Nassau, FetichUm in ‘‘is believed to control all things in 

West Africa (London, 1904), p. 36, heaven and earth, and dispenses re- 

who gives as different forms of the waids and piimshmcnts accoiding to 

god’s name “Anyambe, Anyambie, raent”. On the other hand, Mr. 

Njambi, N/ambi, Anzam, or, in olhei Thomas tells us {op. tit. p. 27) that 

parts, Ukuku, Suku, and so forth’*. “fiuku appeals to play a relatively 

And on this Sky-god in geneial, sec unimportant pait m the lives of the 

R. Pettazzoni, Dio^ i. V Eiserc Cchae people. I have novi-here found any 

nelle Credenze dei Popoh Pnmitivi sacufice to him.” Suku is llie name 

(Roma, 1922), pp, 234 sqq* Among foi (Jod also m the Ovnnlmndu tribe 

the Ibos, an important people of of Uihe in Angola. See I). Campbell, 

Southern Nigeria, the name of the In the limit oj Haniiiiand (London, 

Supreme God is Cuku or Cliuku ; but 1922), p, 245. 

he does not appeal to he specially ^ Kllis, 'Phe Yontha- 

desenbed as a Sky-god. See N. W. ipcahn^ Peoples of the Slave Coad of 
Thomas, Anthropolo^h at Refoit on PVed Afilta^ 

the Ibo-- speaking Peoples of Nigeria ^ (Sir) A, B, Kllis, 77 ie Vornlm'- 

(London, 1913), 1.26 jy ; G.T.Basden, speaking Peoples of the Slave Coasts 
Among the Ibos of Nigeria (London, pp, 35-36 note. 
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Stone colts the Sky-god’s bow/ and stone celts arc namcd^ the Sky-god’s 
regarded QNyume akunia) or the Sky-god’s hoes i^Njame asoso). 

iLmntts They arc supposed to fall from the sky during thunder- 
asthosky-^j^jj^g bury themsclves in the caith. Ihc natives 

orLes believe that, coming from the Sky-god ’Nyamc, .stone colts 
are endowed with some of the power of tliat great spnit. 
Hence they aie constantly found as appurtenances of the 
inferior gods {abozoui) and of charms (xiti/itnu) , hence, too, 
the medical virtue ascribed to them. 1 o cuie disca.ses they 
are sometimes fastened to the body of the .suffcicr, oi they 
are ground down to a powder, which is given him to 
swallow. However, theie arc still alive in A.shanti old men 
who know that these stone celts weie made l3y human hands, 
and that they were used by their ancestois not so long^ ago 
at a time when the smelting of iion was already piacti.secl. 
When a tree is cleft by lightning, a common man will say 
that it has been split by the Sky-god’s axe.'* 

■Nyan.c ’Nyamc, the Supremo Being of the A.shanti.s, is thought 

dwi'iisin jQ somewhat aloof in his firmament and to be too far 

conu‘nis away to concern himself directly with the affaiis of man^ 
httkMvith delegated some of his powcis to his lieutenants, 

huin.in the lesser gods {dtln'isojn^ who act as his vicc-f 2 fcicuts on 
earth.^ Yet there aie beautifully desi^jned temples of the 
Sky-god hidden away in remote corners of the older palaces, 
and these temples arc served by priests. Moreover, almost 
every courtyard in Ashanti contains an altar of the Sky-god 
in the shape of a forked branch cut from a certain tree which 
Mtatsoftiic the Ashantis call the Sky-god’s tree (^Nyame dua). Between 
of the branches, which are cut short, is iSxcd a basin or a pot ; 
foik<*d in this receptacle the offerings arc placed, and in it i.s 
blanches. be found a neolithic celt, one of the Sky-god’.s 

axes. The.se rude altars of the Sky-god arc frequently 
represented on ancient Ashanti weights.® On one .such 
weight, for example, we see a man offering a fowl at one of 
these altars, while two eggs are shown lying in the ba.sin 
on the top of the forked pole.® Ma.shed yams arc .sometimes 
thrown on the roof of the house as an offering to the Sky- 

1 R. S. Raltiay, A'ihanti, p 174 . ® K. Kattrny, Ashanti, p. 142. 

2 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti, pp. 32a sg. with the plate compare p. 51. 

2 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti, p. 176. " R. fi. Rattray, Ashanti, p. 312, 

* R. S. Rattray, Ashanti, pp. 86, 1 4! with 1 % 125 facing p. 3 lO- 
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god and to the spirits of the Earth ^ When a diummcr is 
about to beat a drum for the first time on a particular da)% 
he pours some diops of wine on the drum and calls upon the 
gods of the Sky and the Earth and many other deities to 
drink.^ In prayers the Sky-god is addressed as “He upon Oaths by 
whom men lean and do not fall”® When an under-chief 
swore fealty to his liege lord, a sword was given him, and he 
turned the point of it first to the sky and then to the earth 
Thereupon he bent his head, and while the great chief 
placed Ins left foot on it, the subject piayed that the gods 
of the Sky and the Earth might catch him, if ever he should 
turn traitor to his lord.*^ Wc have seen that in like manner 
the ancient Greeks swore by Sky and Earth.^ 

A popular myth, known from one end of Ashanti to the Riveis, 
other, relates that *Nyame, the Sky-god, had various sons, 
of whom one was a favourite, and that he sent them 
to earth to receive benefits from, and to confer them upon, sky'-god 
mankind. All these sons bore the names of what arc now 
waters, whether rivers, lakes, or the sea. Thus it would 
seem that in Ashanti waters are looked upon as emanations 
of the Sky-god and as containing, in greater or less degree, 
the spirit or virtue of the divine Creator/' Grandmother 
Asiama, the traditionary foundress and first ruler of the 
Beretuo clan, is said to have come from the Sky-god ; and 
that great deity is reported to have sent down a python and 
a dove, which are the respective totems of two other Ashanti 
clans ^ 

One of our best authorities on the religion of these 'the Sky- 
people, the late Sir A. B. Ellis, was formerly of opinion that 
their Sky-god, whom he calls Nana-Nyankupon, “the Lo id African 
of the Sky”, was bon owed by them from the Christians and [uuhi deity 
was in fact little more than Jehovah under a new name and 
a thin disguise/ But this opinion he afterwards saw reason ^lom 
to retract. Discussing the nature of Mawu, the Sky-god of 


^ R. S. Kattiay, Ahhanii^ p. 52 
^ R S. RatUay,-/‘/.i//i2/7/?,pp. 263 4575^. 

3 R. S. Rattray, 148, 

165, 297. 

4 R. S Raltiay, AAianii, pp. 225 sq, 
® Above, p 42. 


® R. S. Rattray, Ashanti^ pp. 145 
compare p. 54. 

7 R 8. Rattray, AAiatitt^ p. ill. 

^ K S. Rattray, AsJiatifi^ pp. 48, 49. 
^ (Sir) A. IJ. Kllis, The 7*^Iu'Speakifig 
Peoptn oj the Gold Coast of I Vast Africa 
(London, 1887), pp. 24 sqq. 
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the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, he observes : 
“ While upon the subject of this god, I may as well say that, 
from additional evidence I have since collected, I now think 
that the view I expressed concerning the oiigin of Nyan- 
kupon, the parallel god of the Tshi-speaking peoples,^ was 
incorrect , and that instead of his being the Christian God, 
borrowed and thinly disguised, I now hold that he is, like 
Mawu, the Sky-god, or indwelling spirit of the sky ; and 
that, also like Mawu, he has been to a certain extent con- 
founded with Jehovah. It is worthy of remark that 
kum means ‘rain', and nyan-konton^ ‘lainbow', while the 
word nymikupoii itself is as frequently used, to express sky, 
fiimament, thundei, or rain, as it is as a proper nainc"‘^' 

R s ^ The view, that the Sky-god of the Ashantis and other 
Tshi-speaking peoples is a pure pioduct of native thought, 
dopencient and that thc resemblance which he presents to the Jehovah 

evolutionof r . i t i /^i • . . . , , - 

the Sky- of the Jews and Christians is the result of the similar, but 
wit" independent, working of the human mind in response to 
Afiica. similar natural surroundings, is strongly confirmed by the 
latest and probably the best-informed investigator of Ashanti 
religion. Captain R. S. Rattray. lie says: “ I have already 
stated that I am convinced that the conceiition, in the 
Ashanti mind, of a Supreme Being has nothing whatever to 
do with missionary influence, nor is it to be ascribed to con- 
tact with Christians or even, I believe, with Mohammedans. 
... I believe that such a thought, so far from postulating 
an advanced stage in culture and what we term civilization, 
may well be the jjroduct of the mind of a primitive pcojile 
who live face to face with nature, perhaps unclothed, sleeping 
under thc stars, seeing great livers dry up and yet again 
become rushing torrents, seeing the lightning from the 
heavens rending great trees and killing men and beasts, de- 
pending upon the rains for their own lives and those of their 
herds, observing that the very trees, and hcibs, and gra.ss 
can only live if they are watered from the skies. 

» The Tslii or Twi language is the Noithern Tertiiorks of the. Gold 
spoken in the southern part of the Coai^t^ p, J13. 

Gold Coast, including Ashanti j m 

the noithern part another language, ^ a. B. Ellis, The Kive^i^peaking 
the Moshi, is spoken in many districts. Peoples ojlhe Slam Coast of lYeitt Afnea 
See A, W. Cardinall, 77 ie Natives of (London, 1B90), pp. 36 sq. 
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I can see no reason, therefore, why the idea of one 
great God, who is the Firmament, upon whom ultimately 
all life depends, should not have been the conception of a 
people living under the conditions of the Ashanti of old, 
and I can see no just cause for attributing what we have 
come to regard as one of the noblest conceptions of man’s 
mind, to dwellers in, and builders of, cities, and to writers 
and readers of parchments and books 

‘‘In a sense, therefore, it is tiue that this great Supreme 
Being, the conception of whom has been innate in the minds 
of the Ashanti, is the Jehovah of the Israelites. It was He 
who of old left His own dwelling above the vaulted sky, and 
entered the tent of dyed skins, wheic was His earthly abode 
and His shrine, when He came down to piotect the children 
of Israel in their march to the Promised Land.” ^ 

It is natural that the Ashantis should notice and ac- -Nyanie 
knowledge the resemblance of their Sky-god to the Supreme 
Being of Christians and Moslems. Captain Rattray was 
told by a native that “the Allah of the Mohammedan was 
just the same as the ’Nyame of the Ashanti V 

But when, on the strength of this resemblance of ’Nyamc 
to Jehovah, Captain Rattray asked an old piicst why he did 
not put all his trust in the one grc«it God and neglect the 
lesser deities, the Ashanti was by no means prepared to Yet the 
renounce polytheism in favour of monotheism, and he 
rendered a reason for the faith that was in him. He said : 

“ We in Ashanti dare not worship the Sky-god alone, or the 
Earth-goddess alone, or any one spirit We have to protect 
ourselves against, and use when we can, the spirits of all 
things in the Sky and upon Earth. You go to the forest, 
see some wild animal, fire at it, and find you have killed a 
man. You dismiss your servant, but later find you miss 
him. You take your cutlass to hack at what you think is 
a branch, and find you have cut your own arm. There are 
people who can transform themselves into leopards ; ‘ the 
grass-land people’ are especially good at turning into hyenas. 

^ R. S. Rattiay, Ashanii\ pp. 140 (Nyankupon), without nolicmg that the 
sq. Captain Rattiay sevcicly rebukes gallant and learned colonel had aftei- 
his superioi ofheer, Colonel Sir A. li ■wards explicitly lecanted his hciesy. 

Ellis (pp. 139 ^<7.), for his former view 2 < 5 . Rattray, p. 164 

of the ( 'hristian origin of *Nyaiue note h 
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Theie are witches who can make you wither and die. 
Theie are tiees which fall upon and kill you, Theie arc 
rivers which drown you. If I see four oi five Jiuropeans, I 
do not make much of one alone, and ignore the lest, lest 
they too may have power and hate me ^ 

Among all Among* the numerous spirits whom the Ashanti is thus 
worsTpped recognize and, as far as possible, to conciliate, 

by the the most important for his practical welfaic appear to be 
th^most spirits of his own dead ancestois On this subject I 

impoitant will again quote the weighty words of Captain Rattiay 
vvrites • ** It is not, however, the Sky and the liarth 
spiuts ^ deities who in Ashanti are held to be the prime factors m 
the teal shaping and influencing the actions and destinies of man- 
land- kind. These great unseen powers aie generally too remote 
the living or perhaps too mighty to be concerned very intimately with 
the individual dan, mudi less with the individual member 
tenants of that clan, and the predominant influences in the 
at wilt Ashanti religion are neither ‘ Saturday Sky - god ’ nor 
‘Thursday Earth-goddess’, nor even the huiulietls of gods 
{abosom), with which it is true the land is filled, but are the 
samanfo, the spirits of the dci>arted forebears of tlie clan. 
They are the real landowners, who, though long departed, 
still continue to take a lively interest in the land from which 
they had their origin or which they once owned. The 
A.«hanti land laws of to-day appear but the logical outcome 
of a belief which, in the not very remote past, considered 
the living landowners as but holding as it were tenancies 
at will from the dead, and as being the tru.stces of the 
latter.” ^ 

Simiianty “ The Student of the hlnglish law of Real Property who 
land laws to examine the Ashanti law i elating to that .subject, 

Kn‘Jfshiaw astoiiislied to find that a system, which he 

of Real ' been taught to believe was peculiar to hi.s own country, 
Property, had ail almost exact replica in We.st Africa among the 
simtiamy Ashanti. Topham, one of our authorities on the law of Real 
w Crow- wites, ‘The law relating to land is the most difficult 

mg. but branch of English law, partly because it is peculiar to England 
dependent ^^om any other .system, and partly because 

evolution it IS founded in ancient rules and formalities invented to .suit 
‘ R. S Ratlray, Aiha/Ui, p. 150. 2 R. .S. Rattray, Ai/mnti, p. a 16. 
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a society in which wnting was almost unknown, and land was 
by far the most important form of wealth The student who 
argues that the similarity in our own ancient feudal land 
laws to the system evolved in Ashanti was due to any culture 
contact or to European influences is, I believe, aiguing on a 
faulty premiss. The human mind and human intelligence, 
even among peoples so widely separated in culture as the 
Ashanti and the English of the eleventh century, seem often 
to have reacted in a like manner to a similar stimulus, and 
the Ashanti, under certain conditions not unlike those exist- 
ing at the time of the Norman conciuest, seem to have evolved 
an almost exactly similar land code This is not a mattei 
of surprise when we know that our own land laws, like theirs, 
were * invented to suit a slate of society in which wiiting was 
almost unknown and land was by far the most important form 
of wealth ' 

What Captain Rattray here judiciously observes as to the So th^* 
independent origin of the similar land laws of Ashanti and 
England applies, with the necessary modifications, to the ship <»f ih<* 
similarities in the worship of the Sk)'-god which wc find 
among so many races of men separated from each other fihh'jcnt 
by long distances in space and long ages in time. These 
similarities, too, at least the greater part of them, aie not to‘*^*"' 
be explained by a theory of borrowing, by an hypothesis 
that the worship of the Sky-god was invented once for all 
in a single place by a .single people, who thereafter pas.sed 
on the invention to other tribes and nations, till, in ever- 
widening circles, it had spread almost to the end.s of the 
eaith. With far greater probability .such rc.scmblanccs may 
be deduced from the similarity, first of the human mind in 
all latitudes, and next of the blue vault of lieavcn which, lit 
up by sun, moon, and stars, everywhcic looks down in 
serene majesty on all the races of man. «tory toui 

Like many other African tribes, the Tshi-speaking people 
of the Gold Coast tell stories which profess to explain human 
mortality by the negligence or perversity of a messenger JJJonamy: 
whom the Sky-god had .sent to men with the glad tidings 
that death would not be for them the end of all things. One mlhsengins 
form of the story runs thus. In the beginning, when ‘‘^ky 
* K. S, Kattriiy, Ai/um/t, pp. 223 st/. 
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and earth existed, but as yet there were no men on eaith, 
there fell a great ram, and soon after it had ceased a great 
chain was let down from heaven to earth with seven men 
hanging on it. These men had been created by the Sky-god 
Onyankopon, and they reached the eaith by means of the 
chain. Not long afterwards the Sky-god sent a goat from 
heaven to deliver the following message to the seven men : 
“ There is something that is called Death ; it will one day 
kill some of you; but though }OU die, you will not perish 
utterly, but you will come to me here in heaven The goat 
went on his way, but when he came near the town he stopped 
to browse on a bush. When the Sky-god .saw that the goat 
loitered by the way, he sent a .sheep to deliver the same 
message. The sheep went, but did not say what God had 
commanded her to say ; for she perveited the message and 
said to men, When 3^ou once die, you perish, and have no 
place to go to Afterwards the goat came and said, CJod 
(Onyankopon) says you will die, it i.s true, but that will not 
be the end of you, for you will come to me But the men 
answered, “ No, goat, God (Onyankopon) did not .say that to 
you. What the sheep first reported, by that we shall abide.*' ^ 
In another version of the story the parts of the goal and the 
sheep are inverted ; it is the sheep that bears the good tidings 
and loiters by the way to browse, and it is the goat that 
bears the evil tidings and is the first to deliver them. The 
story ends with the melancholy reflection that if only the 
sheep had made good speed with her message, man would 
have died but returned after death ; but the goat made better 
speed with the contrary message, so man returns no more 


The Sky- Thc Ewe“.speaking peoples arc a race of pure negroes, 
fh<f inhabit thc Slave Coast of West Africa, including what 

deity of the we may call the provinces of Togo on the west and Dahomey 
ingp)piet religious system, the Sky-god Mawu 

ranks as the highest deity of the pantheon. Ili.s name is 


^ J, G. Christaller, ** Negersagen J. G. Chnstaller, <*;/. aL pp. 56- 

von der Goldklislc”, Zeitschnft jnr 58, Compare IC Peircgaux, Chez ki 
ajrlianische Sprat Achanti (Neuchdtel, 1906), pp. 198 
1888), pp. S^'SS* ^ reported ; Folk-hic in ihe Old Testament^ 

this story eke where {Folklore in the i. 59 sq. 

Old Tesl amenta i. 58 sql). 
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used as equivalent to sky or firmament ; ‘‘ and the god him- 
self is no other than the indwelling spirit of the firmament, 
the deified canopy of the heavens The name of Mawu 
IS known throughout the whole of the country, wherever the 
Ewe language is spoken, from the coast far into the interior, 
and is of importance in the daily life of the people. The 
idea of the Sky-god is not of foreign origin, a reflection of 
missionary teaching , it is an ancient possession of the race 
and is said to have formerly occupied an even higher place 
in the popular religion than it does at the present day. The 
cdnception seems to have been moulded directly on the 
sight of the ccle§tial vault The light which floods the sky 
IS conceived as the oil with which the deity anoints his 
gigantic body ; the blue colour of the sky is the veil behind 
which he hides his face ; and the varied formations of the 
clouds are the robes and the ornaments which he puts 
on from time to time.‘‘^ When the morning clouds are seen 
encircled with a rim of light and the blue sky peeps between 
the rifts, the natives say, ‘‘ Mawu has donned his coat of 
many colours The proper name for the visible sky is 
dningbe^ but the visible sky is also called Matvugd^ “the great 
God In a native assembly a man has been heard to say, 

“ I have always looked up to the visible sky as to God. 
When I spoke of God, I spoke of the sky, and when I 
spoke of the sky, I thought of God " Another man observed, 

“ Wherever the sky is, there is God ; for the sky is God 

The meaning and derivation of Mawu, the name of the The 
Sky-god, appear to be uncertain. According to Sir A. B. 

Ellis, the word is derived from a root wii^ signifying “ to Mawu. 
stretch over, to overshadow so that Mawu would be literally 
“ the canopy of heaven According to the experienced 
German missionary, Jakob Spieth, to whom we owe the most 
thorough investigation of the religion of the Ewe-speaking 
peoples, the natives agree in explaining the root wu to 
signify “ more ” or “ surpassing ’’ ; so that Mawu should 
mean, “ The Surpassing ”, “ He who is and has more than 

^ (Sir) A. B. Ellis, 7 'he Bwe-speaUng in Siid’-To^o (Leipzig, 19H), p. 5, 

Peoples of the Slave Coast of WeU Afma * J. Spieth, Die Iwe-Sianinie, p. 424. 
(London, 1890), p. 31; J, Spieth, Die J.Spieth,/)?V p.423. 

Ewe-Stamme (Berlin, 1906), p, 67'’^. ® {fAt) KV^.'^XXx^/The Evoe^speakint^ 

2 J, Spieth, Die Religion tier Eweer Peoples of the Slave Coasts p. 31. 
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men ”, In fact, the natives always end theii explanations o{ 
the name by saying Ewu nusianH^\ “ ilc sui passes every- 
thing that exists But the missionaiy prudently warns us 
that all such interpretations lest rather on conjectures and 
assertions of the natives than on exact philological investiga- 
tion. He himself inclines to discover the essential part of 
the name in the syllabic of which the natives give 
various inconsistent explanations; and he inteipiets the 
whole name in the sense of a being who is opposed to all 
wiath, revenge, and wrong “llis nature contains no vevi\ 
that is, nothing that causes pain or injury. The worship|x;r 
of Mawu may therefore paint himself only with white and 
wear only white cloth , white colour alone hai monizes with ma. 
For the same reason during the worship of Mawu he may not 
have anything to do with the Earth-gods or with magic.” ^ 
iiowoneof But wIiilc Mawu appcais to be essentially a g(;d of the 
two'^ons physical sky, popular fancy invests him with the form and 
cheated his attributes of a man.‘^ He is supposed to be married to the 
htothu out {<, addics.sed as “ Husband cjf the Kaith ”, 

bicssm^ ‘'i-nd also as “Our Father”.® According to one account he 
jcfasmf?. wives. His finst wife, Ku.soako, bore him a son 

named Mawutc, who stammered ; his second wife, Baka, 
bore him a son named Adedze, who did not stammer. One 
morning Adedze went to his divine father to greet him. 
Touched by this polite attention, his father piomised to 
bestow on him his power, his loyal insignia, and his warlike 
accoutrements. But Mawu^s other wife, the mother of the 
stammerer, happened to overhear this i>romise, and she said 
to her son, “ Stop stammering and speak rightly ! Go to 
thy father, Mawu, that thou mayest get his roj^al insignia.” 
Her son Mawutc obeyed, and when he came to his father 
Mawu, and spoke to him without stammering, his father 
thought that he was his son Adedze, and gave him his 
royal insignia. But after that Mawutc had thus deceived 
his father, Mawu’s other son Adedze came to Ins father and 
said, “ Father, I have come to thcc to get what thou didst 
promise me yesterday”. Ilis father said, “Hast thou not 


* J*. Hpiuth, IJte Mw&’‘Stamme^ pp. 
421.423. 

^ J . Sjiicth, Du Reli^i^ion der Eweer 


tn .SW- 7 i>j:*v, p. 15 j Dk Ewe- 
SiamffUi P« 424. 

^ J. Spietli, Du Rwi:-SRtmmt\ p. 
423. 
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already come and received that which I promised thee ? ” 

But Adedze answered, “Nay, I have not been with thee” 

Then said his father, “Therefore hath thy brother taken 
away the promise, and I possess nothing else ” But his son 
Adedze earnestly entreated him, and his father, Mawu, 
bestowed on him power also^ 

The natives say that long ago the great god Mawu WhyMnwu 
dwelt among men on terms of intimacy, but that through™*","!^'""' 
their guilt he was forced to withdraw to an infinite distance he.m-n 
and to delegate the conduct of affairs to the inferior gods.-’ 

The offence which gave umbrage to the deity is variously 
related. According to one account, the sky was once so near 
the earth that men could touch it with their hands. Hence 
when they kindled a fire the smoke blew into the Sky-god’s 
eyes so that they smarted, and that is why he retired so far 
away. Others .say that after their meals people used to wipe 
their dirty fingers on the sky, and even thrust their porridge- 
pestles into the Sky-god’s face. That was natuially moie 
than he could put up with, and in dudgeon he withdrew to 
his picsent exalted position in the sky.® There, according to 
some, he dwells in a space sunounded by fire ; but according 
to others he resides in a house which stands in a large 
garden planted with banana trees.'* Thu.s the Sky-god, 

Mawu, is conceived of as distinct from the physical sky. A 
priest of the Earth explicitly declared, “ Mawu is not the 
Sky (dsin^be), but he has his dwelling in the sky 

In his capacity of Sky-god, Mawu sends the rain as a Mawu 
good gift to men.'* Hence in time of drought the god’s priest t"‘conin!i 
prays to the Sky, saying, “O our father and our Lord, we the tan/ 
thank thee. But see how parched our land is ! It is very 
dry and we must suffer hunger. Grant that to-day, even 
to-day, the rain may fall ! ” ^ But while Mawu controls the 


1 J. Spicth, IJie RcU^^ion def Ewcer 
RuiUTo}iO^ jip 25 $q. This story is 
told by the natives in the neigh bom hood 
of Mount Agu. It presents a suspicious 
resemblance to the Biblical story of 
how Jacob, at the instigation of his 
mother, intercepted the paternal bless- 
ing which was designed for his elder 
brother Esau (Genesis xxvii.). 


2 J, Spicth, Du Jiwc-Rlamme^ pp. 

67*, 4x9. 


^ J. vSpieth, Die Etve-Shwimc, p. 

423 

^ J. Hpieth, Ewe-htamwef p. 
67*, comjmre p 424. 

® J. Spicth, Du' Ewe*S/amme^ p. 
424. 

® J. Spieth, Du Rrhgmt der Eweer 
tu Si(d- 7 b^{f 0 i pp. 15, 25. 

7 J. Spieth, D/e Ewe^Stamme^ pp. 

72, 432. 
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rain, and keeps a vast store of water in the firmament, which 
he lets out at will, the seasons on the Slave Coast aic so 
regular that there is rarely either drought or flood ; hence 
the natives are seldom driven to the necessity of appealing 
to the Sky-god to increase or diminish the rainfall.^ The 
rainbow is a sign given by Mawu. When it is seen to stand 
over the valley instead of over the mountain, it is a sign 
that Mawu is angry because of man’s disobedience, and it is 
needful to appease him by pouring palm-wine and blood on 
the eaith." In Agu, when a rainbow appears in the sky, 
they say, “Kusoako (the wife of Mawu) and her husband arc 
departing and going homc”.^ 

According to Lieutenant Hcrold, while the Lwc-speaking 
negroes of Togo entertain a profound belief in Mawu as a 
higher divine being, they conceive of him on the analogy of 
a great Afiican king who sits enthroned and lives at ease in 
his capital, doing nothing, while he leaves the government 
of the countiy to his chiefs. Similaily Mawu is supposed 
to be an all-powerful king, who created the world and is still 
lord of it, but has now retired from it and is far too high 
and mighty to trouble himself about all the sons of men. 
Therefore he leaves the conduct of affairs in the hands of 
his chiefs, who are the minor deities or fetishes. Yet is he 
a friend of men and so great and good that he demands 
no offerings from them. All would go well with the world 
if only Mawu kept the rein.s in his own hands instead of 
committing them to the fetishes. These represent the 
various forces of nature, and bear rule each in his own par- 
ticular department They stand in closer relations to man 
than Mawu, and can be induced cither to help or to abstain 
from injuring him, if only he can win their favour or avert 
their wrath by sacrifice and offerings. But the great god 
Mawu, despite his omnipotence, can or will do nothing for 
man. Thus the belief in a great God Mawu, the Creator 
of the world, has fallen completely into the background, and 
it would not be in the interest of the fetish-priests to revive 
it, since such a revival would tend to lower the reputation 

^ (Sir) A. B. IClHs, TkeEwa-speakin}^ in Sihi‘ p, 25. 

Peoples oj the lilave Coasts p. 34. 3 Spiclii, Die Religion tier lixveer 

2 J, Spieth, Die Religion der Eweer in SiidPPogo^ p. 27. 
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and diminish the influence of the minor deities or fetishes, 
on whose imaginary powers for good or evil the priests 
themselves depend for their livelihood ^ 

To the same effect Sir A. B. Ellis tells us that, “ though Eiiis on 
Mawu is considered the most powerful of all the gods, 
saciifice is never directly offered to him, and prayer rarely, Mawu. 
He IS in fact ignored rather than worshipped. The natives 
explain this by saying he is too distant to trouble about 
man and his affairs, and they believe that he remains in a 
beatific condition of perpetual repose and drowsiness, the 
acme of bliss, according to the notion of the indolent negro, 
perfectly indifferent to earthly matters. . . . To this belief 
may be undoubtedly attributed the absence of sacrifice to 
Mawu. To the native mind a god that works no evil to 
man, and is indifferent to his welfare, is one that it would 
be a work of supererogation to mollify or appease, while 
there are so many other gods who either work evil and 
have to be appeased, or are special guardians and have to 
be lauded 

However, Ellis hastens to qualify this alleged absence i he 
of sacrifice to Mawu by telling us that, when domestic fowls 5viawu”to°^ 
and other birds are sacrificed to the terrestrial gods, their buds, 
spirits are believed to ascend to Mawu as his portion of the 
sacrifice, while the bodies of the birds are the share of the 
terrestrial deities For birds are thought to stand in some 
relation to Mawu, since they soar aloft and approach his 
abode in the sky. A small bird, a variety of the oriole, 
which soars like a lark, and makes a whirring sound by 
striking its wing-feathers together, is sacred to Mawu.'^ 

Fuither, in correction of what he regards as Ellis's too Prayers 
absolute negation of sacrifices offered directly to Mawu, the^^^hccsto 
experienced missionary Jakob Spieth tells us that it is Mawu 
precisely the priests of the Sky-god who offer both prayers 
and sacrifices. As an instance of prayers offered by these 

^ Lieutenant Herokl, Beucht Peoples of the Slave Coasl, pp 33 
betreffend iclij^iuse Anschauungen und Compare II Klose, I'ogountcrdcnischer 
Gebrauche dei deutschen Ewe-Negei ”, Flct^i^iio (Berlin, 1899), PP* 266 w/., 
Atittheilungcn von Forsihtm}is>rhemUn whose account of Mawu agrees in 
nnd Gelehrien aH\ den dcuhehen general with that of ICIlis. 

Schutzgehieten^ v. (1892) pp. 14 X 

149. ^ (Sir) A, B. Ellis, The Ewe-speakm^ 

® (Sir) A. B. Ellis, The Bwe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast) pp. 34 sq. 
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priests he cites the supplications for rain in time of drought 
which we have already noticed. Besides, he infoims us, the 
priest offers every year a piece of a yam which he has 
planted for the purpose, and he accompanies the sacrifice 
with a prayer ^ 

I'he great Sky-god (JSIaivH gd) is only woi shipped by 
persons with whom he is believed to dwell, and who have 
prepared for him a seat and a special place of worship 
Sometimes the seat is of a very humble sort and consists 
simply of a vessel set upon a three-pronged pole, thus 
exactly resembling the altars of the Sky-god in Ashanti “ 
In this vessel are placed certain plants, especially one called 
which resembles spinach and is milch used in the 
worship of the Sky-god. The vessel is also kept full of 
water the whole year. Other people, however, make an 
enclosure for the god, fencing it with palm-l>ranchcs and 
planting in it various herbs and a ceitain sort of tree, which 
they call God’s tree {Rlazvtcti\ Its lofty and slender stem, 
which distinguishes it from the other trees, appears to maik 
it out as specially suitable for the worship of the Sky-god. 
Beside it they also plant another palm-likc tree, which they 
call the lightning-tree Under the shadow of these trees 
stands the sacred vessel, which diffcis from the sacred vessels 
of the Earth-gods in this that its clay has not been fired.'^ 
The water which it contains must be drawn by a pure and 
unmairied girl, and it is mixed with palm winc."^ 

The observances in honour of the great Sky-god take 
place daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly. The daily service 
consists mainly in washing with water drawn from the god’s 
vessel. This purification the worshipper undergoes immedi- 
ately on rising in the morning ; he accompanies it with a 
prayer, and until he has performed it he may not speak 
with any one. At the weekly and monthly services the 
worshipper makes a small offering of eggs, palm-wine, and 
meal. In presenting it he prays, saying, ‘<0 great God, who 
scest my thoughts, here I bring thee two partridge eggs. 
Have a care of my house, of my children and of my wives, 

1 J Spieth, Die Eive-Siamm^ p. 435 wy. As to the ma plant, see id 
72 p]). 421 ?(/. 

See above, p 100. ^ J. Spieth, Die Kwc-SUimtm^ p. 

^ J. Spieth, Die E'me-Stmmne^ pp, 436, 
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and grant that I get cowry shells, in order that my house 
may eveimore have peace.” The weekly service falls on 
Saturday. When the priest rises from his mat, he washes 
his face with water from the god’s vessel, dabs white clay on 
his forehead, temples, breast and aims, and puts on white 
clothes. Then he betakes himself to the hut dedicated to 
the worship of Mawu. There, sitting on a stool sprinkled 
with white clay, he remains till the sun goes down. This he 
does because on that day the god is believed to abide with 
him till the cool of the evening, when he takes his departure. 

On leaving the hut the priest hangs a white cloth over the 
doorway.^ 

At the annual festival the only offering is that of a'ihe 
sheep of a pure white fleece. The vessels out of which 
the sacrificer cats and drinks must be spotlessly clean ; the sheep at 
vessel out of which he cats should be white. The guests 
invited to the festival must have slept apart from their wives honom of 
on the preceding night. The food must be cooked and 
the water fetched by girls who have not yet known a man. 

The fire used m cooking may not be taken from a common 
hearth ; it ought to be stiuck from flint and steel, but the 
use of European matches is now allowed. The pot is set 
over the fire on a tripod of three stout sticks. At the con- 
clusion of the festival the fire is extinguished by water which 
has been drawn in the morning by a pure hand. This pre- 
caution is adopted lest the sacred element should be defiled. 

The three charred sticks are carefully preserved by the 
worshipper.*-^ Before sacrificing the sheep, the worshipper 
holds the animal up thrice towards the sky and prays ; he 
then cuts the sheep’s throat with a knife, and from the 
spouting blood he allows some drops to fall into the god’s 
vessel. The rest of the blood is suffered to flow across the 
entrance to the sacred enclosure. In entering the enclosure 
the worshipper must take care not to step in the blood, 
because the god Mawu himself is believed to set his feet in the 
blood when he comes out of the holy place. The sacrificer 
then drinks water out of the sacred vessel, washes his face and 
body, and so enjoys the peace of God. The flesh of the 

^ J. Spieth, /)/£ Ewe-Stamme, p, 2 Spieth, Dte Eive’-SUmimSi pp. 

43^* 436 sq. 
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victim is cooked and divided among the persons present 
The time of offering the sacrifice is when the afternoon 
wears on to evening, and the earth grows cool after the 
noonday heat. The sun is regarded as the messenger who 
conveys the prayers of mortals to the Sky-god. Hence, 
while the priest turns in prayer to the house of God in the 
holy place, he yet looks, in the deepening shadows, towards 
the setting sun, which will carry his words to the great deity 
in the course of the ensuing night ^ 

Beliefs of In Atakpame, an inland district of Togo, there arc some 
concerning isolated settlements of a tribe called Fo, who speak a Ewe 
M.iwu language among people of an alien tongue. They have 
preserved the tradition of the Supreme God Mawu, and they 
stoiyofthe tell Some stories about him. One of the stories professes to 
explain the origin of death. It runs as follows. When 
thr^idef created men, he said to them, “ When anybody dies, 

he shall come back to earth^’, by which he meant that when 
a man died, he was to come to life again. But the spider 
did not like the notion and said, “ That is not well Then 
Mawu took a calabash, and set it on the water, and .said, 
As the calabash always remains on the surface of the 
water, so shall man also always remain on the earth But 
the spider threw a stone into the water, and the stone 
sank, and the spider said, “ Mawu ought to say that, when a 
man dies, he should vanish like this stone and not come 
back again”. To this fatal proposal Mawu unhappily 
assented. Soon after the .spider’s mother died, and the 

spider came to Mawu, and begged him to retract his 

sentence of death, but Mawu refused to do so. That is 
why nobody returns, when once he is dead. If only Mawu 
had retracted his rash sentence, dead men would have come 
back to earth, just like the moon, which dies and returns to 
the sky.‘'^ 

iiow Again, the Fo tell a story to explain how Mawu 

^ovides Provides the beasts of the earth with food. They say that 

the beasts once on a lime there was a famine among the beasts and 

food ] the very lean, all except the dwarf antelope 

dwaif 

antelope 1 J. Spieth, Did Ewe-^Staimne, pp. m Kinzeklarsitcllungcn ”, Anthfopos^ 
and the 438 fy. in. {190S) pp. 275 w/., 277. 

Fi . M Lil i er, < ‘ Die Religionen Togo.*? 
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{CephalolopliHs maxwellu), for her mother was with Mawu in 
heaven, and every day her mother let down a rope, and the 
dwarf antelope climbed up it to its mother to browse. So 
the beasts- said, “We will watch the dwarf antelope and 
learn how she gets her food”. And they told the cat to 
watch. And the cat took up a post on a tree, and kept 
a sharp look-out When the dwarf antelope saw that the 
other animals had gone away, she sang her song, and her 
mother let down the rope. Then the cat summoned the 
animals, and they came, grasped the rope, and proceeded to 
climb up it, hand over hand. But the mother, in hauling 
up the rope, felt the unusual weight, and said to herself, 

“My daughter alone is not so heavy as all that”. So she 
whipped out a knife and cut the rope, and down fell all 
the animals Where they fell, the sea came and the grass 
grew no more To compensate for this loss of pasture, the 
kindly Mawu sent food to all the animals. Therefore they 
suffer from famine no more.' 

In the interior of Togo, which, as wc have seen, is a u^\oiowu, 
province of the Slave Coast, there live a number of tribes 
speaking languages which differ from the Is we. But among Akposos!*’ 
them also we find the worship of the same srreat Skv-cod , 
under different names. Thus the Akposos worship him Togo, 
under the name of Uwolowu, which they regard as equiva- 
lent to the Mawu of the Ewe-speaking poople.s, and to the 
Buku of the Atakpames, their neighbours on the east. The 
same word Uwolowu is used to designate both the firmament 
and its personification. This personified sky is conceived 
of as the Supreme Being and a good God. He created 
everything, including the le.sser god.s. He bestows on men 
the blessings of offspring and harvest, of rain and sunshine. 

He has also given them fire. He is almighty and can 
impart all good things. Wherever a priest has set a place 
apart for his worship, there is the god in a special way near 
to men The place of worship is a circle of stones from 
three to five feet in diameter, with a flat stone in the middle, 

“like the cromlechs of the later stone-age in England”. 

In cases of sickness and at the end of harvest sacrifices are 

P Fr. MiUIer, “Die Religiimen Togos in Einzelilnritellnngon ”, Anthrotos, 
hi. (1908) p, 279. 
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ofifered, consisting of rams, fowls, oil, meal, salt, cowry-shells, 
and palm-wine. The god punishes especially vampyres and 
persons who forswear themselves by his name The week of 
the Akposos consists of five days, and the fifth day is sacred 
to Uwolowu. The second day is a bad day. People do 
not work on it, but they sacrifice to the gods, though not to 
U wolo wu.^ 

The worshippers of Uwolowu are not distinguished by 
possossof? outward mark. From time to time the god takes 
Uvvoiov of a man. The chosen vessel announces the 

divine inspiration by a particularly piercing shriek, then he 
remains dumb and quivers all over his body* In this state 
he betakes himself to one of the holy places of Uwolowu, 
wheie the priest gives him water mixed with white clay to 
drink and claps him on the head with the flat of his hand. 
The possessed man thus iccovers the use of his tongue, but 
for that day he may not carry anything on his head ; it 
would infallibly fall On special occasions, such as sickness, 
drought, or war, an Akposo will go on pilgrimage to Adclc, 
thcie to consult Buku or Uwolowu, as he calls the deity, 
and to offer sacrifice." 

^^yths Various myths are told of Uwolowu. Thus it is said 

Uwolowu ^hat he had two wives ; one of them was a frog, and the 
^ called itanco^ perhaps the kingfisher Now 
fto*; and Uwolowu loved his frog wife more than his kingfisher wife, 
and he gave all sorts of pretty things to her, but none to 
the kingfisher. Well, one day he said he would put their 
love to the test, and with that view he gave each of them 
seven pots and made believe to be dead, and his widows 
were to weep for his decease and let their tears fall into the 
pots. The ftog began and wept like anything, but as fast 
as her tears fell they were licked up by ants. Then the 
kingfishei wept so copiously that her tears filled the seven 
pots. After that the frog tried again, but still the ants 
licked up her tears, so that little enough trickled into the 
pots. Thereupon God stood up and said, She whom I did 
not love has filled seven pots with the tears which she wept 

1 Fr. Mllller, Die Rellgionen Togos ^ Mailer, “Die Religionen Togof> 
in Einzeldarstellungen ”, Authropo^, n. in Kinyelclarstcllungen ”, An(hropo\\ ii. 
(1907) p. 20X. (1907) p. 202. 
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foi me, and she whom I loved has wept very little With 
these pathetic words the deity lunged out with his foot and 
kicked the frog into the slime and ooze of a rivei-bank, 
where she has wallowed ever since. But as for the king- 
fisher, Uwolowu set her free to roam joyously for ever in 
the azure deep of air.^ 

Another myth is told of Uwolowu to explain the origin ivijthof 
of death. They say that once upon a time men sent a dog 
with a message to the deity to say that, when they died, they Uwoiowu, 
would like to come to life again. So off the dog trotted to 
deliver the message. But on the way he felt hungry and ^<^2 
turned into a house, where a man was boiling magic heibs. 

So the dog sat down and thought to himself, He is cooking 
food Meantime the frog had set off to tell Uwolowu that, 
when men died, they would lather not come to life again. 

Nobody had asked him to take that message ; it was a piece 
of pure officiousness and impertinence on his part. However, 
away he tore. The dog, who still sat hopefully watching the 
hell-broth brewing, saw him go tearing by, but thought he to 
himself, “ When I have had a snack. I’ll soon catch froggy 
up”. However, froggy came in fiist and said to the deity, 

“ When men die, they would rather not come to life again 
After that, up comes the dog, and says he, “ When men die, 
they would like to come to life again ”. The deity was 
naturally puzzled, and said to the dog, “ I really do not 
understand these two messages. As I heard the frog’s 
message first, I will comply with it. I will not do what you 
said.” That is the reason why men die and do not come 
to life again. If the frog had only minded his own business 
instead of meddling with other people’s, the dead would all 
have liscn from the dead down to this blessed day. But 
frogs come to life again when it thunders at the beginning 
of the rainy season, after they have been dead all the dry 
season while the Hannattan wind was blowing. Then, 
while the rain drips and the thunder peals, you may hear 
them quacking in the marshcfs." Thus we see that the frog 
had his own private ends to serve in distorting the message. 

^ Fr.MUlIei, Roligioncii Togos in EinAcldarsldlungcn AntJuopos^ ii. 
ill KinzcUlarslcllungcn Anlhfopo^, h. (1907) j>. 203, 1 have cited this myth 

(1907) p, 204. elsewhere [Polklote in the Oid 

^ Fr. Milllei, *U)ic* Relij^ionen I'oi'os ment^\ 62). 
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He gained for himself the immoitality of which he robbed 
mankind. 

These people also tell a story of Uwolowu to explain 
the origin of the sun and moon. One day, while as yet 
there was neither sun nor moon in the sky, a grub came to 
Uwolowu and said, “What must be done to the clouds to 
make them bright?” And Uwolowu said to the grub, “Go 
to the smith and fetch the thing which he would set in the 
clouds So away went the grub, and much he pondered 
what he should do, for he had not the glimmering of a 
notion what the thing was that he had to fetch. So the 
grub went to all the birds and begged a feather from every 
one of them ; and when he had rigged himself out in these 
borrowed plumes, he flew back to Uwolowu and asked him, 
“Where's the grub?” And Uwolowu, not recognizing him 
in his disguise, answered, “ Because the sky was empty, I 
sent him to fetch the thing to set in the sky”. But the 
artful giub asked again, “ What was he to fetch ? ” Uwolowu 
answered, “ I sent him to the smith to say that he was to 
forge the sun and moon, and when they glowed and threw 
out sparks, which are the stars, he was to put them all in 
his bag and bring them to me”. When the grub heard 
that, he flew away, put off his disguise, and gave back 
the feathers to the birds. Then he delivered the message 
to the smith. So the smith gave him the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the grub brought the whole bag of tricks to 
Uwolowu, And Uwolowu asked the grub, “Who taught 
you all that ? ” and the grub answered, “ It was an idea of my 
own”. And Uwolowu said to the grub, “Put the sun in its 
place,” and the grub did so. And at evening Uwolowu 
said to the grub, “ Put the moon and t^e stars in their places 
likewise ”, And the grub did so, and the moon and the 
stars shone in the sky. That, you may take my word for 
it, is the true origin of the sun, moon, and stars.^ 

The eastern half of the Slave Coast is inhabited by 
peoples speaking the Yoruba language. Their teriitory is 
bounded on the west by Dahomey, on the east by Benin, 

^ Fi. Milllei, “Die Keligioneii Togos in Einsielclarstcllungen”, Anthropos^ ii, 
{1907) p. 208. 
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and on the south by the sea On the north they aie pent 
in by Mohammedan tribes, which in modern times have 
invaded and conquered some of Yoiuba-land. The Yorubas 
were originally an inland people, and it was only about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that, under the pressure 
of stronger tribes from the north, they moved southwaid and 
occupied the coast.^ They believe in a Sky-god named Oloi un. Then 
who corresponds to the ’Nyame of the Tshi- or Twi-speaking 
peoples, and to the Mawu of the Ewe-speaking peoples. He is called 
the deified firmament, the personified sky. His name Olorun 
signifies “ Owner of the Sky ”, from o?n, “ possessor ”, and supposed 
onm, “sky Like many other African Sky-gods, Olorun is “ncem 
thought to be tob far off, or too indifferent, to interfere in the 
affairs of this sublunary world. The Yorubas are of opinion human 
that after having, so to say, roughed out the world, Olorun 
entrusted the task of completing and governing it to aqSyis 
deputy-deity named Obatala, while he himself retired from the 
business and became a sleeping partner in the divine firm, worshipped 
Accordingly, he now enjoys a life of complete idleness and 
repose, a blissful condition between slumber and dozing, like 
that of a negro king in the sultry climate of Guinea. Since 
he is too indolent or listless to exercise any contiol over 
earthly affairs, man on his side wastes no time in vain efforts 
to propitiate him, but reserves his worship and his offerings 
for more active and enterprising deities or demons, who are 
apt to take only too great an interest in the business and 
fortunes of mankind. Hence there are no images, no temple.s, 
no symbols of Olorun ; no priests are dedicated to his service; 
and it is only in times of calamity or affliction, when the 
other gods have turned a deaf car to his supplication.s, that 
a Yoruba will, perhaps, as a last ie.source, invoke the help 
or appeal to the compassion of the Sky-god Olorun, But 
such occasions are rare. As a rule the god receives no 
worship and is importuned by no prayers. Nevertheless, 
when a native, for example, conceives himself to be the 
victim of injustice, he may instinctively appeal to Olorun to 


> (Sir) A. «. mils, TA^ Yontba- 

Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coasi 
of JVesl Ajtita (Ltindon, 1894), pp. 
I u/, 

^ (vSir) A. B, Ellis, 77 ie Yoruha^ 


speaki;/jif Peoples of ihe Slave Coasts 
IVreJiaudm, “Le Kclicliisme 
ou la (k‘.s Negres clc* la Gumde”, 

Les Alhstofts Cafholigues^ No. 776, 
avril 1884, p. 191. 
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attest his innocence, saying, “ Olorun sees me ”, or “ Olorun 
knows that I speak the truth ”, or O Olorun, save me ! ” 
They also swear by Olorun, often using the simple words, 
“ Olorun ! Olorun ! ” while at the same time they lift their 
hands towards the sky. The name of Olorun is also fre- 
quently heard in salutations at morning and evening. Thus 
in the morning a man will say to a friend, “ Have you risen 
well ? ” and the other will answer, Thanks be to Olorun ” ; 
and at evening a common salutation or prayer is, May 
Olorun protect us all !” {K Olorun Fo so gbogbo %vo !')} 

The Sky- The Yoruba-speaking people aie not confined to the 
Oiomn Slave Coast. A large body of them, numbering more than 
lecogni^ed half a million, is to be found to the west 'of the Niger in 
of noithern provinces of Nigeria,*'^ inhabiting a country 
Noithein which may have been the home of their race bcfoie the bulk 
Nigeria. nation was driven southward to the sea. Here, 

however, the original negro type has been modified by an 
Hamitic, or at any rate non-negro element, which mani- 
fests itself in the slender build of the body.'^ But though 
Islam is now the dominant religion of Northern Nigeria, 
being embraced by about two-thirds of the population,"^ 
many of these Yorubas retain their faith in a remote Sky- 
god named Olorun, who has been called the Zeus of the 
Yoruba pantheon. They think that Olorun created Obatala 
or Oshala, who fashions human childien in the mother^' 
womb and is wedded to Odudua. Of this divine pair weic 
born Aganju, lord of the soil, and Yemaja, the goddess of 
watei. Aganju married his sister Yemaja, and they begat 
Orungan, the god of the upper air. But the lustful Orungan 
ravished his mother Yemaja, and from this incestuous union 
a whole brood of gods was born at a single birth, including 
the Sun-god Orun ; the Moon-god Oshu ; Shango, lord of 
lightning ; Dada, god of vegetation ; Orisha Oko, god of 
agriculture; Oshosi, god of hunting; Ogun, god of iron workers 

1 Pere Baiulin, Le Fclichisme on 1885), PP» io6-io8. 
la Religion des Ncgies de la CUiiiK^c”, C. K. Meek, Nor the ut Tahe^ 

Les Mnsions CaihoUqites^ No. 776, of Nij;eria (Oxford Univcisity Press, 
18 avril 1884, p. 191 ; (Sir) A. B. 1925), i. 24. 

Ellis, 'Jho Yornba^^peakiug Peoples of ^ C, K. Meek, The Not the) n Ttihcs 
the Slmte Coast of lYe?t Africa^ pp of Nigeria, 1. 29. 

36 sq. Compare P. Bouche, La C$te ^ C. K. Meek, The Northern Ttibes 
de^ Ksiiaves et k Dahomey (Paiis, of Nigeria, n. r uq. 
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and of war, and Shankpana, god of smallpox. In giving 
birth to these numerous divinities Ycmaja’s body burst, and 
wheie she fell the sacred town of Ife arose. Hence to this 
day every Yoruba-speaking tribe endeavours to trace its 
descent from the holy town of Ife.* 

But the Yoruba-speaking tribes form but a small part The 
of the population of Northern Nigeria, a country five times 
the size of England.^ The fertile piovinces in the northern Nigena.i 
part of this great territory border on the vast sandy desert foimcd 
of the Sahara, and being divided from it by no natural the 
barrier have offered for unnumbered ages a tempting bait to 
horde after horde of warlike invaders from the noith and 

, ... . r 1 

east, who, sweeping over the country in wave after wave, and 
blending to a certain extent with the aborigines, have pro- 
duced a heterogeneity of cultures and languages, as well as 
of racial type, which almost defies analysis. Those tribes 
which were able to maintain themselves in the open fertile 
plains of the north have in large measure amalgamated and 
evolved, from the most diverse elements, a comparatively 
homogeneous nation and language, the Hausa nation and 
the Hausa tongue.® They now form the most widely clistii- 
buted people of the country, which they may be said to 
dominate socially and economically.'* 

The weaker and more backward tribes were diiven byThemoic 
the tide of invasion to seek refuge in the hills, where they 
formed groups of polyglot peoples, exhibiting almost un- thcit 
paralleled diversities in culture and social organization. and 

Safe in their highlands from the stream of foreign intrusion, utstoms 
which bioke at the foot of their mountains, they have kept fUstnesbes 
to modern times all their primitive ideas and customs, ^iiK. 

including cannibalism, head hunting, and the worship of 
ancestors ; while the hard conditions of life on the hills 
and the struggle for land have tended to the maintenance of 
perpetual warfare between tribe and tribe and even between 
village and village.^ 

Thus the population of the northern provinces of 

1 C. K. Meek, T/ie Northern 7 'nk‘s of Nt^ieruiy i 10, 37 i>q, 
oj ii. 28 sy. ^ C. K. Meek, 7 7 ie Northern 7 'rihcs 

^ C. K. Meek, No them T>ibe$ o/Nt^er/a, i, 23. 

0/ Ni^erta^ 1. 4, ^ C. K. Meek, 7 'fie Noitkern 7 'ribcs 

K. Meek, 77 te Northern 7 'nhes of Nij*erUtt i 19 
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These Nigeria IS extreme!}^ mixed in blood and diverse in culture. 
pagan7nbes"rhe negro element is everywheie predominant, but it has 
Supreme^ ^ modified through fusion with a Mediterranean or 
God who Hamitic element represented by the Fulani, and with a 
fhTsiV^ Semitic element, represented by the Arabs/ In the prin- 
cipal tribes, including the Hausa, the Fulani, the Nupe, and 
the Yoruba, the majority of the people aie comparatively 
civilized and profess the Mohammedan religion ; but most 
of the lesser tribes, of which there are said to be over two 
hundred and fifty, retain their old pagan religion." Never- 
theless all these pagan tribes, however addicted to their 
primitive forms of heathendom, believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Ruler of the Woild, though they frankly admit 
that they know little or nothing of his divine attributes. 
Many of them conceive of the Supreme Being as a god who 
dwells in the sky, too far away for man to approach him 
directly, but with whom, nevertheless, the souls of dead 
ancestors, despite their attachment to earth, arc in some 
mysterious fashion associated.'^ 

In some Thus the Jukun, a tribe of the tall Nilotic or Ilamitic 
Suprana who claim to be the earliest inhabitants of Bornu,^ 

SiUecr believe that the Supreme God, whom they call Achidong, 
^hidong has charge of the souls of the dead, though apparently 
othertu'bes^^ is not himself a glorified ghost® On the other hand, 
he isassoci- among the Bachama, a pagan tribe which observes a form 
rdemuieci totemism and recognizes the rule of female chiefs,*' the 
with the Sky-god Pwa is also the tribal ancestor. Here, accordingly, 
there would seem to be a definite connexion between the 
idea of the Sky-god and the worship of ancestors,^ In other 
tribes, again, the Supreme God is associated with, if indeed 
he is not actually a personification of, the Sun. He can be 
approached through the tutelary genius (dodo)^ who is 
usually the spirit of the founder cither of the village or 
of the tribe. This guardian spirit is commonly personated 
by a living man, who conceals his identity under a mask 

1 C. K. Med<, T/ie NoUhern 'THlm of Ni^cna^ i, 58, 79. 
of Nij^cria^ i. 24-27 ^ C. K, Meek, The Not them Tnbos 

C, K. Meek, 77 ie Northern Iribei 0/ Nigeria, ii, 29 sq. 
of Nigeria, i. 23. ^ ® C» K. Meek, The Noi them Tribes 

3 C K. Meek, The Northern Tnbe^ cf Nigeria, i 87, 185, 220 sq. 
of Nigeiia, h. 29. ^ Ck K, Meek, The Noi them 7 'jibes 

^ C. K. Meek, '/'he Northern Tribes oj Nigeria, 11, 30. 
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or other disguise, such as a white ram’s skin thrown over 
his head, and who appeals either peiiodically, as at the 
first gathering of the corn, or on special occasions, as when 
he is called upon to drive away disease or to admonish 
erring wives, which he does by night to the terror of the 
guilty or at all events accused women. But in the Berom 
and some other tribes people pray directly to the Sun-god, 
without the mediation of these mummers ; in praying they 
hold up the palms of their hands to the great luminary. ‘ 

The Mumbake also identify their high god Nyame with 
the Sun,“ but in practice they combine the worship of 
ancestors with the homage which they pay to the solar 
deity. For before they go out on their annual hunting 
drive they clean up the graves of their forefathers, and 
then lay down their weapons on the graves, beseeching 
the spirits of the dead to give them prowess with the 
weapons which their fathers had taught them how to use ; 
and on the morning of the hunt the chief repairs with 
his elders to the holy grove, and there, holding up a sacred 
bough towards the sun, again implores the assistance of 
the ancestral spirits.® Under the name of Nan, Nen, orihu 
Nyan the Sun is the Supreme God of the Angas, Yergum, 

Pe, Montoil, and Sura, as well as of the Mumbake ; and Nan.'^Nen, 
under the name of Yamba is recognized by many other yS’” 
tribes as the god who dwells in the sky. Festivals are held 
in honour of Nan, and every year, among the Yergum, the 
chief descends to the ancestral tomb, and, taking up the 
skulls of his forefathers, calls on each in turn to intercede 
with Nan, that the great God, the Giver of Rain and Ripener 
of Crops, may grant an abundant harvesf^ Here again, 
therefore, the worship of the Supreme Being is combined 
with the worship of ancestors, or rather the ancestors are 
regarded as the proper intercessors between God and man. 

That Nan is indeed looked upon as the Supreme Ruler 
of the world is shown by the willingness of the Angas to 
apply to him, and to him alone, the Moslem title of Allah ; 

1 C. K. Meek, The Northern Tribes * C. K. Meek, The Northern 'Tubes 
of Niiicna, ii. 30. As to the tutelary o/Nigeita, i. 106. 
genius (ctoito), see lit. ii. 18-21. 

® C. K. Meek, 'The Northern 'Tribes * K. Meek, 7 ’he Northern Tribes 
of Nigeria, ii. 30. of Nigeria, ii. 30, 
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but under him they acknowledge the existence of vauoiis 
departmental deities, such as Kim, the god of war, Gwon or 
Bom, the god of justice and fertility, and a host of minor 
divinities.^ 

Among these pagan tribes of Northern Nigeria the great 
Sky-god is regarded as the sole agent in creation. Thus the 
Munshi believe that the Sky-god, whom they call Awondo, 
created the world and has power over all natural phenomena, 
and that he is the author both of good and of evil. Sub- 
ordinate to him is a deity named Foro, to whom, however, 
rather than to the Supreme God, the Munshi pay the 
greater part of their devotions. They think that the Moon 
is Poro’s daughter, and that the Sun is his son, and they 
believe in lesser gods of thunder, hunting, agriculture, and 
childbirth.^ Thus the Munshi clearly distinguish the Sun 
from the Supreme God Awondo, since they believe the 
Supreme God to be the father of the Sun. Yet, we arc 
informed that among the pagan tribes of this icgion the 
great Sky-god, the Supreme Being, is commonly identified 
with the Sun.^ The Sun is their Supreme Deity, the All 
Imther, the Giver of Rain, the Ripener of Crops, but so 
remote and otiose that he can only be approached through 
the host of intermediaries already described — the spiiits of 
ancestors who dwell near him, and those nature spirits who 
are demi-gods and his .servants. He is too far removed to 
need the propitiation of sacrifice ; but in times of stress his 
devotees vaguely hold out their hands to him in prayer. 
The Sun-wor.shippcrs seem to regard the Sun primarily as 
the Ripener of Crops.” ^ 

But among the northern tribes of Nigeria the power of 
sending rain was not a monopoly of the Sky-god ; it was 
shared by many human beings and in particular by the king 
of the Jukun, who passed for divine, or at all events for a 
demi-god, and was believed to control the rain supply.^ 


^ C. K. Meek, I^he Nof them Tides 
0/ li. 30. 

^ C. K. Muck, 'The Not them T)ibes 
of Nigoia^ u 30 sq, 

^ C. K. Meek, The Noitkam I^iides 
ofNige>ia, li. 31. 

^ C. IC Meek, The Northern 'Tithes 


of Nigeria^ 11.25. Ainoujj the Sun- 
woishippeis the authoi liere names the 
ICamuku, Bciom, Galambe, Ganawuri, 
Mumb.tke, Vcie, Tm, .Seiyawu, Ka- 
goma, and Jarawa, adding that .some 
Gwaii swear by the Sun 
^ C. K. Meek, The Not them Tribes 
of Nigeria, L 254 u/,, ii, 163. 
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Indeed, he retained the beneficent faculty of drawing down 
the water of heaven even after his death. When his corpsti 
was cariicd out to burial, mounted on a horse, some millet 
was placed in his li^dit hand and a gourd of water in his left 
As the king rode away on his last journey to the far 
country, the assembled people set up a wail and besought 
their deceased monarch not to leave them thus bereft of 
corn and rain ; so the hearse’s head was turned back again, 
and the dead king’s hands were made to showci the coin 
and the water in the direction of his subjects. Many Jukun 
traditions ascribe to the king the power of controlling the 
elements. Oncc,/oi example, when the armies of P^oinu and 
the Jukun were set in array against each other, the king of 
Bornu caused the grass between the hosts to be set on fire, 
but the king of the Jukun at once called down iTrom heaven 
a shower of lain, which extinguished the conflagration.^ 

But the semi-divine character of the Jukun king Thf^fiivhu* 
reveals itself in other ways than in lainmaking. 1 1 is person 
is charged with a spiritual forc<‘ which makes mcic contact fojmfriv 
with him dangerous ; were he to touch the ground with his 
hands or bare ft‘ct, the crops would be blighted/*^ But in 
spite, or rather in consciiuence of, his divinity it used to iVimw 
be deemed necessary to slay him ceremonially at the 

r . , , Signs (jf 

of seven years, m order that hi.s sacied spirit should pass, mfinmiy. 
unimpaired by the weakness and decay of old age, to his 
successor on the throne.’'^ Nay, even during the seven years, 
if he fell ill, or so much as sneezed or coughed, or was thrown 
from his horse, he might be put to death. The duty of 
slaying him devolved on the head councillor, who is known 
as the A bun Achuwo. The mode of execution or of 
sacrifice is said^ to have been .strangling. The entrails 
were removed, and the body was preserved by some process 
which included fumigation. It is said that his brain, kidneys, 
and heart were dried and eaten by his successor, together 
with the oil that exuded from the corp.se during the process 
of desiccation. The custom of killing the king at the end 
of seven years was broken down by a Jukun sovereign, 

^ C, K. Meek, 7 he Norih&rn Tribes of Ni^eria^ i. 254, h. 62 sq, 
of Ntiieria^ it 62. ^ C, K. Meek, The JVorPiem Tttbes 

^ C. K. Meek, 'The Northern Ti ihes ofNt^^eria, i. 255. 
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who enlisted a Hausa bodyguard to protect him against 
attack, and thereby succeeded in preserving his life and 
ruling over the kingdom for eleven years instead of seven. 
According to one tradition, he escaped death by entrapping 
and killing the three religious chiefs whose duty it was 
to slay the king^ 

The custom of putting the king to death, either at 
the end of a fixed period or whenever he showed signs 
of bodily or mental decay, was by no means peculiar to 
the Jukun ; it was practised by many other tiibes of this 
region, including the Yorubas.^ In all cases it was probably 
based on a belief in the divine character^ of the king and 
in the fatal consequences which would be entailed on the 
people and the land by the failuie of his powcis through 
age or natural infirmity.* 


The Edo-.speaking people of Benin, a province of Southern 
Nigeria, believe in a supreme deity, commonly called Osa or 
Osalobula, who lives in heaven. He is regarded as the creator 
of the world, and a myth is told in which Osanowa, or Osa 
of the house, has an evil counterpart, Osanoha, or Osa of 
the bush. Osanowa created man; Osanoha created animals. 
Osanoha also made a house of sickness, in which were all 
diseases. When men and women, on their way from heaven 
to earth, came near that house, rain fell and drove them for 


^ C. K. Meek, T/tr No7‘iheui Tjihc^ 
of Nigerm^ lu 6o. 

^ C. K. Meek, 77ie Nofthern Tribn 
of Nigeria^ ii. $9-63. 

3 The custom has been dcsciibed and 
discussed by me in T/ie Golden Bought 
Part TIL The Dying God, pp* 9 
The latCvSt example of this wide- 
spread African practice is repoited 
fiom Uha, a distucL of Tanganyika 
Teiritory, at the noith-castem end of 
Lake Tanganyika. See Capt C. II. IL 
Giant, ** Uha in Tanganyika Territory/^ 
The Geographical Journal, November 
1925, p. 419: ‘‘A sultan is nevei 
allowed to die, nor is he buried in the 
ground. When in exbenm, he is 
either strangled oi his neck twisted by 
whoboevei is present at the moment. 
Pandemonium reigns in the village al 


the death, and eveiy one flees, driving 
away all beasts ami sei/dng any article 
they can lay hands on. The Bihi (who 
are said to be the childn*!! of certain 
sla\e women) alone remain, and take 
charge of the body, and .seize all stock, 
etc,, loft behind. A while cow is 
killed and the .skin removed entire, the 
hoins being detached from the skm* 
The body i.s placed in this skin with 
the head in the head of the skin, and 
the arms and legs in the loui legs of 
the skin. The .skin is sewn up, and 
the whole is diied over fnes which aic 
fed with milk* When dry, the body 
is placed in a canoe-shaped wooden 
trough, the whole sewed up in a cow- 
hide, and cairied to the burial-place of 
the sultans, and is there placed on 
trestles, ami a hut built over it.” Sec 
also below, p. 188 note'*. 
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shelter into it Thus sickness came to the earth. And 
because the wicked Osanoha was the creator of animals, man 
became their enemy, and so, whenever he sees an animal, he 
kills it. Another explanation of the enmity between Osanowa 
and Osanoha is that they agreed to reckon up and compare 
their riches, whereupon it was found that the children of 
Osanoha were more numerous than the children of Osanowa ; 
wherefore the two have been enemies ever since. ^ 

Though Osa, as a rule, receives no regular sacrifices, yet 
he is far from being the ordinary type of otiose creator, 
remote from mankind and indifferent to their welfare. He 
figures largely in^the folk-tales of the people, and his name 
is constantly on their lips. His usual emblem, a long pole The 
with white cloth attached to it, is to be seen in nearly every 
village." In some places Osa is represented by a pot In 
Okpe his representative is a tree with a white cloth tied 
round it Though Osa is the one persistent figure in the 
Edo pantheon, the natives in some places have only a vague 
idea of his personality. Some of them say that he looks like 
a cloud, which is natural enough in a Sky-god. Over a great 
part of the Edo country there are no images of gods.^ At Anmwi 
Idumowina, a village a few miles north of Benin, a Roat 
is annually saciificed to Osa and its blood poured on his him 
shrine.^ 

The I bibios arc a tribe of negroes who inhabit Eket, a Among the 
district of Southern Nigeria bounded on the south by the sea 
and on the cast by the Cross River. In their pantheon at pumheon i& 
the present day Obumo, the Thunder-god, is usually regarded the 
as the principal deity and the creator of all things. His home Thundn- 
is in the sky, and, being too far off to trouble much about Abassi! 
the petty affairs of men, he leaves these in the hands 

1 . 1 • in ^ 1 > Supieme 

lesser powers, reserving to himself the ordering of the great Bomg. 
events of the year, such as the regular .succession of the 
seasons.^ Some people, however, distinguish Obumo, the 
Thunderer, from Abassi, the Supreme God, the maker of 
heaven and earth, and allege that Thunder and Lightning 
are only the messengers whom Abassi sends to kill witches, 

^ N. W. Thomas, Anthropological ^ vV, Thomas, op, cit, i. 25 sg. 

Report on the lido- peaking Peoples of * N. W. Thomas, op cit, i. 30 

Nigefia (London, 1910), i, 24 ^g, ^ 1 ?. AmtiVLtyTtdhoif Lrfe in Soj/tliern 

2 N. W. Thomas, op, €zt, i, 24. Nigeria (London, 1923), p. 7. 
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to strike trees, and to give warning of the approach of rain.^ 
It is said that Obumo once dwelt on earth, but that long 
ago he ascended to the sky , from his home in the clouds 
he still sends forth his messengers, who are the Rain, the 
Storm-wind, the Thunder-bolt, and the Fish-eagle. The 
Ibibios believe that at the beginning of the lainy season 
Obumo descends in the form of a fish-eagle, to woo his 
terrestrial wife Eka Abassi ^ But according to an esoteric 
doctrine, levcaled only to the initiated, this goddess Eka 
Abassi is not only the wife but the mother of Obumo and 
the true head of the Ibibio pantheon. Her name appears to 
mean “ Mother of God ”, and she is said to be regarded as 
the divine Creatress, the great First Cause. She is thought to 
have conceived Obumo, her first-born, without the assistance 
of a husband.^ In some places this great goddess is identified 
with Lsong, the Earth. ‘ But though Obumo, or Abassi 
Obumo, is now commonly regarded as the divine husband 
of Eka Abassi, some traces exist of a belief in an older god 
called Etc Abassi, that is, Father God, who was the original 
husband of Eka Abassi. At the present day, however, he 
has been superseded by Abassi Obumo, as the Greek Cronus 
was superseded by Zeus. Abassi is generally represented 
by a small clay pot, filled with water, in which is placed an 
armlet and sometimes an egg."’ 

To Abassi Obumo, the Thunderer, human saciifices weie 
always offered at the annual festival of the New Yams. 
Bark, stripped from piassava palms, was wrapped round the 
victim so as to envelop him completely, and he was then 
tied to the trunk of a very tall tree and left there to perish. 
At Atebio, a town in the centre of the P2ket District, may 
still be seen several trees which in former days were set 
apart for thus bearing human sacrifices offered to the God of 
Thunder.^ Palm-trees are believed to be associated in some 
mysterious fashion with the Thunder-god." Whenever the 

^ P A, Talhot, Lijc in Southern (London, etc., 1915), p. 13. 

p. 255. ^ P. A. Talbot, Info in Southern 

A Talbol, 0/, at, p. n. As Ni^^rrm, p 13. 
to the tish-caglo, compare ///. pp. 7, 14. ® P, A. Talbot, L//e in Southern 

i\ A. Talbot, o/. tit, pp. 7, 8, Nigetia^ p. 13, 
ii; I). Amaury Talbot (Mis. Talbot), P. A. Talbot, Ijfe in Southern 

ii'bman^ Mysteries oj a Primtiwe Niger p. 17* 

People^ the Ibihios of Southern Nigeiia ^ P A. 'Palbot, op, at, p 18. 
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rich, orange-hued clusters did not ripen, or even xvhen the 
crop was small, the people were ordered to search the country- 
side till they found a leper whose face had been eaten away 
by the ravages of disease. Him they dragged to the nearest 
palm-grove and bound by waist and throat to the tallest tiec, 
his arms tied round the trunk as though he were clasping it. 

Through both feet were driven long hooked pegs, sharply 
pointed, which pinned the victim to the ground There 
he was doomed to stay, enduring intolerable agonies from 
wounds, hunger, and thirst in the full glare of a tropical sun, 
till death mercifully released him from his suffeiings. Aftei 
such a sacrifice the palms were supposed to bear fruit 
abundantly/ Why a leper was chosen for the victim, we 
are not told. Perhaps his pallid hue was thought to mark 
him out, among a black race, as a sacrifice peculiarly accept- 
able to a god of the sky. We have seen that among these 
negroes white is often the colour prescribed in the worship 
of the Sky-god.^ 

Priests of the Thundcr-God Obumo are supposed topiicbtsof 
possess the power of calling down the lightning on the 
house of any man against whom they cherish a grudge.'^ god can ' 
In some parts of the district a curious means is taken 

lignliiing 

prevent a young child from fearing thunder and lightning. 

Electric fishes are caught and placed in a bowl during a 
storm. After they have been left there some time, the water 
is poured off and given to the child to drink. Thus in- 
oculated with electricity, the child will naturally have no 
fear of lightning and so will enjoy the special protection 
of the Thunder-god. Under the shelter of his wing it is 
confidently anticipated that the little one will live to be rich 
and powerful.^ 

The people of Calabar, the neighbours of the Ibibios on woisWp of 
the east, acknowledge a creator and supreme governor of all 
things, whom, like the Ibibios, they name Abassi. In thcGotiAbas&i 
yard of every house there used to be built a small circular 
mound on which were placed a few shallow dishes of earthen- Calabar, 
ware and some old bones, which commonly included a 
human skull This domestic shrine was called isu Abassi^ 

^ r. A. Talbot, (/f p. 3. 3 Talbot, 0I. at, p. 18. 

2 Above, pp. 1 13, 127, ^ V, A. Talbot, a/, cit, p. 19, 

VOL. I K 
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that is, “ the Face or Presence of Abassi and on a certain 
day of the native week, which comprises eight days, the 
worshippers used to approach the deity at his shrine, 
beseeching him, as the case might be, either to benefit 
themselves or to harm their neighbours, and supporting 
their petition by a libation of water poured into one of the 
vessels. This practice, however, appears to have fallen into 
desuetude even before the establishment of a Christian 
mission in Calabar, and the homage of the native pagans is 
now chiefly paid to the various subordinate deities known 
as idems. One of these, called Ndem Efik, is a sort of 
tutelary deity of the country. The man appointed to take 
charge of his worship bore the title of King Calabar, and in 
past times probably united the regal to the priestly power. 
As tribute he received the skins of all leopards killed in 
the country, and any slave who took refuge at the shrine 
belonged to the deity. The office, however, imposed certain 
restrictions on the incumbent, for example, he might not eat 
in the presence of anybody, and he was prohibited from 
engaging in traffic. On account of these and other dis- 
abilities, when the last of the titular kings died, nobody 
was found willing to undertake the burden of royalty, and the 
kingship or priesthood became extinct^ History presents 
many instances of a royal and priestly office similarly crushed 
under the weight of the fetters rivetted on its bearers. 

Among the negro tribes of the Obubura Hill District in 
Southern Nigeria, on the borders of Cameroons, the great 
Osjjwo in gj^y. jg known by several names. The 

Obubma Efiks, who are the natives of Calabar, call him Abassi ; and 
District name is heard in many parts of the Obubura Hill 

District. The Indems, one of the tribes of the district, call 
him Osowo. He is the greatest of all the gods. Offerings to 
him are deposited just outside the village, either where two 
or more roads meet, or by the side of a single road. They 
generally consist of small portions of food and drink, and 
are set on the ground in potsherds or calabashes, or are 
placed in a basket which is inserted in the fork of a pole 

1 II. Goldie, Calabar and Us Mlts- god’s name Abaii, For the sake of 
\ion (Edinburgh and London, 1890), uniformity I have adopte<l the form 
pp. 42 The author spells the great Abasu, 
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set upright in the earth. These offerings are made by, 
or on behalf of, sick people, who hope that Osowa himself 
will eat the food and heal them, or that he will give it to 
such of their parents or friends as live with him, and so 
effect the desired cure. Palm-wine and gin are offered to 
the deity in shells, which the natives find in the forest and 
use as cups. Besides these communal offering-places out- 
side the village, there is generally in every courtyard some 
kind of structure at which the Supreme Deity is worshipped. 

Thus in a courtyard at Obubura the temple of Abassi 
consists merely of a bundle of bamboo poles lashed together 
and set upright, with stones and bones lying at its foot. 

The natives believe that Osowo can kill men, and also that 
he sends the spirit into new-born babes.^ Thus they look 
on this Sky-deity as the source both of life and of death. 

No wonder that they revere him as the greatest of the gods. 

Among the £koi, who inhabit the Oban District of Belief m 
Southern Nigeria on the border of Cameroons, two great 
deities are recognized, the Sky-god Obassi Osaw, and the Osaw aiui 
Earth-god Obassi Nsi ; but besides them the people believe god Otoli 
in countless hordes of inferior spirits, who people the trees, “'“’g 
the lakes, the rocks, and the rivers ; the forest teems with 
these dreadful beings ; its shadow lies heavy on all.^ 
Questioned as to the respective characters of the Sky-god 
and the Earth-god, an Ekoi man, who knew no English and 
was a mine of folk-lore, declared that the Earth-god Obassi 
Nsi was kind and good, but that the Sky-god Obassi Osaw 
was fierce and cruel. Asked how he knew that Obassi Osaw 
was fierce and cruel, he replied, “ Because he tries to kill us 
with thunder and in many other ways. Also, he is not so 
loving and near to us as Obassi Nsi, for he cannot receive 
our offerings. We sometimes throw things up into the air 
for him, but they always fall back again to the earth. 

Obassi Nsi draws them down; that 'shows he is more 
powerful.” To the question how he knew that the PZarth- 
god Obassi Nsi was good, the same man answered, “He 
never shows us terrifying things as Osaw does, such as 

Partiidgc, Cms River * P. Anmuiy Talliot, In the Shadm 
Natives (London, 1905), pp. 281 sq„ of the Ettih (London, 1913), p. 13. 
compare pp. 273, 284. i s i> t 0 
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thunder or lightning, nor the suu which blazes so hot as to 
frighten us sometimes, and the rain which falls so heavily at 
others as to make us think there will be no more sunshine. 
Nsi ripens our yams, cocos, plantains, etc, which we plant in 
the ground. When vre are dead we are buried in the ground, 
and go to the world under the earth, to our Father Obassi 
Nsi.’^' 

But while the Earth is now personified as a god and a 
father, enough legends and fragments of ritual survive to 
hint, if not to prove, that formerly Earth was conceived as a 
goddess and a mother.‘^ Indeed, the same Ekoi man who had 
referred to Obassi Nsi as our Father ”, on further reflection 
said, “ I think that Obassi Nsi is really "our mother and 
Osaw our father For whenever we make offerings we are 
taught to say Nta Obassi (Lord Obassi) and Ma Obassi 
(Lady Obassi). Now I think that the lord is Osaw, and the 
lady Nsi. Surely Nsi must be a woman, and our mother, for 
it is well known to all people that a woman has the tendercst 
heart.” ^ Thus we should be brought back to the ancient 
and widespread myth of Father Sky and Mother Earth. 

The Ekoi believe that Obassi Osaw and Obassi Nsi made 
all things between them. At first they dwelt together, but 
after a while they agreed to separate and have different 
lands. Obassi Osaw fixed his dwelling place in the sky, 
while Obassi Nsi came down to eaith and lived there'* 

In the central courtyard of almost every house is set 
a little group, consisting usually of a growing tree, carved 
post, and sacrificial stone, sacred to one or other of the two 
great deities. By far the greater number of these are 
dedicated to the Earth»god Obassi Nsi, as is shown by the 
coco yams planted, or laid in a small heap, close by. Tho.se 
of Obassi Osaw can easily be distinguished by the clump of 
epiphytic ferns growing on the tree tiunk.® 

Before beginning the work of the day every man or 
woman who still clings to the ancient custom takes a 
calabash and washes in the central courtyard. Then, when 
the sun rises, they lift up their eyes to it and pray, saying, 

^ P, Amaury Talbot, In the Shadm P. A. Talbot, op cit. p. i6 

of the Rush, pp. lO ^ P. A. Talbot, op. dt. pp. 70 sq. 

2 P, A, Talbot, op. cit. p. 16. ^ P. A. Talbot, op. dt. pp, 21. 
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Sun of morning, sun of evening, let me be free from 
danger to-day This they do, because they think that the 
sun is charged by Obassi to receive all prayers offered on 
earth and to carry them to his home in heaven Next the 
suppliant takes water in his right hand and holds it up on 
high, calling on the name of the great Sky-god, Obassi 
Osaw. Next he takes water in his left hand and pours it 
out on the ground, thus committing himself to the keeping 
of the great Earth-god Obassi Nsi/ 

The two deities enter into countless folk-talcs, from stoiyofthe 
which many details as to their nature and attributes may be 
gleaned." One such story tells how a poor boy looked up at wishing- 
the sun, and pointing eggs towaids it cried out, “ Male God ! 

Female God ! will you open the gate for me ? ’’ Then the Osaw. 
eggs slipped from his hand, and out of each flew a small 
chick. The chicks surrounded the boy and flew with him 
up to the sky, to the kingdom of Obassi Osaw There he 
saw the gieat Sky-god in his seat of judgment and the 
ghosts of the dead passing before him, amongst them the 
ghost of the boy's own dead mother When all had passed 
by, Obassi Osaw gave the boy a box out of which he could 
get all that he wanted only by wishing for it With this 
box the boy returned to earth, but the fatal curiosity of a 
woman cut short all his hopes of happiness and even his lifc.'^ 

Another stoiy tells how the Sky-god Obassi Osaw 
designed to cheer mankind with the prospect of immortality, tho 
and how his kindly intention was frustrated through the gross 
misconduct of a duck. It happened in this way. In the mortality 
beginning of the world, when men died, they were carried in 
a sort of dream to the abode of Obassi Osaw in heaven. If iiK^ssen- 
the deity thought fit, he would make tlic dead man wake 
from his dream and stand up befoic him. Then he would and the 
restore him to life and .send him back to earth. But such 
men on their return could never tell what had happened to 
them. One day Obas.si Osaw thought to himself, **Mcn fear 
to die. They do not know that perhap.s they may come to 
life again. I will tell them that such a thing may happen ; 
then they will have Ics.s dread of death." So he stood up 

^ I\ A. Talliol, o/t, (i/, p. 21 Si/, •* i*. A. Talbot, a/>, €ii, pp. 18-20* 

^ P. A. Talbot, iit, p. 21. 
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in his house in the sky and called a frog and a duck before 
him To the frog he said, “ Go to earth and say to the 
people, When a man dies, it is the end of all things ; he 
shall never live again To the duck he said, Go tell the 
earth folk that if a man dies he may come to life again 
Then he led them a little way, and showed them the road 
down to earth, saying, “ Take my message. Duck, you may 
go to the left hand. Frog, keep to the right.” So frog kept 
on till he came to earth. He told the first people he met 
the message which Obassi Osaw had sent, the message 
that for man death is the end of all things In due time 
the duck also reached earth. She came, to a place where 
people had been making palm oil, and she began to gulp 
it down. So greedily did she swill it that she forgot all about 
the message which God had charged her to deliver, the 
message that the dead may come to life again. Thus men 
never heard the glad tidings of immortality. That is why, 
when once a man dies, we never see him again. It is all the 
fault of the duck. She forgot the message, and of course 
we are bound to go by the one which the frog brought us.^ 
Another story relates how a cunning boy stole fire from 
the house of Obassi Osaw in heaven and brought it down to 
earth. It was the first fire on earth, for though Obassi Osaw 
made everything, he had not given fire to mankind. Indeed, 
when the boy first went to heaven and asked Obassi to give 
him fire for the use of people on earth, the deity was very 
angry and sent the boy about his business. However, on a 
second visit to the sky, the urchin contrived to purloin 
a glowing brand, which he wrapped in plantain stems and 
leaves to smother the smoke, and then hurried down to earth 
with it. When Obassi Osaw looked down from his house in 
the sky, he saw the smoke curling up from the earth. So he 
sent his eldest son down to ask the boy if it was he who had 
stolen the fiic. The boy confessed the theft, and as a punish- 
ment he was obliged to go lame for the rest of his natural 
life. He it was who first brought fire to earth from Obassi 
Osaw's home in the sky.^ 

^ P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of Old Testament^ i, 58). 
the p. 229, 1 have reported 

Ibis stoiy elsewhere {Folklore in the 


l\ A. Talbot, o/>. (it. p]>. 370 
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The Ekoi are not confined to Southern Nigeria, a con- xheEkoiof 
siderable body of them inhabits the district of Ossidinge in 
the neighbouring province of Cameroons, to the south of the cl supreme 
Cross River.^ The district is of some importance ethno- 
logically, since the boundary between the true negroes and 
the Bantu tribes appears to run through it Of the seven 
tribes which inhabit it, six, including the Ekoi, are Bantus , 
one only, the Bokis, belongs to the true negro type.- The 
natives refer all events to the Supreme God, whom they call 
Obashi, though in prayer they address him as Ewerok-babi. 

Of his form they seem to have no idea, but they assume 
that he dwells above the clouds and reveals himself to men 
in dreams. They constantly repeat, God tells us in dreams 
what we are to do’’. On this belief rests their faith in the 
eflficacy of simples. God is supposed to impart to every 
man in a dream the name and the place in the forest of the 
magical plant which will answer his special need. Next day 
the man must find the plant in the forest, fasten it to a pole, 
and set the pole up in front of his farm. If after that any- 
body steals anything from the farm, the plant possesses the 
power of making the thief sick even at a distance. Besides 
this great god Abashi the natives recognize the existence of 
a series of minor deities or demons, who mediate between 
God and man and hover invisible in the air.^ 


The Fan or Fang, a large tribe in French Congo, believe The Fan 
in a great deity called Nzame or Nsambe, the Lord 
Heaven and Earth, who created or gave birth to all living beheve in a 
things, and set in order the world as we at present see it. 

For a time Nsambe continued to be on intimate terms with of Heaven 
mankind, whom he had created ; he plays a great part in the whom'^hey 
myths and legends of the people. But after a while he left N^amc 
them and removed to a distance. The reasons which induced ' 

him to take this step are nowhere clearly stated ; hence his 
departure has somewhat the appearance of a caprice. Be 
that as it may, his disappearance was so sudden and 


^ A. Mansfeld, U 7 *%vald Doktimeftte^ 
vur Jahrm unter ckit O'ossJ^tmne^a n 
Kamcrum (Berlin, 1908), pp. 7 sqq. 
Compare P. Amaiiry Tallx)t, In ihd 
Shadow of the Bush^ p. 1, ‘‘The ICkoi 


people arc divided into two unequal 
parts by the boundary which separates 
the Cameroons fiom Soulhein Nigeria**. 
A Mfxnsfeld, op, cii j) 7. 

3 A. Mansfeld, op, cit, pp, 210 sq. 
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clandestine that one fine day men found themselves aban- 
doned by him and destitute of the bare necessaries of life, so 
that they were obliged to send messengers after him to request 
that he would provide them with food and fire. In another 
version of the story Nsambe departed bag and baggage, 
taking all the animals with him in his train ; but after a 
time, bethinking him of the duties he owed to his creatures, 
mankind, he despatched the animals to them with a message 
from him and a supply of fire and other necessaries. What- 
ever the causes of his alienation from his creatures, the 
Cieator Nsambe has now retired into the background ; he 
has become a purely mythical figure rather than an object of 
worship ; the German writer who has given us the fullest 
account of him compares him to the head of a great com- 
mercial firm, who has retired from the active management 
of affaiis, which he leaves to his subordinates, though he 
retains a general contiol over the business, and his name still 
figures on the brass plate at the cloor.^ 

Like other African gods who have retired fiom business, 
the Nsambe of the Fans is associated with a story which 
professes to explain the origin of human mortality. It is 
said that he first sent the chameleon to men with a message 
that nobody would die, and that there should be no such 
thing as poverty or ill-luck. Afterwards apparently he 
changed his mind and sent a lizard with a message that 
all men would die. But the lizard outran the slow-paccd 
chameleon and brought the fatal tidings of mortality to 
mankind before they received the glad news of immortality 
from the chameleon. That is the leason why men continue 
to die down to this day.*^ This story, which lays the blame 
of human mortality on the chameleon is very widespread in 
Africa.^ Wc shall meet with it again later on.'‘ 

To the south of the Fan and of I'lcnch Congo, the same 
ubiquitous deity meets us again in Loango, whcie, to all 
appearance, he has been long at home. The natives of 
Loango call themselves Bafioti, that is, the Dark People. 

^ G. IVssmaim, - (J Tessmann, 11. 30. 
1913), n 12-19. nuino of the ® See Foiklore. in tk& Old TeUa- 

Fan tube is ^iven in a gtcat vaiiety ment^ 1. 63 

of forms by GUI authouties. Mt. Te.sb- Below, pp. 173, 177, 22 T, 255- 

maiin adopts the foun Uangwe. 258, 672, 
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They belong to the gieat Bantu lacc, which stretches across 
Africa from sea to sea.^ As to their religion the Abbd 
Proyart, who wrote a history of Loango in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, infoims us that the natives ‘‘acknow- 
ledge a Supreme Being, who, having no origin, is himself 
the origin of all things. They believe he has created all 
that IS fine, all that is good in the universe ; that being by 
nature just, he loves justice in others, and severely punishes 
fraud and perjury. They call him Zambi ; they take his 
name in testimoii}^ of the truth ; and they icgaid perjury as 
one of the greatest of crimes ; they even i>retend that a 
species of malady^ called Zavihi-a-n-pongoti is the punishment 
of It ; and they say, when they see one attacked with it, 
‘There’s a perjured man*. Besides this just and perfect 
God, they admit another, to whom they give quite different 
attributes ; the first created all, the latter would destroy all ; 
he delights in the evil which he causes among men ; it is he 
who counsels them to injustice, perjury, thefts, poisonings, 
and all crimes^; he is the author of accidents, losses, diseases, 
barrenness of land, in a word, of all the miseries which afflict 
humanity, and even of death itself ; they call him ZantbPa- 
God of wickedneSvS. llcie may be perceived”, proceeds 
the pious and oithodox Abbe, “the error of the Mani- 
chaeans touching the Divinity. It appears natural enough 
that man who is not enlightened with the torch of revelation, 
considering the evils of all kinds that beset him from his 
entrance into the world to his departure, should study to 
discover the cause, and that, ignorance being one of the 
greatest disorders of his soul, he should be bewildered in 
his conjectures on matters so much above his faculties . . . 
They who knenv only the theology of the country, persuaded 
that the good (jod will alw^ays be sufficiently favourable, 
think only of appeasing the God of wickedness ; some, to 
render him propitious to them, never cat fowls or game ; 
others eat only certain sorts of fish, fruits, or vegetables ; not 
one among them but makes profession of abstaining all his 
lifetime from some sort of nomishment The only way of 

^ Die E.xpedit ion ^ Dn'tte AUeihing:, Zweite Halftc, 

von tkr deitt^ehen iU'^eihthaft tnu von l>r. K. Pechud-Loe.sche (Stuttgart, 
Brfotsthim^JIqtmfonahAfyikas^iSI^- 1907), pp. I uq. 
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making him offerings is to let die, under their feet, some 
shrubs laden with their fiuits ; the banana tree is that which 
they consecrate to him in preference/’ ^ 

Powers About a hundred years after Proyart wrote his history 

of Loango, the country was carefully examined by a German 
scientific expedition, and the members of it found a belief in 
the same gieat god still current among the natives. They 
tell us that Nsambi, as they spell the name of the deity, is 
believed to have power over everything He, or his vital 
and creative energy, is in the earth, the water, the air, the 
plants, animals, and men. When he wills, he knows the 
thoughts as well as the deeds of men ; he sees them, whether 
they sleep or wake, under the open sky, in their huts, by 
day and by night. He sends the rain that the plantations 
may flourish and yield their fruits to mankind, when men 
are good He sends drought, famine, pestilence, and other 
evils, that men may suffer, sicken and die, when they are 
wicked/'^ 

How Whether Nsambi created everything that exists, the 

nSted natives do not know for certain. Yet they conceive 
men. and it possible, indeed some of them stoutly assert that he 
oSied created land and water, plants and animals, and likewise 
at them sun, moon, and stars. The story of the creation of man- 
from^ earth kind is variously told. According to one account, Nsambi 
toh^nven. moulded men out of potter’s earth mixed with the blood 
of animals.® But men in the early ages of the world were 
no better than they are nowadays. They wrangled and 
fought, and did evil Nsambi was grieved at that, and 
forbade them many things. But bad men did not heed his 
prohibitions. So, to punish them, Nsambi sent drought, 
famine, and pestilence, and many of the sinners died. 
Many of the righteous also perished, and justly enough, 
because they had not kept an eye on the wicked. So man* 
kind at last, driven to de.spair, called on Nsambi for help. 
He came, but they all shrieked at him laying the blame 

^ Proyart, ** Histoiy of Loango, 7 m der deittsihen Oeselhchaft zur 
Kakongo, ami other kingdoms in Rjforuhitng Aquatojial-Af}tka\^iS7^^ - 
Africa”, in J, Pinkerton’'s General Dntte Ableilung, Zweite Ilalfte, 

Collection of Voya^qe^ and Travels^ xvi, von Dr. E. Pechuel-Locsche (Stuttgart, 
(London, 1814) pp. 593 sq* Proyart’s 1907), pp. 266 sq, 

was published lit Paris in 1776. ^ E. Pechucl-Loesche, of. c/l. p. 

Die LoangoExf edition ^ ansgesandt 267 
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on each other and ovcrwhelnning him so with their petitions 
that the din and clamour were deafening. At last the deity 
grew tired of the hubbub. He fell into a passion, and 
went away and never came back. At the present day, if 
you ask a native where is the abode of the deity, he will 
spread out his fingers and point upwards, at the same time 
stretching out his arms in all directions, thereby signifying 
that Nsambi dwells in heaven. But whether he resides in a 
house or camps at large in the celestial regions appeals to 
be a matter of uncertainty. Many people opine that he 
lives in the style of a wealthy gentleman with plenty of 
servants to wait. on him, and perhaps in possession of wives 
and children. But after all who knows ? ^ 

As in the days of the Ahh6 Proyart, some natives of The Good 
Loango distinguish the Good God {Nsamln-a-viboie) from 
the Bad God {NsaiubFa-vihi)^ and say that the Good God God. 
does no evil to men, it is only the Bad God that harms 
them. Others, however, aie of opinion that there is 
only one great god, Nsambi, who docs good or evil to 
men according to their works. More frequently than either 
Nsambi-a-mbotc or Nsambi-a-mbi does the name Nsambi- 
a-mpungu occur on the lips of the people. It seems to 
mean Nsambi the Mighty, mpungii being a descriptive epithet Nsambi-n- 
applied to the deity. The same word is used in the sense 
of an important man, the father of a large family, an effective thcMighty. 
speaker, an outstanding personality. But according to 
another interpretation and tradition Mpungu is the father 
of Nsambi, and the expression Nsambi-a-Mpungu signifies 
Nsambi, the son of Mpungu. Some say that Mpungu sent 
his son, Nsambi, down to earth to look after mankind, and 
to comfort the mourners. The son did good to men, and 
when his father Mpungu dc.spatched Hunger to gnaw at 
the bellies of mortals, Nsambi caught him, so that the fruits 
of the earth flourished again, and people had plenty to cat. 

Then Mpungu sent Sickncs.s ; but Nsambi warded her off or 
healed the sick. At last Mpungu sent Death, who struck 
men down and robbed them of their breath ; for he was 
strong like Mpungu himself.^ 

^ K. I‘echuehLoe$chc, op, cit, pp. 2 Pccliul»l-Loc<»clie, op, ciL pp. 

26S sq, 269 sq. 
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Nsambi is But in Spite of some confusion and discrepancy in the 
pay^mie° accounts of Nsambi, he is generally accorded the rank of a 
heed to Supreme Being, who exists invisibly everywhere and con- 
aftauT, the forces of nature either personally or by the inter- 

hence vention of his representatives. Towards mankind his attitude 
geSiiy^ the whole is one of nonchalance and neglect. Yet 
does he sometimes interpose in human affairs with a heavy 
hand. Certainly nothing that concerns mankind escapes 
his vigilance or happens without his ordinance. On their 
side men do not worship him , no ceremony is performed in 
his honour, no sacrifice is offered to him. As a deity he 
appears to stand quite aloof from human life. He is too 
great and too far away to trouble himself much about the 
weal or woe of his creatures. And they repay his lack of 
sympathy with a corresponding indifference. But in times 
of great and general distress they recognize his handiwoik 
and speak of him with a certain awe. “ Nsambi is angry, 
he is destroying us ”, they cry, but they do not turn to him 
directly for help and pity ; they look to some intermediaiy 
for an alleviation of their sufferings.^ 

Only in Nevertheless from time to time in dangers and great 

emergencies people feel their dependence on his divine 
iheync- powcr, acknowledge the working of his divine will, and 
hiTpowtM'* commit their affairs to his divine keeping. A man who is 
and appoal sick and like to die, or who is anxious and troubled about 
to him. issue of some undertaking that touches him deeply, will 

comfort himself by saying, ‘‘It is in Nsambi’s power”, or 
“ Nsambi^s will be done When a boat is swept down the 
rapids of a rushing river, and the helmsman is adjured to 
do his utmost, he will answer with an upward look or 
gesture and the words, “It is Nsambi’s affair”. When a 
death ha.s taken place, the survivors may console each other 
with the rellcction that “ Nsambi has bidden him, has called 
him away”. Women, too, in the pangs of travail cry to 
Nsambi to have pity on them." Finally, we are told that 
the belief in Nsambi has not been borrowed by the natives 
from Christian missionaries, since it is both older and more 
widely diffused than missionary activity.® 

1 K. Pcchud-Loescbc*, <7/. f //.]>. 271. ^ K JVhuel-Loeschc, o/>. <it, p. 

K, Pechuel-Locsche,^/. i//. p 272 274 
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§ 2 . The Worship of the Sky i7i the Vcxllcy of the Congo 

The great valley of the Congo is peopled by many Belief of 
tribes, the great majority of which belong to the Bantu 
stock. Among them there is a general belief in the exist- Congo m a 
ence of a Supreme Being, the Creator of all things, who is 
eternal and incapable of doing evil, but who at the same time Creatoi 
occupies so lofty a position that he does not busy himself Nj-ambi 
with the lot of his creatures. The general name for this 
great deity is Nzambi, though the precise form of the name 
varies somewhat with the dialect of the tribe. In Nzambi 
the black man personifies the fiist and universal cause of 
everything which he cannot understand or explain. For the 
most part Nzambi is conceived as a solitary being ; but in 
the coast region of the Lower Congo, where the beliefs of 
the natives have lost something of their originality and have 
been modified by European influence, Nzambi has been 
associated with a female companion or wife. Many tribes 
hold that Nzambi has created one or more divine beings of 
an inferior order, to whom he has granted very large powens, 
and who act as his deputies or vicars on earth. It is these 
deputy-deities, and not the great God himself, who keep 
up a certain intercourse with mortals, and in turn delegate 
their powers, cither wholly or in part, to human beings, 
to animals, and even to inanimate objects, such as stones, 
rocks, trees, and waters. The abode of Nzambi is not 
defined, it is everywhere and nowhere, it is in another world 
which the native docs not picture to himself. If you press 
him for an answer, he shakes his head and says that the 
question makes his head ache,^ 

An experienced English missionary, the Rev. J H. Rev j h. 
Weeks, who lived and worked for thirty years among the 
natives both of the Lower and the Upper Congo, tells us m Nzambi 
that the name for a Supreme Being {Ns^ambi) is known all 
over the Lower Congo, and indeed, among all the tribes the Congo, 
throughout the watershed of the Congo river; but the 
knowledge concerning him is very vague. He is regarded 
as the principal creator of the world and all living creatures ; 

t NoUs Anafyfitjues sur les Collections EthnograpMqim du Mmie dti Congo^ 
i. (Bruxelles, 1902-1906) p, 146. 
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and it is thought that after His work of creation He with- 
drew Himself, and, since then, He has taken little, if any 
further interest in the world and its inhabitants. He is 
spoken of among the natives as being strong, rich, and good 
— so good that He will not hurt them, hence no saciificcs 
are offered to Him, no prayers to Him ever pass their lips, 
and they never worship Him. As the Supreme One He is 
veiy remote from them, unconcerned in their welfare, and 
harmless, therefore they consider that there is no need for 
them to trouble about Him. We never found an atheist 
among them, but their theism is of a very hazy quality ” ^ 

'Hie Mr. Weeks is clearly of opinion that the conception of 

of N/ambi Nzambi as a Supreme Being is of purely native origin and 
IS of native not boiTowcd by the blacks fiom the whites. He says: 

^2ich case the natives* ideas of the Supreme Being were 
gathered and noted long before our teaching had influenced 
their views or increased their knowledge concerning Him. 
Before we could preach our views we had to learn their 
language, and while learning their language we necessarily 
received — in the definitions of the words we were learning 
from them — their ideas of that great Being who created the 
world. We found their knowledge of Him was scarcely 
more than nominal, and no worship was ever paid to Him. 
Vaiious the Lower Congo He is called Nzambi, or by His 

names Un Nzumbi a mpwigii ; no satisfactory root word has 

suprcnie yet becn fouud for Nzambi, but for inpungu there are sayings 
the vfiieyof provcrbs that clearly indicate its meaning as, most of 
the c:ongo. all, suprcine, highest, and Nzambi a inpungu as the Being 
most High or Supreme.*^ 

** On the Upper Congo among the Bobangi folk the 
word used for the Supreme Being is Nyambe ; among the 
Lulanga people, Nzakomba \ among the Boloki, NJambe ; 
among the Bopoto people it is Libanza, which word is also 
well known among the Boloki people, and was probably 
introduced by slave.s from Bopoto. At Yakusu, near Stanley 

^ John H. Weeks, Among the including nine years at Siin Salvador 
Pnmitivo Bakongo (London, 1914), and Maladi on the Lower Congo. Sec 
]>, 276 The author lived for fifteen J, II. Weeks, op, at, pp. 9, 19, 
years among the Boloki or Bangala of *-* The same epithet is applied to 
the Upper Congo, and for fifteen more Nsamln (N/ambi) m Loango. See 
yeaib in other paits of the Congo, above, p. 139. 
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Falls, the word used is Mmigu, which is a shortened form 
of the Swahili word mmmgu^ and this may contain the loot 
of the Lower Congo word mptmgu. It is interesting to 
note that the most common name for the Supreme Being 
on the Congo is also known, in one form or another, over 
an extensive area of Africa reaching from 6"" north of the 
Equator away to extreme South Africa ; as, for example, 
among the Ashanti it is Onyavie^ at Gaboon it is Any amine, 
and two thousand miles away among the Barotse folk it is 
Nzambe ^ 

During the whole thirty years of my life in various parts Various 
of the Congo I have heard the name of the Deity used in 
the following four ways only : Among the Lower Congo 
people, when they desire to emphasize a statement or vouch 
for the truthfulness of their words, they use the name in 
an oath. When in extreme trouble they cry out, ‘ I wish 
Nzainbi had never made me L or when in great distress, 

* Nmmbi, pity me ! ’ Also on the Lower Congo there is 
the phrase biftva lua Nnambi — death by God, i e. a natural 
death as distinctive horn death by witchcraft ; but this view 
of death is not so frequently heard on the Lower Congo as 
among the Boloki, where awi na Njambe = he died by God, 
i,e, there is no witchcraft about the death of the deceased, 
nor anything pointing to witchcraft about the accident that 
caused the death, is often heard. These are the only phrases 
which suppose that the Supreme Being has anything to do 
with the world. They are generally employed in the case 
of poor folk when they die, as no one wants the trouble and 
expense of engaging a witch-doctor to seek out the witch.’' ^ 

In explanation of this last statement it may be observed Deaths m 
that in Africa many deaths are set down to the nefarious 
arts of witches and wizards, and that in all such cases it is, witchcraft ; 
or rather used to be, under native rule, deemed essential to de?<Sting 
discover the guilty wretch and to put him or her to death. 

Thus a single natural death in the old days was apt to sequent* 
entail many deaths by violence ; for the suspected witches reluctance 

t ... . 1 . , . , , of poor 

were commonly obliged to submit to the poison ordeal, to people to 
which multitudes of perfectly innocent victims succumbed. 

1 J. H. Weeks*, Among Congo J, H. Weeks, Among Congo 

Cannibals (London, 1913), pp» 246 sq, CanmbaU^ pp. 247 sq. 
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It is hardly too much to say that till Africa came under the 
sway of Europe its black population was decimated by the 
combined effects of the belief in witchcraft and the practice 
of the poison ordeal.^ Fortunately the circumstances to 
which in the foregoing passage Mr. Weeks briefly alludes 
appear to have exercised some influence in moderating and 
restricting the ravages of this fatal superstition. In order to 
detect the supposed witch who had caused a death it was 
necessary to employ the agency of a professional witch-finder 
or witch-doctor, as he is commonly called by writers on 
Africa ; and this man of skill, oi rather arrant impostor, had 
naturally to be paid for his services, and his charges might 
often be excessive. Thus an accusation of death by witch- 
craft doubtless often entailed heavy expenses on the accusers, 
and as a rule only wealthy people could afford to piosecute 
the sorcerer who, in their opinion, had done their kinsman 
to death by his malignant enchantments. Poor people, 
even if they suspected foul play, would generally deem 
it prudent to stifle or hush up their suspicions, lest by 
giving vent to them they should be forced to call in the 
aid of a witch-finder and to satisfy his possibly exorbitant 
demands for bringing the imaginary culprit to justice. 
Hence, when death had removed one of the family circle, 
his or her indigent I'elations were under a strong temptation 
to attribute their bereavement to the hand of God rather 
than to that of a witch or wizard, since thereby they saved 
the expenses of a prosecution. Thus by a beautiful 
dispensation of Providence faith in God was powerfully 
reinforced by puiely economic motives. 

Belief of The bcHcf of the natives of the Lower Congo in a great 
and powerful god whom they call Nzambi, or more emphati- 
Lower cally Nzambi-a-mpungu, is described also by Mr. G. C, 
Claridge, who spent twelve years in intimate intercourse with 
N/ambi, the people, and his dcsciiption agrees with and confirms 
that of Mr. Weeks. He tells us that the natives look upon 
Nzambi as almighty, good, just, merciful, and kind, but that 
nevertheless, or rather for that very reason, they do not 
worship him. Nothing evil is ever attributed to him. Pain, 

1 For evidence of the scourge, see Folk-lore in the Old TeUmnent^ vol, iii. 
pj). 307-401, ‘‘The Poison Ordeal in Africa’*. 
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disease, and death come from evil spirits and witches, but 
never from God. Hence people need not fear or propitiate 
him, for he is never angry or offended. Consequently he 
may safely be left alone. He receives no mark of homage 
and is represented by no material object or fetish, though 
all the other inferior spiiits are represented by fetishes 
which are deemed essential for the safety and even existence 
of mankind, who without them would be at the mercy of 
ghosts and demons.^ 

As to the source of this belief in a great and beneficent Somce 
deity Mr. Claridge observes that the Congolese “ arrive at ^ 
the idea of the existence of a chief good spirit by the same N/ambi 
reasoning as they come at the notion of a chief evil spirit 
It is a negro chieftainship gloiified”^ Indeed, whatevei is 
mysterious or beyond human comprehension is called by 
them ‘‘ a thing of God ” {ma kia N::,ambi). Thus an The name 
inedible fungus, the use of which is not understood, is 
spoken of as “ God’s fungus ” {tvivwa zva Nrsambi ) ; the wild, whatever 
vast, tangled jungle, with its majesty and mystery, is God’s 
jungle” ititi kia Nza7nbi)\ and man himself in common inconipre- 
parlance is “ God’s man ” (jnunfzi a Nsniubi)? There is a 
certain wasp of which the head and thorax are joined to the 
body by such a slender pin-like waist that the natives believe 
it to be impossible for the insect to bear young or lay eggs. 

The wasp builds itself a nest of mud in the shape of a 
cluster of cylindrical cells cemented together and exquisitely 
finished. In each cell the wasp lays an egg, and when the 
young are hatched the mother wasp carefully feeds them by 
pushing grubs, flies, and small spiders into each cell ; then, 
when every cell is thus stored with food, she seals it up, to 
all appearance, hermetically. In due time the native, who 
has watched the process, sees issuing fi-om the nest, not a 
grub, a fly, or a spider, like the insects which he saw put into 
it, but a wasp like the one he saw building the nest and 
depositing the grubs, flies, and spiders in the cells. This 


1 G. Cyiil Claiidge, Wild Bush 
Tribes of Tropical Ajrita (London, 
1922} pp 268-275 According to Mr. 
Claridge (<?/, at, p. 269), the epithet 
mpungn is an absolute superlative, 
signifying << the utmost ”, ** supreme 
It can be applied to men as well as 
VOL. I 


to God, foi t‘\amj)le in the phiase 
mpwigtt absolute fool”, 

2 G. Cyril Claudge, Wild Ihidi 
Tribes of Tiopkal Aprua^ p, 269. 

3 G. Cyril Claridge, Wild Rmh 
Tribes of Tropical Africa^ pp, 2 70 sq. 

L 
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apparent transformation he cannot understand ; he looks 
upon It as an act of creation, and accordingly he calls this 
particular species of wasp “ God’s transforming or creating 
wasp” {infingi a Nzmnbi ankitiUd)} With this extended use 
of the word God {Nzambi) we may compare the Homeric 
application of the epithets god-like and divine {tlieios, dios) 
to a great variety both of objects and of persons, including 
a house, a tower, a city, a land, horses, a herald, a bard, and 
even a swineherd." 

Belief of The Upotos, who inhabit the banks of the Upper Congo 
111^^ between 20 ' and 22° East Longitude, believe in a god called 

called Libanza, who lives in the cast, while his sister Ntsongo lives 

Liban/.a wcst. He had a beginning but he will never die, and 

the same is true of all the divine beings, because, when they 
are on the point of death, Libanza brings them to life again. 
But though Libanza appears to be at present the chief god 
of the Upotos and to dwell in the sky, he was not the first 
being in existence, nor did he always inhabit heaven. Before 
Mythical he was bom, two sisters lived in a tall tree. They had mag- 
Libanir^ nificcnt voices, and they sang so that it was a real pleasure 
his descent to hear them. A long string hung from the tree to the 
fongsues^ and anybody who wished to hear the sisters sing 

had nothing to do but to pull the string, and at once the 
songstresses in the tree opened their lips and chanted the 
most ravishing strains. Several animals, including a leopard, 
pulled the string, and were so enchanted with the concert 
that they offered marriage to the arboreal sirens, but their 
offers were rejected. At last a cock of resplendent plumage 
came along, sang ** Cock-a-doodle-do ! ” and tugged at the 
string. The songsti esses responded as usual from the tree, 
and their sweet voices made such an impression on the 
susceptible bosom of chanticleer, that like his predecessors 
he offered them his heart and hand on the spot. Whether 
the sisters were fascinated by his goigeous feathers or his 
musical talent, it is impossible to say, but certain it is that 

1 G. ('yhl Claiidgc, Wild Pin/t xiil 440 ,^ 4^, 40i» 333, 

7 ') tbei^ oj Tropual Afyka^ \i\x 452, xvii. 260, 507 .w/., 589, For 

many more examples see H Ebclmg, 

2 Ilomei, JUad^ ii, 836, iv. 192, Ixxhon IIo}ne)hum (Lipsiae, 1880- 

viii. 185, xxi. 43, 526, xxhi. 346* 1885) vol i. pp llOsq.,SYl ^<7-, 

Odyssey, iii 326, iv. 43, 313, viii 43, dhs and Ocioi, 
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they at once closed with his offer, descended the tree, and 
followed him to his home. There they ail lived happily 
together until one day it began to rain. When the 
shower was over, the ants, as usually happens after 
rain, popped up out of the earth by thousands, and the 
cock ran about picking them up and swallowing them. 

This disgusting conduct was overseen by a maidservant, 
who officiously reported it to the ladies, the wives of 
chanticleer. At first they refused to credit the repoit, 
which they treated as a base calumny, the invention of a 
low-minded hussy who was jealous of their handsome 
husband Touched to the quick by this rellection on her 
honour, the abigail watched the cock and soon found him 
at his old trick again. Not only that, she brought her 
incredulous mistresses to the spot while the unconscious 
cock was still at his meal. Seeing was believing, the horri- 
fied wives deserted their ant-eating spouse and returned to 
the tree, where, after a period of sorrow and silence, they 
resumed their popular concerts. One day it chanced that 
Lotengc, the future father of the Supreme Being, passed near 
the tree and heard the ravishing accents of the songsti esses 
proceeding from among the boughs. He looked up, and, 
pleased with the aspect and voices of the singers, he made 
them the usual offer of marriage, which was accepted. Well, 
to cut a long story short, one of the sisters, whose name 
was Ntsombobelle, gave birth to a son, who came into 
the world armed cap-a-pie with spear, knife, and buckler. 

After that she brought forth thousands and thousands of 
serpents, mosquitoes, and other vermin, all of them, singularly 
enough, armed to the teeth with spears and bucklers. After 
that she bore to her husband twin sons, of whom the younger 
was no other than the Supreme God, Libanza himself. After 
his birth Libanza roamed the earth and met with many 
adventures. He married several wives and had at least one 
son. He fought many people, including his own aunt, and of uunra. 
he gave proof of his marvellous powers in various ways, 
particularly by restoring not a few people to life, including 
some whom he had himself knocked on the head. But his 
quarrelsome and sanguinary (Ksposition estranged the affec- 
tions of his mother and sister. His mother abandoned him 
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Hisquaueito his evil courscs, and his sister reproached him for his 
Mstw^and J^isdecds in very bitter words. “You killed your elder 
his brother,” she said, “and you very nearly killed your own 
to^heami. ^^^hcr, and do you imagine that 1 will stick at declaring that 
I hate you ? No, I hate you and I should be glad to see 
you die.” To this stinging reproof Libanza leplied very 
meekly, for, to do him justice, in spite of his general trucu- 
lence he kept a soft place in his heart for his sister. It 
happened that she had expressed a wish that he should fetch 
hex some palm nuts, and now, by way of heaping coals of 
fire on her head, he climbed up the palm-tree to gather the 
nuts. But the higher he climbed, the higher grew the palm, 
till its branches were lost in the clouds, and the people who 
remained at the foot of the tree could see neither the nuts 
nor Libanza. He disappeared, because he would no longer 
live with his sister, who hated him and wished for his death. 
His sister and her people waited for him at the foot of the 
tree, and when they saw that he did not come back, they 
founded a village on the spot, which stands there to this day. 
Up aloft, above the clouds, Libanza discovered to his 
surprise the aunt whom he had fought and the brother 
whom he had murdered. He also engaged in a battle 
royal with Lombo, the King of the Air, in which he gained 
a complete victory and reduced the King of the Air and all 
his people to slavery.^ 

The abode Nowadays Libanza, as we have seen, inhabits the east, 
with while his sister Ntsongo, with whom he quarrelled, inhabits 
souls of the the west The day when he will go to see her in the west, 
Uie sky everybody will fall ill, and many people will die. The day 
will come when the sky will collapse and flatten us all out, 
blacks and whites alike. The thing would probably have 
happened long ago, if it had not been for the intercession 
of the souls of the dead {}nolimons\ who have begged and 
prayed Libanza not to let the sky fall, and up till now he 
has lent an ear to their prayer ; but how long he will do so 
is more than anybody knows. The moon is a huge boat, 
which sails across the whole earth picking up the souls of 

the dead and conveying them to Libanza. The stars are 

• 

^ M. Lindeman, Lc^ Upoto^ (nruxclles, 1906), pp. 23-40. t have greatly 
abridged the story of Liban/a. 
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the files lit by the souls of the dead, who sleep by day 
That is proof positive that Libanza lives in the sky ; 
for the souls of the dead live with him, and since we 
see their fires every night in heaven, it follows necessarily 
that Libanza is there too. As for the sun, he brews 
palm-wine for Libanza and brings it to him for his refresh- 
ment every evening. When there is a storm, it is Libanza 
fighting ; when there is a mist, it is Libanza smoking his 
pipe ; and when there is a wind, it is Libanza sneezing. 

The beard of Libanza is like a staircase ; his people climb 
up and down it on their way to and from him. As for his 
figure, Libanza, his sister, his son, and his cousin have all 
the likeness of human beings, but oddly enough their com- 
plexion is white instead of black, as you would natuially 
expect it to be.^ 

Like many Sky-gods, Libanza is believed to be ultimately Stoiy of 
responsible for human mortality. They say that one day he 
summoned to his presence the people of the moon and the Liban/a, 
people of the earth. The people of the moon responded JjeopitTand 
promptly to the summons, and were accordingly rewarded 
by the deity, who addressed them as follows: ‘‘Because you 
have come at once when I called you, you shall never die, 
or, to speak more correctly, you shall only be dead for two 
days a month, and that will be to rest ; thereafter you 
shall return more splendid than before But when the 
people of the earth at last anived, Libanza was angry and 
he said to them in his wrath, “ Because you did not come 
at once when I called you, you shall die one day and shall 
not return to life except to come to me”.‘^ That is the 
reason why the moon dies once a month and comes to life 
again after two days, and why men, when they die, do not 
return, but go, as everybody knows, to Libanza in heaven. 

The Basonge, who inhabit a country bordering on the Belief of 
Sankuru River, a southern tributary of the Congo, believe g^fgonge 
in the existence of a Supreme Being whom they call Efile m a 
Mokulu. The same name is applied to the Supreme Being 
by all the tribes of the great Baluba family, to which the called 
Basonge belong. To Efile Moluku they attribute the creation moLiu, 
of the world and of everything in it After he had created 

1 M. Liudeman, Les Upo/os, pp. 43 Lindeman, Lei Upotos^ pp. 23 sq. 
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the first man and the first woman, he observed that their 
progeny multiplied at an alarming rate, and he said, “ These 
folk grow too numerous and too strong Soon they will be 
so powerful that they will have the upper hand over me and 
will do with me what they please."’ So he drove them to 
earth and said, “ The earth is too far off for them ever to 
find their way back. There they will abide all the days of 
their life, so long as they rejoice in the strength of their 
thews, and only their impalpable souls will come to me.” 
Hence it is that after death the souls of men go to Efile 
Mokulu and are governed by him ; but what they do there, 
is more than anybody knows. The people offer neither 
prayers nor sacrifices to him, but they invoke his name in 
taking an oath. In swearing a solemn oath a man first 
points to the sky, then he cracks his forefinger against the 
other fingers of his hand, saying, This is the truth, this is 
the truth, this is the truth, and if not, may Efile Moluku kill 
me on the spot ! ” This custom of pointing to the sky before 
taking an oath seems to imply that Efile Moluku is believed to 
dwell there. Although he drove the living out of his sight, he 
appears to have retained a certain control over them and to 
consult their interest, in so far as he punishes murderers by 
calling their souls to himself and thus causing their death.^ 


§ 3 . 7Vic Worship of the Sky in Soiithern Africa 

The Ilcrero, a Bantu people of South-west Africa, 
believe in a great god whom they call Ndyambi or Ndyambi 
Karunga. Like other Bantu tribes, they look on him as a 
good God and as the Creator ; but they believe that he has 
retired to the .sky and dwells there, leaving the government 
of the earth in the hands of inferior deities or demons. 
Questioned by missionaries as to the nature of this divinity, 
the Hercro answered, “ We call him Ndyambi Karunga ; he 
is in heaven above and not in the graves ; he is a god of 

^ K. TonUy el T. A. Joyce, NoU^ centre of the enith, and the souls of 
Kthnoicraphtipte^ mr des rojpulaihu'i men go to him but return after a time, 
habitant In Ras'sim du Kmai ct dit and are reincarnated, with the excep- 
Kwango Oriental (Bruxelles, 1922), tion of such as have been guilty of 
pp. 25 w/. The authors, in a foot- crimes. For this account they refer to 
note, record that, according to another Schmitx, Acr Basonge^ p. 324, a work 
account, Vidta (.v^r) Mokulu is in the which I have not .seen. 
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blessing; he is angry with nobody and punishes nobody”. 

Asked why they did not worship him and offer sacrifices to 
him they replied, “Why should we saciificc to him ^ We 
do not need to fear him, for he does not do us any harm, as 
do the spirits of our dead (pvakuru)r And if anybody 
accuses them of having no God, they at once repel the 
accusation, saying, “No, no! we are not so bad as that. 

We have Ndyambi Karunga, we also pray to him.” They 
do so when some unexpected piece of good luck befalls them 
Then they stand stock still, look up to heaven and cry, 

“ Ndyambi Karunga 1 ” as if they would say “ He loves us ! ” 

In general Ndyambi Karunga is looked upon as the pre- 
server of life. When a man who has been grievously sick 
recovers, they say, “Ndyambi has made him whole”. 

When a man has reached a great age, they say, “ Ndyambi 
Karunga has preserved him ” ; and when such a veteran dies, 
the expression employed is, “ Ndyambi Karunga has called 
him It would seem that Karunga is believed to exercise 
some influence on the powers of nature. Now and then it is 
said that the rain comes from him, that his way is in the rolling 
thunder, and that it is he who hurls the flashes of lightning. In Prayers to 
a violent thunderstorm the headman of a house or village may Karunga* 
be heard to pray, “ Karunga, do not come here, go flash into 
the animals of the field and into the trees They also pray 
to Karunga in other dangers ; when for example lions are 
prowling around they will pray to Karunga, saying, “ See 
my distress and anguish, and help me Show^ that thou art 
mighty and strong.” And generally in seasons of distress 
and danger the Hcrcro used to pray to Ndyambi Karunga to 
avert all manner of evil. Nowadays such prayers are rarely 
heard. Instead the people prefer to call on the spirits of 
their ancestors, who, however, can only be invoked at their 
graves. But if the graves are too far off or for any reason 
inaccessible, the Herero will even now call to Ndyambi for 
help. They look on him as a god of love and blessing ; 
the essence of his character is benevolence : the punishment 
of evil is no part of his function. They believe, indeed, in 
such punishment, but they think that the powers which Worship of 
inflict it are the spirits of their dead ancestors (ovakum). 

It is these spirits accordingly whom they fear, it is they who 
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aie apt to be angry and to bring danger and misfortune on 
men. Hence it is that they render all their worship, not to 
Ndyambi Karunga, but to the souls of their departed. To 
win the favour of these formidable beings or to aveit their 
wrath, the Herero offer many saciifices, not out of love and 
gratitude, but out of fear and anguish. The real religion of 
the Heicro, like that of so many other Bantu tribes, is the 
worship of ancestors.^ 

Behuf The Ovambo, another Bantu people of South-west Africa, 

Ovambo believe in a god Kalunga, whose name, apart from a 
Kiiuira dialect, is clearly the same with the Karunga 

of their neighbours the Hcieio. They think that Kalunga 
created the world and men, but their notions about him are 
vague, and when they are questioned on the subject, their 
usual answer is, “ Wc do not know They neither fear nor 
woiship him ; he appears to trouble himself veiy little about 
human weal or woer Yet according to another and earlier 
account the (Jvambo regard Kalunga as a good being ; like 
the Heicro, they say, “ Wc are kept by Kalunga; Kalunga 
only kills very bad people”. Moreover, they hold that 
he gives fertility to the fields, and makes the corn and the 
Hut beans to grow. However, it would seem that Kalunga is 
K^iiiinglfls conceived ralhei as an Jtarth-god than as a Sky-god. They 
intiier an say that he came forth from the earth to create the anccstons 
of ihc Ovambo, the Ilcrcro, and the Bushmen. Moreover, 
he is reported to live in the ground near the chief village, 
and to appear from lime to time to the people in the company 
of his wife Musisi. On such occasions a voice may be heaid 
commanding a man to sacrifice a black ox. The man obeys 
and kills an ox on the spot where he heard the voice. 
Then Kalunga appears to him, strokes him with his hand 
over the eyes, exhorts him to follow after that which is good, 
and sends through him a gracious admonition to the king."'^ 

^ Rev. 1 1 . Hci<U‘rbccl<e, “Some Ngainl>o, Xambi, Ambi, 

religious Ideas and (’usloms of the Anjainbi, etc.) in many widtdy separ- 
Ovalieieto” (Sou/h Jjucafj) Folk hie ated tribes of the Bantu family. 
Journal^ ii. (("apetown, i8So) pp 8S* ^ 11 . I'onjes, Ovamholatid (Berlin, 

93; J. Jrle, Du lUieio ((fulejslob, 19U), pp. 193 vy. 

1906), pp. 72-74, The latter author Rev, H, Heidcibecke, “Some 

notes (p, 75) the occunence of the udigious Ideas and Customs of the 
same divmc name under various forms Ovaheiero’* {Souih AJiitan) Folklore 
(Njambi, Njainc, Onjame, Nyambi, ii. (("apetown, x88o) pp. 95 .ry. 
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The Bapindji and the Badjok, two tribes in the basin of the Belief of 
Kasai River, a southern tiibiitaiy of the Congo, recognize 
a Supreme Being whom they call Kalunga. The Badjok and Badjok 
invoke him in prayer, but little can be learned concerning Katungl 
him, except that he is supposed to cause the death of old 
people who die otherwise than by violence.^ Thus a Supreme 
Being called Karunga or Kalunga is recognized by seveial 
widely sepaiatcd tiibes of South-west Africa. 

§ 4. The Worship of the Sky m East mi Africa 

VVe have now completed our suivcy of the worship of The belief 
the sky in Western and Southern Africa. We have seen 
that many tribes of that vast region believe in the existence Ood who 
of a Supreme God and Creator who lives in the sky, and fhTsky^s 
who, in some cases at least, appears to have been originally geneiai in 
a simple pcisonification of the physical firmament. We^uth^*^^ 
have seen that, coupled with the belief in the existence of 
such a deity, is the notion that of old he lived upon earth on 
terms of intimacy with mankind, but that, as time went on, 
men offended him in some way, and therefore he quitted 
the earth and retiied to the .sky, where for the most part 
he is now supposed to concern himself very little with 
human affairs, which he leaves in the hands of his agents, 
the inferior spirits or demi - gods. The authorities who 
have reported these beliefs at first hand arc practically 
unanimous in holding that they arc of native African origin 
and not borrowed, directly or indirectly, fiom Christian 
teaching. 

Now similar beliefs concerning the Sky-god and hisAfaimiiai 
relations to mankind prevail among the tribes of Eastern concerning 
Africa, at least from Delagoa liay on the south to the great a gi eat 
lakes and the head waters of the Nile on the noith, and in 
some of these tribes the deity in question is known by among 
the very same name, Nzambi or Nyambe, by which he is 
designated among many tribes of Western Africa. 
resemblance, amounting in some cases almost to identity, of these tribes 
religious belief among tribes which together probably occupy 

1 K, Tor(Uy ei T. A. Joyce, Holes Elhno^mp/iiqiies sue des Populations habR (Nzambi or 
tant les Ba^sim du Kasai ei du Kivan^o Oriental (Bruxelles, 1922), p. 293. 2 ^in”west 

Africa. 
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a full half of the great continent of Africa, is certainly re- 
markable. The problem of its origin is interesting and 
worthy of serious consideration, but the evidence to hand is 
insufficient to justify any positive conclusions, and con- 
jectures on the subject, in the present state of our knowledge, 
would be premature. It is more profitable to study the 
facts than to speculate on their origin. Accordingly we 
proceed to suivey the beliefs concerning Sky-gods and 
Supreme Beings among the natives of Eastern Africa, 
treating of the tribes in a roughly geographical order from 
south to north. We begin with the Thonga, a Bantu tribe 
about Delagoa Bay in Portuguese East Afiica. Their 
religious and social system has been veiy fully and ably 
described by a Swiss Protestant missionary, Monsieur Henri 
A. Junod, in two excellent books, from which I will draw 
in what follows. 

Htiiiefof The Thonga believe in a dim mysteiious power which 
they identify with the sky and call by their name for sky, 
mystennus which is Ill common speech the word fi/o designates 

iMikKiTiio the blue sky or heaven, conceived as a place, and especially, 
Nviiois it would seem, as a place of icst for the weary. This 
lliththe thought is expressed in a song: 

‘■ky, 

“ / Ao7{j I shoidd love to if a sfrhi^ii^ and tip to Heaven^ 

I vf Old d go there to find rest”? 

'I'lio IS But Tilo is more than a place. It is a power which acts 

and manifests itself in various ways. Sometimes it is called 
mtain a Lord (/mi ) ; but generally it is regarded as something 
entirely impersonal. The Thonga appear to think that 
piiono- Heaven regulates and prc.sides over certain great cosmic 
phenomena to which men arc obliged, whether they will or 
stonns, tiot, to Submit, It is especially events of a sudden and 
birth Qi unexpected nature which arc thus traced to the direction 
twins. influence of Heaven. In the sphere of nature they 

comprise rain and storms ; in the sphere of human life 
they include convulsions and the birth of twins.“ Thus 
it is Heaven that afflicts children with those terrible and 

^ H. A. Junod, 'P/te Idje of a South II. A, Junod, 7 he Lije oj a South 

7 >/ 7 ; 6 »{Neuchatcl, 1912 -1913), African Tnhc, ii. 392; Us Pa- 
in 3^9-391; Ba-Ron^a Ronga^ uj. 

(NcucMtel, 1898), pp, 408-410. 
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mysterious convulsions which carry them off suddenly A 
child in convulsions is said to be “ ill from Heaven ” (a 7ii 
Ttld), But more than that it is Heaven that kills and 
makes alive Hence, when somebody has escaped a great 
danger or is very prosperous, it is often said, “ Heaven loved 
him” {Tilo dji mote randjile); but if a man has been very 
unlucky or has died, they say, “Heaven hated him” (Tdo 
dji inou yalile)} But the natives agree that in former times 
It was more usual than at present to ascribe death to the 
direct agency of Heaven, which was believed to kill by 
lightning ; nowadays death is more commonly thought to 
be caused by witchcraft or by the action of the inferior gods.“ 

The cause of thunder is attributed by the Thonga 'I’Ik* cause 
either to a mythical bird or, more frequently, to Heaven. 

The proper expression for “it thunders” is “ Heaven roars ” mi 
{Tilo dji djumd). Native magicians fancy that they can^^**^^^' 
avert a thunderstorm by blowing on an enchanted flute 
which contains a magical stuff supposed to be extracted 
from the mythical thunder-bird. When he sees a thunder- 
storm approaching the magician ascends a hill, blows his 
flute, and shouts, “You Heaven, go farther ! I have nothing 
against you, I do not fight against you.” He may add in a 
threatening tone, “ If you arc sent by my enemies against me, 

I will cut you open with this knife of mine”.^ In this case 
Heaven seems to be clearly conceived of as a personal being 
who can be intimidated with threats and cut to pieces with 
a knife. 

Again, in the minds of the Thonga twins arc closely 
associated with Heaven and rain. The mother of twins is assocmtfd 
called Heaven {Tilo\ and the twins arc called “Children of^aii 
Heaven ” {Bana ba Tild)^ The mother is said to have made (7Mo)^and 
Heaven {a hmnbi Tilo), to have carried Heaven {a rwi 
to have ascended to Heaven (a khaiidjiyi Tilo). The day “Children 
after twins have been born, nobody tills the ground, because 
they fear that, if they did so, they would prevent the rain 

^ II. A. Junod, The IJJe of a South ^ H, A. Junocl, The Life of a South 

African Tnbc, ii. 392 ; itt, Les Ba- Aft Ran Tribe, ii, 290-292. 

Ron^ifa, pp 410 

2 n. A. Junod, 77 re Life of a South ♦ H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 

Afruan 7 >ibe, ii. 393 s^., 407; td,, African Tribe, li, 394; id., Les Ba- 

Les B(t-Ron^iia, pp, 41 1 sq. Ronffa, p. 412. 
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from falling.^ In time of drought a mother of twins must 
lead a procession of women, who draw water and pour it on 
the graves of twins in order to ensure the fall of rain. And 
if a twin should have been buried in dry ground, the women 
will dig up the body and bury it again near a river ; or if 
they do not dig it up, they will at least go in procession 
and pour water on the grave. This is supposed to act on 
Heaven, which is killing the earth by the tenible heat of the 
sun. Soon after the burning wind will cease to blow, and 
rain will fall.^ 

Twins The connexion between twins and Heaven appeals in 

fS^hdp^in^ relation to thunderstorms as well as to rain. When lightning 
thunder- threatens a village, people say to a twin, Help us. You arc 
storms. ^ child of Hcavcn, you can therefore cope with Heaven, it 
will hear you when you .speak.” So the child goes out of 
the hut and prays to Heaven in these words : “ Go away ! 
Do not annoy us ! We are afraid. Go and roar far away ! ” 
When the thunderstorm is over, the child is thanked for its 
SCI vice. The mother of twins can similarly dispel a storm 
of thunder and lightning, for has she not a.sccndcd to 
Heaven ?,^ 

TheBti- The Ba-Ila or Ila-speaking tribes arc a Bantu people of 
Nouhern Northern Rhodesia in the valley of the Kafue River, which 
Rhodesia is a northern tributaiy of the Zambesi. They believe in the 
Supreme' existence of a Supreme Being named Leza, who made men 
and all things and inhabits the sky. They apply to him 
Lc/a, wiio *5everal epithets, such as Creator {Chile nga or Namule7iga\ 
lives in the Moulder and Constructor {Shakexpangd)^ with reference to 
his creative power. Again he is spoken of as “ The ICtcrnal 
One”, and in relation to men as “The Guardian”, and **Thc 
Giver”. One of his titles means, “Master, Owner of his 
things ”, because he is believed to be not only the master, 
but the owner of all, and the ordaincr of the fate of all 
Such titles are commonly applied to Leza ; they arc in no 
.sense esoteric, but may be heard on the lips of anybody.'* 

^ n. A. Jimod, 'Ike Life of a South ^ II. A Junod, Life of a South 

Afiiiau Tiibe^ ii. 398 Afntan 7 'iibe, ii. 399 sg, 

ir. A. Junod, 7 'he LifyfaSouth 4 k. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, 
Afican Tribe, ii. 296; id,, Le^ Pa- 'The Jla-speakin^ Peoples of No) them 
Ro)t,i;a, p. 418. Rhodesia (London, 1920), ii, 197 
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Another name given to Leza is '‘The Faller"’, with Le^a gives 
leference to the fall of rain. For of all the functions dis> ^ 

charged by Leza, that of bestowing rain on the earth is ^Mth it 
apparently the most important. Hence in popular speech 
Leza is identified with the rain and with its common 
accompaniments, thunder and lightning. Instead of saying, 

“ It rains ”, they say, " Leza falls ” ; instead of saying, " It Leza 
lightens”, they say, "Leza is fierce”; instead of 
"It thunders”, they say, "Leza is making the revei berating natmai 
sound, ndi-ndt-ndi ”, or " Leza is beating his rugs A , 

' ^ ^ 00 niena, such 

thing struck by lightning is said to be "split by Leza ”, as thundei, 
And they identify, or at least associate, Leza with othei 
atmospheric phenomena. Thus the rainbow is called "Leza's 
bow”; when the weather is veiy hot, they say, "Leza is very 
hot ” ; when a wind is blowing they say, " Leza blows 
Thus to the thinking of the natives Leza is the lain, Leza is 
the thunder, Leza is the lightning, Leza is the heat, Leza is 
the wind. In shoit, Leza is the sky and what comes from 
it. His identification with the rain is particulaily striking, 
because the people have the common Bantu word for rain 
{imvtihi)^ yet they always speak of the rain as Leza in the 
regular expression, " Leza falls ”, that is, “ rain falls Thus 
the analogy between this African Sky-god and the great 
Aryan Sky-god, of whom Zeus is the most familiar type, 
appears to be complete," 

And the natural conditions which have favoured the Leza, like 
development of such a conception arc not dissimilar in the 
two countries. Just as in Greece the long summer is almost as the 
rainless, so is the winter season in the tropical climate of 
Northern Rhodesia, There not a drop of rain falls from rain, 
the end of March till the end of October. The small 
rivers either disappear entirely or shrivel up into shallow 
pools. As winter passes and the sultry month of August 
comes in, the sunls power waxes day by day, until in the 
weeks that precede the rains the heat becomes almost 
unbearable. Then a wonderful, an impressive change comes 
over the landscape. In the azure heaven the dark clouds 
gather, the wind suddenly veers round to the west, and a 

1 Smith and Dale, op, at. li. 202, Smith and Dale, op, at. li. 204, 

204. 205. 
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great storm bursts, sweeping over the country and heralding 
the approach of the rainy season. The transformation of 
the scene is magical. A day or two after the storm has 
rolled away, and the thunder has ceased to peal, the light- 
ning to flash, and the torrential rain to fall, nature wears a 
new, a fresher, gieener aspect Millions of tiny seedlings 
are pushing their way through the late parched and thirsty 
soil. The people have hoed their fields and are now busy 
planting them For months, it may be, food has been 
scaicc; and the coming of the rain has been anticipated 
with eagerness and anxiety. Should it be delayed or the 
fall be scanty, the disappointment is deep, the outlook is 
gloomy. When a native speaks of Leza, this Afncan Zeus, 
as The Compassionate’', “The Kindly One”, he is thinking 
of an abundant rainfall with all its blessed con.sequences for 
mankindJ 

These last epithets imply that Leza is not a simple 
personification of natural forces, but a moral being, a per- 
sonal god. He stands in some relationship to men ; he i.s 
their god, not merely a Sky-god ; he is believed to have 
established many customs, and to punish any breach of 
them; ccilain laws or regulations are called, ** God’s pro- 
hibitions”." Tcople swear by Leza and invoke him as a 
witness to the truth of a solemn asseveration, as for example, 
“Before God (Lc::i7) I did not steal”.® In short, the Ba-IIa 
have risen to the conception of a great and powerful being, 
who is closely related to the phenomena of the sky, but who 
at the same time is the maker of all things and the guardian 
of men. Yet they arc far from conceiving of Leza as a 
purely benevolent being. lie is indeed over all; as the 
canopy of the sky he “covers us”, to adopt their expression, 
but this is not altogether a comfort. For the most })art the 
natives regard him as an all-powerful Fate, to whom they 
ttacc much of the evil and souow of life. A man who is 
bereft of his children Is spoken of as “ one upon whom Leza 
has looked ”, as if there was death in the mere look of the 
Sky-gorl* 

^ Smith and Dak*, oj*, lif, ii. 205. ^ Smith and Dak*, ciL h 355. 

2 Smith and Dale, d/, 1. 345, 

ii. 206, 207, 21 1. ** Smith and D.ilc, fi/>, tit, in 207, 
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But whatever his character, Leza is entirely distinct from hc7d quite 
the worshipful ghosts who once were living men, 

and who now are revered as the divinities of their descend- wor&hipfui 
ants. Nobody suggests that Leza was ever a man, nor is he 
ever spoken of as a worshipful ghost. He stands in a class 
by himself It is true that legends assign to him a wife 
and a family, but that does not imply his original humanity. 

The an^pestral ghosts ijnizhimo) are near to men , they arc 
of the same nature, they know human life from the inside, 
they understand the wants of men, for they have been men 
themselves But it is not so with Leza , he is far off and 
takes little or no cognizance of the affairs of individuals.^ 

Hence there is a difference between the worship of The 
Leza and the worship of the anccstial ghosts. While it is^e/a"^^^ 
necessary to invoke the help of the ghosts and to propitiate distinct 
them with offerings, many tribes who acknowledge the 
existence of Leza do not pray to him at all ; they think him ancestiai 
too far away, too indolent to heed the petty affairs of man- 
kind. But the Ba-Ila do not adopt this view of the purely 
apathetic and nonchalant character of Leza. They seek to 
come into relationship with him. They look upon the 
ancestral ghosts as mediators between Leza and themselves, 
but on occasion they address him directly. They say that 
his ears are long meaning that he can hear even words 
whispered in secret But he has not, like the great ghosts, 
any mouthpiece or prophet who periodically summons the 
people to sacrifice to him. Generally speaking, it is only 
on occasions of special need, when the help of lesser beings 
has proved of no avail, that the natives fall back on Leza 
as their last hope.^*^ 

As might be expected in the case of a god of the sky Puiycrs to 
and the rain, it is especially in seasons of drought that the 
help of Leza is earnestly besought. Then the people chant 
invocations to him, addressing him by his laudatory names. 

One such refrain runs thus ; 

“ Come fo /A’ 7 iu//i a continued fuin, O Leua^fall 

These prayers for rain are put up by the people in one or 
more huts specially built for the purpose. But as the Ba-Ila, 

^ Smith and Dale, op, at. li. 207 w/. ^ Smith and Dale, op, at, ii. 208. 
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like many other people, distiust the unassisted efficacy of 
prayer, they have recourse to magic to reinforce their sup- 
plications, and to extort rain from the sky. Accordingly 
the services of a rain-maker arc called in, and he performs 
a ceremony with water and smoke, which, by imitating 
clouds and ram, is supposed, on the piinciples of homoeo- 
pathic magic, to pioduce or to assist in producing the desiied 
result.^ This combination of magic and religion is charac- 
teiistic of mankind in all ages and in all countiics ; the 
theoretical op],)osition of magic and religion presents no 
obstacle to their simultaneous application in practice. 

Again, when a party of hunters have been out in the 
forest for many days and have had no luck, they build a 
shed, and if there is a diviner among them, they inquiic of 
him what divinity it is that keeps them from killing game. 
If the diviner discovers that it is Loza himself who is to 
blame, he says to them, Let us go out of the shed and 
.sweep a clear space outside”. They do so, and then 
with all their things they assemble at that clear space. 
The eldest man takes his place in the middle, and with 
the others sitting in a ring around him, he pray.s, saying, 
“() Eternal One, if it be Thou that keepcst us fiom killing 
animals, why is it? We pray Thee, let us kill to-day 
before the set of sun.” When he has finished praying, 
all the rc.st fall to the ground and cry, “ C) Chief, to-day 
let us kill”. Then they break up and go to the shed 
to rest a while. Late in the afternoon they separate and 
hunt. If one of them kills an animal, he calls his fcllow.s, 
and they clap their hands. One cuts off bits of meat from 
the quarry and makes an offering, throwing a piece in the 
ail and saying, “ I thank Thee for the meat which Thou 
givest me. To-day Thou hast stood by me.” They clap 
theii hands. Then they take the meat to the space cleared 
for Leza The oldest man arises, cuts off bits of meat and 
makes an offering, saying, Chief, here is some of the meat 
Thou has given us. Wc are very grateful.” Then he 
throws the morsels of meat into the air, and offers again 
between the horns of the beast Lastly they utter a .shrill 
greeting and divide the meat They say, ** Who gave us 
1 Suiith and Dale, op, dt ii. 208 s^. 
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the meat? It was Leza who gave it to us, not a divinit)',” 
that is, it was not given by one of the ancestral ghosts 
who are the ordinaiy divinities of the people.' 

Again, in sickness, when prayers to the ancestral ghosts Piayeis to 
have proved unavailing, people will pray directly to Leza 
himself In that case the head of the household fills a sid 
vessel with water and meal, pours some of the liquid on the 
ground at the right side of the threshold, and i)rays thus : 

“ Leza, I pray Thee. Tf it be Thou who hast made oui 
brother sick, leave him alone, that Thy slave may go about 
by himself Was it not Thou who cieatedst him on the 
earth and said he should walk and tiust Thee? Leave 'I'hy 
child, that he may tiust thee, Eternal One! We pray to 
Thee — Thou art the great Chief!” lie then fills his mouth 
with water and squiits some out as an offciing.^ 

Further, when a man is travelling and arrives at a river, d 
he sometimes takes the opportunity of offering a sacrifice to 
Leza. Filling his mouth with water, he sf|uirts some of it 
on the ground and says this,- or something like it: “It is 
Thou who Icadest me. Now may I return with I'hy j)r()S- 
polity from the place whither I am going, O Leza! Co on 
shepherding me well, my Master!”'^ 

Again, among the l^alumbu, one of the I la-speaking PifiyiTs. of 
tribes, when a party of fishermen arc* about to set a tiap in 
the river, the doctor or magician, whoso business it is to 
draw fish to their doom, wades into the water, fills his mouth 
with magical stuff, and spits it all around. Then he prays, 
saying, “We are humble before thee. Make good, O Leza, 
and give to us crocodiles and many fish!” If a crocodile 
chances to be caught in the trap, where it fimindcrs and 
splashes about, it is looked upon as a happy omen ; for where 
there is a crocodile, there the natives expect to find many 
fish*^ Again, when huntcr.s have killed an elephant and OftMiingf, 
returned to the village, the occasion is celebrated by 
great feast. But before the people partake of the good im 
cheer set out for them, they present offering.s to Leza, to 
the ancestral spirits, and to the ghost of the <leccascd 

* Siuitli and Dale, <;/. <7/, ii. 209. - Sinitli mitl Oaks ii. 2io, 

As to the worshipful ghosts or divini- ** Smith and Ihih*, dt, n, 2 ti, 

ties, sec at ii, 164 * Smith and Dale, <»/. ttC i. 161 
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elephant, who is supposed to have followed his slayers back 
to the village. They pray, also, to the ghost, saying, “ O 
Spirit, have you no brothers and fathers who will come to 
be killed? Go and fetch them/^ So the ghost of the 
elephant goes away and rejoins the other elephants, where 
he acts in the capacity of spiritual guardian, not to say, of 
decoy, to his successor in the herd. In this excellent frame 
of mind the ghost is presumably confirmed by the Sky-god 
Leza in return for the offering which he has received from 
the people.^ 

Leza is not conceived of as a solitary being. Accord- 
ing to one account, he had a wife and a family of five 
children, three sons and two daughters, likewise a mother 
and even a mother-in-law. When his mother died, he 
intended that she should come to life again, and he told his 
wife so. But she said, No, let her die, she has eaten all 
my beans in the field The argument was conclusive, and 
Leza acquiesced in the mortality of his mother. Five 
months later his mother-in-l^ died also, and his wife asked 
that she might rise from the dekd. But the prospect of his 
mother-in-law leturning to life was far from agreeable to the 
Supreme Being, and he repelled the idea with natural in- 
dignation. “ She return !” cried he, *‘and my mother already 
rotten 1” The wife said, “Do you refuse, husband^” He 
replied, “Yes, I do refuse, for when my mother died you 
refused”. So his wife had to put up with it, and said, 
“ Let her die then. This is the great death.” That is how 
death began in the world. It is all owing to the greed of 
Leza’s wife, who prevented the resurrection of her mother-in- 
law. Thereupon, Leza spoke to the people whom he had 
sent down to earth. He said, “ I also shall die. And 
when my heir begins to weep, I shall descend to you and 
burn houses. Because here aloft my relation is dead, I 
shall kill you on earth.” So he sent down diseases and 
also medicines to cure them. Said he : “ I give you both : 
when a person is sick, doctor him. If I will that he live, 
he will live ; if I will that he die, he will die,” And having 
given Death to mankind, he also gave them a birth-medicine, 
that the race should not die out.^ In this account of the 
' Smith and Dale, oJ>, cit, i, i68. 2 Smith and Dale, op, at, \, 102, 
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Origin of Death the descent of Leza to earth and the 
burning of houses by him refer to the fall of rain and the 
destruction of dwellings by lightning. The reference to the Perhaps <in 
death of Leza appears to imply that at the end of a rainy 
season the Sky-god dies, and that at the next rainy season his of Le/ns. 
heir succeeds to his place and weeps for his predecessor in 
the falling rain/ If this inference is correct, we seem 
obliged to suppose that, in the opinion of some at least of 
the Ba-Ila, there is not a single immoital Leza, but an end- 
less succession of them, who die and aie mourned for every 
year, like the annual death and laments for Thammuz, 

Adonis, and Osiris in classical antiquity. 

Some confirmation of this conclusion is perhaps furnished tik* pmt 
by a native story which presents a curious analogy to 
Plutarch's famous tale of the death of the (heat Pan. In L<*/a, th{‘* 
the year 1906 the Ba-IIa weic found to be mourninff r<JJ‘ 
the death of Mwana Leza, that is the Son of the Sky-ffod. 

It appeared that a certain man livinjf Koinewhete in the 
north was one day out hunting. lie had wounded a wart- 
hog and was following it. A.s he went through the oik’u 
country, there appeared before him something bright and 
dazzling that reached from earth to heaven. The man fell 
to the earth like one dead. Then ho heard a voice .saying, 

“ Hast thou not heard that it is forbidden to cat the flo.sh of 
wart-hog? Stop following the tracks, and tell people that 
if they persist in eating that flc.sh there will be trouble. 

And — stay ! Why i.s it that you people on earth have never 
lamented the death of M wana Leza who died so many years 
ago? Bid them weep.” The man prc.sontIy returned to 
his senses, and made his way home. He told the people 
what he had seen and heard, but they only laughed at him. 

A few days afterward.s two people died very mysteriou.sly 
in the village. That was enough to .set them mourning. 

The deaths were accepted a.s a .sign. “ Leza is angiy with 
us,” said they, “ come, let us weep So they began to 
mourn as for a friend. Moreover, they .sent me.s.sage.s to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village.s, and they 
in turn pa.ssed on the message to more distant villages, 
until in a short time the people all over the country were 
^ Smith and o/, tU i. J02. 
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mourning for the death of the Son of the Sky-god. In some 
places, perhaps in most, the matter was regarded in a most 
serious light The people would gather outside the village, 
where the eldeis would solemnly warn them that there must 
be no joking or playing. For more than a week the mourn- 
ing would be cairied out and the ashes fiom all the fires 
collected and placed in a heap outside the village. Then a 
pole would be set up by the heap in token that they had 
obeyed Leza’s command to mourn the death of his Son. 
So the Sky-god would pass by them and not blast their 
village with lightning.^ 

The son of According to another account Mwana Leza, the Son of 

god^JSd Sky-god, came down long ago in the country of Lusaka; 

to have he was kind and gentle and went about telling people to 
by^mcif^^ cease fighting. But they killed him at Chongo. Mis spirit 
now enters into many prophetesses, who foretell events and 
urge people to live at peace with each other and to shed 
blood no more ^ 

Smith and In the Opinion of Messrs Smith and Dale, to whom we 

the story of ^ ^ost valuable account of the Ba-Ila, the story of 

Mwana Leza is not a mere corruption of missionary teaching. 
In the district where they fiist heard of it there were then no 
missionaries, nor were there any in the northern distiict 
where the hunter saw the vision, nor in the distiicts of Lusaka 
and Chongo, wheie the Son of the Sky-god is said to have 
descended from heaven and to have been put to death. 
Moreover, there is every sign, they tell us, that the story is 
much older than the advent of missionaries among the 
Ba-Ila. Mwana Leza is a peisonage who figures in the 
folk-tales. Messrs Smith and Dale incline to think that the 
story is an offshoot of Christian teaching grafted upon 
an old native idea, and that while the tale may possibly 
have come to the Ba-Ila through other tribes from the 
preaching of Dr. Livingstone, it has more probably filtered 
through fiom the old Jesuit missions in Portuguese East or 
West Africa.® If they are right, the old native idea on 
which the Christian teaching has been grafted might still be 
the conception of a Sky-god who dies every year and who.se 

1 Smith and Dale, o/i. n, 145 » Smith and Dale, a/, il 

^ Smith and Dale, v/>, ut, 11. 144 sq, 146, 
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death is annually moutncd at the beginning of the lainy 
season. What more natural than to take the daik rain- 
clouds for mourners weeping the death or the disappear ance 
of the radiant God, whose azure image they have blotted 
out ? 

Be that as it may, the Sky-god Leza, like many othei stoiy of 
African Sky-gods, is associated with a story of the Origin ofoJ‘i°",^" 
Death which m all probability is very ancient, since, with p‘'- 
minor variations, it occurs in the traditionary lore of many ^nd tiu* 
African tribes scattered at immense distances from each 
other over the continent. The 11a version of the stoiy uins 
as follows. The Sky-^od Leza sent Chameleon to men 
with the message, “Go and tell men that they shall die and 
pass away for ever So Chameleon set <mt on his journey, 
but he travelled veiy slowly and often rested by the way. 

When God saw that Chameleon loiteicd, he sent flare to 
men with another message, saying, “'Fell them that they 
shall die and rctiun”. On his anival 1 laic announced to 
the people, “ You shall die land return But Chameleon 
contradicted him, saying, “No, that is not what God sent us 
to say. He sent us, saying, *Thcy .shall die and pa.ss away 
for ever’*’. But Hare would not have it .so He stuck to 
it that God had said, “ They .shall return Thereupon he 
went back to God in anger and said, “ Von persf)n whom 
you sent has told men that they will pass away for ever”, 

“All light”, said the deity, “ let it be .so as he has told 
them”. That i.s the icason why men arc mortal to thi.s 
day.^ 

In another I la version of the talc the parts of the Attothfr ^ 
Chameleon and the Hare arc revensed. God sent Hare to 
men, saying, “ Go and take a message of death to men. 

You go also, Chameleon, and take a message of life,” The 
Hare arrived first and announced, “ Men shall die and pass 
away for ever”. After he had delivered this mc.s.sagc, up 
came Chameleon and .said, “Men shall die and shall return”. 

But it was too late : the doom of men was .sealed.^ 

We have seen that .stories of the Origin of Death, 
conforming to the same type of the Two Mcs.scngcr.s, 

^ Smith an<l Dale, o/>. tit it. .Smith and Dale, op, tU, ii. 

100 sq, loi. 
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are commonly found among African tribes and always in 
association with the Supreme Being or Sky-god.^ 

The Ba-Kaonde are a Bantu people inhabiting the 
Kasempa district of Northern Rhodesia. They immediately 
adjoin the Ba-Ila, who occupy the land to the south-east of 
them. The Ba-Kaonde believe in the existence and power 
of a great Sky-god called Lesa, who in name and character 
appears to be substantially identical with the Leza of the 
Ba-Ila. They believe that Lesa created the first man and 
woman, and that he lives in the sky and manifests himself 
by thunder, lightning, rain, and the rainbow. He kills 
people not only by lightning but by sickness, accident, and 
so on. What we call natural deaths are sometimes supposed 
to be caused by him, but epidemics are more commonly 
viewed as his handiwork. He is married to a wife named 
Chandashi, who lives in the ground and manifests herself 
by earth tremors, which are common in the country but 
apparently do little damage. A native declared that he 
knew the tremors were produced by a woman, because she 
makes a lot of fuss and does nothing 

The only occasion when the Ba-Kaonde appeal and 
pray to Lesa is when they want rain, for they believe that 
rain is a gift of Lesa. There are no professional rain- 
makers in the tribe, but if the rainy season advances 
without rain falling the people pray directly to Lesa to send 
the needed showers, without which famine would ensue. 
Early in the morning of the day appointed a tall white pole 
is set up on the outskirts of the village, and all the people 
gather there, men, women, and children. The headman sits 
in the middle, near the pole, and the people sit in a circle 
round about him. Then he prays, “ Thou God (Lesa)y we are 
all thy people. Send us rain ! ” At that all the people clap 
their hands and then return to the village. The pole is allowed 
to stand till it falls through the ravages of white ants or 
other causes, and when it falls it is left to rot where it lies.^ 
One of the names applied to Lesa by the Ba-Kaonde is 

1 See above, pp. 3 05 s^,, 117, 133 Africa (London, 1923), pp. 154^^. 

136. 

2 F. H. Melland, In WitcKhound ^ F. II. Mellatid, <?/. ci/, p. 155. 
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Shyakapanga, which seems to coriespond to the Shakapanga 
(‘‘the Constructor’’) of the Ba-lla.^ Under this name the 
Ba-Kaonde swear by Lesa, saying, “ May Shyakapanga 
kill me ! " 2 

Lesa created the first man and the first woman; the name i-esa 
of the man was Mulonga, and the name of the woman was 
Mwinambuzhi. Now the honey-guide bird was a friend of and 
the man and the woman, and Lesa called the bird and gave 
him three gourds, all of which were closed at both ends. 

“Go, take these”, he said, “to the man and woman whom I How 
have created, and open them not on the wa}^ When you 
hand them to the people, say unto them, * Thus saith Lesa : and 
Open this one and that one which contain sced.s for sowing, ifrlJin 
so that you may have food to eat ; but the third one ye 
shall not open until I come. When I come 1 will instruct 
you as to the contents of the third package ’ The honey- 
guide bird took the gourds and went on his way, but, his jrmdc imd, 
curiosity getting the better of him, he disobeyed the Cieator 
and stopped to open them. In the first two gourds he found 
seeds of corn, of beans, and of other food-crops, and having 
examined them he put them back in the gourd.s, and closed 
the gourds as they had been before. He then untied the 
third gourd. But in it, alas ! w^ere Heath, and Sicknc.ss, and 
all kinds of beasts of prey, and deadly reptiles* These all 
escaped from the gourd, and the honey-guide bird could not 
catch them. Then up came Lesa, and very angry was he, 
to be sure. Me a.skcd the bird where were the things that 
had escaped from the gourd.s, but the crestfallen bird could 
only reply that he did not know. So I^esa and he went in 
seaixh of them, and sure enough they found the lion in his 
den, the snake in his lair, and so on with the rc.st of the 
noxious creature.s, but to catch them and put them back in 
the gourd was beyond the power of Lesa and the honey- 
guide bird. Then Lesa said .sternly to the bird, “ Thou hast 
sinned greatly, and the guilt is thine That frightened the 
bird, and he flew away into the forest and dwelt there, and 
he lived, no longer with man. But whenever he hungered, 
he would come back to his old friends, the man and the 
woman, and call them to some honey which he had found ; 

^ See above, p, 156. ^ F. 11. Melland, a/, p. 160. 
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and guided by him they would take the honey and leave a 
little on the ground for him. Thus it was that death, sick- 
ness, and fear came to man. The painful situation was 
explained by the Creator with peifect frankness to the man 
and his wife. He justly laid all the blame on the honey- 
guide bird. That bird ”, said he, “is a great sinner. I told 
him that on no account was the third gourd to be opened 
until I came; but he disobeyed me. Theieby he has brought 
you much trouble, sickness, and death, not to mention the 
risks from lions, leopards, snakes, and other evil animals and 
reptiles. This I cannot help now, for these things have 
escaped and cannot be caught , so you must build yourselves 
huts and shelters to live in for protection from them.” ^ 

The art of Few persons, probably, will be disposed to doubt that 
irnpauccf frank and lucid explanation entirely exonerates the 
by the Creator from all blame in the momentous transaction. To 
alleviate, as far as lay in his power, the disastrous effects of 
the honey-guide bird's ill-advised curiosity, he kindly taught 
men to make fire by rubbing one stick on another ; more 
than that he instructed them in-the art of smelting iron and 
of fashioning axes, hoes, and hammers.^ 

Behefofthe Among the Alunda, another Bantu tribe of Northern 
a CrettoT- Rhodesia, whose territory adjoins that of the Ba-Kaondc on 
god called the north-west, the name of the Creator-god is not Lesa or 
zam 1, Lg2a, but Nzambi, which, as we have seen, is the usual name 
of the deity throughout the valley of the Congo.^ The 
Alunda believe that Nzambi is remote from mankind and 
inaccessible to them. Apart from the act of creation, his 
influence on human affairs is deemed to be indirect and 
negligible ; he is obscured by the vast crowd of tribal spirits 
who interfere directly in every phase of life on earth. Yet 
he is said to be the creator of all things, of vegetables and 
minerals as well as of animals ; he also made all spiritual 
beings It is his business to make spirits in the tribal 
sense, but not in the family sense, except indirectly He 
is somewhat of a tribal deity, and the ancestor of the family 
spirits {akisht) is supposed to have been made by him. Ilis 
name is constantly used in oaths, '' Ncambi yatmi that is 

1 F. H. Melland, oj). at, pp. 156- ^ F, H. Melland, op, dt, p. 159. 

159 ' ^ Above, pp. 14 1 stjtj. 
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“My God!” both seriously and profanclj', and in legal cases 
it IS usual to swear to the truth of <i statement by the name 
of Nzambi. Yet no players aie offexed to him, and he is 
not an object of woiship. Indeed, he is haidly treated with 
reverence ; for many jokes aic cracked at his expense, and 
he is taunted with his stupidity in sending rain when it is 
not wanted, and so foith. Unlike the Ba-Kaonde, tlie Alunda 
do not pray to Nzambi for rain. But on the other hand 
they do pray for ram to the family spirits {akishi that is, 
to dead ancestors, for these powerful beings are supposed to 
be able to turn on the celestial water-taps at ceitain seasons.' 

It is said that in the twilight of antiquity Xzambi slid 
down to earth on a rainbow, and finding the eaith a pleasant ,.,,.,,111 
place he improved it by cieating animals, tiees, and so forth. 
Afterwards he created a man and n woman, and said to 
them, “Marry and beget children!” lie also put spirits 
{akishi) into their bodies. lie laid only a .single prohibition .su..} oi 
on mankind, and it was this, that none niiglit sleep while 
the moon walked the skies, and the penalty for transgression 
of this command was to be Death. Well, when the first 
man grew old and his sight failed, it chanced one night that 
the moon was veiled behind clouds, ami with hi.s dim eyes 
the old man did not see her silvery light. .So he slept, and 
sleeping died. Since then everybody has died becau.se 
nobody can keep awake while the moon is up.' 

But while among the Alunda the Sky-god benr.s the m 

name of Nzambi, his more usual aiipellation among the 
tubes of this region would seem to be Leya or Lesa, which lumur/ttht* 
is said to be applied to him from the Kasai River in 
basin of the Clongo on the west to Lake Nyasa on the east^Afnnu 
and from Lake Tanganyika on the noith to the Zambesi 
River on the soutli.'^ 

Among the Bantu tribes of the Upper Zamlx^si 
name for the Supreme Being or Sky-god varies ; the names tiH- 
which appear to be most frequently applied to him are Lc/.a 

I J. I.. KvUh, in F. H. Mellaml, ^ I). Camphell, /;/ ///.• /Aw/ oj 
In Wi(i/i-botmd AJma^ pp. 162 w/. Hantuland 1022), p. 246. 

^ (\ (loulilslmry un<l H, Slicunc, 

J. L. Keith, in K IL Mclland. T/iii(hra/ Pla/mtofNoid/icttt R/iodeua 
In WitL/idmtnd AJriia^ pp. 164 .ty. (London, p. Bo. 
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Beiiefofthe and Nyambe (Niambe).^ Thus among the Ba-Rotse or 
a^poweiSi Ma-Rotse, who occupy a vast region traversed by the upper 
God and waters of the Zambesi almost from its source to a point 
Siled^^ beyond the great Victoria Falls, there is reported to exist 
Numbe the belief m an all-powerful god, the creator of the universe, 
to whom they give the name of Niambe. To him as the 
great cause they ascribe everything that happens, whether 
good or evil ; nothing can be done against his will. He is 
personified by the sun ; yet the Ba-Rotse insist that the sun 
is not Niambe himself, but only his dwelling-place. Ihe 
moon is his wife, and from their union sprang the world, the 
animals, and last of all man. But the cunning, the in- 
telligence, and the audacity of man frightened his Creator. 
Having made himself spears, man went about killing the 
Maimed at animals. At first the benevolent Niambe lestoied the dead 
ofmaTkmd^ to life; but as man persisted in slaughteiing them, 
Niambe Niambe was so much alarmed that he took refuge in heaven, 
heaven!^ which he mounted up on a spider’s web. From that 
coign of vantage he is able, at his pleasure, either to benefit or 
Prayers to injure mankind ; that is why people pray to him, and 
fices^to°'^' sometimes offer him sacrifices. Thus in the morning, the 
Niambe worshipper of Niambe will make a little heap of sand and 
set a vessel full of water on the top of it ; then when the 
sun appears on the horizon, the devotee will give the royal 
salute, raising his arms several times to the sky and crying “ Yo 
cho ! Yo cJio f ” After that, he falls on his knees and claps 
his hands. The water is offeied to the god for his use in 
his journey across the sky ; for it is natural to suppose 
that in the heat of the day the deity will be thirsty. 
Another reason for offering it to the rising sun is that every- 
thing good comes from the east, whereas everything bad 
comes from the west. In a long drought the people sacrifice 
to Niambe a black ox as a symbol of the black rain-clouds 
which they wish to see lowering overhead. Again, the 
women invoke Niambe before they sow their fields. At 
such times they gather all their hoes and the seed in a heap, 
and standing in a circle round the heap they address their 
prayers to the deity, beseeching him that he would be pleased 

^ E, Jacottet, Etudes sttr les langues du Haui-Zafubke, Seconcle 3 ‘*artie, 
Text&s Soubiy a (Pans, 1899), p. 102. 
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to make their labour fruitful. In case of sickness, also, people 
consult a diviner, who ascertains the will of Niambc by 
means of his divining bones, and on receipt of a fee consciUs 
to heal the patient^ 

Speaking of the Barotse and neighbouring tribes, an I'ho sun 
explorer towards the end of the nineteenth century observed ; I'y 
“These Upper Zambezi natives, like the Masaikwas andHmotsens 
many other African tribes, worship the sun as the visible 
sign of a great unseen God, and have been described to me 
by a missionary as a very religious people. On the eve 
of battle they petition their deity ; prior to .starting on a 
hunting expedition they pray for success ; and when they 
plant their gardens they ask for the blessings of Nianibf 
(God), though it must be confessed they seem to busy 
themselves much more in their endeavours to propitiate the 
evil spirits to whose malice they attribute all deaths as well 
as the troubles and misfoi tunes of this mortal life. In 
obeisance to the sun they kneel on the ground and lower 
the body until the forehead rests on the earth.” “ 

Yet though the Barotse recognize Niambe a.s the itut tiu* 
Supreme God, it is not to him, but to the infeuk^r deities that 
they most frequently address their petitions. These les.scr devotums 
gods, to whom the people commonly turn in their distress, ‘'ip, run 
are the spirits of their dead king.s, who have been raised to tiu-u 
the rank of divinities {ditino). Their tombs arc carefully 
kept up, and it is to them that the worshippers resort in 
time of need to consult the royal ghosts.® The tomb of such rh^ iomU 
a deified king is alw^ays in the neighbourhood of the village 
which he inhabited in life. It rcgulaily stands in a grove of 
beautiful trce.s, which is .surrounded by a lofty palisade. 

The whole enclosure is sacred No one may enter it except 
the guardian of the tomb, who is at the .same time a sort of 
pi-iest, for he acts as intermediary between the gho*st of the 
dead king and the suppliants who come to implore his aid 
or ask his advice."^ The range of these deified spirits Is 
limited, for they are strictly attached to their tombs. They 

^ K.UtJguin, /Ai /J/<:2-AWjf'(l.ausanne Apita^ iSqs (London, 1S98) p, 
et Fontaine.s, X903), pp, uH .u/» 130. 

•* K. Itrguin, /.efr p. 120. 

Captain A. St. H. OibbonH, * E. IJ^Jguin, AAn-AWx/, pp. 

ploraticn and llunhng tn Central 1 %Q sq. 
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have no relation to Niambe, who dwells in the sky and can 
be invoked anywhere, since his abode is in the sun. He 
is the Supreme God, but the people know very little about 
him. Hence they piefer to address themselves to the local 
divinities, who were historical personages, national heroes, 
whose deeds are commemorated in legend. These mighty 
beings, now dowered with immortality, are alone in a position 
to succour or to punish mortals. Their tombs, scattered 
over the country, keep their names fresh in the memory of 
the people, who can name their deceased monarchs for ten 
generations back.^ 

Beiicfofthe The Louyi, another tribe of the Upper Zambesi, tell 
Louyiiiia stories about Nyambe (Niambe). They say that he 

who formerly lived on earth with his wife Nasilele, but that he 
dwells ultimately retired to the sky foi fear of men. For whenever 

in the sky he carved one piece of wood, men were sure to carve 
another; for example, if the deity whipped out his knife 
and cut a plate, men took their knives and cut out just 
such another. This was more than the deity could bear , so 
he mounted on a spider's web to heaven. They say, 
indeed, that originally he had fallen down fiom heaven to 
earth.^ 

Stones of Be that as it may,the Louyi, like many other African tribes, 
of D^cuh? the origin of human mortality to the action of their 

Nyambe/ Sky-god. They say that it fell out in this way. Nyambe's 
h!smo^then^^§^ Nyambe said, “ Let my dog live”. But his 

m-iaw. wife objected to the proposal on the ground that the dog was 
a thief. Nyambe pleaded for the animal, saying, “ For my 
pait, I love my dog”. But his wife was inexorable. “ Cast 
him out ”, she said peremptorily. So together they heaved 
him out. After that it happened that the deity's mother-in- 
law departed this vale of tears. Her daughter, the wife of 


1 E. Begum, les Ma-Rots^, pp 
122 sq. Compaie L, Dede, Three 
Years ui Savage Af) zca 1S98), 

p. 74 J “The Barotse chiefly worship 
the souls of their ancestois. When 
any misfoitune happens, the witch- 
doctor divines with knuckle -bones 
whethei the ancestoi is displea.scd, and 
they go to the giave and offer up 
sacrifice of gram or honey. They 


believe in a Supieme Being, ‘ Niambe \ 
who IS supposed to come and take 
away the spiritual part of the dead. 
Thus, to express a man dead, they 
say, * 0 Nkeloe had"* (be has been 
taken).” 

2 E. Jacottet, Jtludes sm ici, langms 
(iu Ilaid-Zatnhhe^ Tioisicme Partie, 
Loityi (Pans, 1901), jip. 116 
j</, ri8. 
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the deity, said to her divine husband, “ Let her come to life 
again”. But the deity would not hear of it. “By no 
manner of means”, he replied, “ let her die and be clone with 
it. I told you that my dog ought to come to life again and 
you refused , well, it is my wall that youi mother die once 
for all’" The story is apparently told to account for the moi> of 
origin of human mortality; but for the same purpose the 
Louyi tell another tale wdiich confcjrms to the common type the 
of the Two Messengers. They say that Nyambc and his 
wife sent the chameleon and the hare to bear messages to 
men. They told the chameleon to say to men, “Ye shall 
live” ; and they told the hare to say to them, “ shall die 
for good and all So off the tw^o animals wont to deliver 
their respective mes.sages. But the chameleon kept retuining 
on his footsteps, whereas the hare ran straight on. So he 
arrived bcfoie the chameleon and announced to men that 
they were to die for good and all. After he had delivered 
his message he returned. And still, when men die, they die 
for good and all, as the hare told them to do ' 

The Louyi say that when Nyambe had climbed up to 
the sky on the spider'.s web, he said to men, “ Worship me” 

But, far from complying wa'ih this cennmand, nuMi said 
to the other, “Let us kill Nyambe”. To carry out this 
nefarious design, they planted tall poh‘s in the earth, and i'j“ 
tied other poles to the tops of them, and so on to a gieat 
height Then they swarmed up the poles, intending tt) 
beard Nyambe in heaven and murder him. But before they 
reached the sky, the poles tumbled dowm, and the men fell 
down with them and perished.*' 

The Louyi allege that Nyambe Ls the sun. When the 
sun rises, they say, “ Behold our king, he has appeared ! ” thc^ 
They worship him saying, Ma?iRZtfe J Rlangzve J ManRzve ! 
our King ’ ” Here accordingly the conception of the Sky- 
god appears to approach, if not to merge into, the conception 
of the god of the Sun. Wc have sct‘n that in the religion 
of the Barotsc the Sky-god is clo.sely associatcul with the 

^ Va, E/utks sfu h's till itttuPyamh^A\ 'rioisicntc 

du JhutF/Aimbht^ Tnnsimc* i*artic, Texits ! \u 
Ttwics i,ouvh ^ x(> it/, (!(uu|)nrc ** K, JixCiiiU’iy /imgwf 

till* Ila storic.s, aliovc, p. 1C5. du Haut-Atvnbhe, Truisirnic 

K Jaiottel, R/udes suf* ks Te.xUs Louyi ^ p. 1 iS. 
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sun, and the same union or confusion of the Sky-god with 
the Sun-god will meet us in other tribes of Eastern Africa* 
The Sky- The Soubiya, another tribe of the Upper Zambesi, tell 
CL^by the Sky-god, but they call him Leza instead 

Soubiya of Nyambe. They say that originally Leza was a very 
strong man who lived on earth. When he was in his hut 
{khotla ?\ it was as if the sun were sitting there. So men 
stood in great fear of him. One day Leza ascended to the 
sky. They say that he spun a very long spider’s web and 
climbed up it to heaven. Some other people tried to climb 
up the spider’s web after him, but they could not manage 
it, and they fell to the ground. Then they said, “ Let us 
put out the spider’s eyes So they caught the spider and 
put out its eyes. That is why the spider has been blind 
ever since ; at least the Soubiya believe that the spider is 
blind.^ 

An Afncan Afterwards men erected a very tall scaffold and said, 
slbei heaven But they did not succeed, they 

tumbled down, and gave up the attempt for fear of being 
dashed to pieces. Aforetime men had dwelt with Leza 
under a gieat tree, one of the trees which the people call 
Sacredtrees ibozu, Such trees are usually solitary ; one of them is 
wofship of commonly to be found near a village. They are all sacred, 
Leza. and the natives deposit their offerings under their shadow. 
Well, it was beneath one of these holy trees that the Soubiya 
dwelt of old with Leza. It was there that they performed 
the offices of religion, because they said that their chief 
lived there. They brought sheep and goats in great 
numbers to the tree, that Leza might have food to eat. 
One day Leza met a man under the tree and said to him, 
Where do you come from ? ” The man answered, “ I am 
bringing your goats ”, Leza said to him, “ Return to your 
village and say : Thus saith Leza, when ye shall see a great 
dust, then shall ye know that it is Leza”. The man returned 
to his village and spoke as he had been commanded. One 
day the people saw a great dust : it was Leza. A hurricane 
blew : they knew that it was Leza. They gathered and sat 
down in the public place. Leza came and took up his post 

1 E. JacoUet, Auuies sur/es langttes Textes Soubiya (Pans, 1S99), PP’ 102- 
dii llaut^Zambhe^ Seconde Partie, 104. 
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in a tree. The people heard him speak as follows : It is I, 

Leza ; ye shall see me no more on earth They looked 
up, but they could not see him. Even a man who asked 
Leza for snuff could not see him , all he saw was his snuff- 
box. Leza spoke to them thus, saying, ‘‘Worship my house’', 
and by his house he meant the sacred tree {ibom) under 
which he had dwelt of old in the midst of his people.^ 

They say that Leza has a wife in the sky, to which he lub 
ascended. They say also that he has a son. It is reported 
that Leza in his wrath would have killed all the men on earth, 
if his wife had not dissuaded him. He gave ear to her advice 
and relinquished his project of a general massacre. Another 
day it was his wife who, in her anger, would have slain the 
women, if her husband in his turn had not objected to the 
sanguinary proposal. Another day it was their son who 
thirsted for the blood of the children, his companions. But 
his father and mother were angry with him for his bloody 
purpose, and they beat him with rods, so that he wept. To 
this day, when men see stars shooting down from the .sky, 
they utter cries and say that it is Leza, their chief, coming 
to examine his children who remain heic on earth. They 
affirm that they were not created by Leza, but that they 
fell from a dry and withered tree.’* 

Leza said to a certain woman, “Thou shalt be the 'i hr 
mother of all men Thou shalt die, and then they will 
worship at thy tomb." To this day, when they worship 
Leza, they bring red beads and .say that Leza, their chief, 
hears them. They set up little tables on the .spot where 
they worship him. When they worship him they clap their 
hands and say, “We worship thee, 0 our chief, hear us. 

Thou art the great chief who givest with both hands." 

When they worship thus, they bend their heads to the earth 
and lift their hands towards the .sky. And when they have 
finished their supplications they return home, but only to 
come back and repeat their prayers, their obeisances, and the 
stretching out of their hands to heaven on the next occasion.® 

1 E, Jacoltet, I// /faut*Zumhh(\ Scconde Earlic, 

In lIaui*Ztimbhc^ Scconde Partic, Texics S&tthtyu^ 105 
Texten Souhiya, pp. 104 sq, » E, jacottet, kiitdes iur ks 

^ , du IlautoAambht^ SccoikIc Purtic, 

^ E. JacottGt, Etudes sur 4 '? Textes Soubiya^ pp. 107 sq. 
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Story of the The Soubi/a explain the origin of human mortality by 
oS'h °a stories like those which the Louyi tell on the same profound 
do " and stories IS that of a man, his dog, and 

hi^mother- mother-in-law ; for in the Soubiya version the story is 
m-iaw told, not of the Supreme God, but of an ordinary man, whose 
name is not recorded. In the Soubiya version the man 
shows himself less hard than Nyambe in the matter of his 
deceased mother-in-law ; for when she died he made a 
successful attempt to bring her back to life, though when 
his dog had died his unfeeling wife had positively refused 
to let him resuscitate the animal. What happened was 
this. When his mother-in-law died, he at first would not 
hear of her resurrection ; but at last, yielding to the en- 
treaties of her daughter, his wife, he said, “ Bring her into 
the hut”. So they brought her in; and when they had 
done so, the man went in search of a medicine which 
lestores the dead to life. This he brought, and having 
cooked It, he gave it to the dead woman to eat When she 
had done masticating it, she revived and sat up, looking 
very fat. Then the man went out of the hut and said 
to his wife, “ Don’t open the door of that hut. If you do, 
your mother will die again.” His wife said, “ All right ”. 
So he .shut the door behind him and went away to dig 
up another medicine. But scarcely was his back turned 
when his wife opened the door of the hut, and there sure 
enough she saw her mother sitting up in the middle of the 
hut. But when her mother saw her, the heart went out of 
her, and she died for the second time. 

When the husband came back with the medicine he 
found his mother-in-law dead again. He asked his wife, 
“Did you open the door of the hut?” The woman 
answered, “Certainly it was not I”. “Who was it then 
that did it?” inquired the husband. “I don’t know,” quoth 
she. Then the man said, “ I’ll resuscitate your mother no 
more . But his wife said, “ I implore you, do resuscitate 
her ”. “ Certainly not,” replied her husband, “ I am tiled of 

resuscitating your mother; I will not do it again. Bury 
her”. So they buried her. Then the man said, “ Hence- 
forth all men will die thus, just like your mother”. It was 
^ See above, jip. 172 sq^ 
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thus that Death entered into the world through the decease 
of a man’s dog and of his mother-in-law * 

But the Soubiya also tell that other and more usual Anotiur 
story to account foi the origin of death which we may call 
the Story of the Two Messengers ; and they relate it in the on>Mth 
Oldinary and orthodox foim, in which the two messengers 
are a chameleon and a lizaid. They say that the chameleon 
was sent by Leza to men to tell them, men, when yc 

shall see somebody die, say not that he is really dead , nay, 
he is not really dead ; men will come to life again ”, So 
the chameleon set off with this cheering intelligence. But 
when the chameleon had got about half way, Leza said to 
the lizard, “Go and say, men will die and will not come to 
life again. Begone : if you find the chameleon alreacl}* 
arrived, say nothing ; but if you find that he has not yet 
come, tell men that they will die of a truth and not come 
to life again.” When the lizard set out, he lan and overtook 
the chameleon who was crawling slowly and had not yet 
arrived at the men’s village. So the lizard passed him and 
ran on. lie came to the men and said to them, “ Lcz<i .says 
that yc shall die of a truth and not come to life again” 

Then he returned to Leza and told him, “ 1 (cMind that the 
chameleon had not airivcd among men”. Leza thanked him. 

As for the chameleon, the storyteller did not know what 
became of him,^ 

The Nyanja or Manganja aic a Bantu fieople who ThcNyanju 
inhabit the Shire highlands and the southern shores of I.ake 
Nyasa, both on the western and, to a lesser extent, on the 
eastern side of the lake. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century the northern Nyanja tribe.s, to the wc.st of the lake, 
were conquered by a tribe of Zulu.s, called the Angoni, who 
invaded the country from the south, and imposed some of 
their habits and customs on the Nyanja, but adopted their 
language. At the present time the Zulu language has 
entirely given place to Nyanja (Chinyanja) in one or other 
of its dialects ; thus most of the inhabitants of Central 

1 E. Jacottet, A/mft'S s'ur/a E. Jacotlol, Aiuden sm 

dtt //an/ - Zam/dst% Scoemde Partic, dn /laui*Aambhi\ Sccondc Partic, 

Sonbiya, pp, 109 jv/. Ttw/n Smbtya, pp. u 1-114. 
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Mulungu, 
the name 
for God 
among the 
Nyanja 


Other 
names foi 
the deity. 


Ideas of the 
Nyanja 
about the 
deity 


Angoniland, to the west of Lake Nyasa, are of Zulu descent, 
but speak the Nyanja language. Another tribe who harried 
and raided the Nyanja were the Yaos ; it was under the 
pressure of these more warlike neighbours that a body of 
Nyanja settled on the eastern shore of Lake Nyasa ^ 

Among the Nyanja the general name for god is Mulungu 
or Mlungu, which appears in Swahili as Muungu, and in 
Lomwe and Makuwa as Mluku. Under this term are in- 
cluded not only the deity, but all that appertains to the 
spirit world. Whether in its primary sense it conveys the 
idea of personality is uncertain, for the word belongs to an 
impersonal class of nouns, and always takes the concord of 
an impersonal class. When, however, the deity is alluded 
to in respect of any of his attributes, there is no doubt that 
personality is attributed to him, as when the Nyanja speak 
of “Leza, the Nurse”, “Mlengi, the Creator’', '‘Mphambi, 
the heavens ”, and “ Chauta, the Almighty Other names 
are also applied to the Supreme Being, as Chanjiri, 
Chinsumpi, Mbamba, Mphezi, but these are generally con- 
fined to certain local manifestations of the deity in the 
persons of men who claim to possess the divine powers and 
to be invested with the divine attributes. For example, in 
the year 1910 an individual appeared in South Angoniland 
who arrogated to himself the possession of such powcr.s 
under the name of Chanjiri, the Supreme God. In that 
capacity he demanded offerings from the people and forbade 
them to pay the annual tax to the British Government. 
Whilst the names Leza and Chauta are the common appel- 
latives of the deity among the neighbouring Awemba and 
Atonga, the name Mulungu is universally understood to 
signify the Supreme Being, and among the Nyanja people 
it is the only name in use.^ 

But by whatever names they call him, we are assured 
by a careful and competent inquirer that the Nyanja believe 
in one all-powerful Being who has his abode in or above the 

1 L. T. Mogguflge, ‘‘The Nyassa- land Rattray, Some Folk 4 o}e Storm 
\qxi(LTx\\)Q,s^^ ^ Journal of fke AnihropO’- and Song'<: in Chi nyanja (London, 
logiral Institute^ xxxii. (1902) pp 467, 1907), p. viii. 

468 ; A Hetherwick, j* z/. “ Nyanjas ”, ^ A. Hetherwick, f,?#. “ Nyanjas ”, 
m J. Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Re- in J. Hastings’ Encyclopaedia oj Re- 
ligion and Ethics^ ix. 419 ; R. Suther- Ugion and Ethii% ix. 419 sq. 
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sky. He is supposed to be the cieator of all things and to 
rule the great forces and phenomena of natuie, such as rain, 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, and winds. He has 
many names, such as Chauta or Chiuta, Leza, Chanjiri, and 
Mpambe, but they all signify the one great Powei. He is 
not a spirit (msimu) in the native sense, for mnimu, as 
understood by the Nyanja, is the soul of a human being 
who once lived on earth. The deity of the Nyanja is rather, 
we are told, “ a supreme power having in him the nature of 
a soul of the universe, but here the resemblance to the 
Creator of the civilized peoples of the earth end.s, for the 
Supreme Being [of the Nyanjas] takes no concern whatever 
in the affairs of mankind, as the spirits do. Ho is totally 
indifferent to good or evil, nor is he even appealed to in 
temporal matters as are the spirits of ancestors, e.xccpt only 
in cases of drought.” ‘ 

If the rains do not come at the expected time, the Nyanja nmyt-is of 
say, “ Look at this, the rain keeps refusing to fall from 
above ; come, let us try to propitiate the ram spirit, and foi miii, 
perhaps the rain may come ”. So they collect maize, and 
grind and pound it, and they boil the beer and pour it into 
a gouid-cup, and next morning at dawn they all come to- 
gether and they go to the rain temple, taking the beer with 
them. Now the rain temple is a miniature hut about two 
feet high, or it may be two or three such little huts built 
close together. The temple is generally in the village, but 
sometimes it stands in the forest. And when they are come 
to the temple, they clear away the grass that the ground 
may be open. He who is chief of the ceremony sits in the 
middle, and first draws some of the beer, and pours it in a 
pot buried in the ground, and says, « Ma.stcr Chauta, you 
have hardened your heart towards us, what would you have 
us do ? We must perish indeed. Give your children the 
rains. There is the beer we have given you,” Then the 
people begin to clap their hands and to make a shrill sound, 
clicking their tongues against their cheeks ; they sing also, 
swaying their bodies backwards and forwards, and keep 
saying, “ Pardon, pardon ”. When they have done propitiat- 
ing the rain spirit, they take the beer that remains, and dip 
’ R.*S. Rattray, Somt Folk-lo>e Slories and .Vw/p t/i Chinyanja, j). t<)8. 
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a cup in it, and give every one to drink, just a little ; even 
the children must sip it. After that they take branches of 
trees and begin to dance and sing, saying, 

T/i/s httle cloudy ami this, 

This httle cloud, ami thi^, 

Let the raim come •with this little cloud 
Give u\ zvatcr. 

Our hearh afe diy, 

Krdle, 

Give us water. 

Our heaiis ate diy, 

Krdle ” 

When they come to the village they find that an old woman 
has drawn water in readiness and put it at the doorway; 
and the people dip their branches in the water and wave 
them aloft, scattering the drops. Then they see the lain 
come in heavy stoim-clouds.^ Thus the prayer for rain 
addressed to Master Chauta, the Rain-god, is reinforced by a 
pantomime in imitation of a shower , in short, the Nyanja, 
like so many other peoples, supplement icligion by magic. 

The Vaos Thc Yaos or Wayas are a Bantu tribe who dwell at the 
Nyast^' southern end of Lake Nyasa and farther to thc south in thc 
Shire Highlands. Their original home seems to have boon 
thc large and lofty plateau which lies to thc cast of Lake 
Nyasa and is bounded by the Rivers Kovuma and Lujenda. 
From there they were driven westward to thc lake and 
southward to the mountains by the picssure of enemies 
about the time when Livingstone first entered their country.^ 
Physically they arc said to be thc finest of the vSouth Nyasa 
tribes and to be remarkable for a higher sense of personal 
decency and a lower standard of morality than their neigh- 
bours.*^ Their theology seems to resemble that of the Nyanja. 
Beiiefof the Like them, the Yaos believe in a Creator whom they call 
Creator^ Mulungu. They say that Mulungu made thc world, and 
called nian, and animals. Far in the interior of thc continent, 
Mulungu. north-west, beyond the plains and swamp.s of 

the Loangwa River and Lake Bangweolo, there lies, in Yao 

Ml. S. llattiay, Some Folkiote KhitK'' ^JotiiualojJhe Jnthro- 

Stoiies ami Soui>v tn Chiuyanfa, pp. pob^^uai InUiitUt\\mn. (1902) p, 89. 
iiZ sq , with the note on pp. 204 sq. ** I,, T. Moggiidge, <*Thc Nyassa* 
2 A. Hetherwick, “Some animibtic land Tubes Join mil of the Ant hi opo- 
Beliefs among the Ynos of Butish lo^rmil JnUiiuie, [\<)ei 2 )\) nOH. 
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legend, a lake, and in the midst of the lake is an island, and 
in the island is a large flat rock, and on the rock are the 
footprints of men and animals of all kinds. When that rock 
was a heap of moist clay, Mulungu created all living things 
and sent them across the soft mass, where their footpiints, 
now hardened into solid rock, may be seen to this day. 

Such is the Yao story of the creation of the world, or at all 
events of living creatures To the mind of the people 
Mulungu is always the Gicat Creator.^ To him is ascribed 
the sending of the rain, but apparently he has no pait in 
giving good crops or causing a plentiful harvest, neither docs 
he take any direct intciest in human affairs.^ However, he 
IS thought to leceive the spiiits of the dead. If he lefuscs 
to receive a man’s spirit, that man continues to live. When 
a patient has lecovcrcd from some malady which commonly 
proves fatal, the natives say, ** Mulungu refused him”, or 
“ Mulungu spat him out ” ^ 

Nevertheless it appears that in this sense Mulungu isi<i«MS(»f 
hardly conceived of as a personal being. Indeed we <'ue 
informed that the untaught Yao refuses to ascribe toMuiuniju. 
Mulungu any idea of personality. To him the word denotes 
rather ‘‘a quality or faculty of the human nature who.se 
signification he has extended so as to embrace the whole 
spirit world ” Hence the term is employed to designate the 
world of spirit in general or, more properly speaking, the 
aggregate of the spirits of all the dead.* But apart from its 
use in this collective sense the word 7nulnnjrn denole.s any 'rh<‘ 
single human soul after death ; for the Yaos believe that the 
soul survives the death of the bodj’, and that in its dis- <itiy human 
embodied state it exercises a potent influence on the Hvx‘s 
and fortunes of those whom it has left bchiiul in the world. 

Hence the souls of the dead are powers to be honoured and 
propitiated, and their worship enters largely into the religious 
and social life of the Yaos. In almost every Yao village 
there is a shrine which forms the centre of the worship of 

^ A. Ilcthcrwick, f//. p. 94. cauh”, which sc-cins Uf coatuulirt the 
H S. Stannus, “The Wayao of te.stim<my of the Rev. Dr. Hetherwirk, 
Nyii^ahnd^\ liar S//N/?f unc c»f our hi^^hesi auihtiritics on the 
(Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1922), tribes of Nyuhaland. 
p. 312. Dr. Stannus add.s, “Nor is * H, S. Stannus, a/, r//, p. 313. 

he ‘Ciod the Creator’, of man or ^ A. Iletherwick, <vV. p. 9^ 
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Shrines on the inhabitants. It is a wooden hut enclosed by a strong 
fence or hedge of cactus, and is built on the grave of a dead 
chiefs chief. The soul {inulungu) of the chief is supposed either 
to inhabit the hut or at least to be there accessible to his 
worshippers. The woiship paid to the soul of the deceased 
chief, or indeed to the soul of any dead man, is called 
kulomha mukmgu. If a chief is about to go to war or to 
undertake a long journey, he must lay an offering at the 
shrine of his dead predecessor in oider to secure his favoui 
and help. If a long drought threatens to spoil the harvest, 
the deceased ruler must be entreated to send the needed 
rain. The living chief oi any near relative of the deceased 
acts as priest on the occasion. He opens the gate of the 
fence, pours beer into the pot at the head of the grave, and 
deposits a basket of porridge and a plate of meat on the 
sepulchral mound. Then he retires, and kneeling down out- 
side the gate looks towards the shrine, and chants his prayer. 
Meanwhile all the people who have accompanied him clap 
theii hands in unison with his utteiances and chant the 
responses. But it is only the graves of chiefs or headmen 
which are thus treated as shrines and become the seat of 
worship. Common folk and slaves are buried in the wilder- 
ness, where only the rank grass or a thicket of old trees 
marks their last place of rest. No offerings are ever carried 
thither, for they who sleep in these neglected graves can 
have no influence in the spirit world, and therefore cannot 
affect the fortunes of the living.^ 

But where the same word Mulungu is applied indifferently 
on the Creator and to the soul of a dead chief, it may some- 

be difficult to discriminate between these two very 
Muhmgii different sorts of being, and there must be a certain danger 
of confusing the one with the other. The ambiguity docs 
not exist, or at all events is greatly lessened, in languages 
which draw a sharp line of distinction between the two 
different kinds of beings by assigning a name like Leza or 
Nyambe to the Creator and a totally different name to the 
inferior spirits. But among the Yao, when wc hear of worship 
paid to Mulungu {kulomia viulungu\ it may often be open 
to doubt whether it is the Creator or a deified chief who is 
A. Hetherwick, op, at, pp. 92 sq. 
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supposed to receive the adoration of the worshippers. For 
example, outside of a village or beside a headman’s hut may 
often be seen a rough shed m which the first-fruits of the 
new crop are placed by the villagers as a thank-offering for 
the harvest. Again, a small offering of flour or beer is 
occasionally set at the foot of the tree in the village couit- 
yard, where men sit and talk or work. Again, a devout 
native, sitting down to a meal, will throw a morsel of food 
at the loot of the nearest tree as an offering to IMulungu 
before he begins to eat. Once more, a traveller on a 
journey will sometimes stop and lay a little flour in a 
pyramidal heap at the foot of a tree by the wayside or at 
an angle where two roads meet. All these acts of worship 
are addressed to Mulungu ; but whether the Mulungu in 
question is the Creator, or the soul of a dead chief, or some 
other spirit, we are not told, and perhaps the native himself 
might be at a loss to tell. The distinction in the native 
mind”, we are told, “is ever of the haziest No one will 
give you a dogmatic statement of his belief on .such points.” ^ 

Of the Angoni or Ngoni, who inhabit a trccles.s and 'rhcAn^oni 
undulating tableland about four thoii.sand feet above sea ** 

level, to the we.st of Lake Nyasa, we aic told that, “although th<* 
they do not woiship God, it is nevertheless tiue that they 
have a distinct idea of a Supreme Being. The Ngoni call 
him Umkurumqango, and the Tonga and Tumbuka call him 
Chiiita, It may be that the natives, from an excc.s.s of th« 
reverence as much as from negligence, have ceased to offer minior 

him direct worship. They affirm that God lives : that it is 
He who created all things, and who giveth all good thing.s. 

The government of the world is deputed to the spirits, and 
among these the malevolent spirits alone reciuirc to be 
appeased, while the guardian spirits icquire to be cntieated 
for protection by means of .sacrifices. I once had a long 
conversation on this subject with a witch-doctor who was a 
neighbour for some years, and the sum of what he .said was, 
that they believe in God who made them and all thing.s, but 
they do not know how to worship Him. He is thought of 

^ A. lletherwick, ‘<Soino animistic AHthropch^qUal hi.stiiute,%%’Y± (1902) 

Beliefs am<^ng the Yaos of British pp. 94 sq. 

Central Africa’*, Jo tonal of the 
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as a great chief and is living, but as He has the ancestial 
spirits with Him they are His amaduna (headmen). The 
leason why they pray to the amadhlopi (spirits; is that these, 
having lived on earth, understand their position and wants, 
and can manage their case with God. When they are well 
and have plenty no worship is required, and in adversity 
and sickness they pray to them. The sacrifices aie offered 
to appease the spirits when tiouble comes, or, as when 
building a new village, to gain their protection.” ^ 

In this account of the Supreme Being of the Angoni we 
recognize the familiar features of the Creator who has made 
and ordeied all things, but who has long since retired fiom 
the active management of affaus, leaving them in the hands 
of subordinate agents, and whose worship has been almost 
wholly thrown into the shade by that of the ancestial spirits 
or ghosts. We are not expressly told that his abode is in 
the sky, and that he maintains a general control over rain, 
thunder, and lightning ; but the analogy of many similar 
deities in Africa suggests that he possesses these attributes 
in common with them. 

The same may perhaps be said of the (}od of the 
Tumbuka, another tribe of the same region, whose country 
lies to the west of Lake Nyasa and adjoins that of the 
Ngoni. We are told that “they believe in God, but this Ls 
one of the least influential articles of their faith, for God 
is to them an absentee deity. lie is called Chiwuta, which 
might mean the great bow, but apparently doe.s not, at Ica.st 
no native will agree that the name has any relation to the 
bow of the firmament, or of the Avenger, or any other kind 
of bow. What the root of the word is, no one seems yet to 
have discovered. Chiwuta is known as the creator, and the 
master of life and death. By him the world wa.s made, and 
everything that has life. It is He who sends the great 
diseases, like rinderpest and smallpox, and He too is the 
sender of death. The only characteristic of God that the 
raw native is sure of is this, * He is cruel for it is lie who 
takes away the children *, but where He lives, and what He 
thinks they do not know. To the general imagination He 

1 W. A. Elmslie, Amott^ the Wdd N^^oni ami I^ondoii, 1 809), 

p. 67 sq. 
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has withdrawn from the world, and has nothing to do with 
it, beyond sending death or disease. I do not think' that I 
have yet found that prayers weie addressed to the Creator 
God, though they were frequently offered to the local deities, 
who also, when they were not named by tlieir personal titles, 
were called Chiwuta. The Creator was too unknown and 
too great for the common affairs of man.'’ ‘ On the other 
hand, among the Tumbuka, as among so many other Bantu 
tribes, the most active spiritual agents are believed to be the 
ancestral spirits, which arc supposed to be evciywhcie and 
to be continually intervening foi good or evil in human 
affdiis, though thcii influence is limited to the concerns of 
their kinsfolk." 

Among the Bantu tribes of the great plateau of Northern L(va, th«* 
Rhodesia, to the west of Lake Nyasa, the conception of the 

^ T, . , , y tlOfl Ol till* 

Creator or bupicme Being, whom they call Le/.a, is still <»{ 
vague; his attributes, it is repoilccl, luc still in [irocess 
evolution. From one point of view Leza .seems to be 
regarded rather as a phj’sical force than as a i)crson:il deity. 
Thunder, liglitning, laiii, eaithipiakes, and other natural 
phenomena are groujied together as manifc.station.s of Leza. 

From another and perhaps later point of view, Leza canerge.s 
as a personal deity, the greatest of all the .spiiibs. To the 
Awemba, an important tribe of the great plateau, the thuii<icr 
is “God him.self who is angry”, the lightning i.s “the Knife 
of God”. Leza is .said to be the cicator of life and death, simy of 
According to a fable told by the Awemba, the deity created 
a man and woman, who increased and multiplied ancltLiftlV 
replenished the earth. To this finst pair the ('reator Leza 
gave two small bundles, in one of which was life and 

in the other was death {wfiva ) ; but unhappily the man chose 
“ the little bundle of death "? 

Yet among' some of these tribes of the plateau, as among i,,.2a 
so many other African tribes, the great god whom they call 
Leza is believed to stand aloof from the lower work!, fioin thi'”’ 
Serene and imperturbable he controKs the heavens, but docs [jf;'.,"},'; 
not concern himself with the destinies of mortals. Hence world." 

* Donal<l l''iiiscr, Winninfia Piimi- * <‘. ( louldslwiy aiKllL.Sht'nm*, 7 /ii' 

OW iyi4), pp. laoif/. iheat 1 ‘latiau of A'litthirn k'hodema 

Donuld Fraser, p. 124. lyu), pp, 80 jy. 
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the people do not conceive of Leza as a moral being against 
whom it is possible to sin by those breaches of the moral 
law which the inferior spirits aie quick to maik and to 
avenge. Leza still remains ‘‘the incomprehensible,” (Leza 
7tt shimwelenganyd) “ How otheiwise ”, ask the Wemba old 
men, “has he caused the firmament, the sun, moon, and 
stars to abide over our heads without any staypoles to 
uphold them?” “Were Leza by himself”, say the Wal- 
ambia, “ we should never die of disease ; it is the evil spirits 
and their allies the wizards who cause swift death.” Leza 
only brings at the fit and proper time the gentle, painless 
death of old age {mfiva Leza). Among many of the ancient 
tiibes who dwell in the mountain fastnesses of the North 
Luangwa district this theory of an impassive God still 
obtains,^ 

The more But among the more progressive tiibes of the plateau, 
Wabisa and Awemba, a further stage in the 
of ^he godhead has been reached. They think that 
inieiesnn ^^za takes an interest in human affairs, and though they do 
hmnan not pray to him, they neveitheless invoke him by hi.s names 
of praise, m which his attubutes are gradually unfolded, and 
he becomes in a sense the Protector and Judge of mankind. 
The Cunning Craftsman, the Great Fashioner, the Nourisher, 
the Unforgetful, the Omniscient, all occur in the laudatory 
titles of Leza. Again, he is thought to receive the souls of 
men after death. According to the Awiwa, the soul at its 
departure from the body goes down to the spirit world to 
God {Jiuzimu ku Leza), who not only sways the heavens but 
judges the spirits of the departed.**^ 


PiAyeis 

and 

sacrifices 
not offered 
to Leza, 
but to the 
ancestral 
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Yet, so far as the dominant Wemba tribe is concerned, 
the worship of Leza forms no part of the ordinary religion. 
Prayers and sacrifices are not offered to him but to the 
great tribal and ancestral spirits. For upon a belief in the 

the judge of the dead, and condemns 
thieves, adulterers, and murderers to 
the .state of Vibanda, or Viwa (evil 
spit its), exalting the good to the rank 
of mipashi, oi benevolent S] »ii its. There 
is no special worship of Leza, for he 
is to be approached only by appeasing 
the inferior spiuts, who act as inter- 
cessors.” 


^ Gouldsbury and Sheane, op, cit, 

p, 8 1. 

2 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op, ett, 
p. 8i. Compare J. II. We.st Sheane, 
^‘Some aspects of Awemba religion 
and superstitious observances 
of ths Anthropolo^icctl Institute, xxxvi. 
(1906) pp. 150 sqq. According to 
Mr. Sheane {pp. 150 sq,\ Leza 
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existence of powerful spirits of nature and spirits of the dead, 
the whole fabiic of Wemba religion has been built up.^ 

Speaking of the natives of a Tanganyika plateau in l Dede 
general, without distinction of tribe, a French tia\eller, 

Lionel Decle, repoited that “these people have a vague sort ancebuai 
of Suprenme Being called Lesa, who has good and evil 
passions , but here, as everywhere else, the Musimo, or 
spirits of the ancestors, are a leading feature in the beliefs. 

They are propitiated as elsewhere by placing little heaps of 
stones about their favourite haunts. At certain periods 
of the year the people make pilgrimages to the mountain 
of Fwambo-Liambo, on the summit of which is a sort of 
small altar of stones. There they deposit bits of wood, to 
which are attached scraps of calico, flowers, or beads : this is 
to propitiate Lesa. After hai vest, for instance, they make such 
an offering. So, when a girl bccome.s marriageable, she takes 
food with her and goes up the mountain for several days. 

When she leturns the other women lead her in pioccs.sion 
through the villages, waving long tufts of grass and palms/' “ 


The Konde are a tribe who inhabit a territory at the MbamUnor 
extreme north end of Lake Nyasa, in what used to be 
German East Afiica but is now known as Tanganyika 
Territory. Their land is for the most part shut in between 
steep mountains and the lake: on the noith rises 
massive volcano, Mount Rungwe.^ The Konde believe in a 
god named Mbamba or Kiara, who with his children dwells 
above the firmament. Ilis shape is human and his com- 
plexion is a .shining white. Apparently he is a personifica- 
tion of the bright .sky. Prayers are offered to him, and in 
them he is addressed as heather. Of this deity the Moravian 
missionaries report that ** a conception of God is imprinted 
on the whole people. A god there is who, on the one hand, 
stands above everything else and is invoked as such, but 
who, on the other hand, in conscciuencc of his impotence 
and weakness, occupies but a humble position in their minds, 

1 (kmUlsbury uiul Ar. As (I-ondoJi, 1898), p. 

to the spirits of nature and 

the spirits of the dtnul see ® K, 

id, pp. 82 und Land imd Leute 

*** Idonel I'hxie Yeuth in (Herhii, 1906), p. 266. 
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The religious behaviour of the people is characterized by a 
mixture of respect and contempt, of worship and neglect 
With regaid to his essence, the seat of his kingdom, and the 
TUeKonde most of his qualities, they are in the daik ” ‘ According to 
one account the Konde also worshipped an evil principle or 

worship tin , 

evil spiiit personal devil, whom they called Mbassi, and attempted to 
Mhltsi appease by offerings ; but according to another, and perhaps 
more probable account, Mbassi is only another name of the 
Sky-god imported among the Konde by a priestly family 
from Ukinga.“ 

Auothei However, the belief of the Konde in two distinct gods, a 

UieSf^of ^ood one and a bad one, is confirmed by Mr. 1). R, Mackenzie, 
the Konde who livcd for twcnty-four years among the tribes at the noith 
godK}hiU Nyasa. According to him, the name most 

and a bad commoiily applied by the Konde to the Supieinc Joeing i.s 
godMbasi. name of the evil deity is Mhasi,® But the 

name Kyala is not confined to the Supreme Being, “ fi)r it 
may be applied to person.s in whom the Deity dwells, or to 
men who, though they lived on earth, were yet Kyti/a. 'fhe 
name is sometimes applied to white men, who are dangerous 
because they are believed to have closer relations with the 
Vauous source of all power than common men have. Other names 
Supr?in<j '^are Tenendi\ the Owner of all things ; NkiirH}niiki\ the Un- 
dying One ; Chata, the Originator ; Kyaubiri^ the Unseen ; 
Kalesiy He who is everywhere present The name 
Ndorombivike is the one used on solemn occasions, and 
comes from the verb, hitoromhoka, to create in a sense in 
which God only can. Mperi, again, is the Maker, applied to 
God only, though the verb from which it is derived may be 
The applied to men also. Piaycr is addressed <hrcctly to the 
ancestral spirits, who in many cases arc conceived as having 
asked to powcr of thcmsclvcs to grant a petition ; but more frequently 
wuh Uw entreated to carry the petitions to God, who alone 

Supteine can give what is asked for. * Why do you ask me for rain ? * 
says Chungu,^ when his impatient people come to him, * God 


^ F. Fulleborn, iU. p. 316. 

F. FiiUeboin, o/>, at. pp. 316 

® I). R. Mackenzie, The Spirit- 
ridden Konde {Twondon, 1925), pp. 
178 ^<77., 185 sqq . 


^ The title of the priestly king. 
Fornicily he was not sufJeicd to die a 
natural death ; when he fell senously 
ill, it was the duty of hi.s coiuidllors to 
kill him by stopping liks breath. Sec 
1 ). R, Mackcwie, op, tit, pp. 68 70. 
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owns the rain, and only He can give it’ ‘ But,’ reply the 
people, ‘common men cannot pray. Fray }-ou to your 
ancestors, and let them carry your piaycr to God.’ There is, 
however, also direct addrcs.s in the formula, ‘ Be gracious to 
us, O God, and hear the jiiayers of those whom wc have 
named’, the reference being to the spirits, to whom the main 
body of the petition is addressed.” ’ 

Of thus Supreme Being, we arc told, there is little that ■Scanty .mci 
can be .said with certainty except that the people a.ssurcdly 
believed in him before the white men came and ( 'hi istianity 
was taught Indications of the belief are found evciyw’hcre 
in the native mind, inextricably intci twined with life and 
thought and language, with prayer and .sacrifice, with biith 
and death, with famine and pestilence and sword But for 
the rest there is much confusion, and no developed theology 
exists. What one informant will give as common belief, 
another will say that he never heard of; it belongs, he will tell 
you, to another distiicl, but it was not the belief of his falhers.- 

Thc Supreme Being is thought to leveal himself in diycr.sc Modes m 
manners. Anything great of its kiiul, siicli as a .great ox oi 
even a gieat he-goat, a huge tree, 01 any other inipie.ssive 
object, is called Kyala, by which it may be meant that God 
takes up his abode ti'inpoiarily in these things. W hen a 
great storm lashes the lake into fury, God is walking on the 
face of the waters ; when the roar of the waterfall is louder 
than usual, it is the voice of God. 'Fhe earthquake is caused 
by his mighty foot.step, and the lightning, is /.iwa, God 
coming dowm in anger. When num see the lightning, they 
sit silent or speak in whispers, lest the angry Go<l should hear 
them and smite them to the eaith. (Jod .sometimes comes 
also in the body of a lion or a snake, and in that form he 
walks about among men to behold their doings. I‘'or he is 
a God of righteousness and never comes but when evil is 
rampant and vengeance is called for. Ibsiee what the people 
desire above all things is that God should go away again. 

“ Go far hence, O God, to the Sango, for Thy House is wry 
large is a prayer that is not .seldom heard on the lips of 
the Koncle when they think that God is near. They look 

^ 1 ). K. 77/f' ’** I). H. ’Mfickm/if, YVu' S/tnY- 

) ttiden jip. ftthkn 178. 
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on an eclipse as a special visitation of the deity, and greet 
It with wild drumming and shouting, with entieatics and 
confession of sin ; for the consciousness of sin is a sentiment 
by no means foreign to their minds. They make offerings 
to the spirits to induce them to intercede with the deity, but 
no offerings are ever made to the great Ndoj'ombtvike 
Himself, for man has nothing to offer that would be of the 
least value to Him. God is indeed for them an ever-present 
terror, and the thought of communion with Him has never 
entered into their minds. He is the Owner of the World, 
and it is for men to see that He is not offended. Of the 
many sins that bring down the wiath of God and of the 
spirits on the community the chief are widespread sexual 
offences and the neglect of sacrifice.^ 

The souls of the dead, as we have seen, are thought 
by the Konde to act as mediators or intercessors between 
Kiara (Kyald) and mankind. Prayers and sacrifices are 
offered to them as well as to him, but the dead may 
not be buried in the groves which are dedicated to 
the worship of the god. One of these sacred groves, 
in which the deity is believed to dwell with his children, 
exists on the slope of the volcano, Mount Rungwe. Hither 
the people come with cattle and much beer to worship Kiara 
or Mbamba. They dance, and sing, and invoke the deit}% 
saying, Mbamba, let our children thrive ! May the cattle 
multiply ! May our maize and sweet potatoes flourish ! 
Take pestilence away ! ” and so on. Then they fill their 
mouths with leaves of a certain sort which they chew, and 
having mixed them with a draught of beer they spit or spray 
out the mixture on the trees of the grove; this form of 
offering is called “puffing at the God”. After that, they 
slaughter cattle, feast on their flesh, and quaff tlic beer 
which they have brought with them to the holy place." 

Another famous place where sacrifices are, or rather 
used to be, offered to Mbamba or Kiara is on the pcnin.sula 
of Ikombe, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Nyasa. 
Here a rock, called by the natives God^s Rock, juts out into 

^ D. R. Mackenne, The Spt9*it- 

ridden Konde, pp i8i sq. nnd Ruwnina-Ckbiei, Land mul Leute, 

p. 3X8. 
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the lake. It is shaded by lofty trees, and a brook of clear 
water babbles close by In this rock there is a grotto which 
the natives call the House of God. The entrance is over- 
grown with creeping plants, and the floor of the grotto is 
covered with several layers of earthen pots, which once 
contained offerings. A priest, who bore the title of Son 
of the Lake {Muakinjassa), used to be in charge of the 
sanctuary ; he had a wife and cattle, but both wife and cattle 
were deemed the property of the deity. In time of drought PKi5eis,md 
the Konde chiefs used to meet at this rock beside the lake 
shore to pray for rain. A victim was slain and its flesh 
placed in the House of God. Then a chief, who acted as 
spokesman in the prayers, filled a gourd with water from the 
lake, took a mouthful of the water, and puffed it out on the 
ground This he continued to do until he had emptied 
the gourd. Then he prayed, saying, ‘'Mbambal Kiara ! 

Thou hast refused us rain, give us rain, that we die not. 

Save us from death by hunger. Thou art indeed our 
Father, we are thy children, Thou hast created us, why 
wouldst thou that we die? Give us maize, bananas, and 
beans. Thou hast given us legs to run, aims to woik, and 
also cattle ; give us now rain, that we may reap the harvest 
But if the deity turned a deaf car to these petitions, and the 
drought continued, the people repaired again to the grove 
and repeated their prayers, until Mbamba or Kiara was 
graciously pleased to hearken to them and to send the 
longed-for rain.^ 

Another sacred grotto of Kiara is similarly situated in a Another 
cliff which, rising in romantic beauty from the of 

of the lake, has been christened by Europeans the Kuna, a 
Loreley Rock. But here also the worship of the native 
god appears to have been long neglected. A European who 
visited the holy spot some years ago had to cut his way to 
it through the tangled and matted forest with a knife. A 
native, who accompanied him to the forlorn sanctuary with 
fear and trembling, informed him that in time pa.st this shrine 
had enjoyed a high reputation, not only among the Konde 
and the Wakissi ; even the Wakinga came down from the 
mountains to sacrifice here beside the lake. The offerings 
^ F. Flillebonn, tU, p. 320. 
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consisted of meal and white fowls, also of goats and cattle, 
but the colour of the cattle was indifferent If a cow 
destined for sacrifice chanced to low, it was a sign that 
Kiara would not have it ; so the animal was not slaughtered. 
Of the slain cattle a head and leg used to be laid in the 
giotto as offerings. The goats were taken a little way aside 
from the sanctuaiy and slaughtered at the foot of a cliff, 
under the shadow of ancient trees. Their flesh is said to 
have been wholly consumed by the worshippers. The white 
fowls were brought alive to the sanctuaiy and fed by the 
priest with millet.^ In contrast to the white fowls thus 
offered to Kiara were the black calves sacrificed to the 
dead. The Konde used to offer human sacrifices. As late 
as 1896 theic were rumours of the sacrifice of a woman 
and child in connexion with a ceremony to procure rain ; 
but we are not told that the saciifice was offered to Kiaia. 
The mode of sacrifice was to cut the victim's thioat and 
sprinkle the blood about.^ 

Like many other African peoples, the Konde tell a story 
of the Origin of Death which conforms to the type of the 
Two Messengers; in this case the messengers aie a sheep 
' and a dog. They say that of old there was as yet no such 
thing as death, and men were divided in opinion as to 
whether they should ask God to grant them death or not. 
Those who thought death desirable sent a sheep to impicss 
their view on the deity ; while those who preferred not to 
die despatched a dog to plead the cause of immoitality with 
God. But the sheep, the advocate of death, arrived before 
the dog ; the deity gave judgment in his favour, and conse- 
quently men have been moital ever since A somewhat 
similar story of the Origin of Death is told in Calabar, 
on the opposite side of the continent, and in it also the 
messengers arc a dog and a sheep. They say that for a 
long time after the cieation of the world there was no death 
in It. At last, however, a man sickened and died. So the 
people sent a dog to God to ask him what they should do 
with the dead man The dog stayed so long away that the 
people grew tired of waiting and sent off a sheep to God with 

I Fullc!)orn, tf/. p. 321. 1 K Kiilleborn, o/, at, p. 331. 

- F, Fill 1 cl K) in, o/i at pj), 322 w/. 
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the same question. The sheep soon returned and leportcd 
that God said, “ Let the dead man be buried So they 
buried him. Afterwards the dog returned also and reported 
that God said, “ Tut warm ashes on the dead man’s belly, 
and he will rise again ”. However, the people told the dog 
that he came too late , the dead man was already buried 
according to the instructions of the sheep. That is why men 
are buried when they die. But as for the dog he is driven 
from men and humiliated, because it is through his fault that 
we all die.^ 

The Wakulwe inhabit a district to the west of Lake iwu'f 
Rukwa, in the south-westei n corner of Tanganyika Teiritory 
(German East Africa). Down to about a hundred 
fifty years ago, according to native tiadition, their countiy < jnMtor 
was uninhabited, the haunt of elephants, buffaloes, 

Hons, leopards, and other wild beasts.^ According to the 
testimony of a Catholic missionary, Father Hambcrger, who 
lived among them for about eight years and knew their 
language, the Wakulwe believe in the existence of a good 
and righteous God, the Creator, who is an incorporeal spirit. 

They call him Nguluwi, but among some neighbouring tribes, 
including the Wabemba, WamamWc, and Wafipa, his name 
is Leza. On account of his goodne.ss the Wakulwe often 
give him the title of Mother (Mama), though they by no 
means regard him as feminine. The .souls of the dead 
(tva.ztimi) are believed to dwell with him in a bright place 
and by their petitions to exercise great influence over him, 
though in themselves they are not endowed with any divine 
power. Among the souls of the dead the spirits of deceased 
chiefs bear a special name (mnlem) and arc the most in- 
fluential intercessors with the deity;* Their name (malei^a) 
is the plural form of Leza, which, as we have seen, is the 
name of the Supreme Being in some neighbouring tribes ; 
yet we are told that no divine power is ascribed even to 
them,^ 


^ “Catibai SUmos^'*^ Jaurna/ of the 
African Sotietjf, No, i8 (January, 
1906), p, 194. I have reported this 
story elsewhere [^Falk-iore m the Old 
Testament, i, 63). above,, 

pp. 105 sq. 

VOL. I 


A, Ilamberfjei, ** RoHi^idse Ubtu- 
heferungen und (iebiauchc <lcr Land- 
schalt Slkulwe (l)euLsch-<Lstafrika) ”, 
Anthropo^, iv. (1909) p. 295 * 

A. Hambcrger, op, cit, p, 305. 

^ A. Ilamberger, op, dt, p. 308. 
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Mwawa, Another incorporeal spirit who plays a gieat part in the 

anAftican religion of the Wakulwe is called Mwawa The people hate 
and fear him, though outwardly they honour him and obey 
his perverse commands, lest he should destroy them. His 
special function is to deceive people and to strike them blind 
or to “eat them up*’ by means of the smallpox. Hence 
he is often known as Mother Smallpox (Mama NdHwi\ for 
the title Mother is given him to flatter him. In shoil, as 
Father Hamberger observes, Mwawa is no other than Satan 
in person, and like Satan he lives ‘in the air.^ 

NguUiwi From God or Nguluwi, on the other hand, come all good 
thesouice things, such as children, rain, food, health, and luck in 
o all good fishing, and undertakings of every sort. lie will 

even help a man to destroy an enemy cither by violence or 
by sorcery But the blessings which he so libcially dis- 
penses he frequently bestows, not on his own initiative, but 
at the prompting of the good spirits who dwell with him. 
Even Mwawa, in other words Satan, can appear before 
him in the office of intercessor.**^ 

Prayers to Prayers are offered by the father of a family, cither to 
Nguluwi Nguluwi directly, or to the souls of the worshipper’s dead 
forefathcr.s with a request that they will intercede with 
Nguluwi for him.^ Thus when rain is wanted, the chief 
of the district sacrifices animals at the graves of his 
ancestors and begs them to implore rain from Nguluwi, 
saying, for instance, “Thou Father Luiwa, guard me! All 
ye fathers of the land, guard me ! Ask rain of Nguluwi 
for me ! Guard me, guard us, us, your children, that we die 
not of famine ”, and so on.^ 

Story of a Somc of the Wakulwe tell a story of Nguluwi which 

gientiiood. a closc, iiot to say suspicious, resemblance to the 

Biblical narrative of the Great Flood. It runs thus : 

Long ago the rivers came down in flood. God said to 
two men, “ Go into the ship. Also take into it seeds of all 
sorts and all animals, one male and one female of each.” 
They did so. The flood rose high, it overtopped the moun- 
tains, the ship floated on it All animal.s and all men died. 
When the water dried up, the man in the .ship said, “ Let us 

1 A. ITambergei, op. at. p. 305. ^ A. Ilambcrger, op. dt. pp. 306 sq, 

2 A. Hamberger, op, dt, pp. 305 ^q. ^ A. Hamberger, op, dt. p, 308. 
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see, perhaps the water is not yet dried up ”, He sent out a 
dove. She returned to the ship. He waited, he sent out a 
hawk which did not return, because the water was dried up. 

The men went forth fiom the ship, they let out all the 
animals and all the seeds. This legend is reported by 
Father Hamberger, who tells us that it is known to few of 
the people. He had it from two men, who assuied him 
that it was an ancient tradition of the countiy and not 
borrowed from foreigners.^ 

Like other African tribes, the Wakiihvc also tell of an stoiy hke 
attempt which men of old made to scale the heaven. Their 
wish was to reach the moon, and for this purpose they set one 
tree on the top of another, till the structure attained a great 
height. Then it fell down and killed them. Other men 
repeated the attempt with the same result, after which the 
survivors desisted from the rash undertaking." 'fhe story 
savours of the Tower of Babel, but not more so than some 
other African tales of the same type.^ 

Lastly, the VVakulwc explain the origin of human iho 
mortality by a story which is cleaily not copied directly ^ 
from the Mosaic record. According to them the fatal Njiuiuwi, 
event happened thus. One day men said, “ Let us a.sk the 
sheep and the dog” They gave the sheep a piece of meal, 
they gave the dog a bone. An old woman, inspired by 
Mwawa (that is, by Satan), said to them, ** Ye cm Give the 
dog the meat.” The men agreed, they did just the contrary 
of what they had done at first, they gave the <log the meat, 
they gave the sheep the bone. They said, “The one that 
swallows it and speaks first, his words shall have weight ”. 

The dog made haste, bolted the meat, barked, Bow wow ! ** 
and said, “ We die, we perish ”. The sheep nibbled at the 
bone, but could not bolt it down. At last she spoke and 
said, “ Ba ! ba ! Wc die but we come back,” meaning that 
we rise from the dead. The men said, “ Alas ! The dog 
was before you.” They beat the dog and drove it away."* 

On this story Father Hamberger remarks that it is 
universally known among the natives and is often told by 

^ A. llambeiger, <?/. al p. 304. '•* A. 1 1 ambcrg<jr, p. 304. 

I have reported thb story elsewhere Por ejcawple.s sec above, pp. 173, 

(Folklore in the Old Ihiamenl^ i. 174, an<l below, ]). 20 1. 

332). ^ A. Ilambeijjer, 0/*. nl p. 300. 
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them in a shorter form. Further he tells us that, in accord- 
ance with the native habit of leaving unsaid much that they 
regard as too obvious to require mention, we must under- 
stand It to have been the will of Nguluwi, that is of God, 
that men should give the meat to the sheep, as indeed they 
did m the first instance, instead of to the dog. If only they 
had done so, it is plain that the sheep would have swallowed 
the meat before the dog could have masticated the bone, 
and that, having bolted it, the sheep would have delivered 
the glad tidings of resurrection before the dog could have 
announced his doom of death. Hence we should all have 
been immortal, or, what comes to much the same thing, we 
should all have risen from ihc dead down to thi.s day. 
Thus the benevolent Intention of the deity towards his 
creatuies is again triumphantly vindicated. It was not his 
fault that men gave the meat to the dog instead of to the 
sheep. Understood in this way, the story is clearly nothing 
but a variation on the story of the Two Messengers, which 
so many African tribes tell to explain the origin of human 
mortality. In that widespread tradition the purpose of 
the Creator to bestow immortality on mankind is always 
frustrated by the mistake or misconduct of the messenger 
who is charged with the good news of life eternal. In the 
Konde and Calabar versions of the tale cited above the 
two messengers are, as in the Wakulwe version, a dog and 
a sheep ; but in them, the parts of the messengers arc 
inverted, the dog being the herald of resurrection, while 
the sheep announces the sentence of death irretrievable,' 

Mgr. Father Hamberger’s account of Nguluwi, the Supreme 

0^ NgSi Wakulwe, is confirmed by the testimony of 

(Nguluwi), a French Catholic Missionary, Monseigneur Lechaptois, who 
Supreme worked among the tribes of the south-western 

Being of the corner of Tanganyika Territory (German East Africa). He 
Wakulwe. Mkulwc, that is, the country of the Wakulwe, 

the Creator and Supreme Being is known as Ngulwi 
{Ngouhut). He is sovereignly good and has for his 
ministers Katavi and Mwawa, two incorporeal spirits 
who fly in the air. The first of them (Katavi) appears 
to preside over the rewards, and the second (Mwawa) 
^ See above, pp. 192 sq^ 
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over the punishments respectively bestowed or inflicted 
on souls in the other world.^ In this account Mwawa 
is clearly identical with the spirit of the same name 
whom Father Hamberger equates with Satan ; and with 
regard to Katavi, we must conclude that he is no other 
than Katai, who, according to Father Hamberger, is mcicly 
Mwawa himself under another name.- 


Further, Monseigneur Lechaptois informs us that in 
Nyasaland, on the banks of Lake Tanganyika, and in 
Urungu, which is the country at the south-western corner ofsupi 


anous 


niinit's foi 
the 


siu h 
.(s L<va, 


Lake Tanganyika, the name for the Supreme Being is Leza 
He it is who has made all things, and who gives life to the K.itciihi 
child in its mother's womb. It is to him that men go 
when they die. In Ugala he teceives the same name as the *”^^1 
sun, namely Katema. The Wagala say that he pays little 
heed to men, but that he kills those at whom he is 
angry.’*^ In Rukwa and Ufipa (the land of the Wafipa) the 
usual name of the Supreme God is Leza ; but according to 
the tradition of the natives this name was introduced among 
them by the Warungu. The true name of the Sovereign 
Creator in the native language is said to be Ilanzi, which 
means the sun In the morning when they woke, people 
used to say, “ Ilanzi has kept me during the night"; and 
when some one died, they said, ** Ilanzi has taken him 
away 

But among all these tribes, situated at or near thc'riu* 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika, whether he be called Leza, 
or Ilanzi, or Nguluwi, or Katema, this Supreme (Jod i.s .said m tu .sky 
to enter very little into the everyday life of the people, lie 
inhabits the sky, where he is supremely happy ; and it .seems 
that he cannot stoop so low as to interest himself in the ilff. oV man. 


multifarious needs of his creatures. Hence they in 

turn deem it useless to pay him any particular homage TuiLi by 

or to address any prayers to him. But below this 

deity they admit the existence of a multitude of inferior 

thf* souls 

raihsion of Mkulwc (St. Honifacc). th<‘d(*ad. 
A. Jlambcrijer, tfA t/A p. 305. f 

3 Mgr. Uchaptois, Jux rivet du 

r«^W« p l6S._ . , wor^hf 

^ Mgr. LuchaptojH, Aux rwa lit 
'Panganikae^ pp, 165 sq. 


^ Mgr. Lechaptois, Aux Riva, du 
Tanganika (Algiers, 1913), p 165. 
Both Monsoigneiu Lechai>tois ami 
Father Ilambeiger belong to the Older 
of the White Fathers. Father Ham- 
beigei lb, or was, head of the Catholic 
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divinities, who rule the world, some of them dispensing all 
the comforts and blessings, otheis inflicting all the calamities 
and woes that affect for good or evil the life of man. It is 
to these lower divinities, the diead of whom is deeply 
implanted in the native mind, that all the offerings and 
prayeis of the people are addressed.^ The name for these 
lesser deities varies with the dialect of the tribe ; in one 
they aie called vndmu^ in another viiyao or inigabo^ in 
amah::^a This last name, which is cunent especially 
among the Warungu and Wafipa, would literally mean 
** Sons of Leza ” , but the natives use the terms father and 

son in too wide and loose a sense to allow us to draw any 

precise conclusions from the name amaleza? Whatever be 
the exact essence of these minor deities, they seem to be all 
subject to the infirmities of human natuic Like men they 
aie apt to be weaiy and to suffei fiom hunger and thiist 
Flence people erect little huts where the spirits may lest 

from the fatigue of scouring the air, and where they may 

refresh themselves with the victuals which are deposited in 
the tiny huts for their consumption. The spiiits of the 
human dead also roam about the villages where they dwelt 
in life, and they still take a kindly interest in the affairs of 
their living kinsfolk. Hence for them, too, little shelters 
aie put up near their old homes, and there the siuvivors 
scatter flour, pour beer, or slaughter an animal in sacrifice, 
while they pray to the souls of their fathers, their mothers, 
or their brothers to behold their sufferings and heal their 
diseases,^ Indeed, we are told that these people possess 
a mythology as rich as that of Gicece in antiquity. 
The popular imagination has given itself full play in 
peopling the forests, the rocks, the cascades, the glens, 
the rivers, and above all the shores of the lake with 
innumerable spirits. There is hardly a reef, hardly a 
cape in Lake Tangan3dka which has not its god dreaded by 

Mgr Lechaptois, Atu uves du ingly icgartls as s]>irits of nature. Hut 
Tau^amka^ p. 166. no (loubt tin* mizimn juc idenliral \\ith 

Mgr Lechaptois, Aitx r/ves du the vvbidi Katlicr Hamborger 

Tan^anika, p 167 cxpiessly identifies with the souls of 

^ Mgr. Lechaptois, Aitx fivev du the dead [Anthopos, iv. 305) ; and 
Tau^^auika^ p. 168 Thus the auth<»r the .same woid, with dialectical ilifier- 
appeais to distinguish the souls of the ences, occuis in the sense of “vmls 
dead fiom the rntzi/mi, which he seem- of the dead ” m many Bantu languages. 
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the mariner. Such a cape, for example, is Kabo^L>a, where 
the hollow rocks at its base receive the bieaking waves and 
give out their muffled roar, like a peal of thunder, hcaid 
far off for miles. To the ear of the native this mysterious 
sound is the voice of the spirit calling for a sacrifice or 
threatening with vengeance the bold mortal who should 
dare to refuse his demand ^ Above all the hubbub and 
bustle of life on earth, the Supiemc Being, by whatever 
name he is called, is supposed to sit in majestic calm, 
hardly deigning to disturb the bliss of heaven by a moment’s 
thought bestowed on the petty affairs of his puny cieature 


man. 

Two of these tribes, the VVafipa and the Wabende, who tht^ 
inhabit the country on the south-eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, tell a story which, like man}^ other African ot th(‘ mu 
tales, associates the Supreme Being with the origin 
human mortality. They say that Leza, the high God, came 
down to earth, and, addressing all living cicatures, he said, 

Who among you wishes not to die?'’ Unfortunately, men 
and animals were asleep. The serpent alone was awake 
and answered J ” to the question of the deity. That is 
why man dies like all the animals. The serpent alone does 
not die of itself. To die, it must be killed Kveiy year, in 
order to renew its youth and vigour, it has only to change its 
skin.“ Almost identical stones to explain human mortality 
are told by the Dusuns of Biiti.sh North Borneo and the 
Todjo-Toradjas of Central Celebes.’^ 

To the cast of these tribes, but still in the southern 'riu* 
portion of Tanganyika Territory (German East Africa), tiui 
Wahehe inhabit a mountainous and banen region intersected 
by valleys down which rush torrents of clear cold water. a 

Despite its situation within the tropics the country, swept Huiucuk* 
by keen biting winds, enjoys a cool or even cold climate. <.an”a 
The rich grass which carpels the banks of the rivers afford.s 
excellent pasture for cattle ; and accordingly the Wahehe not pray or 

sacniuT to 


^ Mgr. Lcchaptois, Aiu rivn du 
Tmigajuka, pp. 170, 172. 

® Mgi. I^(ichai)tois, Aux ntrs da 
Taagamka^ p, 195. 

^ See Fclkdon in the Ohi Testament, 


i. 66. Kor the Dusun version t)f the ^‘**^’* 
.slory, add to the refetenm Ivor U. N, 
iCv.in.s, Studies in ReH^ion, Foikdote.^ tiunr 
and Vnsfam in lieiUsh North Homco 'J'"' 
and the A/a/ay Peninsula {('nmliii<lgc, 
192J). 1>1>- 47. 49- 
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are mainly a pastoral people, who put all their pride and 
ambition in the maintenance and multiplication of their 
herds/ Like the other tribes whom we have surveyed, the 
Wahehe believe in a Supreme Being, a Creator, whom they 
call Nguruhi. The name appears to be only aiiothei form of 
Nguluwi, by which the Wakulwe designate the same mighty 
being/ The Wahehe believe that he sends rain and sunshine, 
wind and storm, thundei and lightning, in short, that he 
is the author of all the great atmospheric phenomena of 
nature. In his hand, too, are the destinies of mankind , he 
causes them to be born and to die, to be well oi to be sick, 
to be lich or to be poor; at his good pleasure he blesses 
them with abundant harvests or smites them with dearth 
and famine. He is a spirit, invisible, and incapable of 
being lepresented in art; accordingly, no image of him 
exists or has ever existed. He created the world, but as 
to when or how he did so, the people have no definite idea 
They conceive of him as all-powerful, but yet as maintain- 
ing only a general control over the world and human 
destiny, while the spirits of the dead {maso/ar) exert a 
permanent and very considerable influence on the course of 
all particular events. It is true that Nguruhi is lord also 
over the spirits of the dead, but his i elation to them is a 
subject on which the natives have but little reflected. To 
this Supreme Being they neither pray nor sacrifice ; they do 
not strive to enter into any form of communion with him ; 
substantially he stands quite aloof from their rcligiou.s life, 
and in practice he serves only as the standing explanation 
of eveiy thing and every event which is otherwise inexplic- 
able. All the devotion, all the worship of the people is 
directed to the spirits of the dead, who arc the real objects 
of the popular religion/ 

The The Parc mountains form a range running southward 

Wa&u^^' from Mount Kilimanjaro, near the eastern boundary of 
believe in a Tanganyika Territory (German P'ast Africa). The greater 
andCrcatoi mountains is inhabited by a tribe called the 

^ Nigmann, IVa/ie/te (Baxlini somewhere between tlic valleys the 

yum 1 190B), p. 3. The writer omits lo Ruaha and the Rufiji or Alanga Riveis. 

debcnbe the situation of Uhehe, the ^ See above, p. 193. 

country of the Wahehe, but from the ^ K. Nigmanii, IVahehe^ pp, 

sketch map we gather that it lies 22 sq. 
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Wapare or Wasu. Among them have been iccoided some 
ancient and half-forgotten legends of a good God, the Creatoi 
of the world, whom they call Kyumbi. They say that he 
gave their forefathers cattle, in order that they might clothe 
themselves in the hides, for he pitied their nakedness. He 
gave them also maize and the fruits of the field, and taught 
them to till the ground, for they suffered fiom hunger. 

God was near, men lived in communion with him But 
Kiriamagi, the Eater of Eggs, the Deceiver, the Serpent, 
tempted men to eat eggs, which Kyumbi had foi bidden 
them to do. And God punished them with a gieat famine, 
so that they began to eat beetles in order to save theii lives. 

All mankind died, except two, a young man and a young 
woman. PTom them all the generations of the earth are 
descended. Now God was still near to men. But when men st<M\ ijk«‘ 
multiplied they grew froward, and they spake among them- 
selves, saying, Come, let us build a tower, wdiosc lop shall 
reach to the upper land, in oider that w'C may creep up it 
and wage war on Him that is above in His own country 
But Kyumbi looked down on them, as a man looks down 
on a heap of ants, and he said, What are these little 
pigmies down below there Then the eaith quaked, and 
the tower broke in two, and binied the buildcis under the 
ruins. But Kyumbi moved the upper land far aw^ay, and 
ever since he has not been near men, but far, far away. 

And since that day men liavc sought God, and wi.shed to 
draw him down to them, but they could not ; for Kyumbe 
hearkened to them no more.* 

And men beheld the fiery orb which rises in the cast Kyumbi if 
from the underworld and passes by to vanish again in the 
west, and to go down into the realm of shadenvs ; and thc>^ th.it is, the 
made the fiery orb their god, and from that time they 
named their god Ithuwa, that is to say, the Sun. Thought- 
ful people among the Wapare still speak of a (Jod who is 
separate from the sun, and who lives on or in the .sun an<l 
created it, as he created everything else. But for most folk 
the three names Kyumbi, Ithuwa, and Mrungu are all one ; 
all three signify God. If you ask them where Kyumbi, or 

^ J. J. Dannhol/., Im lianm t^es Iletdentums bci den IPaxn tn Dettfuh- 
(khterglauhe^ 'Auge ammistmkm Osiaftikti (Leipzig, 1916), p. 12. 
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Ithuwa, or Mrungu is, they point to the sun Ithuwa, the 
Sun, is the male god, and he begat mankind , Mweji, the 
Moon, is the female deity, and she bore mankind. The 
stars are the divining pebbles which the Moon handles when 
she consults the oracle about the birth of children. Men 
pray to Ithuwa for children and increase of cattle , and 
apait from these blessings they piay to him chiefly to guard 
them against the foe who walks in darkness and dabbles in 
magic. Early in the morning the father of the family takes 
a mouthful of beer and spits it out twice towards the rising 
sun, and twice he prays, saying, ‘‘ O Ithuwa, thou chief, thou 
MrungLi, thou who didst create men, and cattle, and trees, 
and grass, thou who passcst by overhead, look upon him 
who curses me ! When thou breakest forth in the morning, 
may he see thee , but when thou goest down at evening, ma}^ 
he see thee no more ! But if I have sinned against him, 
may I die befoie thou dost decline ! ” And when a man is 
dying, he takes the hand of his son, spits into it and says : 
“ My son, I die. But do thou dwell below the water-brook 
that thou mayest ever be able to water thy field. May 
Ithuwa give thee the strength and fatness of the field. May 
He give thee cattle and childien, a son and a daughter!’* ‘ 
Thus it would appear that the Wapaie have some 
traditions or reminiscences of an ancient Sky-god named 
Kyumbi, who at a later time has been identified or confused 
by them with the sun. The foregoing account of this 
religious evolution or degeneration is drawn from the work 
of a German missionary who has lived among the Waparc. 
It is confirmed by the testimony of another German 
missionary, who, on questioning a very old man as to what 
the Waparc knew about God, received the following answer: 
‘‘ Kiumbe is the Creator who created everything. We know 
nothing more about him. He does not trouble himself 
about us, and we do not trouble ourselves about him. But 
the Sun is great, and the Moon is great ; the Moon gives 
birth to the children of men.” Another native said, “ As 
Cieator, Kiumbe is known to us all”. But when one of the 

1 J. J. Dannholz, Im Baum da but says that thco is to bt* purntninml 
Gehta^lauhe, pp. 13 stj, ^Fhe author like the KngHsh th, 
spells the name of the Sun-god Izuwa, 
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Wapare is asked to give fuller information on the deity, he 

has nothing moie to say, and falls back on the Sun and 

Moon as more famihat and, above all, visible beings^ The isayeis to 

same missionary desciibes more fully the prayer ofifeicd 

those people to the Sun for the destruction of an enemy. ciTstiuaion 

He tells us that when a chief is threatened with an unjust 

war by an c-nemj’, he piepares some honey beer in a small funiiu' 

pot, and mounts with it to the loof of his hut, where he sets 

down the pot and offeis a libation to the Cicator (Ktiunbe), 

to the Fiiinament (JalHn;^e), and to the Sun and Moon, .spitting 

twice towards the sunrise and twice towaids the sunset. 

He prays at the sainc time that his foe may see the rising, 
but not the setting of the 01 b of day. This prayer or incanta- 
tion he repeats on foiii successive day.s, and on the day of 
battle he gives his enemy notice of it by proclamation. 

And a native doctor, after he ha.s treated his patient, will 
go out of the house with his medicine bottle, spit towaids 
the cast and the west, and cry to the Sun, “ lake our .sick- 
nesses to thyself, and go with them whither thou goest! 

On the e.\tieine northern edge of Tanganyika Territory M„m,t 
(German Ka.st 7 \frica), close to the boundaiy of Kenya 
Colony, stands Mount Kilimanjaro, a huge extinct volcano lhr\(ric.m 
more than nineteen thou.sand feet high, h'or a perpendicular ^h'u'pus 
height of some five thousand feet its summit is .sheathed 
in a mantle of eternal ice and snow. Rising in isolated 
majesty from the plain," the great mountain offers a most 
imprc.s.sive spectacle, whether, viewed from a distance of 
over a hundred miles, its snowy dome appears like a 
dazzling white cloud against the blue African sky, or 
whether the traveller gazes up at its .soaiing mass from the 
hot tropical lowlands at its foot. The sides of the mountain 
arc liven into rklges by deep ravines carved by torrents, 
their precipitous banks draped with tree ferns and wild 
bananas ; waterfalls jilunge with a thundrous roar down 
sheer cliffs or trickle over rocky inclines into clear crystal 
pools set in a riot of jungle growth ; on the lower .slopes the 

* K. Koty, hn Ihtnne do* Fttnht, daU'd 1922), p. 192, 

Httien nnd (H^hramhf tier U'aJ^iue K* Kotz, Im iUtNna do 

(Ilamlmig, ctr. ; njk fntr<Hluctiun p. 193. 
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ridges are clad in the verdurous mantle of iinbioken banana 
groves, among which nestle the huts of the mountain 
dwelleis ; higher up the luxuriant groves give place to virgin 
forest, the haunt of elephants and Icopaids, where the 
gnarled tree-trunks are interwoven by trailing vines and 
decked with ferns, orchids, and moss, wheie the dense foliage 
overhead is wet with the morning mist, and under foot the 
ground is carpeted with delicate wild flowers, and honey- 
combed with springs that well forth at every step. Here 
monkeys gambol among the trees, squirrels leap from 
bough to bough, the air is full of the ceaseless hum of 
insects, and butterflies of gorgeous hues flit through the 
dappled sunshine and shade of the forest. Higher up the 
woods are leplaced by open grass lands, and higher still 
succeed moors of heather, strewn with boulders. Ileie the 
tiees have disappeared, and with them have gone most of 
the signs and sounds of abounding animal life which relieved 
the gloom of the forest. Silence and solitude now reign, 
broken occasionally by the croak of a raven on a rock, or by 
the sight of a duiker scampering through the hc«ither, or of 
a hawk poised on level pinions oveihead. Higher still a 
deseit of sand, shingle, and rock stretches U]) to the eternal 
snows and glaciers of the summit The very few luiropeans 
who have scaled Mount Kibo, the loftici of the two peaks 
of Kilimanjaro, have looked dowm with wonder on an 
immense crater, over a mile wide and many hundn^ds of 
feet deep, its floor covered with vast sheets and battle- 
ments of ice. For though lava has flowed over the rim of 
the crater and run down the flanks of the mountain, leaving 
great petrified ridges which look like giant girders supjiort- 
ing the dome of ice, yet at the pre.sent day the volcano dis- 
plays no sign of outward activity; only the ominous tremors 
that often shake the ground give warning of the tremendous 
fires that slumber beneath the seemingly calm and peaceful 
surface. In its combination of loftiness with grandeur and 
beauty of scenery, if not in the solemn religious impiession 
which it has made on the minds of its people, Kilimanjaro 
deserves to rank as the Olympus of Africa.^ 

1 ChatlesDundas, A 7 //w^j'/z;rf;v 27, 32 .w/., 38, For another nn'ount 

dud Us I eojfie (London, 1924}) pp. ii- of two j>i:ulial ascents of Kilinuinjartt, 
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The native inhabitants of Kilimanjaro occupy the slopes Tht* 
from a height of about four to six or seven thousand feet, ^ 

They belong to the Bantu family, but they arc by no means Kih- 
homogeneous in blood, being the descendants of diffeient 
tribes who have been driven up the mountain from the 
plains by the pressure of enemies. They have no common 
name for themselves, but by Europeans they are called 
Wachagga or Chagga, and this name has now been practi- 
cally adopted by the people themselves. They have evolved 
a more or less common language, with dialects which are 
veiy distinct from each other Similarly their customs aic 
for the most part uniform, though they vary in detail The 
differences of dialect, and to a certain extent of custom arc 


favouicd by the configuration of their country ; for the 
vat ions communities inhabit separate lidges which arc 
sharply divided from each other by the deep river valleys 
of the mountain. Each community styles itself the people 
of this 01 that lidgc, as for instance the Wamashe, the 
Wamo.shi, and so foith. They arc all devoted exclusively 
to agriculture, cxcejit in one clistiict whctc pasture land 
favouis the breeding of cattle.^ licfoic the arrival of the 
Wachagga the mountain is said to have been inhabited by 
a dwarf people called the Wakonyingo or Watlarimba.“ 

The Wachagga recognize the existence of a gicat Sky- 
god whom they call Ruwa;* In its absolute form the woid 
Ruwa denotes the sun only, but in its locative form it 
designates the sky.^ Some confusion .secm.s to reign in the 


sou Chai Ics New, 

in Kadcnt J/ritn {London, 
1 8 7 3 ) , pp. 400 if/f/, ,419 st/f/* IMi . N e w % 
dusenption oi the soouury on the asronl 
Lilhos closely with tint of Mr. Dunilus. 
On lus second as<*enl, with much ililh- 
cuUy, he just luurhed lh(‘ level of the 
snow. C)f the kindsciipe on ihe lower 
slope he says (p, 402): “Here are 
faiiy woods and I>owejs, sunny hills 
ami shady <Iells, munnuriiijj; brooks, 
bridges, viaducts, ami, in fact, the 
whole colleetion of sylvan heautiis and 
delights; enough to elirnt poetry fnan 
the most piosnic of mortals 

^ Ch. Dimdas, Kilimanjayo and ih 
Teopie, pp. 32, 41. 

oil. hmulas, Aliimanjard and iis 


PeopA\ pp. 37, 41, 50 oy. 

•* F»nm<> (Uitmann, />it/iit*n and 
Ih'nki'u det (1 eip/.ig, 

1909), pp. 177 ; J. Kaum, “Die 

Religion d<‘i f.andschaft Moschi am 
Kilimandjaio ”, .Udih fttr 
^(•iwensihajt^ \iv, (1911) pp, 192 syy. ; 
<'h. Dumlas, /u/imaniaro and its 
Ptvpii’t pp, 107 s</(/, 'I’he name is 
given U.S Rmm by Messrs. Kaum aiul 
Dundas, as by Mi. (hitmann. 

Hut in a later essay Mi. (lutmann 
adopted the form Pnwa. See his t‘ssay, 
“ KehlliausiUcn untl Wachstumshr.iuche 
del Wudschagga,” ZeitM'hiiJt fur Hth- 
(1913) p. 509. I Jenee I have 
adopted the form Rmva throughout. 

** J. Kaum, op. at p. 193. 
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language, if not in the minds, of the Wachagga as to the 
distinction between Ruwa as a god, as the sun, and as 
the sky In the same breath they will speak of him as a 
divine being, the Creator of men, and as the physical sun 
which rises, sets, and shines. But this confusion, though it 
may puzzle the European, presents no difficulty to the 
African The conception of the external world as purely 
physical is foreign to him ; the boundary of the supernatural 
and mysterious, if he admits a boundary of it at all, is close 
at hand for him, and he passes it readily and without mis- 
giving ; to him it is perfectly natural to invest with per- 
sonality and to treat as powerful spiritual beings those 
objects of the external world which affect him deeply. 1 1 is 
worship of Ruwa is founded on a simple personification 
either of the orb of the sun or of the dome of heaven,^ 
Which of the two, the sun or the sky, furnished the 
starting-point of the conception of the great god seems 
But the doubtful. One of our best authorities on the Wachagga, 
!ooT'o7the German missionary, Bruno Gutmann, appears to hold 
dciity seems that the primary root of the deity is the sky rather than 
sky rather sun. He tells US that the Wachagga energetically deny 
than the that Ruwa dwclls in the sun or above the blue vault of 
heaven ; his place is between the sky and the earth ; they 
name the whole sky Ruwa, and say that it is a god who 
embraces, as it were, the whole world of man. But the 
actual vault or firmament, which they believe to be of stone, 
they call by a different name {ngind). Again, the god 
Ruwa cannot be identical with the physical sun, because at 
night the sun sets in the west and passes under the earth to 
his place of rising in the east ; whereas Ruwa i.s conceived 
of as brooding by night as well as by day over our human 
world. From all this Mr. Gutmann infers that in deifying 
Ruwa the Wachagga thought originally, not of the glowing 
orb of day, but of the whole broad heaven. “ The worship 
of the sky he says, ‘‘was the starting-point of their idea of 
God 

^icount of conclusion as to the celestial rather than the solar 

thecdestui Origin of the god Ruwa is confirmed by the opinion of an 

nature of 

Ruwa ^ J. Raum, op, at, p. 193. 

2 B. Gutmann, Dichten und Denkm der Dschaggane^ei\ pp. 178 jry. 
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intelligent native, who reported the views of his people as 
follows ; 

*‘It appears that in speaking of Ruwa they think, it is 
true, of the sun, but, on the whole, more of the sky. If they 
believed that Ruwa was the sun, then a man who prayed to 
Ruwa at night would look downward, because at night the 
sun is believed to be below the earth At evening also he 
would turn towards the west where the sun goes down. But 
people do not so, not by any means. The reason why they 
think of the sun is this : they know that the sun is some- 
thing very big and wonderfully shiny It can also walk 
day and night without stopping for rest and refreshment. 

But nobody can say why it keeps walking about, whether it 
be to keep awake or for any other reason. They believe 
also that in form it is like a man, and that it lalk.s like a 
man and eats grass. It, or rather he, has also made a farm- 
steading for himself ; and when he is in the zenith he has 
reached his steading. The moon is the wife of Ruwa, and 
the stars arc his cattle. But whether he .slaughters them is 
more than anybody knows."' * 

With this description of the Sun as a being of the f’onipnn. 
graminivorous ordci, we may compare the vision which an 
old Chagga woman professed to have had of Ruwa himself, cow. 
Asked to describe the deity, she said that he was as large as 
a cow, and that his tail was speckled red and white.*"' 

How little the Wachagga identify the physical sun with Wmh 
Ruwa app^^ars from their belief that, when the sun rises in 
the morning, it is so tiny that it would be pecked to pieces sun. 
by the birds, if certain sleepless guardians were not stationed 
far in the east, at the end of the world, to scare away the 
flocks of fowls that would otherwise swallow the sun and 
leave the world in darkness.® 

Ruwa is not conceived of as the Creator of the universe. Ruwa tiu* 
If a Chagga man be asked who made the sun and the earth, 
he will answer that they have always existed, but of the stars not of the 
he will sometime.s say that they are Kuwa's childien.^ On 
the other hand Ruwa is said to have created the first human 

1 ]. Raum, dL pp. 197, 200. 3 (hitmann, /,<, 

2 B Ciutmnnn, Dkhtm und Denken ^ Ch. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and id 

der Duhag,^aneger^ p. 17S. People^ yt, 107. 
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pair ; among the various verbs used to express this creation 
one {igumbd) is otherwise only used to express the moulding 
of clay by a potter. To this day men come into being by 
the will of Ruwa. He it is who fashions the child in its 
mother’s womb A childless man will say sadly, “Ruwa 
has overlooked me A ciipple is under the special pro- 
tection of Ruwa, and none may mock or illtreat him, 
because they say that it was Ruwa who made him so.‘ 
Moiai As a personal deity, Ruwa is believed to be kind and 

cimtacter merciful, and these amiable features of his character are 

° illustrated by many stoiies told about him. B'or example, 

we hear of a poor man who set out to seek Ruwa. He 
wandered on and on eastward, till he came to a meadow 
where a great herd of cattle was browsing. Some of the 
kine took a path that led downward, but others went 
upward, and the poor man followed them and came to 
Ruwa. And Ruwa received him kindly, inquired into his 
distress, and granted his reciuest, saying, " That which thou 
wishest for thou .shalt find at home”." 

Riuv.itho More than that, Ruwa is rcgaidcd in some .sense as the 
guardian of the moral law. On the omnipotence and 
lAw. goodness of Ruwa a Chagga man expressed himself as 

follows : 

“ Ruwa has power to do all things. Ruwa does not 
change : as Ruwa was of old, so he is now. Nor does he 
lie ; as he says so will he do. If a man does evil, though it 
be at night, Ruwa sees him. If the chief and his warriors 
surround a man, they cannot kill him if Ruwa does not 
permit it When a man sickens and goes to the diviner 
and slaughters many goats and oxen for sacrifice, he will 
not be cured if Ruwa does not wish it. But Ruwa assists 
such and such a spirit to cure him. The spirit is the deputy 
of Ruwa who sends it to do his work, to cast sickness on 

1 B. Outmann, Duhten wid Den ken from some mysterious vessel by burst - 
tkr Ihcka^gane^er^ p. 182 ; compare mjj; it. On this account he is known 
J. Raum, op, lit, p 195. Another ns Ruwa mopam wandu^ (Jod who 
veib (tiam) applied to the creation f>f burst (out) men’” {KiUmanjaro and i(s 
man also expi esses the work of a smith People^ p, 108). 

(B, Gutmann, I c,). On the other hand 

Mr. Dundas telh us that Ruwa was ^ B. Gutmann, Duhten ttml Denken 
not really the Creator of Mankind, he der D%ihaggane^er^ p, 180; compare 
merely liberated the human beings Ch. I)unda.s, op, nt, p, 107. 
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people, to give them children, to biing famine, to mock 
bad men, to demand cattle, goats, and sheep, and to take 
them to Ruwa, and to bring small-pox and war into the 
country, to kill such and such a one by sickness and to kill 
all those whom Ruwa wants 

‘‘And the VVachagga teach their children thus* If awiut 
child is sent by its parents, and if that child refuses, or if a 
child quarrels with the parents and strikes them, or if itchiidien 
does evil, stealing so that people seize the property of the 
parents, such a child is rejected by Ruwa and will die before 
he marries. And a robber who steals much and kills 
people, such a man cannot hide himself; there will come a 
day when Ruwa will place him in the hands of the judge 
who will punish him. A man who commits treason, who 
invites enemies to attack his country, such a man is rejected 
by Ruwa and will die with all his clan ; Ruwa will cut them 
down in their land. Ruwa cares for the poor, he cares for 
the orphans. If a man does good, if he does not intrigue 
against any one, if he docs not steal but eats of his own 
hand, if he honours and caies for his elcleis, Ruwa will 
rejoice and give the blessing of cattle and goats and children. 

Now if you see a hut which has many sorrows, there evil 
has been done by the owner and his forebears, and now 
Ruwa has sent a spirit of this family to bring distress among 
them. So, my child, fear evil, do well, and Ruwa will 
rejoice and he will send you groat blessing. 

“ And the elders thus teach their children at the hour of 
noon, and those who are taught point to the sky with one » 
finger and spit thrice.” ^ 

Yet withal the worship of Ruwa plays a veiy small parti WOl - 
in the religion of the Wachagga ; as in .so many other Bantu 
tribes, the worship of the Supreme Being is ca.st into the into tho 
background and almost completely ovenshadowed by the 
worship of the dead : the cult of ancestral .spirits is the real 
religion of the Wachagga. Indeed the figure of Ruwa seems 
at times almost to fade away into a dim, a shadowy ab- 
straction, destitute of all significance for the practical life of 
the people. It is not only that he is thought of as so far 
away, so foreign, so aloof from mere humanity, while the 

* Ch. T)unda.s, Kilmanjaro and iU People^ pj>. 121 •12'?. 

von I ‘ p 
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spirits of the dead are so near and so familial ; it is also 
that he is so good and so kind that he never sends trouble 
or distress, and therefore men have no need to fear and 
propitiate him ; whereas among the spiiits of the dead there 
are many that persecute and toiment poor moitals ; hence 
the Wachagga are compelled to sacrifice continually to these 
povveiful and dangerous beings, to court their favour or 
appease their wrath ^ 

The same Chagga man who testified to the goodness 
and ovenuling providence of Ruwa went on further to 
explain why it is that nevertheless the Wachagga fear and 
honour the spirits of the dead more than him. He said : 

“If you ask them why they fear and obey the spiiits 
more than they do Ruwa, they will answer thus ; ‘ When the 
Chief sends to demand .something that is his due, and on 
that day you have naught to give, whom will you try to 
appease, the Chief or his mcs.sengei that he may speak well 
of you to the Chief and the Chief may have merry on you ? 
And if you give bad words to the spirit who is sent to you, 
or refuse him that which the diviner has couns<‘ned you to 
give (that is, to .sacrifice), that spirit will go to l^uwa and 
accuse you, and Ruwa will be angered and will send another 
spirit, a foreign spiiit who is not of your anccstiy, to afflict 
you greatly and to kill you. h'or this reason we lumoui the 
spirits more' Thus the old men speak concerning God and 
the spirits." " 

As a general rule, sacrifices arc only offered to Ruwa 
' when the prayers and sacrifices offered to the spirits have 
pioved in vain. For example, if a man i.s sick, and offerings 
have been made to the spirits for many days to ensure 
his recovery, but without result, the people may say, All 
this is useless. We will go no more to the diviner. 'Fhc 
next goat that wc .slaughter shall be offered to Ruwa " So 
they fetch a goat when the sun is in the zenith. They bring 
it into the courtyard, and hold it with their hands, and spit 
on its head and say, “ Here is the goat, Ruwa, my Chief. 
Thou alone knowest, how thou wilt deal with this man, as if 

^ B. Gutmann, Ihikten imd Venken ^ CIi. Dundns, KiUnnmjaro and Hs 
dor p, 185; J, Kaura, People^ p. 12.V 

Oj>. clt p. 193 
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thou wouldst beget him anew.” The goat is taken away, 
brought behind the house, and slaughtered. The flesh they 
eat themselves Ruwa gets only the soul ^ 

Again, when rain is wanted, and the rainmaker has Oonts 
uttered his incantations and sacrificed to the ancestral 
spirits, but all in vain, he will advise the chief to offer lam. 

sacrifice to Ruwa or the Sun. He will say, “The lain 

would have come by now, O chief, but it is hindered by a 

Man of the Sun. A goat must be sacrificed over the door 

of the hut, and beer and milk must be spat upwaid 
Accoidingly the sacrifice is offered by the rainmaker, assisted 
by an old man. The goat is hoisted on the thatched loof 
of the chiefs hut and stretched out at full length on its 
back over the doorway, with its hoi ns fastened in the thatch 
Kneeling on the goat, the wizard receives a calabash full of 
beer, takes some of the beer in his mouth, spits it fr)ur time.s 
towards the sky, and prays, “Sun, my (diicf, let the rain fall 
on us!” Then he docs the same with the milk. Lastly, 
he stabs the goat to the heart with a knife, thus accomplish- 
ing the sacrifice. The goat is then taken down from the 
roof and cut up. The rainmaker carries home one half of 
the animal, and his assistant gets the other." 

Again, when a married pair arc childless or all their Sacniiocs 
children have died, they seek to procure offspring by offciing 
a sacrifice to Ruwa or the Sun. The saciificc is offeicd at 
noon, when the sun is in the zenith, for that is the right 
time to sacrifice to Ruwa. The victim, a goat, is laid on its 
back at the entrance of the hut so that half of its body 
pi ejects into the house. Men and women strip themselves 
naked and stand beside the victim. The old people say, 

“We have given heed to that which here cuts off the thicad 
of life, and we find that the cause is not any human being 
here on earth, but that it is lie on High, who turns hi.s eyes 
down on us below It is lie in liis wrath. Hut if wc 
sacrifice to him, the trouble will cease, he will give 3/011 
the child.” Before the goat i.s stabbed to the heart, the 
childless couple spit four times between its horn.s, and 

1 J. Kaiim, o/>. Hi, pp 198 icj, ; Buino (lutmann, Kcldbausittcn 

compare U (iutmann, Dahten umi und \Va<’listumsbraurhe <lcr Wads- 
Denken iUr 2 '>S(.Iiag^amger^ 185. chagj^n,” y.€U$chriJt fiu Ethnolo^ie^ 

Hv. (1913) p. 487. 
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each of them leaps four times over its body, the husband 
first and after him the wife. Then the victim is slaughtered 
and cut up, and omens are taken from the state of the 
entrails.^ 

Saciifices Again, when the Wachagga go to war, they sacrifice to 
to rSh the spirits and Ruwa, and they say, “Ruwa, my Chief, rna}xst 
thou take me by the hand and lead me safe ! Keep for me 
a head of cattle, O Chief, that with it I may sacrifice to thee,’' 
And if the army returns with a booty of cattle, they sacrifice 
and give thanks, once to the spirits, and once to Ruwa, say- 
ing, “Hail, Ruwa, my Chief! Thou hast brought me back 
safe and sound, so that I am come to my hou.se. Ilcie is a 
goat, thou wealthy one, mayest thou hcieaftcr lend me 
another ! " ^ 

Saciificcs There is another sacrifice in which Ruwa i.s brought 
To into immediate connexion with the ancestral sjiirit.s. The 

at the Wachagga formerly fortified their countiy on the side of the 
steppes by deep trenches. By day, to facilitate peaceful 
countiy inteicour.se, these ticnchcs wcic bridged by tice-tiunk.s, 
which the wardens of the bridges icmovcd at night. The 
guaidian spirit of the bridge was bclicvctl to be the ancc.stor 
who first kept watch and ward at the trench. At the end 
of the rainy season, when the intercourse between the 
different communities, and also with the jiopulation of the 
steppes, begins afresh, sacrifice.s arc still offered at all these 
entrances into the country in order to prevent sicknc,ss and 
plague from passing the boundary. The sacrifices aie 
addressed to God (Ruwa), because the ancestral spirits ha\e 
no power over sickness that comes from far ; it is .sent not 
by them but by God. The prayer which accompanies the 
sacrifice runs thus: “Thou Man of Heaven, () Chief* take 
this head of cattle. We pray thee that thou wouldc.st lead 
far past and away the sickness that comc.s on earth ! And 
Thou, 0 Owner of the Bridge, help us to entreat the Man 
of Heaven that he send us no sickness ! ” Thus the pra)'cr 
Is addressed to God (Ruwa) and to the Owner of the Bridge, 
that is, to the spirit of the dead first Warden of the Marche.s ; 

1 Bmno Gutmann, ** Fcldbausitlen ^ J. Raum, <lfr 

unci Wachstumsbrauche der Wads- I-andscliaft uin Kilinmndjiirof^ 

chagga,” Zeitsihrijt Jnr EthmlogU, Archm fur Rdi^ionmimnsthajt^ xiv. 
liv. (1913) p. 509. (19x1) p. 199. 
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but the Warden is only besought to act as intercessor with 
the Man of Heaven, the great god Ruwa.^ 

Simple prayers, unaccompanied by sacrifices, are alsoMumim^ 
offered to Ruwa by pious people both at morning and at 
evening. Thus at night a man will take his stand in the Ruua, 
courtyaid of his hut and looking up at the sky will say, 

“ Ruwa, O Chief, hail to thee ^ Thou hast made me to pass 
this day in peace, grant that I pass this night m peace 
also ! ” And in the morning likewise many people lorik up 
at the sky, the mid sky, not at the point where the sun 
rises, and as they look they say, “ Thanks be to thee, Ruwa 
O Lord, thou hast guarded me this night Be pleased to 
guaid me also the livelong day and let me not want some 
food to eat ! With these words they spit towards the 
sky.‘-^ The regular Chagga mode of saluting Ruwa is to 
name the god and to spit thrice towards the sky, his home.*^ 

The Wachagga tell many stories about Ruwa. Among stones 
these stories is one which professes to account foi human 
mortality. It is so remarkable that it deserves to be 1 elated ivathtoki 
in full. 

The story runs thus. When Ruwa had cither created sioiyoftit 
mankind or at all events liberated them from confinement,'^ 
he kindly provided for their subsistence. He gave them a 
banana grove, and in the grove of their principal elder he 
planted a great number of sweet potatoes and yams. And 
in the centre he planted a specie.s of yum called U/a, or 
Ui^a/io, which is planted beneath large trees and trained up 
creeper vines. What follows is related in the words of the 
natives, only rendered into English. 

‘‘ Ruwa instructed the elder of the village in this wise, 

‘ I give you leave to eat all the fruit of the bananas, also all 
the potatoes in the banana grove. Eat all the banana.s and 

^ B. GuLmann, Dnhtm ttnd Denhn and are wide, deep, and sleep ent)ugh 
dar Dsi.ha^^aneger^ pp. 187 hs to make the passage a dilhcult oi)era. 
to the trenches, compare Charles New, tioii to foes, particulaily if <lefendul 

Life^ Wandenn^its^ and Lahoiits in by a few brave men. They are the 

Eastern Africa (Ltmdon, 1B73), pp, work of formci geneialions, and are 

403 sij[, : “Issuing from the stockade, being neglected in these days.” 

we came to a deep and spacious fosse, 2 Kaum, op, at, pp. 196 
over which we had to make our way ^ Ch. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its 

upon a nanow and very shaky plank. People^ pp, J23, 311, 3Z9, 321, 323, 

The whole of Chaga is surrounded by 325, 326, 331. 

these trenches. They are well dug, ^ Sec above, p. 208 notek 
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potatoes, you and your people. But the }’am whicli is called 
Ula or Ukaho, truly you shall not cat it. Neither you nor 
your people may eat it, and if any man eats it, his bones 
shall break and at last he shall die/ 

“Then Ruwa left the people and went his ways. And 
eveiy morning and evening he came to greet the elder and 
his people. Now one day a sti anger came and giected the 
elder and begged for food The elder said to the stranger : 
‘ Go into the banana grove to cat bananas and potatoes 
there, but the potato Ula do not eat at all. For Riuva 
directed me and my people that we should n<jt eat it, Ihete- 
foie do you not cat lU The stranger said: ‘It is now noon, 
this morning eaily Ruwa bade me tell )Tni to give me a 
cooking-pot that I might cook this Ula, to eat it with you 
and your people that we may lejoice'. The elder hcanng 
that Ruwa had sent this sti anger, gave him a cooking-jjot. 
And the stranger took a digging-stick and dug Uj> the Ula 
and put it in the pot. The elder and the stiangtir cooked 
the Ula yams, and they started to eat. 

“As they were eating Ruwa’s Minister smelt the odour 
of cooking like to the odour of Ula. At once hf‘ came 
running up and asked them: ‘What do you ^ What arc 
you eating ? ’ So the elder and the stranger were astonished 
and greatly afiaid, they could find nothing to reply. Then 
the Minister of Ruwa took the pot with the yams and 
earned it to Ruwa. When Ruwa saw them he was very 
angry and sent his Mini.stcr a .second time. And he went 
and spoke to the elder and his people : ‘ Bcicause you were 
deceived by a stuingcr and ate my Ula, I shall break your 
bones and burst your eyes, and at last you shall die'. So 
the Minister returned to Ruwa. Since that day they have 
not seen him again, and Ruwa has not sent woid to them 
again, and people commenced to be broken, and their eyes 
to be closed, and afterwards they died. Thus the old men 
of the Wachagga tell and know. 

“When the Minister had gone to Ruwa, at once the 
people and their elders commenced to sicken in their bone.s 
and eyes. So the cider prayed to Ruwa for honey and 
milk And Ruwa hearkened to him, and he .sent his 
minister again to tell the cider, ‘Now I will have mercy 
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on you and your people Know hencefoilh that you shall 
grow to a great age, and when you die you shall cast your 
skin as a snake does, and aftci wards you shall become as a 
youth again But not one of your people may sec 3'ou 
when you cast your skin, you must be alone at such time 
And if -your child or grandchild sec you, m that hour you 
shall die altogether and not be saved again.’ 

“ So they lived until the elder became veiy aged. His 
children seeing this gave him his granddaughter to caie for 
him, that he might not fall into the hearth and be buint 
Now the old man knew that the day was come for him to 
cast his skin as Ruwa had sent word to him by his Minister 
And he considered how to be rid of his gianddaughtcr to 
give him opportunity to change his skin. And he said to 
the gianddaughtcr- ‘Bring a gouid and fetch me water 
here’. And the gianddaughtcr brought a gourd The old 
man took a large needle and made small holes in the 
bottom of the gourd and gave it to the girl and instructed 
her to bring water. The old man knew .she would not 
return quickly for the gouid was pierced with many holes. 

The granddaughter went quickly to diaw water. But when 
the bowl was filled .she saw that all the water leaked out 
because the gourd was pierced with many holes And she 
made efforts to plug the hole.s. When she had finished 
plugging the holes she filled the gourd. And she placed 
the gourd on her head and hastened home to her grand- 
father. As she entered the house she was startled, for the 
old man had cast half his skin. The old man stared at her 
in great amazement, and cried out aloud : ‘ So be it, I have 
died, all of you will die ; I have died, all of j'ou shall die. 

For you, granddaughter, entered while I cast my skin. Woe 
is me, woe is you ! ’ 

" So the old man slowly wrapped himself up in his skin 
and died. And his children came with his grandchildren 
and they buried him. And that bad grandchild they drove 
away, and she went into the forest. And she became a 
wife and bore children, but not human children ; .she gave 
birth only to children with four legs and a tail. And these -nmorigm 
indeed are the baboons, and monkeys, and apes, and colobu.s 
monkeys. Thus the baboons and these others arc the and &]&! 
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children of her who offended against her giandfather. For 
this reason the baboons and their like aic called * People of 
the Forest ’ or * Children of the Curse ^ 

The two This curious legend has been reported by the Hon. 
stones give Charles Dundas, Senior Commissioner of Tanganyika Terri- 
difteiente\- tory (German East Africa). It obviously comprises two 
pian^tions apparently distinct explanations of the origin of human 
Origin of mortality Accoiding to the one explanation, men die 
Death. because one of the first men ate of a certain kind of j am 
which God had forbidden him to eat under pain of death. 
According to the .second explanation, men die because one of 
the first men was seen by his granddaughter in the act of 
casting his skin like a serpent and hence was prevented from 
renewing his youth. For, like many other primitive people.s, 
the Wachagga believe that serpents renew their youth by 
casting their skin ■ “to grow young like a serpent’’ apiieais 
to be a proveib with them.‘- 

Bothstoncs Both stories — that of the forbidden fruit and that of the 

skin — are reported independently by the (ierman 
pondentiy missionary, Mr. Bruno Gutmann, one of our best authorities 
Geinum 0" t^e religion and customs of the Wachagga. His version 
misiionaiy of the story of the cast skin runs as follows : 

Jhe stoiy A man and his wife reached a great age. They had 
childien, a boy and a girl. One day the man .said to 
his wife, “We must do something to renew our youth’’. 
He commanded her saying, “ Plait two market-bags out of 
tree-bark. In them the children shall fetch water, for such 
bags leak, so the children will not soon return.’’ 

When the wife had woven the bags, she called the two 
children, gave them the two bags, and said to them, “ With 
these bags fetch water to-day, and come not again until the 
bags are full ’’. The children went away, and the old man 
said to his wife, “ Now will we ca.st our skins like the 
serpents and be young again ”. So they began to stup off 
their skin. But hardly had they begun to do so when they 
heard the children talking in the courtyard. The old man 
sent them away again, and cried, “ Go to the water until it 
lemains in the bag’’. The children did as he had bidden 

1 Ch. DundM, Kiltmmijaro and Us 8 R Gutmann, Dkhlm tmd lienka, 
People, <i‘rDscha^aneser,^.i,)o. 
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them. Ten times they turned back with the bags drained 
empty. Then they said, “ We will go to the house”. This 
time they went softly and came unperceived into the house. 

There they found their father and mother half stnppcd 
of their skin. Their father called out to them, “ Now you 
see me as I am. Shall I now burst like an earthen pot, or 
shall I burst like a calabash that one pieces together again 
The son said, “ Burst like an earthen pot, which one does 
not piece together again Then his father burst and died.^ 

In this story the conclusion concerning the burst pot 
introduces us to a third and independent explanation of the 
origin of death which has been clumsily tacked on to the 
story of the cast skin. In its independent foim the story 
of the burst pot runs as follows : 

Of old when a man died he burst with a crack like that 
of a gourd-bottle. Then his friends came and sewed him 
up, and he got up as fresh and well as before. Now when 
an old woman drew near to death, she called her children 
and said to them, I shall now die. Choose ye now what 
kind of death ye wish, my sons. Will yc die and break in 
bits like a gourd-bottle which is patched up again ? or will 
ye break in bits like an earthen pot?” They answcied, 
“We should like to break in bits like an eat then pot”. 
Then the old woman cried out, “ Alas ! If ye had said, 1 
will break in bits like a gouul bottle, ye should have been 
patched up again. But how shall yc patch up an earthen 
pot when once it is in bits?” Hence men have now in- 
curred the doom of death, which cannot be cured. When 
they die, it is all up with them. They are buried and rot/^ 

The thoughts of the Wachagga would seem to be much 
occupied with the problem of human mortality, for they tell 
yet another and quite different story to explain it. The 
story is this : 

A certain man had two wives. The child of one of the 
wives died, and the mother asked the other wife, saying, 
‘‘ Go and cast my child into the forest, and as thou dost so 
say these words, ‘Go and come back like the moon*”. But 
the other wife envied her the child ; and when she laid it 


The story 
of the T\\ o 
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Another 
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1 3 i. (jutmann, Volksbiuh dcr Wads- 
chagi^a (Leipzig, 1914)* Pl>. H9 


li. ( 5 ulnianu, Dichten und Ihnksn 
d&r p. 124. 
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down in the forest, she said, Go and lose thyself and come 
not back , but let the moon go and come back ” Since 
that day the moon comes back after it has vanished, but 
when man dies he comes back no moie.^ 

The same story is told by the Masai/ fiom whom the 
VVachagga may have borrowed it, for the two peoples have 
long been in contact with each other It contains the 
elements of the perverted message and of the moon, both 
of which are typical of whole classes of myths told by 
simple peoples to account for the oiigin of death 
In one But to return to the story of the forbidden fruit. In 

Mr. Dundas's version it is a sti anger who tempts the man to 
stoiyitiT eat of it, but in Mr. Gutmann’s version it is a scipcnt. As 
whoISlipts Gutmann, the stoiy runs thus: In the 

man to cat beginning God created a man and a woman. Then he 
foTbiddeii created the cattle, bull and cow, then the goats, he-goat and 
ftuit she-goat. So he did with all living things, lw(^ and two he 
created them. In the beginning there were only two human 
beings, until they multiplied. God commanded them that 
they should not eat all the fruits which he had made. But 
the serpent deceived the woman, and she ate with her 
husband. The serpent said, “ It i.s a lie, God has deceived 
you. Only eat” But God said, “ I will scattci your sons, 
so that none knows the speech of the othci 
Re- The leader will observe that this version of the story 

S^alaggr allusion to the origin of death. It lias the 

myths to* appearance of being made up of elements diawn from the 
ftoncs!^ Biblical stories of the Fall of Man and the Tower of Babel. 
The suspicion that this is so derives support from other 
Chagga legends, which bear some resemblance to the Biblical 
stories of Cain and Abel and the Great Flood. Thc.se 
stories have been reported by Mr. Chari c.s Dundas in 
the words of his native informants.'' To report and 
discuss them here would be out of place. I will content 
myself with quoting Mr. Dundas^s judicious remarks on 


^ B. Gutmann, Dnhim und Dmkm 
der Duha^^anege}\ p. 124; zV/., Volks- 
buck tier IVadsi p. 156. 

^ A. C. Hollis, 'Ike Masai (Oxford, 

1905), PP. 271 sq . 

® See Hie Belief in Immortality 
ami the Woukip of the Detui^ i. (yosgq.) 


folk- loir in the Old Testament^ i, 
52 

n. Oulmann, IHihUn und Denkat 
del I h(iiagganege}\ p, 182, 

® (111. Dundas, Kilimanjaio and it\ 
People, pp. I IM20. 
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these African parallels to the nanatives in Genesis He 
says : 

“ The first of these myths bears a striking resemblance mu 
to the Biblical accounts of the fall of man and the oiigin 
of death The second part recalls very vividly the story Afucnn 

of Cain So also the destruction of mankind by 

recalls the story of the flood. The first destruction was by m Cicnchis. 
a devouiing colossus who came from the water, the second 
destruction was caused by an actual flood. 

“These ancient myths sound a little strange in Afiican 
form and applied to conditions which suivivc to this day, 
but they retain the essential substance and chaiactcristics of 
the ancient Semitic accounts. 1 have satisfied myself that 
they are familiar to the Chagga people , and that they could 
not have been gleaned from Mission teachings, follow's in 
the first place from the circumstance that ^Mission activities 
have been too recently introduced on Kilimanjaro, in the 
second place these myths aie bc.st known to the old people. 
Furthermore, if such legends were imitations of Christian 
teaching there is no reason why they should have been 
restricted to the Old Testanumt. 

“Merker in his book on the Masai has recounted a 
number ot myths which bear an astonishing resemblance to 
the Biblical myths and include the .substance of those here 
related. This portion of Mcrkci’.s book has been much 
criticized and its authenticity doubted, but it seems to me 
to receive stiong .sui>port from the fact that similar myths 
are known to the Chagga peciple. The latter not only have 
lived for generations surrounded by the Masai, and have 
been in close contact with that tribe, but many of them are 
direct offshoots of the Masai. It is theieforc very possible 
that they have incorporated in their mythology a pait of 
the Masai legends, adapting them to their own conditions of 
life, 

“ There seems no absolute reason for an assumption that 
the Biblical myths could not have been known to the Masai, 
and if they wcr<i, it is not surprising that the Wachagga 
should have ac<juircd the same myths. But it is curious to 
observe how the (aie myth may bo cloaked in many different 
forms, while its essential elements arc carefully preserved. 
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Between Noah's flood and Rimu's devastation there is con- 
siderable difference, but it is typical of changes in legendary 
that the flood in one place should in another be converted 
into a devouring monster proceeding from the water. Such 
variation seems to me too authentic to be the mere invention 
or repetition of something heard, and suggests rather an 
ancient origin of the myth." ^ 

The While I agree with Mr. Dundas in thinking that the 

mythofihe Chagga stoi'ies which resemble the early naiiatives in Genesis 
cast ski n may have been bon owed from the Masai, and that the 
to^corre-”^ Masai stories in turn may not improbably be traced back to 
spondtoit a Semitic source, I would point out that among the Chagga 
explanations of the origin of human mortality there is 
myth of the Qne whicli at first Sight diffcis entirely from the Biblical 
De!uh legend of the Fall of Man. That explanation is given in 
the stoiy of the cast skin, which relates that formcily men 
were able to renew their youth perpetually by casting their 
skins like serpents, which are supposed in like manner to 
slough off old age with their skins and so to live for ever; 
but of this serpentine immortality, as wc ma>' call it, men were 
unfortunately deprived by the ill-timed intervention of some- 
body at the critical moment As 1 have had occasion to point 
out elsewhere,^ a story of this type is widely diffused over the 
world. At the first blush, it appears to have no connexitm 
with the Biblical narrative and the corresponding Chagga 
myth of the Fall of Man, which traces human mentality to 
the eating of a forbidden fruit Yet a connecting link may 
be detected between them in the part which the s'crpcnt 
plays in the Biblical version and m one of the Chagga 


^ Ch. DimcLis, KiUmanjai o and iti, 
People^ pp 120 sy. Accoicling to the 
legend reported by Mr. Dundas (pp. 

the monster Rimu was com- 
manded by Kuwa “ to dcstioy all 
living human beings and animals, 
because the people have abandoned 
the ancient customs and adopted evil 
ways ; and they have oppressed the 
pool, and have followed indolence and 
pride themselves daily Accordingly 
kimu passed over the earth devouring 
all mankind and all the cattle, goats, 
and sheep, until after seven days 
nobody and nothing was left alive but 


one pool woman, h<*r infant son, and 
her cattle ; for Ruwa guanlcd her, and 
piophcsied that she and her son should 
rule tht‘ eaitli. An<l when h(‘r son 
giew up, he shot an<l killed Kunu 
with poisoned anows. But in Chagga 
folk-loie Rimu si*ems to be the geiunal 
name of a whole class of cannibal 
monsters, about whom many talcs arc 
told. Hoe H. (lultnann, lohsffUtk der 
pp. 73 .w/f/. 

77ie Helitp in Jmnwtaiity and the 
Wonhip oj the />ead^ u 69 . 0 /^. ; Po/h^ 
tore in the Old Vhtament^ 1 . 66 st/f/. 
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versions of the myth. If in the story the serpent deprives suoRcstcri 
man of the boon of immortality, we may surmise that in the 
oiiginal form of the tale the wily creature always did this two myths 
for the purpose of appropriating to himself the blessing of 
which he robbed mankind , so that the story legularly 
aimed at explaining the cause both of the real mortality of 
men and of the supposed immortality of serpents In the 
Biblical version the story has apparently been mutilated, 
and thereby rendered unintelligible, by the omission of one 
half of the tale, namely, that which explained the supposed 
immortality of serpents. 

The story which contrasts the mortality of man with the Afnc.m 
supposed immortality of serpents is found among other 
Bantu tribes beside the Wachagga. Thus we have found it ity of m,m 
among the Wafipa and Wabende of Tanganyika Teiiitory.^ wuh 
It occuis also in a somewhat diffcient form among the Kavi- inunoruii- 
rondo in Kenya Colony (British Kast Afiica;, on the eastern 
shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. They say that after the 
first human pair had begotten childien, and men multiplied 
on earth, they were subject to all kinds of miscr}^, but death 
had not yet carried away any of them. One day a chameleon 'ihcriuinu- 
said to a man, “ Bring me a pot of beer ”, Tho man brought 
the pot of beer, and the chameleon crept up the pot, and th<‘sl‘rp<‘nt. 
plunged into the beer. Having bathed in it, he ordered 
the man to drink the beer. But the man xefused, for he 
abhorred the chameleon, thinking that the mere touch of his 
skin was poisonous. On his refusal, the chameleon said to 
him, “ From henceforth all you men will die''. While he 
was speaking, a snake came along, and the chameleon 
ordered him to sip of the beer. The .snake obeyed the 
order and sipped of the beer. Ilcncc men die and snakes 
do not, because a snake is reborn every time that he sloughs 
his skin.- On this .story it may be remarked, that since 
lizards cast their skin, and the chameleon is a species o( lizard, 
the story-teller seems to derive the snake's power of slough- 
ing his skin from the like power possessed by the chameleon, 
since the snake is said to have acquired this property by 
drinking the beer in which the chameleon had bathed. 

1 Above, p. 199, Mumias d'ustnct (ncju I.akc Victoria)*’, 

2 N. vStam, Bantu Kavmmdo of 4-///f//;'/j/c;r,xiv.«xv.(i9i9 I920)p.979 
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Thewoman The Baluba, a great tribe or nation in the valley of the 
havecaTtolf^^”^^’ tell a story of the origin of human mortality in 
hci old skin which the notion of immortality attained by casting the 
rcrfcvved clearly expressed, though there is no mention of 

hei youth, sei'pents They say that in the early days of the world 
God granted a woman the power of renewing her youth and 
of transmitting the power to the whole human race, on 
condition that she succeeded in the effort in her own case. 
So when she began to grow old and withered, slie took a 
friend^s winnowing-basket and shut herself up in her hut. 
There she began to tear off hei old skin and to deposit the 
pieces in the basket. The old skin peeled off easily, and 
underneath it appeared a skin as fresh as that of a baby. 
She had nearly finished the operation, and there only 
remained the head and neck t(-) strip, when her friend 
approached the hut to get hack her basket. Before the 
old woman could stop her, .she pushed the door open and 
entered. At the same moment the old woman, wdio had 
almost renewed her youth, fell dead and earned away wuth 
her the scciet of immortality. That is why we must all 
dic.^ 

God. thp Again, the Baholoholo, a tribe who bordci on th<' Ikiluba 
wonuHk in the valley of the ( ongo, say that in the beginning God 

Uipent one day sent for the first man and the first woman and also 

the serpent. Wishing to prove them, he took a kernel in 
each hand and held them out in hi.s clenched fists, one to the 
woman and the other to the serpent, saying to them, ‘‘Ghoose” 
Now the one kernel contained the seed of mortality and the 
other the .seed of immortality. The woman chose the .seed 
of mortality, and the serpent chose the seed of immor- 
tality. “ I am sorry for your sake”, said God to the woman, 
“ that you have chosen death, while the serpent ha.s chosen 
eternal life.'* That, continues the legend, is why serpents 
do not die, whereas men do so. On thi.s story the missionary 
who reports it remark.s that in the opinion of the Tanganyika 
tribes the serpent does not die ; he mctcly changes his skin ; 
he only dies when he is completely crushed." 

God, the In this last story, as in so many others of the same type, 

bud, and 

the snake. i Le R. V. Colic, les lialuba * I.e R, I>. Colic, t.,'\ Hatulm 
(Brus,scl.s, 1913), ii. 522 \q. (Urusscls, 1913), 11. 507. 
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it was clearly the intention, or at all events the wish, of God 
that men should be immortal, and he was grieved that the 
superior sagacity of the seipcnt had baffled his kindly pur- 
pose. The same feature of the myth comes out still more 
clearly in a Galla version The Gallas say that God sent to 
men a certain bird which is called holowaka or “ the sheep of 
God because its cry resembles the bleating of a sheep. This 
bird the deity charged to tell men that they would not die, 
and that when they found themselves growing old and weak, 
they should slip off their skins and grow young again The iiow 
bird set out to carry the message, but he had not gone fai 
before he fell in with a snake eating canion. The bird said 
to the snake, Give me some of the meat and the blood, and 
I will tell you God's message". The snake answered giuffly 
that he did not want to hear the message. But the bird 
pressed him, and at last he consented to listen to it. The 
bird then said, “ The message is this : when men grow old 
they will die, but you, when you find yourself growing infirm, 
all you have to do is to crawl out of your skin and you will 
renew your youth" That, says the stoiy, is why people 
grow old and die, but snakes change their skins and grow 
young again. God cursed the bud for betraying the secret 
of immoitality to serpents. That is why the biid sits 
moaning and wailing on tree-tops down to this day.^ 

It is possible that the Biblical story of the I'all of Man, 
with its significant but mutilated account of the part played 
by the serpent in that momentous transaction, was borrowed 
by the Hebrews, like so much else, from Babylonian and bonow^ 
ultimately Sumerian mythology. But no such tale has yct^'/^J.^ 
been discovered in Babylonian and Sumerian literature, and 
when we contrast the absence of the story in Babylonia 
with its wide diffusion in Africa, we must not exclude the 
possibility that the myth onginated in Africa and was thence 
derived, through one channel or another, by the Semites. 

Even if the story should hereafter be found in a Sumcriaji 
version, this would not ab.solutely exclude the hypothesis 
of its Afiican oiigin, since the original home of the 
Sumcrian.s is unknown. It is conceivable, I do not say 

^ A. Werner, ‘‘Two O.Ula legends”, cited this slmy elsewhere {Folk-hre in 
Man, xiil (1913) pp. 90 $q, F have ///<? Old Ti'Ummit, i. 74 ?</.). 
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probable, that the Hebrews learned the story from negroes 
with whom they may have conversed during their long 
sojourn in Egypt. Certainly negroes appear to have 
been settled in Egypt as early as the time of the 
Twelfth Dynasty (about 2200 to 2000 nc), long before 
the traditional seivitude of the Isiaelites in that 
country. The faces of the Egyptians on monuments of 
the Middle Kingdom aie thought to exhibit appioxima- 
tions to the negro type, pointing to a mixture of the two 
races ; nay it is even surmised that negro blood may have 
flowed in the veins of the royal family, which was of southern 
extraction.^ There is therefore no inherent cxtiavagance 
in the supposition that the Hebrews may have borrowed the 
barbarous myth of the Fall of Man from the barbarous 
negroes, with whom they may have toiled side by side in 
the burning sun under the lash of Egyptian taskmasters. 
In favour of an African origin of the myth it may be 
observed that the explanation of the supposed immortality 
of serpents, which probably formed the kernel of the story 
in its original form, has been preserved in several yXfrican 
versions, while it has been wholly lost in the 1 Icbrcw vcision ; 
from which it is natural to infer that the African versions 
are older and nearer to the oiiginal than the corresponding, 
but incomplete, narrative in Genesis. 

Belief m A In Urundi and Ruanda, two districts at the extreme 
north-west of Tanganyika Territory, the basis of the 
called native religion is the fear of the ancestral spirits {Imrnmu, 
among the CLbasiviu) whom the people regard as malignant and 
mar^^^d\ cause of the evils that befall them. Every father 

ofUruncli of a family sacrifices to the spirits of his ancestors and 

^ H. R. Hall, in 77ie Camh‘i(l^e of the sojoiirn of the T,sia< liteh in Kgypt ; 
Amient llhioty^ i.'-^ 295 As to but the tendency of lerent uu(uine.s 
the tiading relations of the Egyptians seems to he to date the Kxodus m the 
with negroes in the south, and the second half of the thirteenth centuiy 
reprcscnUtion of negroes on the momi- jj.c., under King Raineses 11. or his 
ments, see A. Ernmn, umi sticcessor King Mcmejdah (Merneptah). 

agyptisAm Lebe?i im AlU)tum (TUbm- See The Vamhndg^ Amient liisfopy, 
gen, N 1).), pp, 6$9 A, Wiedc- ii. (('ambndge, 1924), pp. 356 note-, 
mann, Dm alte AgypUu (Heidelberg, 403 note*, 694; A. Rods, in Revue 
X920), pp. 10, 271 iq. There is still iie tllhtoire des Religiou^^ xc. (1924) 
no general agreement among ciitics pp. 134-138. 
and historians as to the probaldc date 
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of his other deceased relations in the little grass huts 
which stand near his dwelling, for in them these ghostly 
beings are believed to reside.^ But at the same time the 
people acknowledge the existence of a high god 01 Supreme 
Being whom they call Imana He is spoken of by some of 
our authorities as the Creator of the World ; “ and though 
Father Van der Burgt, a high authority on the language and 
religion of the Warundi or Barundi, denies that Imana is 
conceived of as a Creator in the strict sense of the word, by 
which he means one who creates something out of nothing, 
he admits that in the opinion of the natives, Imana, eithei 
alone or with the help of two otliei spirits, Rikiranga and 
Riyangombe, made all visible things, and that he is supposed 
to dispense life and death, prosperity and misfortune to his 
creatures.^ The real religion of the Warundi, he tells us, Tii<*ieai 
consists in the worship of evil spirits whom they identify 
with the souls of the dead. Imana is a spirit superior to all undi the 
the others ; he is the first of the ghosts, he has oi'deied and 
arranged everything, and, in the view of the Warundi, he is 
the master of everything in our planetary system.'^ Although 
the Warundi say that Imana has set everything in older, 
and that he still intervenes in everything, bestowing life and 
rain and the fruits of the earth, and healing diseases, yet 
their beliefs concerning him arc confused and inconsistent ; 
for sometimes they confound him with the spiuts of the 
dead, and sometimes they regard him as a sort of l^an, who 
embraces and includes all created beings. Further, they look 
upon him as their national god, and think that he was the 
first ancestor of their tribe, of their kings, and even of the 
whole human species. In short, as Father Van der Burgt 
remarks, it is very difficult to form an exact idea of Imana, 
and the difficulty is increased by the loose way in which the 
Warundi employ the name Imana. Thus, they apply it to 
a sacred grove, to the king of Urundi, to a cock, to the 
sacred bull, to the sacred lance, to amulets, and so forth. 

^ J. (>.ekan<)wski, im ** J. M. M. van der Dktion- 

Nil’KongO’‘ZxtH'i(hc>is;t'biety 1, (I.eip/ij', naire Frat^ixis-Ki} undt (B<»is-lc4>uc, 

1917) p. 298; II. Meyei, 1903), p. 135. 

(Leipzig, 1916), p. 119. ^ 

^ J. Czekanowski, i. 301 ; ^ J. M, M, van der Burgt, Dkiion- 

II. Meyer, Di$ Baumdi, p, 120. nain Fran^aisKtrumii^ p. 167. 
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Supiemc 

Being 

called 

Imana 

among the 

Banya- 

ruanda of 

Ruanda. 


Further, they call Imana by many diffeient names, and con- 
fuse or identify him with many different deities.^ Yet they 
neither sacrifice nor pray to him. They seem to regard 
him as a Being too lofty to be approached by man, and they 
turn for help rather to the inferior deities, who, having been 
once men themselves, are believed to be more closely knit 
to humanity,® 

The like vagueness and uncertainty characterize the con- 
ception of Imana in the neighbouring province of Ruanda. 
He is said to be the Creator, yet his relations to the inferior 
divinities are not clearly defined. The idea which the 
Banyaruanda have of him is dim and misty. He is said 
to have created the first man and woman and to have* 
given them fire. He is the master of thundei, lightning, 
and rain ; and people pray to him in some such words 
as these: “Be favomablc to me, Imana, thou who hast 
made me, who hast made my father, and my grandfather, 
and my grandfather’s father, and my grandmother, and 
my grandmother’s mother, and my own mother. He has 
healed me, how has he healed me!” Yet the Banya- 
ruanda do not sacrifice to Imana. Hence he plays no 
part in their worship, and his only function is to satisfy 
what wc may call a theoretical or philosophical craving,* 
His home would seem to be in the sky. lie is spoken of as 
the King of Heaven, and he is said to have created animals 
and plants in the sky, where men at first lived with him in 
bliss, for sickness and suffering were then unknown,** Besides 
his proper name Imana, the Supreme Being is known in 
Ruanda under various titles, such as Rugaba^ “ The Giver ”, 
from a verb kugaba, “ to give ” ; Rulevia^ “ The Creator ”, 
from a verb kidenia^ “to create”; and Rugim, “He who 
makes to possess”, from a verb kugira^ “to make to 
possess 


^ J. M. M. van der Biirgt, op, cif, 
p 214 j H. Meyer, I>u> Rarwili, pp. 
I2p jy. 

H Meyer, Die Barundi^ p. 120. 

^ J. Czekanowski, Forsthun^en tm 
Nil - /Congo - Zm sell engeb let, i, 301 ; 
A. Ainoux, “Le Culte de la SocMti 
Secrete cles Imandwa au Ruanda”, 
Anthropos, vii. (1912) p. 285, 


^ Lc P Loupiah, “Tradition c*t 
L^gende de$ Batut&i^sur la Creation 
du Mqnde et leur ttablisscment au 
Ruanda”, Anlhvpos, lii. (1908) pp. 
3 > 5 » 

^ A. Ainoux, “Le Culte dc la 
Socidld Secrete des Imandwa au 
Ruanda”, Anl/iropos, vii, (1912) p. 

333. 
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In Kiziba, a district of Tanganyika Teiritory to the Belief m a 
west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the natives entertain 
similar idea of the Supreme Being, whom they call Rugaba. called 
But they can give no exact account of him. He is believed 
to have created men and cattle, and so long as man lives natives of 
he. is thought to be in the power of Rugaba. Yet the 
people never sacrifice and seldom pray to Rugaba It 
is said that only in the case of a difficult birth do they 
appeal for help to the Creator of Men.^ Thus the name 
Rugaba given to the Supieme Being in Kiziba coincides 
with one of the titles applied to him in Ruanda. 

Of all the native tribes who inhabit the lake region of iia. 
Central Afiica, the Baganda, who give their name to the 

Ill 1 A.-I UEjaild.t 

Uganda Protectoiate, are probably at once the most powerful 
and the most advanced. They occupy the country which 
borders on the north-western shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
bounded on the east by the head waters of the Nile, where 
the great river flows out of the great lake. The Baganda Then 
worship, or rather worshipped till lately, a number of national 
gods, wffio appear to have been at one time human beings, 
noted for their skill and bravery in their life, and raised to 
the rank of deities after their death/*^ The theory of the 
human origin of the national gods of Uganda is strongly xhe wor- 
confirmed by the practice of worshipping every dead king in 
a special temple, where his jawbone and navel-string were 
preserved with religious care, and where his spirit was 
regularly consulted as an oracle by a medium or prophet, 
who was believed to be directly inspired by the ghost.® 

‘‘ The ghosts of kings ”, we are told, were placed on an 
equality with the gods, and received the same honour and 
worship ; they foretold events concerning the State, and 
advised the living king, warning him when war was likely to 
break out The king made periodical visits to the temple, 
first of one, and then of another, of his predecessors. At 
such times the jawbone and the umbilical cord were placed 
on the throne in the temple, and the King sat behind them ; 

1 H Kiziba^ Land umi Leute 1911), p. 271. 

(Stuttgail, 1910), pp 125 $q, •'* J, Koscue, Tk^ Baganda, pp. 282 

J. Koscoe, The Baganda (I^ondon, 
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they were handed to him, and he examined them and 
The wor- returned them to the custodian,''^ Yet even more important 
ancestral in the practical religion of the people appear to have been 
spiuts. |.]^g ghosts of their own depaited kinsfolk, for ghosts were 
believed to possess an incalculable power for good or evil, 
and they were worshipped in small shrines built near their 
graves, where offerings of beer and clothes were made to 
them by their relatives.^ Thus on the whole the religion of 
the Baganda may be described as essentially a worship of 
the dead. 

Worship of At the same time the Baganda acknowledged the 
God cdied existence of a Supi'eme God, the Creator, whom they named 
Katonda Katonda. He was called the Father of the Gods, because 
H™gaiida!^° he had created all things, including the inferior deities, who, 
after appearing on eaith in human form for some time, 
returned to God. However, not much was known about 
Katonda, and he received little honour and attention. He 
had a temple on the Banda Hill in the Kyagwe distiict, 
but it was only a small hut, much inferior to the temples of 
the God of Plenty and the God of War. He had a medium 
or prophet who gave oracles by night ; no fire or light was 
allowed to burn in his temple. Offerings of cattle were 
occasionally made to him ; some of the animals were killed, 
but most were decorated with a bell round the neck and 
allowed to roam about during the day, while at night they 
were brought to one of the huts. The king somctime.s .sent 
as a special offering an animal which was never killed. 
Indeed, he annually despatched a gift of an ox and a milch 
cow to the temple, and he worshipped the deity on behalf of 
his people and of the country. But Katonda never came to 
earth, nor did he take any active part in ruling the world ; 
he left the management of affairs to the inferior gods, his 
sons. A common saying of the people was that the Creator 
had done his work, and there is no need to disturb him ; 
the task of carrying on the business of this sublunary 
sphere had been deputed by him to other deities, whose 
duty it was to see that all went on smoothly;'^ 

1 J. Roscoe, 7 'ke Baganda^ p. 283. /V/., 7 'weuty-fm Yean in East Afnta 

2 J. Ro&coe, The Baganda^ pp. 273* (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 136 Com- 

2^5 pare C, T. Wilson and K. W. Folk in, 

3 J. Roscoe, The Baganda^ p. 312 ; Uganda and the Rg^'/tmn Soudan 
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The Sky-god Gulu is said by the Baganda to have Descent of 
been a son of Katonda and father of Kintu, the first man o^^j'ganda 
who came to earth, and who reigned as the first king of^^ym 
Uganda. All the kings of Uganda traced their descent in 
an unbroken line to Kintu and hence to his grandfather, 
the Supreme God Katonda.^ 

Ankole is a district lying to the south-west of Uganda. The 
The country is hilly, interspersed with tiacts of rolling 
grassy plain and valleys. A few of the hills are extinct 
volcanoes, in the craters of which nestle lakes of clear 
water embowered in luxuriant tropical vegetation.^ The 
climate is healthy and the country lends itself well to 
cattle-breeding ; the governing class consists of a people 
who are entirely pastoral in their habits. They are known 
among the neighbouring tribes as Bahuma or Bahima, 
though they themselves prefer to be called Banyan kole. 

They are a tall, fine race, though physically not very strong 
Women as well as men aic above the usual .stature of their 
sex in other tribes. The features of these pastoral people 
are good : they have straight noses with a biidge, thin lips, 
finely chiselled faces, heads well set, and a good carriage ; 
indeed, apart from their swaithy complexion and short 
woolly hair there is little of the negroid about them. They 
undoubtedly belong to the Ilamitic stock, and they differ 
from other branches of Bahuma in having kept their race 
pure by refraining fiom intermarriage with members of 

(London, i<SS2), i. 206: “They [the “ Fmther Notes on the hlanneis and 
Banranda] believe in a Siipieme Being Customs of the Biigand.i ”, <?/ 
who made the woild and mankind, //zz* Anflmpolo^i^ical xxkh. 

and whom they call Katonda, or the (1902) pp. 25, 26, with the genealogical 

Creatoi, hut they olFei no woiship to table, plate ii ; /z/., The Ba^iiamUt, pp. 

him, as they consider him loo exalted 136, 214, 460 sqq. In the tradition 

to pay any icgard to mankind, ''i'lum recorded in this last passage (pp. 460 

principal objects of worship aie inferior sqq,) Kintu is said to have manied 

gods or devils called hthanP This Nambi, daughter of Oulu, the king 
statement must be coirected by Mr of Heaven ; but he is not spoken of 

R(jscoe’s fuller an<l moie accurate as a son ol Oulu, For the legimd of 

evidence It seems probable that other Kintu and Nambi, see also Sir Harry 

general statements as to African Supreme Johnston, The L^^amia ProUitorate 

Beings, who are said not to be wor- (London, 1904), 11. 700 sqq, 
shipped, might have to be similarly 

limited or corrected if wc knew nunc 2 J, Roscoe, The Banyankoh (Cam- 
about the religion of the people. bridge, 1923), p. 3. Compare uL^ 

^ J, Roscoe, Twenty'^five Yem^ in The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 

East Afnca^ pp. 137, 138; ?V/., 1915), pp. roi zry. 
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negro tribes. Their ancestors must long ago have invaded 
and conquered the aboiigines, who were true negioes and 
The negro devoted to agriculture. The conquerors did not exterminate 
the Original inhabitants of the land but reduced them to a 
Bahera, state of Serfdom, in which their descendants continue to this 
day. These serfs or peasants are known as Bahera. They 
cultivate fields of millet for their own use, keep a few sheep 
or goats with which to buy wives or pay fines, and serve 
their masters the Bahuma or Banyankole, for whom they 
perform all the menial tasks and diudgery of transport, of 
building huts and cattle-kraals, and so forth, as well as 
supplying them with beer and any vegetable food they 
may lequire^ This superposition of a tribe of conquering 
Hamitic herdsmen on an aboriginal negio population of 
agricultural peasants, with a consequent division of the 
people into two classes which differ fundamentally from each 
other in race, as well as in theii habits and modes of life, is 
characteristic of other parts of the Lake region of Central 
Africa ; it recurs notably in Bunyoro, as we shall see 
presently. 

Ruhanga, The Bahuma are not a very religious people ; the gods 
goVof the trouble them much, and they do not often trouble 

Bahuma, the gods. Their chief deity is named Ruhanga. He lives, 
tiirsky but ^he sky, and he is known as the Creator 

isnotwor- and Powerful One. The world is said to belong to him: 

SlllDDCCl ^ * 

his favour brings life, his anger inflicts sickness and death. 
Yet he leceives no worship and no offerings ; he has neither 
temple nor priest, and people do not pray to him. However, 
they utter his name in certain ejaculations, such as Tata 
Ruhanga, an exclamation of joy, accompanied by the 
clapping of hands, at the birth of a child. Also they some- 
times cry out, “ May Ruhanga heal you ! ’’ {Ruhanga akut- 
ambire). Still, everybody knows Ruhanga and acknow- 
ledges his existence ; he is the great benefactor from whom 
they receive all the good in life as a matter of course and 
without any thought of making him a return in the shape 
of offerings. He is said to have created a man Rugabc and 
his wife Nyamatc and sent them to people the earth. They 

' J. Roscoe, Tht Nart/imt Bantu, Afiiia (London, clc., igza), pp. 53, 
pp. 102 \q. ; id., 7 'he Bou! 0/ Cfiitial $6 it].-, id., 'I'he JhinyaiiMe, pp. i, <>4. 
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had a son Isimbwa, who was the first of a dynasty of kings 
that ruled the country. These kings did not die, but 
became the gods of the land. They had no temples, 
but there were certain men and women who professed 
to be their mediums or prophets and claimed the power 
of healing diseases and otherwise helping the people.^ But, 'iheiehgion 
as happens with so many African peoples, the most 
important part of the religion of the Bahuma is the wor- miimiy 
ship of the dead. All classes of the people, from the 
king downwards, have or had till lately shrines for their 
family ghosts, to whom they daily offer milk from certain 
cows which are specially dedicated to the use of these 
august beings.^ 

Similarly the Bambwa, a turbulent tiibe of mountaineers a Cieatoi 
inhabiting the western slopes of the Ruwcnzori range, 
acknowledge the existence of a Creator, but pay him nonotwot- 
worship and make him no offerings. The only supernatural 
beings whom they believe to exert any real influence on Hamiwa 
their lives are the spirits of the dead, which accordingly 
require to be propitiated by offerings. Children are named 
after ancestors, because the ghosts are supposed to become 
the guardians of their youthful namesakes, the ghosts of 
men looking after boys, and the ghosts of women taking 
girls under their protection ** 

To the north-west of Uganda lies Bunyoro or Kitara, as Runyoio or 
it should rather be called, which was at one time the largest 
and most powerful of all the independent kingdoms in the 
lake region of Central Africa. It was not until some three or 
four generations ago that the territory and power of the 
kingdom began to dwindle in consequence of the encroach- 
ments of its great enemies, the Baganda.^ Most of the 
country is a rolling plain covered with coarse gras.s. Yet 
the flora is very rich and varied, though during the dry 
season little meets the eye but a .scorched and arid 
waste. 'I'lic advent of the rains produces a sudden outburst 
of tropical growth which transforms the desert as by magic 

^ J Roscoe, The Northern Banln^ 25 
p. 131; td.^ The Banyankole^ p* 23, J . Rohcoc% (C’ambrkigc, 

In the fomer work the author gives 1924), pp. 148 

the name of the cliicf deity as Lugaba. ^ J. Roscoe, *rhe Bakitaia or Ban- 

5 * J. Roscoe, The Banyankok^ pp. yoro (Cambridge, 1923), p. i- 
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into a beautiful garden. On the whole the country is best 
adapted to the rearing of cattle^ 

The two The dominant people of Bunyoio oi Kitara are not 

Smyo^o, negroes, but a branch of the Hamitic stock, akin to the 
the Bahuma of Ankole At some early date their ancestors 

Banyoro”* invaded the country, apparently from the north-east, con- 

(Kitaia) quering and subjecting to their rule the negro aborigines, 

and the it ^ t-i r a i i T. i 

subiect These conquerors, like those of Ankole, were pastoral 

Baheia nomads commonly known as Bahuma ; and the conqueied 

negro aborigines, as in Ankole, were called Bahera, and 
subsisted chiefly by a rude sort of agiiculture. The relations 
between the conquering herdsmen and the subject faimers 
were much the same as in Ankole, though m Bunyoro the 
division between the two races has not been maintained 
with the same rigour, the rulers sometimes allowing members 
of the subject people to lank as freemen and to marry 
women of the pastoral clans. The result of the inter- 
marriage has been to modify the customs and to some extent 
the physical type of the dominant race and to assimilate 
both to those of the aborigines/*^ 

Belief of the The Banyoro or Bakitara arc reported to have had many 

a gocr^ objects of worship, but only one god, Ruhanga, the creator 

Ruhanga, and father of mankind. With him were associated the 
and Fathei^ names of Enkya and Enkyaya Enkya, two mysterious beings 
of Man- whose identity it is not easy to separate from that of 
Ruhanga. One of Mr. Roscoe's native informants asserted 
that the three were a trinity and yet one god ; but as he 
had been for some years a devout Christian, in constant 
attendance at the Roman Catholic Mission Station, his 
statement may have been coloured by Christian ideas. 
The general impression which Mr. Roscoc received fiom his 
inquiries was that the belief of the Bakitara was entirely 
monotheistic, and that if the three beings were not one deity, 
then Enkya and Enkyaya Enkya .were subordinate gods 
whose appearance in the native theology was later than that 
No temples of Ruhanga. No temples or priesthoods were dedicated to 
of Ruhanga three ; but in time of distress or need people 

called upon Ruhanga and more frequently on Enkya, stand- 

1 J. Roscoc, 7 %' Pakitam^ pp. 3, 5. 

2 [. Roscoc, 'The Rakitani, pp. 6 12 u/. 
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ing in the open with hands and eyes raised skywaids, while 
they prayed. Thus Ruhanga was apparently conceived of 
as dwelling in heaven. But on the whole he was supposed 
to have retired fiom active participation in the affairs of the 
world which he had created ; and people generally turned 
for help, not to him but to a misty and somewhat bewildei- The Cach- 
ing collection of beings called the Bachwezi, supposed to 
be immediate descendants of Ruhanga, but completely sub- 
ordinate to him. They were regarded as immortal and 
almost divine. After living as men in the country for 
many years, these Bachwezi suddenly depaited, leaving 
behind them their priests, who could communicate with them 
and obtain blessings and favours from them for the peopled 

It seems to have been especially in seasons of di ought, i*ia3'eiftund 
when the ordinary means foi piocuring rain had been 
employed without effect, that an appeal was made to uim. 
Ruhanga to have compassion on the people and unlock the 
celestial fountains Thus, when the local rain-makers had 
sought in vain to wring the needed showers from the 
reluctant sky, when the crops were dying and the pasturage 
failing, the people used to petition the king, who accord- 
ingly instructed the chief rain-maker of the district to 
dischaigc his office, and supplied him with a red and 
black bull, a ewe, a black he-goat, and two white fowls, 
the colours of the creatures being chosen to represent the 
sky in different aspects, bright, dark, and variegated. The 
rain-maker told the king’s mcs.sengcrs which of the animals 
he would require for the offering, and these were put in his 
hut and remained there all night. Early next morning the 
rain-maker and his assistant set out with the destined 
victims for the sacred shrine. One of these holy places, 
where solemn intercessions were made for rain, Mr Roscoc 
was allowed to visit. It was a glade in the deep forest, 
where the overarching boughs of tall trees shed a religious 
gloom over the quiet place. At one end of the glade were 
two pits, of no great depth, which were said to have been 
dug by the hand of Ruhanga himself. A few feet away 
among the bushes stood some water-pots, which were used 

^ J. Roscoe, 77 /tf Ikihtma^ pp. 21 sq. Compare 4 /., The Not the) n Baniui 
p. 91. 
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during the ceremony to work the sympathetic magic that 
formed an important element of the rite. When one of the 
victims had been killed, some of the blood was poured into 
each of the pits, and its body was cast into one of them. 
Then a vessel of water was brought from a neighbouring 
spring, and the rain-maker raised his hands and prayed thus 
to Ruhanga : Ruhanga, bless us. Thou king of all the 
earth, hear us The people are dying fiom hunger/’ With 
much ceremony the water was then poured into some of the 
pots and left exposed to the air, in order to diaw down rain 
by sympathetic magic.^ Thus in the ritual of the Bakitara, 
as in that of so many ’other peoples, religion is blent with 
and reinforced by magic 

White bull Sometimes when rain failed to come, one of the rain- 
makers would send to the king to tell him that it was 
forr.un necessary to make a special offering at an empty pit far 
away in the wilderness. A white bull was demanded as the 
offering, and with it the rain-maker and his staff set off for 
the pit. There the bull was offered to Ruhanga and then 
killed near the pit, while prayers for rain were put up. It 
is said that rain invariably fell a short time after the 
ceremony.^ 

Ruhanga Apparently Ruhanga was believed to be married, for a 
story is told of a dispute as to precedence between his three 
giandsons grandsons, which Ruhanga settled by means of three pots of 
milk which he gave the brothers one evening to hoUl atrd 
not put down. In the morning Ruhanga decided in favour 
of the youngest, Machuli, because his pot alone was full of 
milk, while the pot of the second brother was not frtll, and 
the pot of the eldest brother was empty. Ruhanga declared 
that Machuli, the youngest, .should rule them all, that his 
second brother, Mugati, should look after his milk, and that 
the eldest brother, Musiganjo, should be the slave of all, to 
build, and to carry, and to eat potatoes.” 

Stoiy of Like many other African tribc.s, the Ranyoro or Bakitara 
o^f D°"th" origin of death to a doom of their great God. They 

the woman say that at one time men rose again from the dead and came 

and 
dog. 


^ [• Roscoc, The Bakitnmy pp. 28*30. 
^ f. Koscoe, The BahRtinr, pp. 31 u/ 

® J. Roscoc, 7he Hahtma^ pp. 356 
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back to their friends on earth. Only animals did not enjoy 
the privilege of resurrection ; when they died they remained 
dead. Now there was a man who lived with his sister, and 
she had a dog of which she was very fond, and the dog 
died. When people rose again from the dead, it was the 
custom that all the living adorned themselves in their best 
to go and meet their risen friends. The man and his friends 
said to his sister, Put on your good clothing and come to 
meet the risen But she answered, No. Why should I 
go when my dog is dead and gone ^ ” Ruhanga overheard 
her reply and was angry. He said, “ So people don’t care 
what becomes of the dead. They shall not rise again, for 
death will end their careers.” So now, when a man dies, 
he docs not rise again from the dead.^ 

A different story of the origin of death was recorded by Anotij<*i 
Emin Pasha among the Banyoro or Bakitara. They sa}^ 
that in primeval times people were numerous on the earth ; Death, the 
they never died but lived for ever. But as they greiv pre- 
sumptuous and offered no gifts to the great Magician ” 
who rules the destinies of man, he was angiy and killed 
them all by throwing the whole vault of heaven down upon 
the earth. But in order not to leave the earth desolate, the 
great Magician” sent down a man and woman from above. 

Both the man and the woman had tails. They begat a .son 
and two daughters who married. One daughter bore a 
loathsome beast, the chameleon ; the other daughter bore a 
giant, who was the moon. Both children grew up, but soon 
they quarrelled ; for the chameleon was wicked and .spiteful, 
and at last the great Magician ” took the moon up to the 
place in the sky whence it still looks down upon the earth. 

But, to keep in remembrance its earthly origin, it waxes, 
growing large and bright, and then wanes as though it were 
about to die ; yet it docs not die, but in two clays passe.s 
round the honV.on from east to west and appears again, tirerl 
from its journey and therefore small, in the western sky. 

But the sun was angiy with his new rival and burned him, 
and you may sec the marks of burning on the moon’s face 
any clear and moonlit night As for the chameleon, his 
progeny peopled the earth ; in time they dropped their tails, 

* J, Rtjscoc, RMtma, p. 337. 
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and the original pallor of their skin changed into a dusky 
hue under the torrid beams of an African sun. Down to 
the present hour the heavenly bodies are inhabited by people 
with tails who have many herds of cattle.^ 

Thecha- This legend of the origin of death combines two 
raeieon and mythical oersonaoes, the chameleon and the moon, who 

the moon ^ ^ t 1.1 • r 

in stones of usually appear in diflerent versions of the myth, in one of 
the Oii^n the chameleon is repiesented as the messenger whose 

of Death / , , r • 1 • 1 m • 

tardy pace robbed man of the boon of immortality, while in 
the other the monthly return of the moon after its apparent 
decline and destruction is contrasted with the fate of man, 
who dies and returns no more/'^ Perhaps Emin Pasha’s 
native informant confused the two distinct versions of the 
stoiy. 

ThoBasoga Immediately to the cast of Uganda, but separated fiom 
of Busoga. Qjf Nile, where the liver issues from 

Lake Victoria Nyanza, lies the province of Busoga. Its 
native population, the Basoga, are pure negroes of the same 
type as the agricultural peasants of Bunyoro or Kitara. 
Their features are those generally known as negroid ; the* 
nose is almost bridgeless and flat, the face round, with thick 
but not generally protuberant lips. The chief industiy is 
agriculture, but cattle, sheep, and goats are i cared, and most 
of the peasants keep a few fowls. In temperament the 
Basoga arc much more submissive and pacific than the 
Baganda and Banyoro. From time immemorial they have 
been subject and liibutary to one or other of the surround- 
ing nations, particularly the Banyoro and Baganda ; and 
this subjection to different foreign rulers may help to 
explain certain differences which have been noted in the 
customs of the several districts. The country is open, 
undulating, and reinaikably fertile ; travellers have long 
admired the vast stretches of arable land interspersed with 
great groves of plantains and plots of sweet potatoes.** At 
the present day, unfortunately, under the rule of the native 
chiefs, the people of this naturally rich and fruitful country 

1 Emin Pasha in Cent>al Africa sqq,^ 60 .w/., 63 jiqq, Soc also above, 

(London, 1888), pp. 92 pp. 136, 149, 163, 169, 173, 177, 

2 77ie Belief in Immorlalily and /he 217 221. 

1-Vbnhij> q//he Dead^ i, 60 sq,, 6s ^^qq»i ^ J. Koscoc, 'Jhc Northein Bantu^ 
Folk-lore in the Old TeUament^ i, 52 pp. 197-200; hLfPheBa^tie^u^p\%^ysq, 
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have sunk into a miseiable condition, and famine has 
attacked them more than once.^ 

The Basoga retained their ancient pagan faith and Behdofthe 
practised their ancient pagan customs long after these were ^ supreme 
almost extinct among their neighboms the Baganda, with Bung 
whom they are closely connected by language and habits. Kltolidaor 
They believe in a Supreme Being whom, according to some Mukama 
authorities, they call Katonda, the name which the Baganda 
also apply to their chief or only god. The name is said 
to signify Creator, being derived fiom a verb kutonda^ *‘to 
create Perhaps the name may be due to the once 
dominant influence of the Baganda in the country. In the 
Central District of Busoga the Cieator, who made man and 
beast, is named Mukama. At one time he is said to have 
lived in a deep hole on Mount Elgon, where, with his sons, 
he worked iron and foiged all the hoes which were first 
introduced into the land. Thus far, therefore, Mukama 
would seem to be an African Vulcan rather than a Jupiter 
However, he is also believed to be the creator of all rivers, 
which are said to have their source at his mountain home. 

Oddly enough, any child that happens to be born with its Any child 
teeth already cut is taken to be an incarnation of Mukama. Its teeul^cut 
On its birth a hut i.s built for such a child and a high fence egarUed 
is erected around it ; there the mother is lodged with her "ncam 
infant during the period of her seclusion. When that is 
over, the divine infant is exhibited to relatives and friends, observed at 
A vessel of water is brought from Lake Kyoga, together 
with a reed from the papyrus-grass, by the husband’s sister’s duid.* 
son, who ha.s to go secretly to the lake ; nobody may see 
him either going or returning. He takes with him four 
coffee-berries which he offers to the water-spirit of the lake, 
as he draws the water. When the time of seclusion is over, 
two houses are built for the reception of the child, one for 
a sleeping-room, the other for a living-room. To this new 
home the mother and child are conducted with great cere- 
mony. In front walks the husband*s sister’s son, carrying 

' J. Roscoe, 71 t& Soul of Cenbal Anthofo^^ iil (1908) p. 2x7? M. A. 

A/ruaf p. 292, Condon, “ Contributions to the Ethno- 

graphy of the Basoga- Bataniba, Uganda 

^ N. Stam, <*The religious Con- Protectorate”, Andirofos, vi. (1911) 
ceptions of some Tribes of Buganda”, p, 38 1, 
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the papyrus - reed as a spear, and behind him follow a 
number of medicine-men. Next comes a woman carrying 
a native iron hoe, which she brandishes as she walks. She 
utters a shrill cry as women do in danger, in order to warn 
people of their approach. Behind her walk members of the 
parents’ clan, and the rear of the procession is brought up 
by the father and mother with the child. The mother is 
escorted into the living-room, where a sacred meal is par- 
taken of, and after the meal the child is brought out and 
has its head shaved, the water brought mysteriously fiom 
the lake being used both to wet the head for shaving and to 
wash it after it is shorn. When the ceremony of shaving is 
over, the father gives his shield to the child. The company 
remain three days with the mother and the holy infant On 
the third day the papyrus-reed is handed to the child, who 
is thereupon appointed governor over a portion of land. 
The mother remains with the child, for her husband resigns 
her to this pious duty, and her clan presents him with 
another wife to take the place of the Mother of God, who.se 
time and attentions are now devoted to the care of the 
infant deity. For the child is regarded as a God, being 
no other than an incarnation of the Creator Mukama, and 
people come to pray to him for whatever they happen to 
want When the god dies, for he is mortal, a medium or 
prophet is appointed to hold communion with his departed 
spirit and to impart his precious answers to the suppliants 
who come to consult the oracle.^ Thus we see that there is 
much virtue in being born with teeth in Busoga. It secures 
for the happy possessor of the teeth the reputation of being 
a great god incarnate both in his lifetime and after death. 

Elsewhere in Busoga the Creator seems to have been 
known as Lubare, which in Uganda is the general name for 
any god. Under this name he had shrines in different parts 
of the country, to which people resorted to pray and sacrifice. 
The priest presented the offerings to Lubare, then killed the 
fowls in front of the shrine, and divided them. One half went 
to the people who had brought the offerings, and the other 
half went to the priesta" 

1 J. Ro.scoe, Tke Northern Bantu^ 2 Roscoe, The p. 104. 

pp. 248 sq^ As to lubare, “god’* (plural balubare)^ 
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But in Busoga, as in so many other parts of Africa, the in Busoga 
worship of the gods, including that of the Cieator, is over- 
shadowed by the worship of the dead. On this subject I Cieator 
will quote the evidence of Mi. John Roscoe, our best authority shadowed 
on the peoples of the Uganda Piotectorate, in which Busoga tiy the 
is included. He says : “ In all parts of Busoga worship of Jhe^^d!^*^ 
the dead forms a most important part of the religion of the 
people, and the belief in ghosts and the propitiation of them 
are the chief features of their most constant and regular acts 
of worship. The gods, with fetishes and amulets, are able 
to do great things for the living ; but, after all, it is the 
ghost that is most feared and obtains the most marked 
attention. In child-birth, in sickness, in prosperity, and in 
death, ghosts materially help or hinder matters ; hence it 
behoves the living to keep on good terms with them. It is 
because of this belief that people frequently make sacrifices 
of fowls and other animals to the dead and constantly seek 
their help. First and foremost, it is because of the firm 
conviction of the presence of ghosts that the elaborate 
funeral ceremonies are performed ... In the beliefs of 
these primitive people we must relegate gods to a secondary 
place after the worship of the dead.” ^ 

Mount Elgon is a large range or rather group of moun- Mount 
tain peaks rising in isolated grandeur on the borders of the s^^CTyand 
Uganda Protcctoiate and Kenya Colony (Biitish East Africa), if- caves. 

It occupies an area of many .square miles, and some of the 
peaks are very lofty, the snow lying on them for long periods 
of the year. Copious streams of water gush from springs 
far up the heights and flow down deep, luxuriantly wooded 
gorges, between which the ridges stand out like the ribs of 
a monster stretching away up the mountain sides. On these 
ridges are perched the villages of the natives, but at such 
wide intervals apart that, even with the cultivated ground 
about them, they appear but as specks on the vast slope of 
wild mountain. In some places the mountain breaks away 
in sheer cliffs hundreds of feet high, over the brink of which 

in the lanijuajje of Uganda, see J. the Anth}-o[>ohHtal JnstUuU, xxxii. 

Roscoe, The Rajiiifila, p. 371 ; ii/,, (1902)1)]). 73, 74. 

“ Further Notes on llic Manners and > J. Roscoe, The Norlltent RmUn, 

Customs, of the Baganda”, Journal of p. 24.5. 
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streams tumble into rocky basins far below. The faces of 
these cliffs are thickly draped with maiden-hair and other 
ferns, while a profusion of exquisite tropical or semi-tropical 
plants flourishes in the spray and moisture of the falling 
water. Most of these beautiful watei falls are sacred, and 
the natives resort to them for the healing of diseases Some 
parts of the mountain are honeycombed with large natural 
caves capable of holding hundreds of cows and several 
families of people. In these caves the natives, with their 
flocks and herds, used to find refuge when they were hard 
pressed by the raids of wailike enemies from the plains 
below. Most of the caverns arc appi cached by steep and 
nairow paths, which can easily be defended against attack, 
and some of them were foimerly always kept piovisioiied 
and ready for occupation in case of sudden need. So long 
as the raiders piowlcd in the neighbourhood, the cattle were 
kept in the caves during the day and taken out to graze by 
night Some of these caves have been examined, but they 
showed no sign of permanent habitation, the floois being 
smooth rock without any deposits.^ 

The Bagesu tribe on Mount Elgon is one of the most 
primitive of the negio tubes of Afiica, though the)” arc 
surrounded by other Bantu tribes much more advanced than 
themselves. They are an agricultural people, supporting 
themselves chiefly by the cultivation of millet and plantains, 
though they also keep a few cows, sheep, and goats.“ The 
clans into which the tribe is divided for the most part 
occupy separate ridges of the mountain and until lately used 
to be at constant enmity with each other, so that it was 
unsafe even for an armed man to wander in the territory 
of another clan. Only after harvest, when beer had been 
brewed, a universal truce was observed between all the 
clans ; the people, unarmed, roamed from village to village, 
drinking beer, dancing, and singing by day and by night, 
the festivity degenerating into saturnalia, in which the .sexes 
indulged their passions without any regard to the bonds 
of marriage. These orgies were all the more remarkable 

1 J. Ko&coe, 77ie Northern Ranfit, J. Roscoe, Noithan BmUu, 

pp. 161-163; pp. pp 161, 165 sq,, 168; ?;/., The 

^ Bt\qesu, pp. j, 12 sqq., 17 $g. 
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because at other times of the yeai the women of the liibe 
were stiictly chaste, and the men guaided their wives with 
jealous care^ Another pioof of the savagery of the Bagesu Ccmmb.ii- 
was their cannibalism. The dead were not buiied but earned 
out to waste land and deposited there. Then, when daikness 
had fallen, some old women, relatives of the deceased, stole 
out of the village, carved the corpse, and brought back the 
favourite joints to be cooked and devoured by the mourners 
This ghoul-like feast lasted for days, until the flesh had all 
been consumed, and the bones buint to ashes. The reason 
the people gave for not burying their dead was that, if they 
allowed a corpse to decay, the ghost would be detained near 
the place of death and would take his revenge by causing 
sickness among the children of the family." Thus with these 
savages the fear of the ghost was the source of cannibalism. 

It was also with them at least one of the motives which 
contributed to the prosecution of the blood-feud ; for we are 
told that, when a man had been slain, his relatives would 
keep up a feud against the clan who had killed him and 
would watch, it might be, for years for a chance of slaying 
some member of the clan, in order to pacify the ghost of 
their kinsman, whose wrath nothing but blood for blood 
could appease;" 

In spite of their savagery the Bagc.su arc reported to lit-iicfoUhc 
believe in a Creator, whom they call Weri Kubumba. But 
they did not often trouble him with requests of any kind. c.iiu-d Won 
If there was a year in which the cow.s did not bear well, the 
herdsmen took them to a specially prepared shrine ; one 
barren cow was offeicd to the god by the piiest, who then 
drank beer, on which a blessing had been pronounced, and 
puffed it over the other cows. The cow was then killed 


and a feast made for all the owners of cattle, after which the 
herds were driven back to their ordinary pastures.^ 

Offerings were also made to the Creator at the elaborate oiiViinRsto 
cercmonie.s of initiation, when all lads about the age of.^’C^'”’'’*'''' 
puberty had to undergo a very severe form of circumcision cumcision 


^ J. Rost'oe, The Mnthem Ihtutu^ 
pp. i6i, 189 \r/. ; hi, Tin 

pp. 3 rs-17 ; 44, Imcuty- 

five Years in Hast Afuea, pp. 241 .u/. 
J, Koscoc, The Nor than Hantu, 
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pp. lOr, 177 ((/. ; 44, The inti^esu, 
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before they were deemed fit to marry or to share in the 
councils of the men. These ceremonies commonly took 
place every second or third year in a district, but if the 
harvest happened to be a poor one and the supply of beer 
consequently scanty, the ceremony was postponed to another 
year. Early in the morning of the day appointed for the 
performance of the rite, the priest went to the mountain 
shrine of the Creator Weri, which was under the shade of a 
large tree and near a spring of water. He was attended by 
one or more followers, including the chief of the village in 
which the ceremony was to take place. They took with 
them a fowl, usually white, and two eggs ; the fowl was 
offered to the god, and was then killed and left at the foot 
of the sacred tree, while the eggs weie broken in the path 
for a snake which was supposed to live in the tree. In 
many parts of Africa a green snake, with a patch of orange 
under the head, haunts trees near springs, where it prcy.s on 
birds that come to sip the water. Such snakes arc always 
sacred. The paiticular tree-snake to which the Bagesu offer 
eggs may belong to this species. 

After the Creator had thus been propitiated with a fowl, 
and the tree-snake with egg.s, the boys who were to be 
circumcised were taken by the priest and the chief into the 
forest for another sacrifice to the god. If among the lads 
were any sons of chiefs or wealthy men, one or more bulls 
might be provided for the sacrifice and feast ; but if the lads 
were sons of poor men, the sacrificial victims would only be 
goats. One of the animals was taken with them into the 
forest and offered to the god, after which it was killed, and 
the contents of the stomach, mixed with water, were smeared 
over the bodies of the boys. A plentiful supply of cooked 
vegetable food and beer had also been brought, and the meat 
of the animal which had been offered to the god was cooked 
and eaten with the vegetables and beer as a sacred meal, 
while the priest pronounced the god’s blessing on each boy. 

When the meal was over and they had drunk freely of 
the beer, the boys returned at a run to the village. They 
arrived there about noon ; dancing went on vigorously, and 
the excitement grew apace. Up and down in an open 
space, surrounded by a crowd of spectators, pranced the 
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boys, brandishing heavy clubs, with which they were supposed 
to be repelling the assaults of an evil ghost ; but too often 
they missed the ghost and hit the spectators, so that broken 
heads were the order of the day, and sometimes the wounded 
succumbed to their injuries. In thus laying recklessly about 
them with their bludgeons the lads were supposed to be 
under the influence of a spirit, to whose account the blood 
spilt, the eyes blackened, and the bruises inflicted were 
doubtless debited. The excitement spread also among the 
crowd : women often grew hysterical, and, shaking in every 
limb, joined in the frenzied dance They, too, were believed 
to dance under the influence of the spirit. 

By this time the day had worn on to afternoon. The 'i he 

declining sun marked the appioach of the hour when the 
boys had to undergo the last, the fearful ordeal, from which, 
under pain of lifelong infamy, they dared not shrink. To 
brace them for it they had to repair once more at a run to 
the mountain shrine, there again to receive the blessing of 
the Creator conveyed to them by his priest. At the shrine 
the priest was waiting for them. To each boy he gave his 
blessing, and smeared the face and body of each novice with 
white clay. The visit to the shrine and the benediction at 
it occupied about an hour, and when it was over, what with 
the beer, and the dancing, and the prospect of the dreadful 
operation now looming immediately before them, the boys 
were wrought up to such a pitch of excitement that on their 
breakneck course back to the village (for they had again to 
go at a run) they needed guides to direct their steps and to'Jhu 
help them along. Immediately after their return they under- 
went the operation, each at his own village.* 

Sometimes, in serious sicknc.ssj a diviner discovered by Siicnficu 
the exercise of his art that the illness was brought about by 
the Creator Weri. Thereupon a goat and two long branches wcknesb. 
of a tree were brought to the house where the sick man lay. 

The branches were planted outside near the door to serve 
as a shrine or shelter for the Creator, and the goat was 
offered to him beside them. If the goat made water while 
the preparations for the sacrifice were afoot, it was a sign 
that the god accepted the offering, whereupon the animal 
^ J, Roscoc, The Bagesu^ pp. 27-32. 
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was led away, with drums beating, to the forest, where it 
was killed and eaten If, however, the deity did not thus 
signify his acceptance of the victim, the goat was taken back 
to the flock, and another goat was brought and tied near the 
tree for a short time, that it might be seen whether the god 
approved of it or not. If he showed by the usual sign that 
he accepted the offering, the goat was conducted to the 
forest and there sacrificed. After that the sick man no 
doubt either recovered or died.^ 

On the northern slopes of Mount Elgon there lived a 
clan called the Bakyiga, who, though they belonged to the 
Bagesu tribe, held little communication with the other clans. 
They, too, believed in the god Weri ; but in their opinion 
ghosts were the responsible agents in the affairs of life, and 
to these powerful spirits offerings were made whenever the 
medicine-man called for them “ 

When rain was wanted, the rain-maker offeied a fowl to 
rejoice the heart of the god, and he usually smeared some 
of the blood on his fetishes. Afterwards he sprinkled .some 
medicated water upwards towards heaven and round him on 
every side, calling upon the spirit to give rain.**^ This 
sprinkling of water heavenward suggests that the spirit who 
was asked to give rain had his abode in the sky, but whether 
he was identified with the Creator Weri we arc not informed. 

The Wawanga, a tribe of the Elgon District in Kenya 
Colony (British East Africa), recognize a god whom they 
name Were. In every village and on the path leading to 
the village may be seen small stones, usually oblong, which 
have been set up in honour of Were.'^ Sacrifices are offered, 
libations poured out, and prayers addressed to Were and 
the spirits of the dead at a ceremony which take.s place in 
honour of a deceased person at the season when the elcusine 
grain is sown ; but we are not told that the Were of the 
Wawanga is regarded as a Creator or Supreme Being, nor 
that he is thought to dwell in the sky. Indeed, in prayers 
addressed to him he seems to be identified with the spirit of 
a person recently deceased.^ However, the similarity of his 

J, Roscoe, The Bagesu^ p. 37. Wawjinj^a unci other Tiibcs* of the 

2 J. Roscoe, The Bagesu^ p, 4S. Klgon Dislnct, British East Africa”, 

2 J. Roscoe, The Bagesu^ p. 10 Jotirnal of ike R, Anthojiolos^ical InstU 

^ lion. Kenneth R. Dunclas, “The /w/f, xlm. (1913) pp. 31, 37. 
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name to the Weii of the Bagesu suggests that perhaps in 
one of his aspects he may claim a lofty position in the 
celestial hierarchy. 

The Akamba aie a Bantu tribe who occupy an extensive The 
territory in Kenya Colony (Biitish East Africa), at a con- 
siderable distance to the south of Mount Kenya. Their then 
country, known as Ukamba, comprises a scries of granitic 
mountain langes running roughly north and south, with 
great stretches of flat land lying between them. Many 
springs rise on the hills and at their foot, and the intervening 
plains sometimes present a park-like appearance, but oftener 
they are covered with thickets of thorny scrub. Great water- 
couiscs traverse these plains, but their beds are dry except 
at the height of the rainy .season. However, water can 
generally be obtained by digging holes in the clean white 
sand. At these holes women will sometimes sit for hours 
before they can fill their calabashes with the water which 
slowly oozes from them. The country as a whole is treeless : 
only on the tops of some of the higher mountains may be 
seen small lemnants of primeval forests. The woods which 
once clothed the hill-sides appear to have been cut down by 
the Akamba to make room for their fields. The western 
district, named Ulu, is the most fertile and best watered 
portion of the country ; on the other hand, in the eastern 
portion of Kitui, which is the most easterly district of 
Ukamba, the rainfall is very fluctuating, and severe famines 
occur at intervals of seven or ten years. On the eastern 
borders of Kitui the mountains cca.se and are succeeded by 
a flat, waterless, bush-covered desert, which stretches away 
unbroken to the valley of the Tana River. The fertility of 
the soil in this dc.scrt is extraordinary, but unless the 
wilderness can at some future time be irrigated by water 
from the river, it must remain useless to man.^ 

The Akamba subsist chiefly by agriculture, but they also 
keep cattle and value them highly,*'^ They appear to 

1 C. W. Iloblcy, lithmlo^i^f of the 26; I Ton. Chailcs Dundns, “History 
A’Kamha amt other Raht AjfUan of the R, Anthropo- 

(Cambridge, 1910), p. 3; ( 5 . xUii.( 1913) pp. 480. rj?-. 

Lmdblom, The Akamba^ Second 2 q, Lindblom, The Akamba^ pp. 
Edition (Uppsala, 1920), pp 22 475 sqq,^ 501 sqq. 
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The recognize the existence of a high god, whom they call 
recogmze a Mulungu or Engai (Ngai) or sometimes Chua, which means 
high god the sun.^ They look upon him as the creator of all things ; 
oSied hence they name him Mumbi, “ the Creator ”, from umba, 
Mulungu a verb which means “ to fashion ”, ‘‘ to shape ”, and is most 
wdiohves’m commonly applied to the shaping of pottery. Less often he 
the sky is called Mwatwangi, “the Cleaver”, from atwangga, “to 
cleave into pieces ”, because he is thought to have formed all 
living beings originally as one hews out a stool or some 
other object with an axe”. He is believed to be above the 
ancestral spirits (aim?/) and all the powers of natuie. Yet 
he seldom receives worship in the form of sacrifice or in 
any other way. He dwells in the skies at an indefinite 
distance and is held to be well-disposed towards human 
beings, but beyond that he has nothing to do with them. 
The Akamba say, “ Mulungu does us no evil ; so wherefore 
should we sacrifice to him?” It is only on rare and special 
occasions that they pray to him. At the birth of a child 
they have been heard to say, “ Mumbi, thou who hast created 
all human beings, thou hast conferred a great benefit on us 
by bringing us this child And when rain is wanted they 
sometimes pray, or seem to pray, for it to Mulungu-Ngai, 
yet such prayers, according to one account, arc really 
addressed to the ancestral spirits.^ 

Different But SO vaguc and indefinite is the conception which the 
Akamba have formed of this high god that a careful observer 
as to of them has even denied that they have any word for God 
According to him, the names Mulungu or Muungu 
and Ngai (Engai), *‘are merely collective words meant to 
denote the plurality of the spiritual world But this con- 
clusion is rejected by Mr. C. W. Hoblcy, one of our best 
authorities on the Akamba. He says : ‘‘ While it is recog- 
nised that great confusion of thought may exist on the 
subject among the bulk of the people, there is little doubt 
that the elders of itheinho^ or tribal shrines, are quite clear on 
the matter. Great care was taken to record only such infor- 
mation on the question as was furnished by this grade of 

lew. YiohUyy Baniu Beliefs and Hon. Charles Dunto, ** History 
3fa^(pc (London, 1922), p. 62. of ^xixiV\ Jownai of ike Auikro- 

^ G. Lmdblom, The Akamha^ pp. plogaal /miiiuiet xliii. (1913) p. 
244 S 3 S- 
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Kamba society. And as the cldeis of iihenibo correspond, 
in a measure, to the priestly castes of more highly developed 
communities, their opinion has a certain value, and we theie- 
fore feel justified in saying that the Kamba religion contains 
the concept of a high god ^ The same view is held by 
Mr, Gerhard Lindblom, a Swedish ethnologist who has made 
a very careful study of the tribe.^ Mr. Lindblom appears 
to be also right in holding that the Kamba conception of 
Mulungu is quite distinct from, and independent of, that 
of the ancestral spirits {aimii). He tells us that the natives 
generally, though not always, draw a sharp distinction 
between Mulungu and the ancestial spirits, and that Mulungu 
is believed to have created the first man who existed 
before death came into the world, and to dwell in the sky 
“among the clouds whereas the ancestral spirits are sup- 
pose to live in the earth or upon it These beliefs appear to 
be inconsistent with the hypothesis that Mulungu or Engai 
' is simply the spirit of the first ancestor of the tribe, or that 
he stands for the whole body of the ancestral spirits col- 
lectively. At the same time Mr. Lindblom admits that the 
terms Mulungu and aimu (anccslial spirits) arc often used 
by the Akamba indiscriminately, in particular that in their 
mouth Mulungu-Ngai is sometimes employed in the sense of 
aimu to denote the ancestral spirits.^ 

To an agricultural and pastoral people, living in a country Piayw and 
where there are no lakes, where the river-beds are generally Mulungu^ 
dry, and whcic the rainfall is uncertain, drought is apt towNgaim 
prove a great calamity, and it is no wonder that at such anlnght. 
times the Akamba should appeal to the Creator, Mulungu 
or Engai, to have pity on them and moisten their parched 
fields and pastures with the water of heaven. Scattered 
over the country are shrines or sacred places {inathembo^ 
singular ithcmbo\ where the people pra}^- and sacrifice to 
Engai or Mulungu for rain, and where also they worship 
him at times when pestilence has broken out among men or 

^ C. W. llobley, Banin Beliejs and fices, nor in any other way ’’ (p, 244). 

Mape^ p 62. But sacrifices to Mulungu are recorded 

^ G. Lindblom, 249 by Mr. C, W. Uobley, Hee below, 

sqq, Mr. Lindblom says ; Mulungu pp. 247 sqq^ 

is not worshipped at all (or at least ^ G. Lindblt)m, The Akamba^ pp, 

extremely seldom) by offering of sacn- 245-247, 
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beasts. Sacred places bearing the same name {jnathembd) 
are also dedicated to the worship of the ancestral spirits 
iaitmii). But whereas the sacred places of the ancestral 
spirits belong to a group of two or three villages, the sacied 
places of Engai or Mulungu belong to the whole country, or 
rather to each of the large divisions of the country. But 
whether dedicated to the deity oi to the spnits, these holy 
spots almost always include a sacred tree at which the sacri- 
Sacied fices are offered. In the shrines of Engai or Mulungu the 
tiiTsinmes sacred tree is regularly a fig tree of the sort which the 
Akamba call inunio. On the other hand, at the shrines of 
the ancestral spirits the sacred tree may be either a fig tree 
of the ninmo species, or another vaiicty of wild fig called 
muinboy or a tice called mutimdu} 

Pioceduie When a sacrifice for rain is to be offcicd to Mulungu or 
sacldkeb Nilgai at onc of his sacred places, the procedure is said to be 
for lain, as follows. The elders who are to take part in it miust 
observe continence on the preceding night and for six days 
Caiomoni.il following that on which the sacred meat was eaten. No 
Eating^ elder may participate in the rite who has the pollution of 
elders. death on him; that is to say, if his wife or child has died, 
and he has not completed the ceremony of purification which 
their decease obliges him to perform ; or again if he or one 
of his men has killed some onc, and the ceremony of purifica- 
tion designed to relieve a homicide from the guilt or defile- 
ment of bloodshed has not yet been carried out On the 
day appointed for the ceremony the cldcr.s assemble early in 
the morning and repair slowly to the sacred place, taking 
victim and ^ Usually of a black colour, as well as 

ofienngs. luillc, snufiT, and a small quantity of every kind of produce 
cultivated by the people. Among the produce thus con- 
veyed to the shrine arc millet, sorghum, bananas, sugar-cane, 
beans, sweet potatoes, and pumpkins, also beer made from 
sugar-cane (honey-bcer is forbidden), red bcad.s, cowries, 
leaves of a sweet-smelling plant, butter, and gruel. The 
men lead the goat and carry the milk, gruel, snufif, and 
beer, while the other things are carried to the tree by old 
women. 

The women in general arc not allowed to approach the 

1 C. W, llobley, Bantu Beliefs and lila^e^ p. 35, 
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tree, but dance together some way off. Six senior elders The 
and six old women are chosen and all proceed to the sacred 
tree. The men go first and taste a little of the milk, gruel, i^n-cred tree, 
and beer, which they spit out at the foot of the tree, and 
then give way to the old women, who go through the same 
ceremony. After that, the men return to the tree and pour 
the rest of the milk and so forth at its foot. Each elder 
now puts some of the snuff in the palm of his hand, takes a 
little and deposits the remainder. Next the women again 
come up and pour the foodstuffs at the foot of the sacred 
tree and smeai the butter on the trunk. When the offerings 
have thus been deposited, the officiating ciders pray as 
follows : “ Mulungu, this is food. We desire lain, and wives 
and cattle and goats to bear, and we pray God that our 
people may not die of sickness.” 

The sacrifice of the goat follows ; but before the animal The 
is slain, it is sanctified by being obliged to drink water 
mixed with the pulveiized roots of two sorts of trees (the 
mn^z and mutliumba). This done, they lead the goat up to 
the tree, set it up on its hind legs before the trunk, and cut 
its thioat, allowing the blood to pour over the offerings 
deposited at the foot of the tree. The upper portion of the 
skull with the horns is cut off’knd buried at the foot of the 
tree. Small pieces of meat are cut from every part of the 
carcase and from every internal organ and are laid also at 
the foot of the tree. The flesh is then divided ; the left 
shoulder and part of the back are given to the old women, 
while the elders take the rest. Each party, that of the men 
and that of the women, lights a separate fire kindled with 
the wood of a znumo tree, not that of the sacred tree, but of 
another of the .same species. The six men and six women 
each stick a fragment of the meat on a skewer of mumo 
wood, roast and eat it This is a ceremonial meal, and 
when it is over they divide up the rest of the meat, and may 
use firewood of any sort to cook it 

The sacrifice of the goat is called kutonya n^ondti, ‘‘ to The uica of 
pierce the sacrifice But the word sacrifice hardly ex- 
presses the meaning of n0io7idu^ which rather implies 
purification, or perhaps expiation, the underlying idea being 
that the goat is an expiatory gift offered for the sake of 
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relieving the countiy fiom the effects of the deity’s dis- 
pleasure and from the drought which is a consequence of 
his anger.^ 

Piayei to In another account of these sacrifices offeied to the 

prayer uttered by the men on depositing 
the offerings is said to be, “We pray to God {Engai) that 
rain may bless all our country After the sacrificial meal 
the bones are collected and placed on the fiie and covered 
with the contents of the stomach. The smoke which rises 
to heaven is said to be pleasing to Engai.® 

The house A little housc is always built at the foot of the sacred 
nt the eastern side, with the door facing the rising sun ; 

and two days before the time appointed for beginning to 
plant the crops a pot of water and one of food, as well 
as butter and milk, are placed in it. These offerings are 
said to be for Engai ; the pot of water is to remind 
him that rain is wanted, and the food represents the 
crops.* 

Ceteiiionies The Akamba of Kitui, which is the most arid and 
c?oprm‘''“ district of Ukamba, perform a curious ceremony 

dKJught. when their crops arc in danger of being blighted for lack of 
rain. They snare a couple of hyrax {Procania j/.) and 
carry them round the fields of standing ciops. Then they 
kill one of the animals and release the other. A fire is lit 
among the crop.s, and the heart, intestines, and contents of 
the stomach of the victim are placed upon it The smoke 
of the sacrifice is said to be pleasing to the deity, that is, 
to Engai. The carcase is not eaten.'”’ For some reason 
the Akamba appear to attribute to the hyrax a power of 
fertilizing their fields. Hence in Ulu, a district of Ukamba, 
the people mix the dung of the animal and other ingredients 
with some of the seed which they intend to sow ; the 
mixture is then burned In such a way that the smoke drifts 
over the field. The ashes of the fire arc afterwards mixed 
with the seed which is about to be sown. In Kitui, however, 
it is said that a live hyrax is carried round the fields by the 

* C. W. Hobley, Rantu Beliep and Magic, pp. 57 sq. 

Magic, pp. S 3 'SS- * C. W. Ilobicy, Hanlu Beliefs and 

* C. W. Ilobley, Bantu Beliefs mul Magic, p. 60. 

Hanh, p. 57. « C. W. Itoblwy, Bautn Beliej\ and 

® C. W. Ilobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic, pp, 60 sq. 
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villagers in procession ; the animal is then killed and its 
blood and entrails scattered over the ficld.‘ 

When a villager sees that his crops arc suffciing from Piayci 
drought or the ravages of insects, he will go to the bed of a 
river and cut the bianch of a tree called kindio which grows 
there. He then digs a hole in the ground among the crops, 
and plants the branch in it, together with an egg. On doing 
so he prays to Kngai, beseeching him to make his crops 
grow like the kindio tree, which never withcis.^ Here the 
prayer to the deity is reinforced by the magic of the ever- 
green tree. 

On returning from a succcs.sful raid, the leader of thcs.icnfice 
expedition used to sacrifice the largest ox of the captured 
cattle, and pray to Engai by way of thanking him for his capturing 
favours But the thank.sgiving ceremony never took place 
at a shrine {ithemho'), probably because the deity was 
supposed to shrink from personal contact with the man- 
slayers, at least while the blood or the smell of it was .still 
fresh upon them.''* 

The Akamba of Kitui believe that the spirits of their H.’ijirth of 
dead ancestors .sometimes pray to Kngai to give them 
another body, and that, if the deity grants their prayer, one 
of the spirits will be born again as a human infant. Their 
reason for thinking so is that a woman with child will 
sometimes dream of a dead man night after night, and if she 
afterwards gives birth to a son, they arc sure that the diild 
is no other than that same dead man come to life again ; so 
the infant is given his name.'' 

The Akamba of Kitui observe the widespread custom of niooti 
blood brothel hood, whereby two men make a sacred and 
lasting covenant of friendship by exchanging and swallowing sanriioncd 
a little of each other’s blood. If such a covenant is broken 
by the treachery of cither party, the Akamba are very 
shocked, and believe that Kngai will injure the traitor’s 
village, probably killing him and hi.s kinsfolk and his cattle. 

On this belief Mr. Iloblcy remarks that “it is often difficult 
to state with precision whether the high god or the ancestral 

' C. W. Ilobley, Panin PeUefs and * C. W. IloWcy, Pantu Btliefs and 

]). yi). Mofrie, j). 65. 

“ C. W. floldey, Pan/H PcHefs and < C. W. IloUey, Panin PePefi and 

Mc^k, p. 140. p. IS9. 
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spirits are meant when the term E^igai is here used. In 
this case, however, the high god is probably referred to 
And if the opinion be correct, it is a striking example of the 
belief in the concept of a personal God, who takes a con- 
tinual and minute interest in the doings of His creatures.’'^ 
When sickness prevails in a village of Kitui, the head- 
man consults a diviner, who may declaie that the spirit 
[imu) of some dead person is tioubling the people and must 
be appeased. To effect this desirable end, the headman 
walks round the village with some ashes in his right hand 
and a fowl in his left , on reaching a point opposite the gale 
of the village he releases the fowl and lets it fly inside. 
Then the bird is caught again, its throat is cut, and the 
knife is afterwards buried in the cattle pen. The children 
of the village eat the flesh of the fowl Thereupon the 
headman prays to Engai, begging him to remove the sickness 
and keep it from the village. Afterwards he prays to the 
spirit {iniji) of the dead person who is supposed to have 
brought the sickness. They say that tlicy pray to ICngai 
first because the spirit of the dead man has gone to him 
The spirits of the dead which chiefly afflict villagc.s arc those 
of deceased medicine-men who in their lifetime were believed 
to communicate with Engai in their dieams.*'^ 

Sometimes a goat instead of a fowl is employed to ward 
off sickness from a village. In that case the proceedings 
are as follows. The evening before the ceremony the head- 
man puts a stone in the fire of the hut and leaves it there 
all night. Next morning he calls a small boy and girl, and 
the boy leads a hc-goat round the outside of the village, 
followed by the girl For the success of the ceremony it is 
essential that the goat should be all of one colour ; a 
speckled goat would be useless. When the procession 
reaches the gate of the village, the headman takes half a 
gourd of water and places it on the goafs head between the 
horns. The stone is now fetched from the glowing embers 
of the fire in the hut ; by this time the stone is red hot, and 
when it is dropped into the bowl on the goafs head it fizzes 
and causes the water to boil and give off steam. A hole is 

1 C, W. Ilobley, Bantu Beliefs and ^ C. W, Hoblcy, Bantu Be Infs and 

MagtCy p, 249. Ma^iCf p. 13S. 
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next dng at the door of the headman's hut ; the headman 
himself holds the stone over the hole and prays saying, O 
Engai, I do not wish to see the sickness enter my village, 
so now I bury this stone and bury the sickness with it". 

The goat is not killed, but allowed to go free, so that it is a 
little hard to .see what part it takes in staving off the 
sickness. Apparently in this respect the chief reliance is 
placed on the fizzing hot stone, which, if it does not actually 
kill the sickness with which it is buried, may at least be 
thought to act as a powerful deterrent on his imagination in 
case he should meditate fiesh assault on the village.^ 

While we aie told that Kngai or Mulungu is vaguely Kn^m live 
supposed to live in the skjv it is also .sometimes .said that 
he dwells in the high mountains, inhabiting, for example, the ingh 
lofty Mount Kenya,** which, though it lises only half a 
degree south of th<i equator, is sheathed in glaciers for a 
perpendicular height of about four thousand feef* So 
stupendous a mountain, towering far beyond the limits of 
perpetual snow, might well be deemed the home of an 
African Sky«gocl. 

Other indications of the cclc.stial abode of Engai are his Engai 
association with the rain, with shooting stars, and with 
eclipses. The Akamba emphatically affirm that it is Engai, bhootm^ 
and not the ancestral spirits who sends the rain/' edlplel?'^ 

When a shooting star appears to fall on a sacred place 
(ithembo\ they think that lingai has descended to the shrine 
to a.sk for food ; so to appease his hunger they take various 
kinds of food to the spot or even sacrifice an animal.^ 

Again, eclipses arc said to be wrought by the high god 
Engai and to be an omen of sickness in the land. Accord- 
ingly, at an eclipse tlic headman of each village has to take 
two children and a goat. The goat is led round the outside 
of the village, and when it reaches the gate, an elder cuts a 
piece out of one of its ears and lets the animal return to the 


1 C. W, UohU-y, Htuitit Reliefs and 
Ma^i(, pp. 1 30 sq. 

C. W. IIoUt‘y, Hihnoloi*)/ of 
A^Kixmha and othsr East Afrkan 
Trde^, )>, 85 ; compare 0. Lindblom, 
77ie Alamlia^ p. 244. 

3 C. W Holiley, Baniti lUUeJs and 
Mafe, p. 63. 


W. J. Soil as, Primitive It an ten, 
Thiicl Ktlilioii (London, 1924), pp. 
X6 sq, 

C. W. Hoblc}, Rantn Reliefs and 
Majific, p. 63, 

« C. W. lloblcy, Bantu ReUe/s and 
Alagit, p. 64. 
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village. Then they smear white earth on the face, the 
stomach, and along the back of the goat to its tail.^ This 
remedy for an eclipse has never yet been known to fail ; 
invariably, after the whitening of the goat, the sun or the 
moon regains its former radiance. 

Thefiibt Yet another indication of the abode of the deity in the 
p,arenu gj-y. jg jhe legend that the first parents of the existing tribes 
dov°n by were thrown down by Mulungu from the clouds, bringing 
Muiungu. ^ a goat, and a sheep. The very place where 

they fell and built the first village is still pointed out.“ 
However, according to another and equally probable account, 
Engai produced the first man, the ancestor of the human 
race, out of an ant-hill by the sea. Hence the Kamba 
Adam is known as “ He who came out of the earth ”.® 

Kng.-Hoi A very notable feature in the Kamba religion is the 
association of Engai or Mulungu with sacred tiees; for 
vvX^crcd almost always, as we have seen, his holy places are at sacred 
figuota. ^ particular species.^ The way in which any 

fig tree came to be regarded as sacred and so to form the 
centre of a holy place, is said to have been as follows. In 
any particular village, long ago, there would be a woman 
who enjoyed a high reputation as a prophetess or seer, 
inasmuch as her prophecies always came tiue At her death 
she would be buried in the village, and after her death her 
spirit (imu) would take possession of another woman of the 
same village, who, thus inspired, would .speak in the name of 
the dead prophetess, saying, “ I cannot stay here, I am called 
by Engai, and I go to live at a certain tree ”, which .she 
would name. The tree thus designated became holy hence- 
forth. Four elders and four old women would then be 
chosen to go and consecrate it. They took with them earth 
from the grave of the prophetcs.s, and one of them, a relation 
of the deceased, would take a goat. Arrived at the tree, 
they deposited the earth from the grave at its foot and led 
the goat thrice round the trunk ; the goat was then sacrificed, 
and the delegates prayed, or rather addre.sscd the spirit of 
the dead prophetess, saying, “ We have brought you to the 

1 C. W. Hobley, Raiitu Beliefs and » C. W. Itoble-y, Bantu Beliefs and 

p. 259. Manic, p. 26. 
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tree you desire Aftei that a small hut was built on the 
spot. From time to time it is usually rebuilt before a great 
ceremony takes place at the tree. The elders who build the 
hut must have their heads shaved next morning, but they 
are obliged to shave one another, no one else is permitted to 
discharge that holy office. The shorn locks are then hidden, 
probably to prevent an enemy from bewitching them by 
means of the clippings.^ 

However, this explanation of the origin of a sacred place 
would apply to the foundation of shrines sacred to ancestral 
spirits as well as to Engai or Mulungu ; indeed, it appears 
to hold good especially of the shrines of ancestral spirits, 
since it is the spirit of a dead woman who is supposed to 
have been mainly instrumental in instituting the sanctuary 

The association of the Sky-god Engai or Mulungu with Absoci.ition 
a species of fig tree reminds us of the association of the 
Greek and Roman Sky-gods, Zeus and Jupiter, with the oak. species of 
But why a fig tree should be chosen for the honour does not 
appear. The reason for a.ssociating the oak with the Sky- 
gods Zeus and Jupiter probably i.s that in Euiopc the oak 
is oftener blasted by lightning fiom heaven than any other 
tree of the forest‘d The ancients themselves would seem to 
have observed this curious fact ; for Aristophanc.s puls into 
the mouth of Socrates the remark that Zeus strikes his own 
temples and the great oaks with his thunderbolts.'* Can it 
be that in East Africa the sacred fig trees belong to a 
species which is often the target of heaven's artillery ? 

Like so many other African peoples the Akamba believe story of the 
that God originally designed to endow men with the gift 
immortality, or at all events with the almost equally valu- 
able property of rising from the dead after a brief interval, the dfa-^ 
but that this benevolent intention was frustrated through 
the fault of one of the animals whom the Creator had sent 
to bear the glad tidings to his creatures. In the Kamba ver- 
sions of the myth the two messengers arc a chameleon and 
a bird, which is variously described as a thrush and a weaver- 
bird. In one version the two creatures arc accompanied 

1 C, W. Hoblcy, ami The (hlden Bou^h I'arl VII., 

Magicy pj). 61 sq. Balder the Beautiful^ lu 298 iqq. 
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on their misbion by a frog, but he plays no active pait 
in the story, which runs thus Once upon a time theie 
were a frog, a chameleon, and a biid called ttoroko^ which 
is said to be a small bird of the thiush tribe {Co^sypha 
tmolaens\ with a black head, bluish-black back, and a buff- 
coloured breast. These three were sent by Engai, that is, 
by God, to search for human beings who died one day and 
came to life again the next. In those days the chameleon 
was a very important personage, so he led the way. J^res- 
ently he spied some people lying like dead ; so, while the 
three approached the seeming corpses, the chameleon called 
out to them softly, “ Niive^ nnvc, Jihvc But the thrush 
was vexed with the chameleon and asked what he was 
making that noise for. The chameleon leplicd, ‘‘ I am only 
calling the people who go foiward and then come back”, by 
which he meant people who die and come to life again. 
But the sceptical thrush derisively declared it to be clean 
impossible to find people who ever came back to life. 
The chameleon, however, stuck to it that the thing was 
possible, and added by way of illustiation, ** Do not 1 go 
forward and back ? ” alluding to the way the chameleon 
luiches backwards and forwards before he takes a step. By 
this time the three mes.sengers had come up to the spot 
where the dead people were lying, and in response to the 
call of the chameleon sure enough the corpse.s opened their 
eyes and listened to him. But the thrush cried out to them, 
“You are dead to this world and must stay where you arc. 
You cannot rise to life again.'’ Having delivered this dis- 
couraging message the thrush flew away. But the frog and 
the chameleon stayed behind. The chameleon now took up 
his parable again and addressed the dead in these words : 
“ I was sent by Engai to wake you up ; do not believe the 
words of the thrush, he only tells you lies But the spell 
of his power was now broken : his exhortations were of no 
avail : the dead turned a deaf car to them and either could 
not or would not come to life. So the chameleon and 
the frog returned to Engai, and the deity questioned the 
chameleon as to the result of his mission. lie said, ‘*Did 
you go?” The chameleon said, “Yes” The deity then 
asked, “ Did you find the people ? ” “ Yes, I did ” answered 
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the chameleon. “ What did you say > ” inquired the deity. 
The chameleon replied, “ I called out Nhve, mwe, niwe. 
I spoke very gently, but the thrush interrupted me and 
drowned my voice, so the dead people only listened to what 
he said.” Engai then turned to the thrush and asked 
whether that wa.s so, whereupon the thrush stated that the 
chameleon so bungled his message that he, the thrush, felt 
morally bound to interrupt him. Engai believed the story 
of the thrush, and, being very vexed at the way in which the 
chameleon had executed his commands, he leduced that 
animal from his high estate, and ordained that ever after 
he should only be able to walk very, very slowly, and 
that he should never have any teeth. But he took the 
thrush into high favour, and commissioned him to wake up 
the inhabitants of the world cvciy morning, and that duty 
the thiush discharges punctually down to this day ; for he 
begins to sing every morning at 2 A.M. when all other 
birds are still fast asleep.' 

In a shorter Kamba vetsion of the story the kindly in- 
tention of the deity is mure plainly cxprc.s.sed, but on the 
other hand he is taxed with a change of purpose which 
bespeaks a certain vacillation or ficklcnc.ss of character. 
The story runs as follows : 

When Mulungu cieated man, he resolved to endow him 
with immortality. Now he know the chameleon to be a 
very trustworth}' animal, slow but sure ; so he cho.se him to 
carry the message of immortality to the children of men. 
So the chameleon set off, but his duty sat very lightly on 
him, and he stopi)ed n(»w and then to catch flies. At la.st, 
however, he arrived at mankind, and opening his mouth 
proceeded to deliver his message of immortality. Hut 
unfortunately he was afflicted with an impediment in his 
speech, and when he attempted to Sficak he got no further 
in his message than this, “ I have been commissioned to — I 

have been commissioned to Here the deity grew 

impatient ; he had now changed his mind and decided that 
man should die, “like the loots of the aloe”. The swift- 

’ (t W. Hobley, Rl/tito/o/^v «f cilcil this version elsewlietc {Rolk-loie 
A'-Kamha and othef AV/v/ A/riian In Ih Ohi Testameni^ j. 6o»62), 
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flying weaver-bird was accoidingly despatched post haste 
with the new, the fatal message, and he arrived while the 
chameleon still stood stutteiing and stammering, “I — I — I 

have b-b-been co-co-co-com-missioncd to — to — to 

But before he could spit it all out, the bird cut in and 
delivered his message of death. That is why all men aie 
mortal down to this day.^ 

The To the north and noith-west of the Akamba dwells 

anfUto perhaps kindied Bantu tribe called the Akikuyu, 

country. They inhabit a highland country which, though it lies nearly 
under the equator, enjoys a temperate and perfectly healthy 
climate on account of its great elevation above the ocean. 
It is a vast expanse of hills in the form of ridges, which, 
seen from a height, picsent the appearance of the billows 
of a tioublcd and tossing sea receding, wave beyond wave, 
into the distance, till they break at the foot of the lofty 
mountains that bound the horizon on neaily every side. 
These rolling downs would seem to have been once clothed 
with a dense forc.st of giant trees and impcnetiablc jungle ; 
but now only a few patches of virgin forest, whcic the axe 
of the woodman has spared the sacred groves of the sylvan 
gods, add heie and there a touch of verdure to the 
bleakness and bareness of the scenery. Yet is its monotony 
relieved by the view of the great mountains in the near or 
farther distance, above all by the sight of the magnificent 
mass of Mount Kenya rearing its mighty top, crowned with 
eternal glacicis and perpetual snow, far up into the blue 
vault of heaven. The prospect of it, at all times impressive, 
is perhaps most striking at early morning or towards 
evening, when clouds veil the lower slope.s and the summit 
is bathed in the purple mist of dawn or lit up by the 
gorgeous hues of sunset. The glorious mountain dominates 
like an Olympus the landscape for miles and miles. No 
wonder that the Akikuyu place the home of their god on 
Mount Kenya.**^ 

' G.lAndh\om/I/ie p ZSS* climate of the country, sec P. 

^ W. S Koutledge and K. Rout- Cayznc, Religion des Kikuyu 

edge, IFiVi a Puhistoiu PeopU^ the (Afnciiie Oncnlale)*’, Anthopo^^ v. 
Akihtyu of British FaU Afrit a (19 10) p. 310. 
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Like their kinsfolk the Akamba, they call theii deity Kiifijai 01 
indifferently Engai (Ngai)or Mulungu (Molungu),^ and their 
notions of him seem to be equally vague and floating, far god of the 
indeed from being crystallized into the hard lines and 
inflexible shapes of a dogmatic theological system. Yet 
they regard him as the master of all, the being without 
whose permission neither good nor evil can happen to 
men. They offer many sacrifices to him, sometimes the 
first-fruits of the crops, but most commonly a sheep. The 
sacrifice is public and solemn, and it takes place at the foot 
of a sacred tiee ; for, like the Akamba, the y\kikuyu regularly 
associate the reverence for sacied trees with the worship of 
the Supreme God. The aim of the sacrifice is to obtain 
some benefit, such as rain, from the deity. It is offered 
exclusively by the elders of a district. Women and children 
take no part in it. On the other hand, in the numerous 
sacrifices which they offer to the spirits of the dead 
{iigomd) the whole of the family, down to the little children, 
must participate." 

Among the Akikuyu the Supreme God seems to be The wiui 
known as Engai (Ngai) more commonly than as Mulungu.'^ to 
His sacred tree, as among the Akamba, is a species of fig, 
the great wild fig-tree {Ficus €apensis\ which the natives call 
mugumu or muti wa Engai, Dotted about the country are 
numbers of these sacred trees, many of which were formerly 
sacred shrines or places of sacrifice to Engai from time 
immemorial.^ No beast or bird may be killed or shot in a 
sacred tree, and if any impious person cuts off a bianch or 
makes an incision in the trunk, diic results are believed to 
ensue. The elders oblige the sinner to pay a fine of a ram 
and a he-goat, and the animals are sacrificed at the tree. 

The elders apply a strip of the skin of one of the victims to 
the cut in the tree to heal the wound, and they anoint it 

^ P. Oiyyuc, “La Religion cles wxiv. (1904) pp. 263 ; 

Kikuyu (Afruiue Oiientalc)”, AniJnO’ W, S Koiuledge and K Routlcdge, 
poSy V, (1910) pp, 309 St], With a Prehistoric Pcop/o, pp 225 

P Cay/ac, “La Religion des ; C, W, Ifobley, Bantu Beliefs 

Kikuyu (Afiuiue Onentnle}”, Anfhro- ami pp. 40 
pos, V. (1910) i>p. 309 S], 

3 H. R. Tale, “ Fmthcr Notes on ^ C. W. Hobley, Banin Belufs and 
the Kikuyu lni)e of Rritish East Maj^ic, p. 40 j II. R. Tate, op. tit. 

Africa”, Jom nat oj the Anth opoto/iu at p 263. 
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with the fat and the contents of the stomach. Moreover, 
the breast of the ram is cut off and hung in the tree ; but 
the remainder of the caicase and the whole of the goat are 
eaten by the elders.’ 

Sacrifices are offered at the sacred trees to procure ram, 
to obtain relief from famine, and to check the progress of an 
epidemic.^ On the day when a sacrifice is offered for rain, 
no one may touch the eaith with iron; a sword or spear may 
not so much as be rested on the giound, else the Akikuyu 
believe that the sacrifice would be in vain. Nay on such a 
day, an elder may not even stiike his staff into the ground 
in the usual way.^ Apparently the notion is that earth 
should not be wounded at the moment when she is about 
to be fertilized by rain from heaven. The victim offered is 
legularly a ram. One year it may be a black ram ; but if 
in that particular year the seasons chance to be unfavour- 
able, the Akikuyu conclude that the deity is displeased and 
thcrcfoie change the colour of the victim to red or white 
When the ram is brought to the sacred tree, one of the 
elders lifts up the animal so that it stands on its hind legs 
facing the tree. A gourd of honey and another of beer, 
brewed from sugar-cane, arc then poured out at the foot of 
the tree, and the elders call out, “ We pray to God (Engai), 
we sacrifice a goat, we offer all things^’. It is curious that 
the elders should thus say that they aie sacrificing a goat, 
when the victim is leally a ram. The victim is then 
suffocated and its throat pierced with the sacrificial knife. 
The flowing blood is collected in a gourd and poured out at 
the foot of the sacred tree. The right half of the carcase is 
then skinned and removed, while the left half, wrapped in 
the skin, is deposited at the foot of the tree and left there. 
This portion is believed to be eaten by a hyena or wild cat 
which is moved to do so by the deity. The remainder of 
the flesh is cooked and eaten by the ciders on the spot. In 
olden times the fire on which the sacrificial meat is roasted 
was always supposed to be kindled with new fire made by 
the friction of wood, but nowadays a firebrand is often brought 

^ C. W Hobley, Bantu Belief and Ma^u^ pp. 45 
Na,i>{<, p. 41. ® C. W. Ilobley, Bantu Behef'i and 

- C W Ilobley, Bantu Beliefs and p. 47. 
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from a village. None of the meat may be taken back to the 
village The bones of the portion of the sacrificial lam eaten 
by the elders are each broken into two parts and deposited 
at the foot of the tree : the marrow is not extracted. After 
partaking of the sacrificial meal, the elders retire to a little 
distance and chant these words : We elders pray God piajer to 
(Engai) to give us rain The night before and the night f^r 
after the sacrifice the ciders must observe strict chastity. A 
breach of the rule by any person present at the ceremony is 
believed to lender the sacrifice ineffectual. No elder whose 
father is alive may attend the ceiemony.^ 

Every year, when the maize is just sprouting, the elders SacnUcc .u 
summon the chief medicine-men and repair with them to the 

* ft* n ^ wnon 

sacied tree to offer saciifice. One of the mcdicinc-men pours tiie 
“medicine” into the mouth of the saciificial ram before it is 
killed, and he pours it also on the fire on which the meat is 
roasted. The bones of the victim are then burned in the 
fire, that the smoke of them may ascend into the tree and 
be wcll-plea.sing to the deity among the branches. The 
flowing blood is caught in a half-gourd and placed in the 
horn of an ox. Half of it i.s poured out at the foot of the 
sacred tree ; the other half i.s mixed with pieces of inte.stinal 
fat and put in the laige intestine of the sacrificial ram. This 
large intestine, with the blood and fat in it, is next roasted 
over the fire and eaten by the senior elders." 

Near the time of harvc.st, when the crop.s are ripe, but Silcnficc Jit 
before they arc reaped, the elders take a ram to the sacred 
place and slaughter it. They pour the blood at the foot of harvest, 
the tree and pray, “ O God (Engai), we have to bring meat 
so that we may not fall ill, for we have good crops and are 
glad ” ^ The elders then cat the meat. After the feast, they 
take the contents of the stomach of the sacrificial ram and 
sprinkle them over the ripe crops and also over the large 
wicker bottles and largo gourd.s in which grain i.s stored. It 
is believed that if the cldcns failed to do this, the people 
would suffer greatly from diarrhoea.** 

Besides the sacred trees at the communal places of 

^ W. Hobley, Bantu RetitJ.\ and ** (’.. W. Holley, Bantu Betiefi and 
pp. 42-45. A/affii, p. 46. 

W. Uohlcy, Bantu BeBejl ami ^ C, W. Hohlcy, Bantu and 

p. 46. Ma^k^ pp. 46 sq. 
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Piivatc sacrifice, the head of a village usually has a piivate sacied 

which he sacnfices to the deity for good 
titles’- fortune or for help in time of trouble. Women arc not 
allowed to attend a sacrifice to the deity at one of the 
regular sacred trees ; but at a private sacrifice for good 
fortune, performed at a sacred tree belonging to a particular 
village, the village elders attend with their wives and children, 
their cattle, sheep, and goats. However, even then the women 
and children may not come near the tiee, but must remain 
a little way off. When the sacrificial ram has been killed, 
the fat of the victim is smeared on the whole family as well 
as on the flocks and herds. The party then returns home, 
uttering the usual African cry of joy. After a private sacrifice 
the skin of the slain ram is carried back to the village and 
presented to the elderis chief wife, but this is never done 
after a public or communal sacrifice. The night before the 
sacrifice the elders must observe continence. On the morning 
after a private sacrifice the wives go to the sacred tiee and 
deposit there offerings of grain, bananas, and other things. 
Two days after a private sacrifice a ceremonial drinking of 
beer takes place at the village, men and women drinking 
apart. During the ceremony they pray to the deity, saying, 
We piay thee, O God (Engai), that you will give us all 
things, children, goats, and cattle”.^ 

The sacied The sacrcd places of Engai serve as sanctuaries. If a 
hhigAi are or other criminal can escape to one of them and 

touch the sacrcd tree, he is safe fiom the vengeance of his 
criminals pursucrs. He cannot, of course, stay indefinitely at the tree, 
lau tal c would soon die of hunger, but the ciders come and 

refuge." take him away under safe conduct His clansmen must go to 
the sacred tree and sacrifice a ram, which they arc supposed 
to offer in exchange for him. The contents of the stomach 
of the victim arc smeared on the body of the murdeter, and 
a senior elder draws a line of white earth on his face from 
the forehead to the tip of his nose. The criminal is now 
ceremonially clean and may return to his family ; until the 
purification had been accomplished, he might not enter the 
village. All the flesh of the ram is eaten by the elders ; 
none is left at the tree. But some of the contents of the 

^ C, W. Ilobley, Bantu Beliefs and pp 48-50 
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victim’s stomach aic spiinkled at the foot of the tree to 
cleanse the spot where the cinninal sU^od. In war, if an 
enemy succeeded in takin;^ sanctuai}* at a sacred tree, he 
might not be slain there, but he w’oukl piobably be seized 
and killed at some distance fiom the holy sj^otd 

The Akikuyu, as we have seen, offer many sacrifices tosacnfKvs 
the ancestral spirits {ugojna} w’ell as to God (Engai) 

Indeed, they attribute the ordinary ills of life to the agency Akikuyu 
of the anccstial spirits, who have to be propitiated accord- 
ingly.“ But the sacrifices to the ancc'^tral spirits are never M>uas. 
offered at the sacred tiecs ; they always take place in the 
village, close to the village shiine. Ihc victim saciificed is 
regularly a ram. The portions fjf its flesh which aic eaten 
arc roasted on a fire, which was fornicily kindled on the 
spot by the fiiction of wood. Now^idays the fiie is supposed 
to be brought from a village. An eklcr usually .sacrifices a 
ram every thice months or so at the grave of his father. lie 
pours blood, fat, and beer on the grave, and leaves the ram- 
skin there. Sacrifices to the ancestral spirits must take place 
before sunrise, probably because the spirits are supposed to 
be on the prowl by night but to retire during the day. If 
on the occasion of a sacrifice at the sacicd tree the elders 
chance to sec a snake, they say that it is an ancestml 
spiiit and tty to pour a little of the blood from 

the sacrificed ram on the head, back, and tail of the reptile.^ 

Bordering on the territory of the Akamba and the Pumitivc 
Akikuyu are some small tribes who inhabit a rugged and 
not veiy accessible country on the south-eastern slopes of thecMstem 
mighty Mount Kenya. Here the declivities of the mountain orMouut 
arc still to a great extent clothed with dense virgin forest, 
which is, however, slowly retreating before the cnctoachments 
of man. Here the rivers flow in deep tocky gorges, their 
heavily-timbered sides swept in the wet season by torrents 
of rain which render the paths across them, difficult at 
all times, then doubly precarious. On the ridges, paitcd 

^ C. W. Ilobley, Ikmtu /hlie/s' ami Kikuyu (Afrkjuc Onentalc) ”, Ani/iro- 
pp, 47 sq, V. {1910) p. 310. 

W S. Koiitledpje and K, Koiil- 

ledge, With a Prehistoric People^ p. ^ C, W. Hoblcy, Bantu lUHefs and 
227 ; r. Cays'ac, I^a RuHgion des Magu^ pp, 50 vy. 
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from each other by these profound and sometimes almost 
impassable ravines, dwell isolated communities, which, 
secluded m the fastnesses of their wild highlands, have clung 
to their ancient modes of life and thought, while their 
neighbours in the lowlands have succumbed more or less to 
that restless tide of change, which even in Africa may be 
traced setting silently but surely in the direction of progress, 
wherever nature has not opposed insuperable obstacles to its 
current Altogether these mountaineers on the uigged 
slopes of the great extinct volcano remained very little 
affected by foreign influence down to the beginning of the 
twentieth century * 

TheChuka. Among them, the most typical are the Chuka, who 
claim to have inhabited the country from time immemorial, 
though they tell of a race of hairy dwarfs who once dwelt 
in the depths of the forest, practising no kind of agriculture, 
and subsisting solely by the chase and by bee-keeping, while 
they lodged in burrows dug out of the giound and roofed 
over to keep out the rain,‘^ The Chuka themselves are 
appaiently the nucleus out of which other less pure tribes 
in their neighbourhood have been formed by admixture of 
foreign elements on the north and west.^ Physically they 
are lather more thickset and muscular and decidedly darker 
in hue than their neighbours ; their eyes arc of the warm brown 
phymea? colour characteristic of the negro. Yet two distinct types of 
types. face occur in about equal proportions among them. One, 
which may be called the Bushman type, is marked by 
prominent cheek-bones, lumpy forehead, heavy jaws, and 
matted hair and beard. The other is a sort of Mongolian 
type, with narrow eyes, high cheek-bones, wide mouth, and 
The clans slanting forehead."^ All the tribes are divided into clans 
moded* ^'hich are exogarnous, marriage within the clan being 
life. regarded as incest. Descent of the clan is hereditary in the 
male line. Traces of totemism appear to exi.st in the special 
relation of various animals and insects to certain clans, 


1 Majoi G. St. J. Oide Browne, 
T/ie Vanhhing of Kenya 

(London, 1925), pp. 17-25, 39. 

® (L St. J. Ordc Browne, The 
VamAiln^^ Tribes of Kenya^ pp. 20 sq. 
The name commonly applied to these 


dwarfs is Agunibc, though the* name 
Asi also occurs as an alternative. 

^ G. St, J. Orde Browne, 7 "he 
V'anishing Tj lies of Kenya^ pp. 25-27, 
42. 

^ (L St. J. Oide Browne, The 
Vamshin}( Tribes of Kenya, pp. 42-44. 
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which use them as signs or badges.^ The people subsist 
mainly on maize, beans, and millet, which the}' cultivate in 
the usual wasteful fashion b}' clearing patches in the forest, 
sowing them for a few years, and then suffering them to 
relapse into the wilderness. The men fell the trees, grub up 
the roots and bushes, and remove the stones, the women sow 
the seed and reap the crops," Some of the tribes keep a 
few cattle, the milk and ilesh of which fnm pait of thcii 
diet® But nobody will diink milk and cal flesh at the Meat not 
same time ; strictly speaking, three months ought to elapse 
between a draught of milk and a meal <>i meat, but in 
practice the cater or drinker is allowed to i>urify himself by 
eating a small hitter berry that grows on a large tiee, thus 
picparing his body for a change of diet The motive foi not 
allowing milk to come into contact with meat in the stomach 
is a fear lest such contact should harm, not the cater, but the 
cow that gave the milk ; for the natives believe that she and 
her calf would break out in spots as a consequence of any 
breach of the rule'* The people also keep goats, which 
they slaughtei b(;th for food and in a variety of ceremonies, 
though they do not (jrink the niilk/'^ Of the ceremonies iiu* 
in which the goat figures as a victim the most 
perhaps is one performed at the birth of a child ; from a 
it consists apparently in a pretence that the infant has 
been born from a goat instead of from its human mother. 

A goat having been killed, its skin is spread on the legs of 
the child's mother ; the baby is wrapped in it, and then 
snatched from the skin by old women, who in doing so utter 
the trilling cry which is usual at the birth of a child. 
Sometimes the intestine of a goat is tied round the mother's 
waist and is cut at the moment when the child is lifted out 
of the goatskin, apparently in imitation of the severance 
of the navel string.^^ A similar ceremony is performed on 
boys before circumcision among the Akikuyu." Other 


^ ( 1 . St. J. Ordc Browne, 77 ^<j 

Vtmh/iWji* Ttiheii of Kenya ^ p. 39. 

^ Cr, St. J. Orde Browne, TIu 

Vam\/fing^ 7'riftes of Kmya>t pp. 66 o/, 
(k St. J. Orde Browne, The 

Fanishi’n,if Tribes of Kmya^ pp. sq, 
^ O, St. J. Orde Browne, 77te 

Vanishing 'Tribes of Kenya^ p. 100 . 


^ G, St. J. Oide Browne, 'J7ie 
Vanishing 7 Abes of A'enya, p. 119. 

® (», St. J. Orde Browne, 7'he 
Vanhhing 7) ibes of Kenya^ pp. 82 ir/. 

^ W. Scoresby Rout ledge atid Kath- 
leen Routledge, With a Prehisiorit 
People i ihe Sikiknyn of Piiiivh Hast 
Afrna^ pp. JSX-^iSS. Compare C. 
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occasions which require the slaughter of a goat are 
purificatory rites intended to rid persons of ceremonial 
uncleanness {thahu\ which they aic supposed to have 
contracted through a great variety of causes ^ 

But while the whole social life of these wild tribes is 
permeated by a scrupulosity as to ceicmonial cleanness 
which reminds us of the Pharisees, they are said to have very 
little religion, and in patticular, unlike most African tribes, 
to have no idea of a life after death. Yet they certainly 
believe vaguely in a Creator, and the snowy cap of Mount 
Kenya appears to be gcneially regarded as his home ; thus 
in the couise of his incantations a wizaid will address the 
holy mountain and pray for the divine approbation of the 
undertaking he has in hand. The name universally applied 
to the deity is the Masai word Engai. However, they seem 
to have very little idea of any definite control exerted by 
Engai over the affairs of ordinary life. Tlicir theology may 
accordingly be described as a vague tlicism, the belief in 
a great First Cause, whose will may perhaps be thought 
to work automatically in the social laws of uncleanness, 
purification, and so on.^ 

Yet, like so many of the simple folks of Afiica, these 
savages have meditated on the eternal problem of human 
mortality and have found what perhaps they regard as a 
satisfactory solution of it. They say that long, long ago the 
Sun desired that all men should lisc from the dead. To 
give effect to this kindly wish he prepared a medicine which 
had the marvellous property of bringing the dead to life, if 
it were only smeared on their lips. This priceless drug he 
committed to the care of a mole with instructions to dis- 
tribute it broadcast among mankind ; and he chose the mole 
as his messenger bccau.se in those far-off days the mole was a 
beast that ran about on the surface of the ground. So off 
the mole set on the journey with the precious packet in his 
hand. On the way he fell in with a hyena, who stopped 
him to ask what errand he wa.s running. In the fulness of 

W. Ilobley, “Kikuyu Customs ami Testament, \\, *] ^qq, 

Jounial of the R. AntkiopO' ^ Cx, St, J. Orcle Browne, 77 ie 
logual Institute, xl. (1910) pp. 440 Vanishin^^'rnbes of Kenya, sq, 

sqq* ; id, Bantu Belief and Magu, ^ G. St. J, Ortle Browne, The 
PP* 77"79 J Polk Aon in the Old Viwishin^ii Tnhes of Kenya, 
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his heart tlic mole confided to him the ^s:>reat secret and 
showed him the little packet that was to make all men 
immortal At the news the hyena was struck with con- 
sternation, For what,'' said he, “am I to cat if theie are 
no more nice fresh coipses for me to devoui ?" The biead 
would, so to say, be taken (jut of his mouth if the mole were 
to deliver the medicine at the correct addicss. But a 
thought stiiick him. “Look here," he said to the mole 
insinuatingly, “ you have always been a friend of mine, so do 
me one favour. Just give me the medicine that the Sun 
gave you, and take thus here medicine of mine instead." 
Now the medicine of the hyena was meant to kill all men 
so that there would be many corpses for him to batten on. 
The mole did not much like the proposal, but being loth to 
disoblige an old friend he swopped medicines with the hyena. 
Then, feeling some tiualms, he returned to the Sun and told 
him all that had happened. The Sun fell into a passion 
and upbiaidcd him in very bitlei words. “You have lost 
the medicine", he said, “which I had so much tioublc in 
making, and now I cannot make any more I tru.sted you 
to take my message, and you have failed. Henceforth you 
shall fear my face and hide when you sec me." The mole 
went away much ashamed, and since that time he has lived 
beneath the earth ; if he sees the face of the Sun he dics.^ 

Like the other tribes of East Afiica who.se beliefs con- 
cerning Sky-gods and Supreme Beings we have thus fai 
been inve.stigating, the Akikuyu and the Akamba belong to 
the great l^antu family, which, roughly speaking, occupies the 
whole southern half of Africa from the equator to the Cape 
of Good IIo}>e,with the exception of the comparatively small 
area inhabited by the Hottentots and Bushmen. But in the 
part of Africa that we have now leachcd, which may be 
said to extend fiom the head waters of the Nile castwaid to 
the Indian Ocean, there are a number of tribes which belong 
to an entirely different stock and speak entirely different 
languages. As many of them dwell in the valley and along 
the banks of the Upper Nile, they have been classed together, 
appropriately enough, under the general name of Nilotics. 

^ (J. St. J. Oidc Urowne, The Vanishing Tribee of pp. 216 
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Racially they are usually assigned to the type known as 
Hamitic They are tall thin men, with features which are 
not markedly negroid and sometimes resemble what is 
called the Caucasian type.^ Among some of these Nilotic 
or Hamitic tribes there pievails a belief in a Supreme God, 
who lives in the sky or at all events in the upper regions of 
the air, and who presents a more or less close analogy to 
the Sky-god or Supreme Being of the other African peoples 
whom we have thus far been consideiing Accordingly I shall 
conclude this survey of the worship of Sky-gods in Africa by 
a brief notice of the similar deities worshipped, or at all events 
recognized, by the Nilotic or Hamitic tribes in question. 

Of these tribes the most southerly and probably the 
most famous are the warlike Masai, who inhabit an ex- 
tensive region in Kenya Colony (British East Africa) and 
Tanganyika Teiritory (German East Africa), to the cast of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and stretching from the equator to 
about 6'" south latitude." They arc, or were down to recent 
years, a race of nomadic herdsmen, devoted to war and the 
care of their cattle and despising the pursuit of agriculture. 
Their maitial temper and their elaborate militaiy organization 
long made them the terror of the neighbouring tribes and 
secuied for them a picdominant position in East Africa. 
Yet they never succeeded in founding a state or polity like 
the kingdoms of Uganda and Unyoro. The reason probably 
was that these fierce warriors never bowed their necks to a 
monarchical yoke. The centre of political gravity was not 
with the chiefs or elders, but with a republic of young men, 
dominated by the spirit of soldierly comradeship and thirst- 
ing only for military glory. To retire at a mature age from 
the ranks of the warriors and to assume the dignity of chief 
was honourable, but seems to have been looked upon as a 
descent to a lower spheie of activity, a decline from the 
prime of manhood to the threshold of old age. The chiefs 
planned the details of the raids which the warriors desired 
to undertake, but their power of compelling these hotspurs 
to do anything for which they had no liking was slight 
indeed. The nearest approach to a central and supreme 

^ Sir Charleb Eliot, in A, C Hollis, The Mami (Oxfoicl, 1905), pp. xi 
^ Sir Charles Eliot, op, ciL p xi. 
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authority was made by a line of seers or mediclne-incn who 
exercised much influence over the peoj^le in virtue of the divine 
support which they were supposed to enjoy and of the divine 
oracles which they delivered under the inspiring promptings 
of honey-wine. Yet, great as was the power they wielded, 
they seem never to have availed themselves of it as a means 
of establishing a despotism like that of the sultans on the 
neighbouring coast or of the kings on the farther shore of 
the great lake.^ 

A peculiar feature in the character of this turbulent and P»eik*f oi 
wailike people is their piety and their firm faith in a high 
god whom they name Engai or Ngai.“ This, as we have called 
seen, is the name which the Akamba and the Akikuyu 
bestow on the same exalted Being, and it is probable that 
both peoples borrowed the name from their neighbours the 
Masai.® The Akamba have long been in close, though for 
the most part hostile, contact with the Masai, of whom they 
formerly lived in great terror ; ^ and the high reputation 
which the Masai acquired by their warlike exploits induced 
many of the siu rounding peoples to copy the Masai dress, 
customs, and rules of life. The Akikuyu, for example, 
imitate the dicss and equipment of Masai warriors, including 
the badges on the Masai shields.® It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if the Akamba and Akikuyu adopted the name 
of the great God who had so often led their dreaded foes to 
victory. Be that as it may, the Masai seem to repose 'rho Mas.u 
an implicit faith in the great god Engai, who lives up aloft 
in the sky, as the Israelites of old did in Jehovah, and like the chosen 
the Isiaclitcs they firmly believe themselves to be the chosen 
people of the deity, and consequently they hold that all 

* Sir ('hailcs Khol, a’/, pp. xiv- /a//I zur NiUjuAk (BtMhn, 1894), pp. 

xvhi, x\ The fullest aocountb of the 156 ^qq, ; S. L, Ilinde and II. llmde, 

Masai, their customs, beliefs, and 77 ic / ma/ 0/ f/if A/asat 

legends, arc contained in the Ciennau O. Baumann, Dunk A/mmi/and 

work of the late Captain M. Mcrker, zjtj NiiqueUe^ p. 163, 

Die Alasai (Beilin, 1904), and in the ^ GAAn(\W)va/The Akamba \ 

English work of Mr. A. C Hollis, W. S. Routledge and K. Roiiiledge, 

The Mami (Oxford, 1905). C'ompaie With a Trehuioric People^ p. 226. 

J L. Krapf, Tiaveh^ Pesearekes^ ami ^ C. W, Jlobley, Ethnoh^i:^ of 
Mi^sionaiy lAxhouis (hiring unlii^hteen A-Kamba and other Mast Afrit an 
Vean' Reudeneo in Kastein Africa Tribes ^ p]) 44 uj, 

(London, i86o), pp 358 ^q, ; Joseph * C, W. Ilobicy, Ethnology of 

Thomson, A-Kamba and other East Afncan 

I S 8 S) Ahcar Hiiumantif Ilassai- 7 >ibes^ p, 132. 
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other nations, whom they brand with the title of Unbelieveis 
(el meg) ought of right to be subject to them. In their view 
God made the earth and eveiything that exists upon it for 
the Masai. Hence when they attack a neighbouring tribe, 
slaughter the men, and carry off their cattle, they are simply 
recovering the propeity which God had destined for them 
fiom the creation of the world, and which their impious 
and unbelieving foes had been most unrighteously with- 
holding from them. Apparently the Masai conceive of 
Engai as an incorporeal being, as a spirit. Certainly they 
make no images or likenesses of him, and they appear not to 
have meditated on his outward form. But the stars which 
twinkle in the nocturnal sky are the eyes of Engai looking 
down from heaven on the slumbering Masai. A shooting 
star prognosticates the death of somebody, and at sight of it 
the Masai pray that the somebody may not be one of them- 
selves, but an enemy, an unbeliever. The lightning is the 
dreadful glance of Engai’s eye, the thundci is his cry of joy at 
what he has seen. During the long rainy season, when the 
cattle grow sleek, the raindrops arc the tears of joy which 
the emotional deity sheds at sight of the fat beeves ; and 
during the short rainy season, when the cattle pine for lack 
of pasture, the raindrops are the tears of sorrow wrung from 
the compassionate divinity by the melancholy spectacle. 
Then the Masai seek to allay his sorrow and assuage his 
grief by their prayers. In prayer they stand with uplifted 
hands and invoke the deity. Such prayers they put up 
before every raid and in ail the undertakings of life. In 
their uplifted hands they hold bunches of gras.s, which has 
for them a sacred character, because it is the fodder of the 
cattle on which they depend for their subsistence.' Altogether, 
the Masai are, or used to be, a most prayerful people. The 
prayers which they put up to Engai were incessant. Nothing 
could be done without hours of howling, whether it was to 
discover where they could best slaughter their enemies or 

^ O. J^aumann, Purch Mas'^ailand A. C. Hollis, 77 /^ VI/isiw, pp, 288 ; 

zio Nilquelky p. 163; M. MerUer, S. L, Hincle and H. Ilinde, 7 'he Last 
Die p, 196. As to the le- of the A/aia?\ pp. 103 u/. As to the 

hgioiis use of i»rass among the Masai, term e/ wejf, which the Masai apply to 
compare Joseph Thomson, Throu^^h all people otbei than Masai, sec M. 
Masailand (London, 1885), p, 445; Mciker, p 115. 
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how they could best ward off disease.' If only the efficacy 
of prayer were proportioned to its fervour, the Masai ought 
long ago to have overrun the earth. 

The pious motive which prompted the Masai to steal BUief of 
the cattle of theii neighbours was long ago observed and 
recorded by one of the eailicst missionaries who came into nw-''!' 
contact with these devout and truculent savages. Hetitiiem 
says : “ When cattle fail them they make raids on the tribes "oiid, 
which they know to be in possession of heids. They say m stlahng 
that Engai (Heaven) gave them all that exists in the way ‘Bei'odsof 
of cattle, and that no other nation ought to possess boms'’Zy 
any. Wherever there is a herd of cattle, thither it is the''"““’’'y 
call of the Wakuafi and Masai to proceed and seize it. tiieu own^ 
Agreeably with this maxim they undertake expeditions for 
hundreds of leagues to attain theii object, and make forays 
into the territoiics of the Wakainba, the Galla, the Wajagga, 
and even of the Wanika on the sea coast. They are 
dreaded as warriois, laying all waste with fire and sword, so 
that the weaker tribes do not ventuie to resist them in 
the open field, but leave them in possc.ssion of their herd.s, 
and seek only to save themselves by the quickest possible 
flight.” ■ 

Ihc Masai tell a story to explain how God gave them Moiy told 
cattle, and why the Doroho, a tribe akin to the Ma.sai, have 
no cattle and arc obliged to support themselves by hunting 
The Dorobo, Anden-obo, or Wandorobo, as they arc also called, 
inhabit forests that stretch from i" north to 5" south of the gavf thorn 
equator.® The Masai say that when God (Engai) came to “nth.* 
prepare the world, he found three thing.s in the land, to wit, 
a Dorobo, a seriient, and an elephant. At fust all thiec 
lived amicably together, but in time the Dorobo accused the 
seipcnt of blowing on him and making his body to itch. 

The .serpent reidied, “ Oh, my father, I do not blow my bad 
breath on you on purpose The excuse did not satisfy the 
Dorobo, and that same evening he picked up hi.s club, struck ‘ 
the scri)ent on the head and killed it. Meantime the Dorobo 
had somehow or other obtained a cow and used to take her 

• [osi“[ih rimiitson. Through Hhuui- Klffitem Yftirs’ Rfi/Vi'/itf In Jiastfru 

/fW/, i». .1.)^ Ahitti (hoinlon, 1H60), p. 359, 

* J. I,. Ktai.f, A. C. IJnllis, TAe NamlHOxM, 

and iMnsnmarv Lakmn dunng un 1909), p, 2, 
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out to graze and to drink at the puddles of rain But the 
elephant contracted a bad habit of wallowing in the puddles 
and stirring up the mud, so that the water was muddy when 
the Dorobo’s cow came to quench her thirst at a puddle. 
So the Dorobo was angry, and made an arrow with which he 
shot and killed the elephant. The daughter of the elephant 
naturally lesented the murder of her mother, and in high 
dudgeon svent away to another country. “The Doiobo is 
bad,” quoth she, “ I will not stop with him any longer He 
first of all killed the snake, and now he has killed mother. I 
will go away and not live with him again.” 

On her ariival at another country the young elephant 
met a Masai man, who a.sked her where she came from. 
The young elephant replied, “ I come from the Dorobo’s 
kraal. He is living in yonder forest, and he has killed the 
serpent and my mother.” The Masai, to make sure of the 
facts, inquired, “ Is it tiue that there is a Doiobo there who 
has killed your mother and the serpent ? ” The reply being 
in the affiimative, he said to the elephant, “Let us go there. 

I should like to see him.” So they went and found the 
Dorobo’s hut, which God (Engai) had turned upside down, 
so that the door of it looked towaids the sky. God then 
called the Dorobo and .said to him, “ I wish you to come 
to-morrow morning, for I have something to tell you ”. The 
Masai man overheard the remark, and next morning he went 
and piesentcd himself to God saying, “I have come”. The 
deity, who was perhaps near sighted, apparently mistook him 
for the Dorobo whom he had commanded to appear before 
him. At all events he told the Masai man to take an axe 
and to build a big kraal in thice days When it was ready, 
he was to go and .search for a thin calf, which he would find 
in the forest. This he was to bring to the kraal and 
slaughter. The meat he was not to eat but to tie up in the 
hide, and the hide he was to fasten outside of the door of the 
hut; then he was to fetch firewood, light a big fire, and 
throw the meat into it. He was afterwards to hide himself 
in the hut, and not to bo startled when he heard a great 
noise outside like thunder. 

The Masai man did as he was bid. He searched for a 
calf, and when he found it he slaughtered it and tied up the 
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flesh in the hide. Then he fetched firewood, lit a big fire, 
and threw the meat into it. After that he entered the hut, 
leaving the fire burning outside 

God (Engai) then got to work. He let down a strip of how God 
hide from heaven so as to hang just over the calf-skin, and let 
immediately cattle began to descend the strip of hide until fiom ^ 
the whole kraal was full. Indeed, the beasts jostled each 
other so that they almost broke down the hut in which the 
Masai man lay hid. The Masai man was startled and 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. Then he went out- 
side of the hut and found that somebody had cut the stiip 
of hide, <30 that no more cattle came down from heaven. 

God asked him whether the cattle that had come down from 
heaven were sufficient, “ For ”, said he, “ you will receive no 
more because you were surprised”. The Masai man then 
went away and attended to the beasts that had been given 
him. But as for the Dorobo, he lost the cattle because he 
did not present himself before the deity at the critical moment 
as the Masai did. Hence the Dorobo have had to shoot wild 
beasts for their livelihood down to this day. Indeed, 
according to one version of the talc it was the Dorobo who 
shot away the strip of hide by which the cattle descended 
from heaven. How then could they reasonably expect to 
have any cows ? But the Masai, who appeared before God 
at the right time and did his bidding, were given cattle 
by the deity. Hence nowadays, if cattle are seen in the 
possession of Bantu tribes, it is presumed that they have 
been stolen or found, and the Masai say, “ These are our 
animals, let us go and take them ; for God (Engai) in olden 
days gave us all the cattle upon the earth "} 

However, the religion of the Masai would seem to be far ndicfofthe 
from a pure monotheism, it is even tainted with Manicheism. tw^god". 
For according to one of their stories, there are two gods, a ^ Kinok 
Black God and a Red God. One day the Black God said R°a 
to the Red God, “Let us give the people some water, for 
they are dying of hunger ”. The Red God agreed and told 

* A. G. Hollis, The Mara/ (Oxford, .said to comprise members of all three 
I 905 )> PP- 266-269, 271. The Dorobo branches of the Masai mixed with the 
are called Andorobo or Wandorobo by remains of another extinct race which, 
some writers. See A. C. Hollis, u/. according to Mcrker, was Semitic. See 
«'/. p. 28 note’*. The Dorobo are M. Merker, />ie Ji/asai, 221. 
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his colleague to turn on the water This the Black God 
did, and it rained heavily. After a time the Red God told 
the Black God to stop the water, because lain enough had 
fallen. The Black God, however, was of opinion that the 
people had not had enough, so he refused to turn off the 
water Both remained silent after that, and the rain con- 
tinued to pour down steadily till next morning, when the 
Red God again said that enough had fallen. The Black 
God then turned off the water. 

A few days later the Black God proposed that they 
should give the people some more water, because the grass 
was very dry. The Red God, however, was obstinate and 
refused to allow the water to be turned on at any price. 
They argued the point for some time, till at length the Red 
God in a passion, threatened to kill the people, whom he 
said the Black God was spoiling. At that the Black God 
bridled up and said, “ I will not allow my people to be 
killed ” ; and happily he has been able to protect them, 
for he lives near at hand, whilst the Red God is above 
him. So now when you hear a great ciash of thunder in 
the sky, you may know that it is the Red God who is trying 
to come to the earth to kill human beings ; but when you 
hear the thunder rolling and rumbling far away, you may 
be sure that it is the Black God saying, “ Leave them alone, 
do not kill them 

Masai I-Icncc, if 110 rain falls, the old men light a bonfire of 

prayeisfoi wood and throw a charm into it Then they encircle 

trlin. 

the fire and sing as follows : 

Solo, The Black God! ho! 

Chorus. God, water m ! 

O the (sic) of the uttermost parts of the earth ! 

So/o. The Black God! ho! 

ChofHS, God, water us P’ - 

Again, in time of drought Masai women fasten grass to 
their clothes and offer up prayers to God (Kngai) for rain,® 
Children, too, at such times may be called in to assist in 
invoking the aid of Engai. If the drought is prolonged and 
rain is urgently needed, the great chief sends a proclamation 

1 A. C, Hollis The pp. ^ A, C. Hollis, The Mmai^ p. 289. 

2^4 sq^ For the piayer, see id. p. 347 

A. C. Hollis 'The I/ami, p. 348, 
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to the surrounding villages, requiring that on a given day 
all the children shall assemble and sing for the rain. This 
IS done at seven in the evening. The children stand in a 
circle and each child holds a bunch of grass in its hand. 
Meanwhile, the mothers, also holding bunches of grass, 
fling themselves on the ground. No one else takes part 
in this ceremony, which is deemed an infallible means of 
bringing on rain.^ 

When warriors tarry on a foray, their mothers, sisters, i *idyei foi 
and sweethearts gather outside the huts when the Morning 
Star is shining in the sky, and they pray to God (Engai). 

They tie grass to their clothes, and leave milk in their 
gourds, for they say, “Our children will soon be returning, 
and when they arrive they may be hungry”. When they 
have all assembled they pray ‘as follows : 

^^So/o. The God (Engai) to whom 1 pray, and he hears. 

Chongs, The God (Engai) to whom I pray for offspring. 

So/o. I pray the heavenly bodies which have risen 

Chorus, The God (Engai) to whom I pray for ofEpnng. 

Solo, Return hithei our childien. 

Chorus, Return hithei our childien 

When a Masai woman has given birth to a child, the satufici' 
other women gather and take milk to the mother ; then they 
slaughter a sheep, which is called ‘‘The Purifier of the Hut” 
or simply “The Purifier”. They slaughter the animal by 
themselves and they cat all the meat. No man may 
approach the spot where the animal is .slaughtered. When 
they have finished their meal, they stand up and sing the 
following song: 

“ Solo My God > my God 1 (Engai ! Engai ! ) to whom I pray, 

Give me the offspring. 

Who thunders and it rains, 

Charm, Thee every day only I pray to thee. 

Solo, Morning Star which rises hither, 

Chorus, Thee every day only 1 pray to thee 

Solo, Pie to whom I offer piayei i.s like sage, 

Chorus, Thee every day only I pray to thee. 

1 S, L. Ilinde and H, llindc, 'The It docs not contain a mention of 
Last of the Masai ^ p. 102. The En^ai. 

children’s song for rain is recorded ^ A. C. IXollis, The Masat, pp. 
by A C Hollis, The A/asui, p. 349. 350 st/. 
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Solo, Who is prayed to, and He heais, 

Chorus, Thee every day only I pi ay to thee.” ^ 


A thud god, 

Naiteru- 

hop, 

recognized 
by the 
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Stoiy of the 
Ougin of 
Death 
God, man, 
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Besides the Black God and the Red God the Masai 
recognize the existence of a third god named Naiteru-kop, 
but he is not so great as the Black God. According to one 
story it was he, and not Engai, who let cattle down from 
heaven by a strip of hide for the use of the Masai." Of this 
minor god is told the sad story which, in different forms, 
has met us among so many African tribes, the story of the 
origin of death. The Masai version of the tale runs thus. 
One day Naiteru-kop told a ceitain man named Le-eyo 
that, if a child were to die, he was to say when he threw 
away the body : “ Man, die, and come back again ; moon, 
die, and remain away ” Soon afterwards a child died, but 
it was not one of Le-eyo's own children, and when he was 
told to throw it away, he picked it up and said to himself, 
** This child is not mine ; when I throw it away I shall say, 
*Man, die, and remain away ; moon, die, and return So 
he threw it away, and spoke these words, and returned 
home. Next one of his own children died, and when he 
threw it away, he said, “ Man, die, and return ; moon, die, 
and remain away”. But Naiteru-kop said to him, “ It is of 
no use now, for you spoilt matters with the other child 
That is how it came about that when a man dies he does 
not return, whereas when the moon is finished, it comes 
back again and is always visible to us.® 

Here we have the old story of the kindly god whose 
benevolent intention of endowing man with immortality 
miscarried through the fault of somebody. In this, as m 
some other similar stories, the blame is man’s alone, and the 
gift of eternal life which he forfeited by his misconduct is 
transferred to the moon, which consequently never dies, or. 


^ A. ('. Hollis, 7 'hc Masaiy pp, 
345 

A. C. Hollis, 'The Masai ^ p. 
270, Compaie J. L, Krapf, 7 >a 7 te/s, 
Researches, and Missionary Labours 
dining an Eighteen Vear^^ Residefiee 
in Eastern Africa (London, i860), 
p. 360; “As to the origin of these 
truculent savages, they have a tradition 
that Kngai — Heaven, or Ruin -placed 


in the beginning of time a iiiiin named 
Neiteikol), 01 Nciternkob, on the 
Oredoinio - eiboi (White Mountain, 
Snow Mountain, the Kegnia of the 
Wakamba) who was a kind of demi- 
god ; for he was exalted above men 
and yet not e<iual to Kngai.” 

A. C. Hollis, The Masat, pp 
271 f'ompaic the Chagga story, 
above, pp. 217 sij. 
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to speak more correctly, which dies once a month and 
always comes to life again. 

Finally, it would seem that the piimary idea at the root The 
of the Masai god Engai is rather the rain than the blueP[“^‘^^y 
vault of heaven On this point I will quote an instructive Masai god 
passage from the writings of Mr. A. C. Hollis, 

English authority on the Masai and their language. Hehtherthe 
writes ■ “ I have been asked to add a few words on the Jhe 
subject of eng-Ai, the Masai term for God. Eng-Ai, ic. Ai MrHoiiis’s 
with the feminine article prefixed, means literally ‘ the lain Enga"*^ 
and though one occasionally heais other words used as the 
equivalent of God, e.g. Parmasis and Parsai, there is no 
other word foi rain 

“ To the Masai eng-Ai is of much the same general Re- 
pattern as the sky -god, eg. Zeus, was to the ancients. Joseph 
Thomson ' states that their conception of the deity, whom Zeus. 
he called Ngai, was marvellously vague, and that whatever 
struck them as .strange or incomprehensible they at once 
assumed had some connexion with Ngai. Thus, his lamp 
was Ngai, he himself was Ngai, Ngai was in the steaming 
holes, and his house in the eternal snows of Kilima Njaro. 

But Thomson was incorrect. It is conceivable that the 
Masai alluded to him, to his lamp, or to the steaming holes 
as e-ng-Ai or le-’ng-Al, i.c. of God, as this is the only term 
they have, so far as I am aware, to express anything super- 
natural or sacred. Sickness, grass, the only active volcano in 
Masailand, can all be, and indeed are, referred to as e-’ng-Al 
or le-’ng-Alt, according to the gender of the substantive 
which precedes the expression ‘God gave us cattle and 
grass,’ the Masai say, ‘ we do not separate the things that 
God has given us.’ Cattle are .sacred, and grass is con- 
sequently also sacred, i.e. it is of God. The volcano which 
Thomson and othcr.s called Donyo Ngai is known to the 
Masai as 01-cloinyo Ic-’ng-Af, the Mountain of God, or the 
sacred mountain. I am glad to see that in the newest maps 
the change in orthography has been made. 

“ That eng-Al is personified is apparent from the prayers Engai a 
given in my book,“ which arc all authentic, as well as in the 

' Joseph Thomson, Through Masai- * The Masai, h’orthe prayers, see prayer. 
land, pp. 444 fy, above, i)p. 274 sqq. 
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forms of blessing and cuising. In one instance, it will be 
remembered, it is said : ‘ The God to whom I pray and He 
hears’. 

“Eng-Ai can also be used to expiess the sky or heavens, 
but the Masai equivalent for clouds, fog, cold, etc, may also 
be used in this sense. * Heaven’ in the expression ‘ Heaven 
help you’ would be translated by eng-Ai, whilst tng-atambo, 
the clouds, would be required in a sentence like ‘ The 
heavens arc overcast ' 

The two Kavirondo is a vast territoiy stretching round the north- 

races of eastern shores of Lake Victoria IMyanza. It is a rolling 

Is. civil Oil flOj \ n p f* c% r i 

the Bantu giftss couiitry at an altitude of from 3000 feet to about 
Nilotic^ 5000 feet above the level of the sea. The climate is faiily 
warm and sunny, yet the rainfall is abundant ; the soil is 
well adapted to the agriculture piactised by the people.**^ 
The country is peopled by two entirely different races, one 
of them belonging to the Bantu and the other to the Nilotic 
family. The Bantu Kaviiondo arc physically much finer, 
though socially much less dcvcloix^d, than the Baganda.'* 
The Nilotic Kavirondo, whose pioper name is Jaluo, belong 
to the samQ family as the great Dinka tribe of the Sudan, 
and are near relations of the Aluri and Acholi tribes, which 
live on both sides of the Nile near Wadilai, the diffcicnces 
being less marked than those which usually distinguish two 
adjoining Bantu tribes. Fiobably, therefore, the Jaluo 
originally formed one tribe with the Acholi. In appeal ance 
they arc a fine race, not so much rcmaikable for beauty of 
face as for stature and development."^ Though the mornings 
and evenings arc comparatively cold in their hills, the Jaluo 
go stark naked ; indeed they object to clothes as indecent, 
and members of the tribe who have been abioad and have 
adopted clothing are reciucstcd to put it off during their 
residence in their old homes.^ 

^ A, C Hollis, “The Religion ^ C. W IKiblcy, Basie) n Ugattda, 
of the Nandi”, Tramacihns of the p. 8. 

Third Irttmiatioial Congress for the ^ (}. A. S. Noitbcote, *‘The Nilotic 
Ilhtoty of Religions (Oxford, 1908), Kavirondo”, Journal of the R, 
« i. 90 sq, Anthropologital JnsU£uteyyi%\vii.[l<)oq) 

!>. 58. 

2 C. W. Ilobley, Baste) n Uganda ® J. Roscoe, The No them Bantu^ 
(London, 1902), p. 13. p. 275. 
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Both the Bantu and the Nilotic Kavirondo are repoilcd Belief of the 
to believe in a Supreme Being or Creator, to whom, how- 
ever, they pay no formal worship. On this subject I will Supicmo 
quote the evidence of a missionary who has lived among the crlltor 
people. He says : 

“Though entirely diffeient in oiigin and language thewhom\hey 
religious beliefs of the two races are very similar, differing 
only in minor points of ritual. Both the Nilotic and the 
Bantu Kavirondo have a distinct idea of God, the Supreme 
Being. The first call him Nyuiye (from sajfo, to adore), and 
the latter Nasaye (from gusaya, to beseech) He is con- 
sidered to be the Crcatoi or originator of all things. It is 
true, the Supreme Being is not adored, but, when a child is 
born, it is ascribed to Nyasaye ; when any one dies, it is 
Nyasaye that has taken him away ; and when a warrior 
returns safe from battle, it is Nyasaye that has given him a 
safe return to his home. 

‘‘As, however, no external wonship is given to the The 
Creator, it would seem to the ordinary observer, that the l^oi'shipfiil^ 
Sun IS their principal deity and the Moon their second, .m<\ 
whilst the spirits of their forefathers rank as minor spirits. 

In the early morning the Kavirondo may be seen facing the ot* 
sun. His mode of worship is, to say the least, peculiar. 

He commences by spitting towards the East, in honour of 
the rising orb, then he turns successively to the North, West, 
and South, and salutes each c[uarter solemnly in the .same 
manner, whilst he earnestly be.sceches the Sun-god to give 
him good luck. A similar ceremony, if ceremony it can 
be called, is gone through when the new moon appears, in 
order to obtain good speed for that month. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that though health and good luck 
are asked from the Sun and the New Moon, life it.self is 
ascribed to the Creator Nyasaye. In fact it would .seem 
that the higher the particular (object of reverence is in the 
estimation of the Kavirondo, the less ccicmonious is his 
mode of showing hi.s reverence. The Supreme Being, 
the Creator of all things and giver of life and death, has 
to be content with the mere acknowledgement of His 
existence ; the Sun and New Moon receive a periodical 
expectoration ; but the .spirits of the departed, who arc 
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really the lowest in rank, are worshipped with an elaborate 
ritual/* ^ 

j. Roscoe To much the same effect Mr John Roscoe has described 

reVg^onof religion of the Nilotic Kavirondo. He tells us that 

the Nilotic apart from worship of the dead and belief in ghosts, the 
Kavirondo. have little religion. They call the supreme being 

Nyasi, who, they say, is to be found in large trees. In times 
of trouble or sickness they make offerings to him of an 
animal which is killed under a large tree, and the flesh is 
cooked and eaten near by, though sometimes the meat is 
taken a little distance away and is not eaten under the 
shadow of the tree.** 

In these accounts of the Supreme Being of the 
Kavirondo nothing is said to connect him definitely with 
the sky ; indeed the statement that he is to be found in 
great tiees, where sacrifices are offered to him, would point 
to an arboreal rather than a celestial deity. However, we 
have seen that among the Akamba and Akikuyu the 
worship of Engai or Mulungu, who has some claim to 
rank as a Sky-god, is closely associated with sacred trees,® 
and the same may be true of the Supreme Being of the 
Kavirondo. 


ThcNandi, To the north of Kavirondo stretches what is known as 
oi ^Nilotic Nandi plateau, a highland country which is one of the 
tube most fertile and beautiful regions of Kenya Colony (British 
East Africa). The tribe, who give their name to it, the 
Nandi, are akin to the Masai, and form one of a group of 
Hamitic or Nilotic tribes to which the Suk and Turkana 
also belong. All these tribes appear to be hybrids, perhaps 


^ N. Stam, “The Religious Con* 
ceptions of the Kavirondo”, Anthroposy 
V. (1910) p. 360. In one place (the 
finst) the writ Cl spells the god’s name 
Nysaye^ but elsewhere consistclntly 
Nyasayi. The latter is proliably the 
correct form. With the writer’s ac- 
count of Sun-worship among the 
Kavirondo compare G. A. S. North- 
cote, “The Nilotic Kavirondo”, 
Journal of the R, Anthropological /«- 
xxxvii. (1907) p, 63. “The 
Jaluo religion is extremely slight. They 
worship the sun, and to a less extent 


the moon. They regaul the sun as a 
deity scdclom beneficent, more often 
malignant, and usually apathetic ; as 
one of them said to the writei, ‘ It 
<loes not matter how much you pray, 
you fall sick and die just the same 
The offerings made at all important 
occasions m their daily life they make 
more with the idea of apjieasing him 
than of obtaining positive benefits.” 

2 J, Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 
pp. 291 stp 

3 See above, pp. 248, 259 sq. 
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formed by a mixture of Galla or Somali with ncgio blood , 
the Galla or Somali element is judged to be stionger in the 
Masai and Nandi than in the Suk and Turkana^ Together The 
the four tubes make up what we may call the East African 
section of the Nilotic family. The features which distinguish tubes 
them from their brethren who inhabit the valley of the Nile, 
such as the Bari, Acholi, and Aluru, are that they are more 
or less nomadic herdsmen, and that their young men are 
organized as a special class of warriors. As a result 
apparently of these institutions, which arc perhaps due to 
an infusion of Galla-Somali blood, these tribes of warlike 
herdsmen have spread widely over East Africa. Their kins- 
folk on the Nile, on the other hand, are settled cultivators 
of the soil ; and though they fight on occasion and esteem 
bravery, they do not devote the prime of life exclusively to 
raiding their neighbours, nor do they despise peaceful labour. 

The nomadic and military mode of life is most fully 
developed in the Masai, who disdain agriculture and all 
occupations except fighting and herding cattle. One section 
of the Suk arc tillers of the soil ; the other section and the 
Turkana do little in the way of cultivation, but tend cattle 
and hunt. The various sections of the Nandi have taken 
to agriculture, seemingly within the last few generations, 
and they practise it in a somewhat de.sultory fashion.**^ 

The religious beliefs of the Nandi are somewhat vague Belief of 
and unformulated, but they recognize the existence of a 
Supreme God whom they call Asis or A&ista. His name Supreme 
means the sun. He dwells in the sky: he created man 
and beast, and the world belongs to him. Prayers are Asista, 
addrcs.sed to him. He is acknowledged to be a benefactor 
and the giver of all good thing.s, and offerings are at times Cleans “the 
made to him in return for his benefits.^ licsides the high ' 
god Asis or Asista the Nandi believe in the existence of Two 
two thunder-gods, the one kindly, the other malevolent, 
who clo.scly resemble the Black God and the Red God of 

1 Sir (Charles Kliot, in A, C. Hollis, 77ie Namii\ p. xvii. 

The pp. xi sqq , ; id,, in A. C. ^ A. C. Ilolhs, 7'he Nandi, pp. xix, 

Hollis, Nandi (Oxford, 1909), 40 sq ; id,, “The Religion of the 

pp. XV i,qq, ; id, in M. W. IT. Beech, Nandi”, Tramactions of the Third 
The Silk (Oxford, 1911), p. xi, Inienmttonal Congress for the IlUiory 

Sir Charles Eliot, in A. C. Hollis., of Religions (Oxford, 1908), i. 87, 
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the Masai. The crashing peal of thundei near at hand is 
said to be the bad thunder-god trying to come to earth to 
kill people, whilst the distant muttering or rumbling of 
thunder is supposed to be the good thunder-god protecting 
mankind and driving away his evil-disposed colleague. 
Forked lightning is said to be the sword of the bad thunder- 
god, while sheet lightning is thought to be the sword of the 
good thunder-god, who does not kill people. Whenever 
forked lightning — the flashing sword of the bad thunder- 
god — is seen, all Nandi women look on the giound, as it is 
deemed wrong that they should witness the havoc which 
the sun or God (Asista) is allowing to take place. During 
a thunderstorm it is usual to throw some tobacco on the 
file, and the youngest child of a family has to take a certain 
stick, used for cleaning gourds, thrust it into the ashes of 
the fire, and then throw it out of doors. But the two 
thunder-gods are not worshipped, nor are offeiings made to 
them.^ 

The commoncht form of prayer is addicsscd both to the 
great god Asista and to the .spirits of deceased anccstois 
It is supposed to be recited by all adult Nandi twice a day, 
but it is moic particularly used by old men when they rise 
in the morning, especially if they have had a bad dream. 
It runs thus ; 


‘‘ God^ I have prayed to thee, guard 7ny ihildren and cattle, 

/ have approached thee nwrmng- and evening. 

God, I have prayed to thee whilst thou didst sleep and whilst thou 
7 ve?ifest. 

God, I have prayed to thee. Do not mm say . * / am tired \ 

O our spirits, guard us who live on the earth, and do not say : 

* We weie killed by human bcings\^^'^ 


When warriors have gone to the wars, the men's mothers 
tie four knots in their belts, and going out of their huts eveiy 
morning .spit towaid.s the sun and say ** God, give us health 
And the fathers of the absent warriors meet together 
regularly, and before they drink their beer they sing, 

Cod guard our children. 

That we may greet them 

1 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. A. C. Hollis, ‘‘The Religion of 

41, 99. the Nandi”, op, nt. i. 87 sq,*, conipaic 

id.. The Nandi, pp, 41 sq. 
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Then they sprinkle some of the beer on the ground and on 
the walls of the hut, and say, 

0 our spirits^ ‘we pray to yoji. 

Regard this beer, ami give us health ” 

If an expedition has been unsuccessful and a number of 
warriors have been killed, the suivivors must all go to a 
river on their return and bathe. Then they hold a dance 
at which the women wail and cry at intervals. Afterwards 
an old man stands up amidst the seated warriors and says : 

“ God, 700 admit oiirsehfcs beaten, 

We pray thee, give ta peace ”, 

When cattle have been carried oflf by an enemy or Prayers for 
killed by lightning, a procession is formed, and the cattle 
that have been left are driven to the nearest river, and there 
every animal is sprinkled with water. One old man recites 
these lines, all present repeating them after him : 

“ God, gua/d these that arc hji, 

1 Ye play thee, itiaud the s'e that are left”. 

When disease breaks out in a herd, a great bonfire is 
kindled and the sick herd is driven to the fire. A piegnant 
sheep is killed and eaten, and the herd is diiven round the 
fire, each beast being sprinkled with milk, whilst the 
following prayer is offered up : 

God, we pray thee, 

Guaid t/u\se that arc here 

While the eleusinc grain is ripening, and after the grain Piayeis at 
has been reaped, the harvest ceicmonics are held. Porridge 
is made fiom the first basketful of grain cut, and all the 
members of the family take some of the food and dab it on 
walls and roofs of the huts. They also put a little in their 
mouths and spit it out towards the east. The head of the 
family then holds some of the eleusine grain in his hand, and 
offers up the following prayer, everybody present repeating 
the words after him * 

1 A. C, Ilollib, Religion of the Nandi’’, op, at, 1. 88; compare 

id,, The Nandi, pp. 42*46, 
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“ Cod, give us health. 

And may we be gn>en strength. 

And may we be given milk. 

If any man eat^ of this corn, may he like it 
And if a pregnant woman eats it, may she like itP ^ 

After the harvest has been gathered in, each geographical 
division (pororiet) of the tribe holds its own feast on the top 
of a hill or in a large open plain, and all the warriors gather 
and dance the war-dance. A great bonfire is kindled with 
the wood of certain trees and shrubs, and when the flames 
blaze high, a sort of doorway, like that of a cattlc-kraal, is 
built near the fiie, and as the warriors file past, the old men, 
standing by the door-posts, take a little milk and beer and 
spit it on them. The old men then sing as follows : 

“ God, give us health. 

God, give us raided cattle. 

God, give us the offspi ing 
Of men ami cattle ” 

Before the assembly separates, the old men kill and eat 
a pregnant goat, and the women, who have oiled their 
bodies, proceed to the nearest river, where they take two 
pebbles from the water : one of the pebbles they place in 
their water-jars and keep it there till the next harvest 
festival ; the other pebble they place in their granaries/^ 

When there is a long drought, the old men assemble, 
and take a black sheep, and go with it to a river. There 
they tie a fur cloak on the sheep’s back and push the animal 
into the water. Next they take beer and milk into their 
mouths and spit them out in the direction of the rising sun. 
When the sheep scrambles out of the water and shakes 
itself, they recite the following prayer : 

<< God, we pray thee give us rain 
Regard this milk and beer. 

We are suffering like women labouring with child. 

Guard our pregnant women and cowsi^ 

Four months after the birth of a child a feast is held. 
An ox or goat is slaughtered, and after the mother, child, 

1 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 46 op. at. i. 89. 
ry. ; id„ <‘The Religion of the Nandi ”, 

op.dt.x, 89 ® A. C. Hollis, ‘‘The Religion of 

^ A, C. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 47 ; the Nandi”, op. at. 1. 89; id., 2iie 
id., *‘The Religion of the Nandi”, Nandi, p. 48. 
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and animal have been anointed with milk by one of the 
elders of the clan, the child’s face is washed with the un- 
digested food from the animal’s stomach. The elder then 
prays as follows : 

‘‘ give us keal/fi. 

God^ protect us 

O our spirits, gitard this Juld. 

O belly, guard this childR ^ 

When they begin to build a house, they perform a short Pi.iyc't at 
inaugural ceremony. The ciders of the family pour milk 
and beer and put some salt into the hole that has been pre- 
pared for the reception of the central pole, and they say : 

Uod, give us health. 

God, give US' milk 

God, give us poiuer. 

God, give us (o??h 

God, give us everything that is good, 

God, guard our t/dldfen and our cattleP - 

Among the Nandi, as among many savage tribes, the at 
potters are women. When the pots have been baked, the iJuUmg. 
potter.s uicite the following prayei : 

God, give us strength, 

t)0 that, when we iook in the puds, men may like thenP'P 

When .smiths search fc^r iron ore they pray, saying : ivayet at 

sefkmg 

( iod, g-ive us health, » on, 

God, jpive Us iron!' * 

As a rule, children do not pray, but when the two Piayf‘1 of 
middle incisor teeth of the lower jaw are extracted, accord- 
ing to the tribal custom, the child must throw the teeth cxtiaotion 
away towards the rising .sun, .saying; of teeth. 

** God, take these hi own teeth and give me white ones, 

So that / niav dfink ealfs' miik^^P 


» A. C. liolHs, **TIu* Kdiglon of 
the Naiuli”, e/*, at, i. 89 stg; id,, The 
Nandi, p. 65. 

A. Hollis Religion ol 

the Nandi”, op, cit, j, 89; td„ I'he 
Nandi, )> 15. 

A. H, Hollis, **'rhe Religion of 
the Nandi ”, op, dt, i, 90 ; td„ The 


Nandt, p. 35. 

* A. Hollis, **Thc Religion of 
tlu* Nundi”, op, (it, i. 90 ; id., 'The 
Nandi, p, 37, 

A, (\ HoUls, **Thc Religion of 
the Nandi”, op. dt, i. 90 j id., The 
Nandi, p. 30. 
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Thus the Nandi, like their kinsfolk the Masai, may be 
fairly called a prayerful people. 

As Asis or Asista, the name of the Supreme God of the 
Nandi, is also the name of the sun, it might be thought that 
Asis or Asista is a Sun-god rather than a Sky-god. It 
may be so, but in all that is recorded of him there seems to 
be very little except his name to connect him definitely with 
the sun,^ though the customs of spitting and throwing teeth 
in the direction of the sun certainly admit of, if they do 
not require, a solar interpretation. On the whole it is 
perhaps safer to class the great god of the Nandi among the 
kindly Sky-gods, whose range is so wide in Afi ica, than to rank 
him with the pure Sun-gods, who, apart from their occurrence 
in ancient Egypt, appear to be on the whole rare in Africa. 
Similarly we saw that among the Wachagga of Kilimanjaro 
the Supreme God is known by a name (Ruwa) which signifies 
the sun, though his attributes are lather those of a Sky-god.‘*^ 
On the Nandi religion and its relation to that of the 
Bantu tribes about them I will quote the remarks of Mr. 
A. C. Hollis, OLU highest authority on the tribe. He says • 
** It will be seen that the Nandi believe in a sky-god, whose 
name, as already stated, is .synonymous with the sun. The 
Nandi also, like the .surrounding Bantu peoples and unlike 
the Masai, worship and propitiate the spiiits of deceased 
ancestors. A.s a general rule it may, I think, be said that 
prayer and sacrifice to the sun or deitie.s in the sky are un- 
known among the Bantu tribe.s of Eastern Africa, whilst this 
form of worship i.s followed by all the Nilotic or Ilamitic 
tribes. The Bantu Kikuyu, it is true, acknowledge a sky-god 
whom they call Ngai, but both the name and the worship 
are obviously borrowed from the Masai. The Chaga, too, 
who sometimes pray to a sun-god called Truwa, and spit 
towards the cast when they leave their huts in the morning, 
have piobably taken these customs from the Dorobo, who 
arc nearly akin to the Nandi.'’ ^ 

' C’omparc Sir (’.Uarlt's in the Wnpaie. See al>ovt‘, pp. 197, 201 

A. C. Hollih, T/w \h ('oinparc pp. 122-124, 170^7,, 

See above, pp. 205 ^(/t/ Othei 173 279. 

Ahican .Sky-^pxlfj whose names appear 

to mean ** the Sim ” are Ilanyi, the gotl A. C\ Hollis, “ The Religion of 

of the Wafipa, and ithuwa, the god oi the Nandi”, < 1 * tiL i. 90, 
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Like so many other African peoples, the Nandi tell astoiyofthe 
story to account for the origin of human mortality ; but 
unlike some of their congeners they appear entiiely to clog and 
exculpate the deity from all shaie in the unfoitunatc trans- 
action and to lay the whole blame of it on a dog. What 
happened, if we can trust their account, was as follows. 

When the first people lived on the earth a dog came to them 
one day and said, “ All people will die like the moon, but 
unlike the moon you will not return to life again unless you 
give me some milk to drink out of your gourd and beer to 
drink through your straw. If you do this, I will arrange 
for you to go to the river when you die and to come to life 
again on the third day.’^ But the people laughed at the 
dog and gave him some milk and beer to drink off a stool. 

The dog was huffed at not being served in the same vessels 
as a human being, and although he put his pride in his 
pocket and swallowed the milk and the beer, he went away 
very sulky, saying, “ All people will die, and the moon 
alone will return to life That is why, when people die, 
they remain away, whereas when the moon dies she re- 
appears after three days’ absence J If only people had 
treated that dog more civilly, we should all unquestionably 
have risen from the dead on the third day. 

The Suk belong, as we have seen, to the same group 
Nilotic tribes as the Nandi and Masai, but they arc much countiy 
less homogeneous and compact. The physical type varies 
greatly from the tall handsome Ilamite, with almost perfect 
features, to the squab, dwarf-like pigmy with spread nose and 
protruding eyes. Their original home seems to have been 
on the Elgeyo escarpment, to the east of Mount Elgon, in 
Kenya Colony (British East Africa). Timber and grass are 
plentiful there, and the rocky descent into the Kerio offers 
many natural fortrcssc.s. In these mountain fastnesses, 
accordingly, the Suk appear to have been joined by many 
broken men, refugees f^rom tribes that had been conquered 
or exterminated by more warlike invaders. Hence the 
diversity of physical type which now characterizes the Suk. 

Of all the tribes that have gone to compose the Suk nation, 

^ A. C. Hollis, The Nandt^ p 98. 1 have reported this story elsewhere 

{Folk-lore in the Old Testament^ 1, 54 ry ). 
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none has so deeply influenced both the language and the 
customs as the Nandi.^ 

The religious notions of the Suk are extremely vague , it is 
difficult to find two men whose ideas on the subject coincide. 
All, however, agree as to the exLstence of a Supreme Being , 
most of them call him Tororut, that is, the Sky ; but a few 
call him Hat, that is, the Rain. A man named Tiamolok, 
one of the oldest of the Suk then living, and renowned for 
his knowledge of folk-lore, gave Mr. Beech the following out- 
line of Suk theology 

“ Tordrut is the Supreme God. He made the earth and 
causes the birth of mankind and animals No man living 
has seen him, though old men, long since dead, have. They 
say he is like a man in form, but has wings — huge wings — 
the flash of which causes the lightning (irriaf), and the 
whirring thereof is the thunder (M/i). lie lives above 
(jum), and has much land, stock, ivory, and every good thing, 
lie knows all .secrets ; he is the universal father ; all cattle 
diseases and calamities are sent by him as punishment to 
men for their sin.s. 

“ Ilis wife is Scfir (the Flciadc.s), and his fir.st-boin .son i.s 
Arawa (the Moon). Hat (the Rain) is another .son, a.s arc 
Kokel (the Stars) his other children. Topogh (the Rvening 
Star) is his first-born daughter. Ash (the Sun) is his 
younger brother, who is angry in the dry season. All 
these are gods, and all arc benevolently disposed towards 
mankind." ® 

Thi.s is a clear and consi.stcnt account of a great Sky- 
god, hu.sband of the I’leiadcs, father of the Moon, the Stars, 
and the Rain, and elder brother of the Sun. It will be 
observed that according to this account Asis, the .Sun, who 
is the chief god of the Nandi, occupie.s only a .subordinate 
place in Suk theology. Other Suk, however, say that the 
only god they know is Hat, the Rain, who is .supreme and 
lord of life and death. Othens, again, maintain that Hat is 
the servant of Tordrut, that it i.s his duty t(* carry water, 
and that when he spills the water, it rains,* 

I M. W. H Beech, The Siih, their “ M. W. K. Beech, The Suh, p. 19. 
ami Fafk Iota (f i <) i i ), 

pp. xi 2, 3 sq M. W. H. Hie Suk^ p. I9« 
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On the whole, Mr. Beech, our best authority on the 
language, customs, and beliefs of the Suk, concludes that 
“ the general consensus of opinion inclines to the belief in 
the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient being or entity, 
to whom it is advisable to make frequent prayers, and who 
is responsible, not only for the creation of the world, but for 
all the good and evil occurrences that have happened in it 
ever since.’' ^ 

The Alur are a Nilotic people who inhabit a consider- The Aim , 
able area on the western shore of Lake Albert and along pe^pi^^of 
the western bank of the Nile from the point where it issues i-^iveAibeit 
from Lake Albert to a point a little north of Wadclai.^iie ^ 
Their language differs from that of all the tribes around 
them and is identical with that of the Shilluk, who 
inhabit the western bank of the Nile much farther to the 
north. Hence there is every reason to accept as probable 
the tradition of the Alur that their ancestors migrated to 
their present home from the north more than a century ago.**^ 

They are an agricultural people, cultivating maize, sorghum, 
eleusine grain, bananas, and sweet potatoes. Eleusine 
grain constitutes their staple food. Men and women share 
in the labour of agriculture. But they also rear cattle, 
though they do not pay so much attention to the herds as 
do the Dinka and Bari, two other tribes of the Upper Nile.^ 

The Alur believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, Belief of 
whom they call Rubanga. His home is generally supposed 
to be the sky or the air, but no bodily attributes are ascribed Being 
to him. He receives little or no regular worship ; but when 
the harvest has been good, a number of communities will who lives 
meet together and hold a festival under shady trees. Men o” t^e mr. 
and women share in the festivity, and all join in singing, 
eating, and above all drinking in honour of Rubanga. But 
in general Rubanga is only invoked to explain events of 
which the causes are mysterious or unknown, as, for 
example, when some one is suddenly cut off in the prime of 
life, when a fire breaks out in a village and the incendiary 
cannot be discovered, or when one man's herds multiply 

1 M. W. II, Beech, T/ie Snk^ p. 20. 1894), pp. 492-494. 

2 Franz Stuhlmann, Mit Emin ^ Franz Stuhimann, <?/. cit, pp, 497- 
Pascha ins Hem von Afrika (Berlin, 499. 
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while his neighbour’s cattle are dwindling away. In short, 
the Alur make of Rubanga a sort of stalking-horse to explain 
all inexplicable occurrences and to cloak their own ignoiance. 
In ordinary life you may often hear such expressions as, 
“ Rubanga has done that ” ; or, “ Are you Rubanga, that 
you give yourself such airs?”^ 

Belief of Besides this mysterious being the Alur believe in the 
the Alur existence of spirits of nature, which dwell in the woods, the 
ofnatuic steppes, the river, and the wind. The river spirits are 
of particularly feared, because the crocodiles do their bidding, 

dead. Of a life beyond death the Alur are said to know nothing. 
Yet the spirits of the dead aie believed to appear to them 
in dreams and to give them injunctions which it would be 
unlucky to disregard. But if a ghost persistently intrudes 
on somebody^s slumbers, the sufferer will lay a small gift on 
the grave of the deceased in order to get rid of his unquiet 
spirit But apart from such petty offerings occasionally 
deposited on the graves and left there for a short time, there 
can hardly be said to be any regular worship of the spirits 
of the dead.^ 

TiwLnngo The Lango district occupies a great region in the noith 
(hstnet. Uganda Protectorate. Its area is between five and 

six thousand square miles, and it is inhabited by a variety 
of tribes, among which the Lango alone, who give their 
name to the district, number about a quarter of a million.^ 
It is a flat, savannah-like country, for the most pait treeless, 
but covered with coarse speai-grass some eight or ten feet 
high, and intersected by innumerable marshy rivers, whose 
sluggish current is almost blocked by thick vegetation. But 
the yellow - flowering mimosa is everywhere to be seen, 
yellow-flowering leguminosae break the monotony of the 
unending grass, and a profusely flowering lilac adds a touch 
of colour to the drab landscape. Papyrus lines the river 
banks, and water-lilies, blue, white, and yellow, drape the 
surface of Lake Kwania. In general, the prospect is limited 
by the tall grass, but in August and September, when the 
flowers are in full bloom and have been refreshed by the 

1 Fian/ Stuhlmann, op, lit, p. 528, ^ J. H. Diibeig, The Lango^ a 

Fran/ Stuhlmann, op, cU, pp. Nilotic 7'ribe oj Uganda (London, 
52B 19253b PP- 42, SO* 
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passing of an occasional shower, the eye is pleased by 
frequent and unexpected patches of colour, where the 
Calotropis procera^ with its balloon-like fruit, the gardenia, 
petunia and aster, jasmine and gladiolus, lupin and the 
heavy-scented clematis are all ablaze. Later in the year 
nothing is to be seen but the parched grass and here and 
there the sere and yellow leaves of withered and stunted 
trees Only in the north-eastern portion of the district, 
where the rivers flow in deeper beds, the gullies are fringed 
with magnificent trees mantled with convolvulaceae and 
lianae in tropical exuberance^ 

As might be expected from the nature of the country, The game 
with its abundance of water and of cover, game is numerous 
and varied, including giraffe, ihinoceros, elephant, buffalo, 
eland, zebra, and many kinds of bucks. Wild boars aie 
destructive of the crops ; lions, leopards, and hyenas prey 
on the live-stock. Rats and voles are omnipresent The 
hippopotamus is seen wallowing in some waters, and crocodiles 
abound in the rivers and lakes, except in Lake Kwania, where 
their numbers have been reduced by the Lango, who eat their 
flesh. Mosquitoes swarm everywhere, and at certain times 
and in ceitain regions sandflies are an unmitigated pest® 

Thus man has many foes to contend with in this exuberance 
of animal life. 


The Lango are a Nilotic people, and like other tribes of The 
the same stock they are a narrow-jawed, long-limbed, dark- 
skinned race, lean, but muscular. Their lips aie much 
thinner and their noses better formed, according to our and 
European standard, than is usual among pure negroes. In 
contrast with the practice of Bantu tribes, the men do all 
the hard work of cultivation, and this, together with the 
pursuits of hunting and fighting, has given them a fine 
appearance of physical strength and activity, which is not 
belied by their powers of endurance and sustained exertion.^ 

They raise good crops, but their success is due to the 
fertility of the soil rather than to their skill as farmers ; for 
they are agricultural from necessity and not from choice ; 
at heart, like other Nilotic tribes, they are a pastoral 


^ J. H. Dnberg, The Lango^ pp. ^ ],ll,'Dx\htxg,TheLmtio,^^,^ 6 sq. 
43*46. ^ J, IT. Dribcig, The Lan^o, p. 50. 
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people, who really love their herds. Not infrequently, when 
cattle have died or been carried off by raiders, the women 
raise the cry of mourning, as if for a dead man. The type 
of Lango cattle is the short-horned, humped zebu. The 
owner of a cow milks her himself, or, in his absence, his 
children do it for him ; but in no case may a woman 
perform the duty. The Lango also keep goats and sheep, 
but do not milk them.^ 

Religion of The religion of the Lango is said to be composed of two 
their behef dements, on the one hand, the worship of ancestral spirits, 
m a high and on the other hand the worship of a high god whom 
god celled fgj. g Supieme Being is said to 

be known, in varying forms, to all the Nilotic tribes except 
the Jaluo, among whom, as we saw, the high god is known 
by a diffeient name." The Lango conception of Jok is 
vague. They liken him to moving air, and a village in which 
many deaths occur is said to be on the path of the air or of 
Jok. He has never been seen, but he can be heard and 
felt ; he manifests himself most sensibly in whirlwinds and 
circular eddies of air. Like the air or the wind, he is omni- 
present ; his dwelling is everywhere — in trees, in rock.s, in 
hills, in springs and pools, and more vaguely in the air.® 
Apparently, loo, he inhabits the sky, for on rare occasions 
he has taken up people to it from the earth. One such 
visitor to heaven is known to have returned to this sublunary 
world after a stay of four days in the celestial mansions. 
He could not remember much of what he had seen ; but he 
did know that there were a great many black, but no white, 
people in heaven ; that they were just like people here on 
earth, except that they all wore tails, and that they ate 
nothing but fried flics, though there were cattle, sheep, and 
goats in plenty. As a diet of fried flies did not agree with 
him, and there was nothing else to eat, he begged Jok to 
send him back to earth, and with this request the kind- 
hearted deity apparently complied * 

Jok iH Jok created the sky and the earth, which the Lango 

awtsouico conceive as the two halves of a great sphere ; and the births 

of life. 

* J. H. Driherg, 7 '^e Lango^ pp. 

90, 94, 9^>. 

ALove, p. 279. 


® J. II. I.)nbcrg, 77 ie Lango ^ pp, 
216 sq, 

^ J. fl. Dribcrg, The Lango ^ p 217 
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both of men and animals are still referred to his agency. 

For example, a goat which bears twins or triplets is garlanded 
or festooned with a particular sort of convolvulus in lecogni- 
tion of the favour shown by Jok to the animal and of a 
human mother of twins it is said, '*Jok visited so-and-so; 
she has borne twins 

In general, the character of Jok is benevolent. From Jok is kind 
him come rich harvests, and he ordeied the seasons so that 
the rainy season should ensure abundant crops, and that the 
dry season should allow of the joys of hunting Further 
he shows his kindly nature in being alw^ays accessible to the 
prayers and inquiries of the faithful, and through his seers 
he gives advice on all matters great and small, but specially 
on the impoitant topics of war and hunting. Still he is a 
jealous god and punishes neglect with severity, demanding 
his meed of sacrifice and observance. Scoffers who openly 
profess that they do not believe in Jok, and that his oracles 
are worthless, are punished by him with leprosy or a painful 
death. Indeed, disease, accidents, failure in hunting, loss of 
cattle, and many other tabulations are commonly regarded 
by the Lango as punishments inflicted by Jok upon men 
for their neglect or their sin. So powerful is Jok that hisTheovei- 
proximity is dangerous to men, not so much because he 
bears them ill-will, as on account of the very nature of the of jok. 
divine essence, contact with which is more than a mortal can 
endure ; some buffer must be interposed to .screen humanity 
from the awful, the overpowering energy of the deity. Hence 
the Lango never build their villages on hills, because hills 
are vaguely associated with Jok.® 

Nevertheless, curiously enough, there is no danger to be Jok takes 
feared from Jok if he takes up his abode in a tree near 
village, or even in the village itself, for he will not do so m sacied 
without warning, which gives time to propitiate him by lie is 
oiferings, the erection of shrines, and compliance with his woishippeci 
instructions concerning religious observances and the rules consulted 
of life. The effect is to mollify the deity, or at all events to 
neutralize the danger inevitably attendant on his pcrsonality.'^'^^^^^’ 

1 J. II. Driberg, T/ie Lafigo^ p. 223. 2X8, 223 sq, 

J. II. Dnberg, 77 ^ 6 ' p, 222, ^ J. H, Drihcig, The Laiigo^ pp. 

3 J. H. Driberg, The Lango, pp 218 
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Indeed, the worship of Jok is specially associated with 
sacred tiees In this connexion he bears a special title, Jok 
Adongo, that is, Jok the Large or Powerful. Sometimes 
Jok will call a village headman by name at dead of night, 
and when the man answers, the deity will say, ** Do not you 
or any of your people cut such and such a tree, for I am 
present in it, and it is sacred to me , nor may any one 
venture to pass under its shadow from otyeno (about S P.M.) 
till dawn’’ The headman instiucts his people accordingly, 
and that tree is for ever sacred. No particular sort of tree 
is thus dedicated to Jok, but fig trees and kigelias are the 
kinds he specially favours. Once the tree has been thus 
sanctified by the presence of Jok, the headman resorts to it 
for the purpose of getting advice on such subjects as war 
and hunting. He goes to the tree at dawn, alone and un- 
attended, and standing at a safe distance asks the tiee’s 
advice and coun.sel, observing that he and his people have 
faithfully refrained from injuring the tree or passing under 
its shadow. The tree will answer, speaking with a human 
voice and saying that the people have no claim on its 
gratitude , “ For where ”, it asks, “ is my shrine and where 
arc my offerings and sacrifices?” It then directs the head- 
man as to the building of a suitable shrine. The shrine is 
thereupon built under the tree. It is a diminutive hut, con- 
sisting only of a grass roof supported on four posts about a 
foot high, the whole hut being no more than eighteen inches 
in diameter. Contented with this humble shrine and with the 
offerings at it, the tree, or rather Jok in the tree, will give 
an oracular response on any question which the headman 
may put to it, without the intervention of a seer or any 
other intermediary.’ 

Though Jok is conceived of as an indivisible entity per- 
meating the whole universe,’ and there is no plural form of 
his namc,^ yet he is known under a variety of titles which 
correspond to his different manifestations and activities. 
Thus one of his manifestations, as wc have seen, is in the 
form of a Irec-god, in which character he bears the title of 
Jok Adongo. But his oldest manifestation, curiously enough, 

^ J. H. Diibeig, The Lango^ p. 218. 

^ J. 11 Dnberg, The lan^o^ p. 223 note 
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is in the foim of a female called Atida, a name which may AMa, the 
not be spoken by the vulgar, who address her as Min Jok, 
that is, “ the Mother of God She is particularly associated anfi her 
with hunting, fighting, and rain, and her oracles are mainly, 
though not exclusively, delivered by prophetesses’- For tree 
example, to the north of the River Moroto there is said to 
be a large banyan tree which for very many years has been 
sacred to Atida, the Mother of God, and under the tree sits 
the prophetess, a woman of great stature. In recent years 
the popularity of the shrine has declined, but formerly the 
Lango resorted to it from far and wide to receive prophecies 
of war and of the chase, and they took with them presents 
of beer, or chickens, or goats. On the day of their arrival 
they would sit there in meditation, and next night they 
would lean their spears against the tree, in order that virtue 
might pass from the tree into the spears and give them 
success. In the morning they would proffer their request, 
and the prophetess would convey it to the tree and interpret 
the answer of the tree to the inquirers ; for, though the tree 
spoke with a human voice, its words were understood only by 
the prophetess. In that respect the banyan tree of the Mother 
of God differed from the trees animated by Jok Adongo, for 
these latter speak in a language intelligible to anybody who 
knows the Lango tongue. After a successful foray or hunt 
the votaries would bring thankofferings of loot or game, 
which were hung upon the banyan tree.® 

At an elaborate ceremony, which is annually performed Annual 
for the purpose of ensuring a due fall of rain, prayers are ^“uprayers 
addressed to Min Jok, the Mother of God, and her help 
besought at the festival. She is implored to send abundant God for” 
rain and to give a good harvest, and further she is urged to '■a’"- 
disclose any persons whose heaits are evil, and who purpose 
to conceal or withhold the rain by magic. The ceremony 
takes place at a sacred tree, either a fig tree or a sycamore, 
and the men sit in orderly rows under the tree while the 
prayers for rain are being put up. The old men lead the 
prayer, and the others respond in a monotone, concluding 
each prayer with a long-drawn, deep-throated moan. After 

1 J. TI. Drilieig, The /Mng&f p 218. 

2 J. II. Dnberg, The pp. 219 
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the prayers the men dance what is called the bell dance, in 
which all the performers imitate the actions of their totemic 
animals, whether the animal is a leopard, a monkey, a duiker, 
or what not There is no instrumental music, but a singer 
stands in the middle of the circle of the dancers and sings 
while they dance The ceremonies and the dances last several 
days. On the last day medicated water is thiown up into the 
air, and an old man climbs the tiee and sprinkles the medi- 
cated water on its leaves, praying the while for good rains 
and harvest The ceremony includes the sacrifice of a ram 
and a goat under the sacred tree. The members of one clan 
will use only a black goat for the saciifice, because the black 
colour is symbolical of rain clouds. In no case may a red 
goat be employed as a victim. At the end of the festival 
the bones, heads, and skins of the lam and goat are taken 
away by an old man, who buiies them secretly in a river or 
swamp.^ 

In one of his manifestations Jok is specially concerned 
with the souls of human beings and animals, for some 
animals, such as giiaffes, loan, elephants, rhinoccrosc.s, and 
warthogs, possess .souls, but others, such as lions and leopards, 
do not. In his capacity of pation of souls Jok is known as 
Jok Orongo.^ Indeed, the spirits of the human dead aie 
believed to merge into Jok. We arc told that the idea 
which the word Jok now conveys to the Lango mind is 
apparently ‘‘ the .sum total of the long departed merged into 
one pre-existing deity called Jok, a plurality of spirits unified 
in the person of a single godhead, a Spiritual Force composed 
of innumerable .spirits, any of which may be temporarily 
detached without diminishing the oncne.ss of the hkircc”.® 

But in spite of this general absorption of souls in the 
deity after death, it .seems to be beyond question that a 
certain iiumbcr of them do retain their individuality, some- 
time.s indeed, a very marked and even obtrusive individuality, 
for a considerable time after their decease. For example, a 

^ J, IJ. Driberg, 77 ie Lan^o, pp, pp. 229 Sf/, The Lango word for .soul 
249-253; “Ram making among Wo) means “.shade*’ or “.sliadow”. 
the Lan^^o ”, Journal of ike A*. It i.s applied ecpially to the .souK of 
Anth} opolo^^ical Institute^ xlix. (19x9) persons, animals, and inanimate oh- 
pp. 48-61, jects. See J. H. Drihcrg, The Lango^ 

2 J. H. Driherjy, The Lango ^ p, 220. p. 228, 

As to the souls of animals, .see id, ^ J. IL Dnberp;, 'The Lango ^ p 223. 
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ghost may demand that a shnne be erected for him. This 
demand he may either communicate personally to a relative, 
or he may so harass him by a series of petty annoyances 
that the man is driven to consult a diviner, who thereupon 
reveals the ghost's wishes to him. A shrine is accordingly 
built for him, and in this he takes up his abode, and if he 
IS decently treated by the family he may favour them with 
as valuable advice as Jok himself, though sometimes, it 
must be admitted, the oracle is dumb, the ghost pieserving 
an impenetrable silence. But whether he is taciturn or 
loquacious, his shrine exactly resembles those that are built 
for Jok, and at it he receives from time to time offerings of 
food and beer.^ 

But some ghosts are so unreasonable and fractious The 
that not even the constiuction of a shrine in their 
honour can pacify them. They continue to haunt and some ghost, 
plague their relatives, till it becomes necessary to lay them 
once for all For that purpose a man of God (ajoka, 
literally a Jok man) is sent for. On his ai rival he is pre- 
sented with a he-goat. lie kills the animal ceremonially 
and smears some of the contents of its stomach on the chest 
of the man who i.s haunted by the troublesome ghost. 

Then ho shakes a rattle to avert evil influences and 
places in readiness a new-made jar with a nairow mouth 
In the jar he puts some of the goat’s meat and a little of 
the soit of food of which the deceased in his lifetime was 
known to be fond. At the side of the jar he places the 
lid leady to be clapped on at a moment’s notice. The 
tiap is now .set and baited ; it only remains to lure the 
ghost into it. For this purpose the man of God shakes his 
rattle vigorou-sly and calls loudly on the ghost by name. 

Suppose the dead man was named Okelo, the man of God 
will cry, “ Okelo, come here and take your food ”, The 
ghost accordingly arrives on the scene of action, but he is 
wary and suspicious. “ How do I know that I may trust 
you ? ” says he. “ There are none of my friends here. 

Where is Ngulu ? ” naming a former friend. But the man 
of God i.s prepared to meet this objection, for he has 
summoned the friends and relations of the deceased, and 

^ J. II. Driberg, TheLan^^ p. 231. 
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they are now at hand, ready to answer to their names in 
case the ghost should call for them. So Ngulu comes 
forward as a guarantee of good faith and sits down by the 
pot. The ghost then goes through the muster-roll of his 
old friends ; they all answer to their names and come 
forward, or if any happen to be unavoidably detained, a satis- 
factory explanation of their absence is tendered to the ghost. 
The misgivings of the ghost are now dispelled, and firmly 
convinced that he is really being invited to a family feast, he, 
so to say, puts his head in the noose by entering the jar to 
partake of the savoury meat which his soul loves. But no 
sooner is he inside the jar than the man of God claps on the 
lid and fastens it down tightly. The ghost inside struggles 
manfully and raises a bitter cry, “ Thou deceivest me, thou 
killcst me ”, but it is all in vain. The man of God turns a 
deaf ear to his remonstrances, seals the lid, carries away the 
pot, and buries it in the middle of a swamp. That is the 
end of the ghost as such. Henceforth his immortal spirit is 
absorbed in Jok, the dcity.^ 

'Hia That may be taken as the regular method of giving a 

^ troublesome ghost. But sometimes a ghost, on 
f!U()s,t.‘ being safely caught and bottled up in a jar, is led to see the 
error of his ways and to promise amendment, if only they 
will let him out On the other hand he threatens that, if they 
persist in sealing up the pot and burying it in the swamp, 
he will kill every soul in the village. Alarmed at these 
sanguinary threats, and knowing that, if the worst comes to the 
worst, they can always pot him again, his relations take off 
the lid and let him out, and even build a shrine for him in 
the village. But beside the shiine they always set the pot 
as a reminder to the ghost of what he may expect if he 
should relapse into his former career of crime. It is to the 
credit of ghosts in geneial that no such case of a backsliding 
ghost is on record.® 

Statu of the Whether the souls of animals as well as of men are 
iinhmiii finally absorbed into the deity we are not informed ; but it 
nitfi (k-nth. scoms dear that some of them at least lead an independent 
life for some time after the death of the body. For 

' J, ir . Drilterg, 7'ke Imjiho, pp. 233 
^ J. II. IJribcrg, 7'he langa, p. 233. 
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example, if a hunter kills a rhinoceros, the soul or ghost of How to 
the rhinoceros is very vengeful and dangerous, and the slayer ^ 
must at once return to his village and consult a seer as to ihmoceios 
what steps he should take to appease or lay the ghost of the 
animal. The ceremonies prescribed by the seer naturally 
vary with the circumstances, but they always include the 
sacrifice of a black ram at the door of the slayer^s house. 

The carcase is dragged whole into the wilderness and left 
near a river, but the old men of the village may go and eat 
It there, provided that they burn the skin and bones and 
throw the ashes into the water. Having thus appeased the 
ghost of the rhinoceros, the slayer may return and cut up its 
body ; but he may not bring the horns into the village, 
because in the case of a rhinoceros it is not physically 
possible wholly to eradicate the viciousness of the ghost. 

The same holds true in an even higher degree of the roan 
antelope, the ghost of which is most particularly vengeful, 
vicious, and dangerous.^ 

These facts are of interest for their bearing on the much- 
debated question whether or not animals possess immoital 
souls like those of men. In the opinion of the Lango some 
animals, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, and warthogs, 
certainly do possess souls which survive the death of their 
bodies, and their testimony on this important topic may be 
accepted for what it is worth. 

A man who interprets Jok's will for the benefit of his The 
fellow-creatures is called an ajWi^a.that is, a Jok-man or 

„ . uiteipretei 

of (jrod. Both men and women may hold the sacred oifice ; of jok’swiii 
indeed the most famous of these divinely inspired ministers 
have always been women. Women alone are competent Man of 
to serve in the capacity of prophetesses at certain shrines, 
particularly at those of Atida or the Mother of God. While 
a man of God is engaged in ascertaining the will of Jok, he 
wears a serval skin slung down the front of his body, the 
forefeet being fastened round his neck, and he holds in his 
hand a rattle to avert inauspicious influences. An inquirer 
of the deity always prefaces his petition with a small present, 

* generally some beer, flour, or cakes, part of which is offered 
at the shrine and the rest kept by the man or woman of 
* J, H. Dnberjir, The pp. 229 
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God as his or her fee. If the petition is one of great 
impoitance a goat may be offeied.^ 

Among these interpreters of the divine will a special 
class is occupied by epileptic patients, who may be either 
men or women, but are oftener women than men. ?'or an 
epileptic fit is regarded as a sure and certain token of 
divine inspiration , the deity is thought to have entered into 
the patient and taken possession of him or her ; they say 
that “ God has seized him ” (Jok o^nake). The first step in 
such a case is to serve a notice of ejectment on God, in other 
words, to exorcize him In former days the ejectment often 
took a very forcible form ; the patient was simply flogged to 
the accompaniment of drums and singing till God had left him, 
in other words till the fit was over. The present procedure 
is more elaborate. In every village, apparently, there is a 
small hut set specially apart for the use of inspired, that is, 
epileptic patients; it is quite di.stinct fiom the shrine {abild) 
cither of Jok or of a ghost, and it bears a different name, 
being called a House of Exorcism {pt abanz). It contains 
nothing but a sacred spear or spear of Jok jok). 

Accordingly, when a penson falLs down in a fit, an cxorcizer, 
who must himself be an epileptic patient, comes to the hut 
of his fellow sufferer with a sacred spear in his hand and 
conducts him to the House of Exorcism, at the door of 
which a goat ha.s been tied. At cntciing the house the 
patient administers a kick to the goat, which is then 
removed and killed. A little of the meat is given to the 
sufferer, who cats it in the House of Exorcism. Meantime 
the whole village is engaged in drinking beer, dancing, 
singing, and making as much noise as is humanly possible 
in order to drive away evil influences. By this time the 
wor.st effects of inspiration arc over ; the convulsive stage is 
past, and though the patient is still possessed by Jok, he now 
lies passive, inert, and comparatively sane. The dance of 
exorcism is accompanied by the music of six large drums, 
and all the exorcizers who can be mustered for the occasion 
take part in it, carrying their sacred spears and shaking their 
rattles. On his recovery the patient has to pay the owner of 
the drums a goat and one hoc, and to supply him with new 

1 J, n. Dribeig, The Lan^io^ p 234. 
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skins for his drums, as the old skins are presumably woin 
out with the haid usage to which they have been subjected 
in the process of exorcism. At night he is led back to his 
own house, but the exorcizcr who came to the rescue at the 
first instance remains for two days without food in the 
House of Exorcism, for it takes him that time to complete 
the exorcism. If the patient succumbs tij) the treatment, his 
friends submit to the will of heaven , for they know that the 
day fore-ordained for him has arrived, and that Jok has sent 
his spirit to take him away. But if he survives, as he 
generally does, he is now a fully qualified exorcizer {abanwd) 
and man of God competent at anytime to leveal the 

will of God to his worshippers.^ 

Whenever Jok, in his special manifestation as Jok Nam, oratics 
desires to communicate with a mortal, he always does , 

through one of these epileptics. When the chosen vessel by persons 
feels the old symptoms coming on, he takes his measures 
accordingly. He hurries to the House of Exorcism, and 
there, the full force of inspiration descending on him, he falls 
down in a fit and writhes in the u.sual convulsions which 
attest the presence of the deity. In this divine frenzy, Jok 
Nam, speaking through the mouth of the epileptic, summons 
the person with whom he desires to communicate. On his 
arrival he receives the divine message from the man or 
woman in the fit, who thereafter gradually recovers from the 
delirium of inspiration and remains in bis right mind until 
the next time.^ 

These exorcizers {abmma) are invariably epileptic patients Exoicismof 
and can communicate the will of Jok just like ordinary men 
and women of God (ajoka), who arc not epileptics. In ammais. 
certain cases, indeed, it is absolutely essential to consult 
them, as when a man has killed an elephant, a rhinoceros, 
or a warthog, and goes about in bodily fear of the ghost of 
the warthog, the elephant, or the rhinoceros. In such an 
emergency the only person on earth who can relieve him of 
his terrors by laying the ghost of the animal is an epileptic.^ 

A qualified practitioner can voluntarily induce a fit of 
inspiration, that is, of epilepsy, by dancing and other 

* J. II. Dribeig, 7 Vie Lango^ pp. 

237-239* 


2 J. n. Driberg, Lmigo, p, 239. 

3 J. II. Dnberg, 'The LmigOy p, 239. 
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provocatives of violent excitement, and the words which in 
that state he utters are accepted by the inquirer as the words 
of God, a revelation of Jok Nam. But more usually he seats 
himself calmly in the House of Exorcism and falls into a 
trance, during which his soul leaves him and visits Jok, in 
his special manifestation as Jok Orongo, from whom the 
soul obtains the reguisite infoimation. On its retuin to his 
body the practitioner, still in a sort of trance, communicates 
the divine message to the inquiicr, and then slowly returns 
to his normal condition. ‘ 

How tho But while the great god Jok is thus regarded as the 
forLfn be supreme fount of wisdom, which may flow down to mortals 
outwitted, through epileptics and other suitable channels, his intelligence 
would seem to be, in certain directions, of a limited order ; 
for the Lango think that they can outwit and overreach 
him. Vor example, when the men are going out to hunt, 
they take the auspices, and it may be that the omens arc 
unfavourable, prognosticating, for example, that one of the 
hunters will fall a prey to a leopard. To obviate this 
calamity, they mould clay figures of a man, a woman, and 
a leopard ; the leopard is represented in the act of biting 
the man, and the woman is supposed to be the man's widow 
lamenting his death. The name of an enemy is given to 
the figure of the man, and that enemy, it is confidently 
anticipated, will be attacked and devoured by the leopard. 
Thi.s ingenious device is called ** frustrating God " (keto Jok\ 
because the wrath of God is thereby diverted from its 
proper object to another.^ Again, when the children of a 
family have died in succc.ssion, one after the other, the next 
born will be called by some such trivial or unseemly 
name as frog ** ordure ”, and so forth. Thus dust is 
thrown in the eyes of the deity, who will not turn his atten- 
tion to a child so named, and thus the life of the infant will 
be saved.^ From all this wc may infer that in the opinion 
of the Lango their gicat god Jok is by no means infallible. 
Dribeii? concludc this notice of Lango theology, I will quote 

on the the words of Mr. Dribcrg, our best and almost only authority 

religion of 

the Uniigo. i J. U. Dnbeig, 77 ie Lango, ® J. U. Dnbcrg, The Lango, pp. 

3 J, n. Dribcrg, The Lango, pp, 144, 225. 

113 sq,, 224 \q. 
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on the people. He says : It cannot be too often em- 
phasized that religion is a much more important factor in 
the secular life of primitive peoples than it is with civilized 
communities — indeed, it is the most important factor of all. 

It enters into all their family and social relations, into their 
most commonplace activities and their daily occupations — 
in short, there is no aspect of native life which has not its 
religious significance, and which is not more or less con- 
trolled by religious rites or prohibitions. Jok is so intensely 
all-pervading that in all impoitant events prudence compels 
that his will be ascertained, lest he be offended by an 
unintentional slight, or in order to profit by his omniscience 
in obtaining the best results of a contemplated action.” ^ 

The Dinka are another Nilotic tribe, or rather congeries TheDmka. 
of independent tribes who occupy an immense territory in uibe of the 
the valley of the White Nile, situated chiefly on the eastern WhiteNiie, 
bank of the river and stretching from the sixth to the 
twelfth degree of north latitude. Physically they are a 
typical Nilotic people, tall, long-legged, slender, and with a 
complexion of the deepest black. They are essentially 
a pastoral people, passionately devoted to the care of their 
numerous herds of cattle, though they also keep goats and 
sheep, and the women cultivate small quantities of millet and 
sesame. But besides the comparatively powerful tribes who 
own cattle there are some small and poor tribes who have 
no cattle and hardly till the ground, but live in the marshes 
near the river and depend largely for their support on 
fishing and hunting the hippopotamus Their dirty evil- 
smelling villages are built on ground that scarcely rises above 
the vast reedy expanse of the marshes. The pastoral people 
naturally depend for their subsistence in great measure on 
the regular fall of rain, without which the pastures wither 
and the cattle die. Rain accordingly plays a great part in 
the religion and superstition of the Dinka.^ 

1 J. H. Driberg, The Laiigo, p. 233. sqq., 18 sqq , ; G. Schweinfurth, Hie 

2 As to the Dmka and their country, Heart of Africa^ Third Edition (Lon- 
see “ E. de Preussenaerc’s Reisen imd don, 1878), i. 48 sqq . ; The Golden 
Forschungen im Gcbiete des weissen Bought Part III. The Dying God^ pp. 
und blauen Nil’*, Petermann’s Geo- 28 C.G.Seligmann,^.®/. “Dinka”, 
graphische Mittheilungen^ Erganzungs- in J. Hastings, Encyclolaedta of Re- 
heft, No, 50 (Gotha, 1877), PP* ^3 hgion and Ethics ^ iv, iqq. 
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The Dink a are a deeply religious people. They worship 
a host of ancestral spirits called jok and a high god called 
Dengdit, whose name means literally Great Rain They 
also give him the name of Nyalich, which, literally translated, 
signifies “ in the above ”, being the locative form of a word 
which means “above”. It is, however, only used as a 
synonym of Dengdit. A common beginning of Dinka 
prayers is Nyalich ko kwar^ that is, “ God and our ancestors 
The phiase indicates the two main elements of which Dinka 
religion is composed, to wit, the worship of a high god and 
the worship of ancestors , and the order in which the two 
are mentioned in the pi'ayer is significant of their relative 
importance, for there is no doubt that the great god Dengdit 
or Nyalich ranks above the ancestral spirits {^jok') He is 
believed to have created the world and established the 
picsent Older of things, and he it is who is supposed to send 
the rain from ^‘the lain-placc” above, which is especially 
his home. Ncvcithclcss in the ordinary affairs of life the 
ancestral spirits (^jok) are appealed to far oftener then 
Dengdit, and in some cases, in which the appeal is nominally 
made to Dengdit, its foim seems to imply that he has been 
confused with the ancestral spirits,^ 

The Dinka have a legend that formerly earth and heaven 
were connected by a path, up and down which men used to 
pass at will, but that the path was unfortunately cut off 
under the following melancholy circumstances. Dengdit 
had a wife named Abuk. One day she was busy making 
men and women from a bowl of fat which her husband had 
given her for the purpose ; for it appears that God had 
deputed to his wife the task of creating mankind. Softening 
the fat over the fire, she moulded the figures out of it with 
her hand, just as a Dinka potter moulds moist clay. As 
each person was completed in this fashion, he or she passed 
down the road to earth; for naturally the creation of human 
kind took place in heaven, the home of God and his wife. 
Well, while she was at work, God happened to pass by, and 
seeing what she was about he warned her against her father- 
in - law or brother - in - law Lwal Burrajok, with whom the 

' C. (}. Scligmann, “Dinka**, in J. Hastings RncychpmiUa of Religion 
ami Eihhi^ iv. 707* 
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deity was not on those amicable terms which might have 
been anticipated from their family relationship. But his 
wife forgot the warning and went to the forest to fetch wood, 
leaving the bowl simmering on the file. Just then Lwal 
Burrajok strolled up, and seeing the bowl, drank some of 
the fat, spilt more of it on the ground, and out of pure 
mischief moulded what was left of the fat into preposterous 
figures, with eyes, mouths, and noses all bunged up and 
perfectly useless. He then went on his way, but fearing the 
wrath of his son-in-law or brothei -in-law the deity, who 
could not be expected to take in good part this travesty of 
creation, he beat a retreat down to earth by the usual road. 

On her return, God’s wife was bonified to find the spilt fat 
and the misshapen figures, and she hastened to infoim the 
deity of the trick which his father-in-law or brother-in-law 
had played her. God was naturally indignant and started 
in pursuit of his waggish relative by marriage. Hut when 
he came to the path leading down to earth, he found to his 
surpiise that the communication had been cut and the road 
rendered impassable. For the culprit, anticipating pin.suit, 
had persuaded a certain bird to bite through the path 
with its bill. That was the end of the path that used to 
join earth and heaven. The bird that did this great mischief 
is a little bird about the size of a wren, with red and brown 
plumage ; it builds its nests in the roofs of huts and is very 
common throughout the Sudan.^ 

Shrines or temples of Dengdit appear to be scattered of 
all over the Dinka country. Most Dinka tribes have one 
shrine in their territory. At these .shrine.s the people pre- 
sent offerings/*^ It is said that in former clay.s a hut was 
built in every village to serve as G()d\s house, and that 
sacrifices were offered at it^ Of these shrines one of the 
holiest is at Luang Deng. The Dinkas visit it in great 
numbers Its guardians arc thought to be in a special 
sense the servants of Dengdit Only they may enter the 
shrine. But a man desirous of offspring may bring cattle Saciitos 

of C<Utl<S tt> 

1 S L. Cummins, ** Sub-tribes of •* S. L, Cummins, <‘Sub-tnbes of I>eng<iit lu 

the Bahi-el-Ghazal Dinkas”, the Babr-eb(lhazal Dinkns ”, his shiines. 

0/ thg Anthropological Institute^ xxxiv, of the Anth) opologit al InUitutl^ xxxiv. 

(1904) pp. 157 sq . (1904) p. 157* 

2 C, G. vSehgmann, op, cU, p 708. 
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to the shrine and offer them to Dengdit, praying that the 
desire of his heart may be granted The door of the shrine 
is regularly kept shut, but it is opened when one of the 
animals offered to Dengdit is slaughtered ; and, peering in 
through the doorway, the worshipper discerns in the darkness 
the shifting shapes of men and animals, and even of 
abstractions like happiness, hunger, satisfaction, and cattle- 
disease. No sacrifice is made until Dengdit has sent a 
dream to the keeper of the shrine, authorizing him to 
accept the offering, so that worshippers are nearly always 
kept waiting for a few days till the keeper dreams his dream. 
But it rarely happens that a sacrifice is finally refused. It 
is thought that if a man be sent away without being 
allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approaches, he is accom- 
panied by two servants of the shrine, one on either side. 
The animal is killed with a spear kept specially for the 
purpose, and the spirit of the victim goes to join the other 
spirits in the shrine Before the worshipper leaves the 

shrine, one of the servants of Dengdit takes dust from the 
holy precincts, mixes it with oil, and rubs the mixture over 
the body of the devotee. Sometimes a material object, 
as a spear, may be given to a man as a sign of favour and 
a guarantee that he will obtain his wish. In front of the 
shrine a low mound of ashes has arisen through the 
cooking of many sacrifices, and on it offerings, such as 
pieces of tobacco, may be thrown. The contents of the 
large intestine of the victim are scattered over and about 
this mound, and near it the worshippers thrust the branch 
of a tree called akoch into the ground.^ 

Worship In the Shish tribe of Dinka, certain men who lived long 
ancestors ago were spoken of as “ the sons of Dengdit ”, though this 
sacnfices imply a physical relationship ; it appears 

on their that the Shish considered these sons ” as spirits that came 
graves above to possess certain men who became known by 

^ C G Seligmann, op ctt. p. 708. tmetion drawn between Dinka and 
Di. Seligmann adds the following note. Nuex to be erroneous, and that the 
“Accoxding to pievailing views, this Nuer are simply a tribe of Dinka 
shime IS situated in Nuer teiritory, differing no more from other admittedly 
though it was formerly held by Dinka, Dinka tubes than these do among 
and there aie Dmka priests at the themselves ” 
shiine. The writer believes the dis- 
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their names. Each of these men is regarded as the ancestor 
of a Shish clan and has become a powerful ancestral spirit 
(jo&) of the usual type. Every year, after the harve.st has 
been reaped, ceremonies are perfoimed at the graves of these 
men, four in number, whose names are Walkerijok, Majush, 

Mabor, and Malan. At this yearly sacrifice a man, in 
whom the ancestral spirit is supposed to be immanent, kills 
a sheep or a bull, and smears its blood and the contents of 
the large intestine on the grave in the presence of the 
descendants of the heio, for no person but the descendants 
of the hero may take part in the rite. The flesh is boiled, 
all eat thereof, and great care is taken not to break the 
bones, which are thrown into the river.^ 

The beliefs of the Dinka concerning the fate of therviiefsoi 
human .souls (aHe/) after death are apparently not always 
consistent with each other. On the one hand they think of 
that the spirits of the old and mighty dead (JoF) and the 
spirits of the recent dead («*>/) e.xist in and around fioith 
the villages in which their descendants live. Of these two 
sorts of spirits those of the ancient dead ( /oF) are the more 
powerful and energetic, and they .sometimes have special 
shrines built in their honout. They are also supposed to 
have their home in the earth, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of their shrines. The spirits of the recent dead 
are thought to be at their strongest immediately after death, 
and although funeral feasts are held for no other purpo.se 
than to propitiate them lest they should cause .sickness and 
death, they gradually grow weaker, and in a very few 
generations may safely be forgotten. The spirits of the Sacnfjcos to 
ancient or, as we may perhaps style them, the heroic dead 
(jok) retain their strength and energy, and require to be ' ' 
propitiated by sacrifice. Nor arc the sacrifice.s offered 
to them on stated occasions .sufficient to .satisfy their 
craving. They accept these as their due, but they also 
make known their wants by appearing to their descendants 
in dreams and demanding that a bullock or other animal 
shall be killed ; or they may appear to a professional seer 
(tiet) and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send .sickness or bad luck, 

^ C, G. Seligmann, o/f, a/, pp, 708, 709, 
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and the only remedy for these ills is sacrifice. But the 
spirits of the heroic dead {jok) may send sickness to man- 
kind without warning them beforehand in dreams and visions 
of the night ; hence the usual treatment of all sickness is to 
begin by making offerings to the heroic dead or to the great 
god Dengdit, when he is confused with them.’ 

Belief that But side by side with this belief that the spirits of the 
the souls of ^ead are everywhere around them and mingling in the 
to Dengdit. affairs of the living, the Dinka entertain another and 
apparently incompatible belief, that after death the human 
soul (ahep) leaves the neighbourhood of its body at the time 
of burial and passes upward to the great god Dengdit in his 
place between earth and sky, whence comes the rain from 
which the deity, as we have seen, takes his name. But the 
spirits that thus attain to the abode of Dengdit are not 
absorbed in him, for they retain their power of returning to 
earth. It is a common notion that the spirits of the ancient or 
heroic dead {jok) can pass to and from this earth to Dengdit, 
and one of the most familiar articles of Dinka faith is that 
these august beings come to every dying person to take and 
conduct his parting spirit {ahep) to its place of rest. The Niel 
Dinka believe that these angels of death, as we may call 
them, come in the form of their totem animals ; for the 
Dinka are divided into totemic clans, and most of the clans 
speak of their totemic animals as their ancestors. Among 
the totemic animals, and therefore the ancestors, of the Dinka 
are snakes, crocodiles, hippopotamuses, lions, and foxes.^ 

Oaths by The reverence which the Dinka entertain for Dengdit 
Dengdit appears in their oaths. In small matters the Shish Dinka 
affirm the truth of their asseverations “ by Nyalich ”, which, 
as we have seen, is a synonym for Dengdit Among the 
Agar Dinka a form of oath is to place a spear or stick on 
the ground and jump over it, saying, “ By Dengdit, I have 
not done this thing ; if I have, may my spear be speedily 
put on my grave ! ” This refers to the Agar custom of 
putting a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield on his grave for 
seven days. The most solemn and terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine of Dengdit and swear by it.^ 

^ C. G Seligmann, op, at, p. 709 , 711, 

® C. G Seligmann, op. cit, pp, 705 ® C. G. Seligraann, op. at, p. 712. 
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The need of rain for the pastures and hence for the impoit- 
cattle, which are the staff of life for the Dinka, has tended 
to invest the office of rain-maker ( 6 am) among them with maken 
the highest dignity and power. The men who are commonly 
called the chiefs or sheikhs of the Dinka tribes are regularly 
rain-makers, actual or potential. A successful rain-maker is 
supposed to be animated by the spirit of the great rain- 
makers of the past, and his influence is very great, for in 
virtue of his indwelling spirit he is believed to be wiser than 
common men.^ One of these ancestral spirits supposed toLeipman 
be immanent in living rain-makers of the Bor tribe is called 
Lerpiu. In 19 ii the rain-maker of the Bor tribe believed thoui^ht 
himself to be animated by the great and powerful spirit 
Lerpiu, and he affirmed that at his death Lerpiu would pass 
into his son. There is a shiine in which Lerpiu is thought 
to reside more or less constantly. Within the hut is kept a 
very sacred spear, which also bears the name of Lerpiu, and 
before it stands a post, to which are attached the hoi ns of 
many bullocks sacrificed to Lerpiu. The ceremony which is Samhevsto 
intended to ensure the rainfall consists of a sacrifice offered to 
to Lerpiu for the purpose of inducing him to move Lcngdit laai 
to send the rain ; for Lerpiu is regarded only as a mediator 
between men and the great .sky-god or rain-god Dcngdit. 

The ceremony takes place in spring, about April, when the 
new moon is a few days old. In the morning two bullocks 
are led twice round the shrine and arc tied to the post by 
the rain-maker. Then the people beat drums, and men and 
women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. Nothing 
further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every one 
who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 

After that all except the old people go away. Presently the 
rain-maker kills the bullocks by spearing them and cutting 
their throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the 
people chant : “ Lerpiu, our ancestor, wc have brought you a 
sacrifice : be pleased to cause rain to fall The blood of 
the sacrifice is collected in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put 
on the fire, and eaten by the old and important people of 
the clan. Some of the flesh of one bullock is put into two 
pots, cooked with much fat, and left for many months near 
^ C. (1. Seligmann, ai, p. yii. 
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a sacred bush {akoi\ which is an essential part of the shrine, 
because the spirit of Leipiu is believed to quit the hut and 
come to the bush during the great rain-making ceremony 
in spring. Hence the meat left in pots at the bush is no 
doubt destined for his consumption ; indeed, it is expressly 
said to be intended for the ancestral spirit {jok\ But the 
meat of the other bullock is eaten the same day. The bones 
of the sacrificed bullocks are thrown away, but their horns 
are added to the rest on the post.^ 

S.icnfices Besides the great rain-making ceremony performed at a 
central shrine, some tribes offer a sacrifice for lain in each 
bepfinning settlement. Among the Shish Dinka this takes place before, 
or at the beginning of, the rainy season. The old men of the 
settlement (^bat) kill a sheep, thanking and praising Dengdit. 
The victim is bisected longitudinally and horizontally, and 
the upper half is cut in pieces and thrown up into the air as 
an offering to Dengdit. As the pieces fall on the giound, 
so they are left and are soon eaten by dogs and birds. The 
blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak into the ground, but 
the rest of the meat is boiled and eaten ; the bones may not 
be broken ; they aie buried in the skin for seven days and 
then cast into the river. Some durra (a kind of millet) is 
boiled, thrown into the air, and then left lying on the ground 
just like the flesh of the sacrifice.^ The throwing of the 
offerings, whether of flesh or of grain, up into the air is a very 
natural way of presenting them to the deity whose home is 
in the upper regions of the world. 

The The Shilluk aie a Nilotic tribe or nation of the White 

?Nilouc Their country is a narrow strip on the western bank 

tribe of the of the river from Kaka in the north to Lake No in the 
WhiteNiie. They also occupy a portion of the eastern bank, and 

their villages extend some way up the Sobat River. Their 
country is almost entirely in grass ; hence cattle constitute 
their wealth and the principal object of their care, but they 
also grow a considerable quantity of durra (a species of 
millet), though not enough to support the dense population. 
The villages are built on the slight elevations which break 
the monotony of the plain. Physically the Shilluk conform 
to the Nilotic type, being tall, lean, and so dark in colour as 
^ C.G. Seligmann,<?/.^2if. pp 711^^. ^ C. G, Seligmann, ojf. at, p. 712. 
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to be almost black. The cheek-bones and lips protrude, but 
not excessively so ; the nose in general is flat, but high noses 
are not infrequent.^ 

The Shilluk believe in the existence of a high god whom Behefofthc 
they call Juok He is formless and invisible, and, like the 
air, he is everywhere at once ; he is far above men and even called juok 
above Nyakang, the semi -divine ancestor of the Shilluk pyweraa 
kinsrs; nevertheless it is only through Nyakang, as mediator ^"ce^tiai 

^ , 1 r 1 -r. . spintccdlecl 

or intercessor, that men can approach him, for by sacrificing Nyakanj; 
to Nyakang they induce him to move Juok to send rain. 
Although the name of Juok occurs in many greetings, as 
in the phrase, “May Juok guard you!” {Yimiti Juok), and 
although a sick man may, like Job, remonstrate with the 
deity, crying out, “Why, O Juok.^* ” {Er ra Juok), yet it seems 
doubtful whether he is ever worshipped directly; and although 
some Shilluk may vaguely associate the dead with him, this 
feeling does not seem to imply any dogma concerning the 
abode and state of the dead. There is an undefined but 
general belief that the spirits of the dead are about every- 
where, and that sometimes they come to their descendants uul”sp^nts‘’ 
in dreams and help them in sickness or give them good 
counsel Yet, though, in the case of important men the 
funeral rites are neither short nor lacking in ceremony, never- 
theless there is no such considerable worship of ancestral 
spirits among the Shilluk as there is among the Dinka. 

The explanation is probably to be found in the concentra- 
tion of the religion of the Shilluk on the worship of Nyakang 
and of the divine kings in whom the spirit of Nyakang is 
believed to be incarnate. Thus, while the Dinka commonly 
attribute sickness to the action of an ancestral spirit, the 
Shilluk regard the entrance of the spirit of one of their 
divine kings into the patient's body a.s the most u.sual cause 
of illness. But probably it is only the ancient kings who 
are imagined to afflict people in this manner. Be that 
as it may, the practical religion of the Shilluk at the present 
time is the worship of Nyakang.**^ 

^ C. G. Seligmann, T/ii> Cult of 458 ; I>. Westermann, The Shithtk 
Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the People (Ueiiin, 1912), pp. 3cx*xxiii, 

Shilluk (I^onclon, 191 1), p. 217 ; » C. G. Sdjgmunn, The Cult of 

sv, Shilluk”, m J. Hastings, En- Nyc^ang and the Divine Kings oj the 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Et/ms, xi. Shilluk (London, 1911), p. 220; id,, 
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Father 
Hofmajr 
on the 
Shilluk 
conception 
of Juok. 


The Shilluk conception of Juok is thus explained by 
a Catholic missionary, Father Hofmayr : “ The fundamental 
idea of the Shilluk word Juok is that of a Being who is 
unfathomable and unknown ; to whom is ascribed everything 
that is gigantic and beyond the reach of human understand- 
ing ; who stands high above the spirits of the dead and the 
evil spirits, to which he abandons the world, and who thus 
has nothing to oppose him. The good and evil that befall 
mankind are both attributed to him, for he is the Creator, 
the Punisher of Sins, and the Author of Death. For the 
rest, he dwells high above and troubles himself not about 
mankind , good and bad luck he has committed to the care 
of the subordinate spirits. Hence, once born into the world — 
the only good turn which the Shilluk acknowledges that he 
owes to Juok — the ordinary man is no longer dependent 
on him ; indeed, since everything comes to him from his 
ancestors and he knows Juok only as an avenger, he feels 
under no obligation whatever to do any reverence to his 
Creator and Lord. It is veiy seldom that he mentions the 
name of Juok, and then only in three forms of greeting, on 
arrival, ‘Juok has brought you', ‘Juok has kept you'; and 
again at parting, ‘Juok guide you.' 

“ To J uok, too, is ascribed anything wonderful or 
monstrous. So, for example, when Halley's comet was 
seen here in full splendour, it was immediately entitled Juok 
or Juok's Star. When the first great Nile steamers passed 
by the lands of the Shilluk, the people said, ‘ Such ships can 
no man make : they are the handiwork of Juok'. 

“ Lastly, the word Juok is mentioned in cases of sickness 
and death ; at such times the Great Spirit appears only as 
the avenger of past sins. Thus, they say, j/a da Juok^ ‘ I am 
sick ', or anake Juok^ ‘ He is dead '. Only on such an 
occasion is an offering made, and that is done, not to show 


“Shilluk”, m J. Hastings, En- 
cycloj)aedia of Religion and Ethics^ xi. 
459, 462. Compare W. Ilofmayr, 
“Religion del Schilluk’’, Anthrofos^ 
VI. (1911) pp. 120 sqq.% D. Wester- 
niaim, The Shilluk People, pp. xxxix 
sqq. Father Hofmayr spells Juok’s 
name as Cuok, and Nyakang’s name 
as Nykang. Mr. Westermann spells 


Juok’s name as Jwok and Nyakang’s 
name as Nyikang. Foi the sake of 
unifoiimty I have adopted the spellings 
Juok and Nyakang throughout, even 
in quoting from Father Hofmayr As 
to Nyakang and the divine kings of 
the Shilluk, see also The Golden 
Bough, Part III. The Dying Cod, 
pp. 17 
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reverence to the deity, but only to appease the spiiit, and 
that in a mood of sorrow and dejection that accords well 
with the circumstances. If after such an offering the sick 
man recovers, strings of beads are tied round his feet, the 
cure is ascribed to Nyakang’s intei cession with Juok, and the 
convalescent belongs to the class of persons who are dedicated 
to King Nyakang. . . . 

“As to the essence of Juok, he yoino, that is, wind or'i'he 
spirit, able to be present everywhere, invisible, from whose 
hand everything has piocceded and can proceed. lliis 
Being can assume different shapes at pleasure, but he docs 
not do so, at least not since the great kings have become 
his intei mediaries. 

“To the question where this gieal Being dwells, the abod* 
Shilluk answers, e a mal, he is above, in the air, above the 
clouds, there he has a great house, there he lives, old and 
alone. Though the Shilluk stands at a lower level than the 
Mohammedans to whom he wa.s once subject, he docs not 
think, at least he docs not speak, of life in the other world 
after so sensuous a fashion as his former lulers. When the 
sun is passing the highest point in the sky, it is said that he 
is going under Jiiok’s house. Juok can ceitainly ch<J0se 
different places of abode, yet he does not do so and is 
usually at home, just like the elders of the Shilluk, who love 
to be in repo.se: He only comes to earth when something 
is to be created or when he visits the villages with sickness 
and death. What this Great Spirit does at other times, the 
Shilluk know not. 'fheir notion of him is modelled on tlie 
mode of life of their aged chiefs, who, lacking nothing, pas.s The uivn 
their time in gossip. Of old, after the creation, men often 
got speech of God. Nyakang vva.s the first and last Shilluk fj»n that oi 
who convcr.sccl with the Circat Spirit. Since he vanished “|" ‘f|'' 
from the eailh, Juok has not dcifjned to deal directly with 
mankind, but does everything at the intercession of that 
first king.” '■ 

Of the creation of mankind the Shilluk tell the following shiiiuk 
story, 'riicy say that Juok, the Oca tor, moulded all inen 
out of earth, and that while he was engajfcd in the work of mi'n by 
creation he wandered about the world. In the land of the^""*'' 

* \V. ntjfiuuyi, ** Kcligum dcr SdiiHuk’', vi, (lyix) pp, i%i .vf/. 
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whites he found a pure white earth or sand, and out of it he 
fashioned white men. Then he came to the land of Egypt, 
and out of the mud of the Nile he made red or brown men. 
Lastly, he came to the land of the Shilluks, and finding there 
black earth he created black men out of it. The way in 
which he modelled men was this. He took a lump of earth 
and said to himself, “ I will make man, but he must be able 
to walk and run and go out into the fields, so I will give 
him two long legs, like the flamingo ”. Having done so, he 
thought again, “ The man must be able to cultivate his 
millet, so I will give him two arms, one to hold the hoe, 
and the other to tear up the weeds ”, So he gave him two 
arms. Then he thought again, “ The man must be able to 
see his millet, so I will give him two eyes So two eyes 
he gave him. Next he thought to himself, “ The man must 
be able to eat his millet, so I will give him a mouth So 
a mouth he gave him. After that he thought within himself, 
“ The man must be able to dance and speak and sing and 
shout, and for these purposes he must have a tongue ”, And 
a tongue he gave him accordingly. Lastly, the deity said 
to himself, “ The man must be able to hear the noise of the 
dance and the speech of great men, and for that he needs 
two ears ”. So two ears he gave him, and sent him out into 
the world a perfect man. ^ 

Juokofthe It is clear that Juok, the God of the Shilluk, is identical 
compared ^oth in name and nature with the Jok of the Lango.^ But 
with jok of while both names agree with the jok of the Dinka, they 
and^he^° differ from it in meaning, since in the Dinka language jok 
Dinka signifies, not a great God and Creator, but the spirit of a 
dead ancestor. From this it might perhaps be inferred that, 
if we could trace back the history of the Shilluk Juok and 
of the Lango Jok far enough, we should find that both these 
great Gods were men who had been deified after death. It 
may be so, but the analogy of African Sky-gods or Supreme 
Beings in general is against the hypothesis. For we have 

1 W. Hofmayr, ‘‘Kehgion der also that the word tipo m the sense 
Sdnlluk’*, Aiithropos^ vi (1911) pp. both of shadow and of the human 
128 sq, I have cited this story of soul is common to the Lango and the 
creation elsewheie (Folk-lore in the Shilluk languages. See J. II. Driberg, 
Old Testament^ 1 22 j^,). 7 he Lan^o, pp. 228 sqq, ; i), Wester- 

^ Above, pp, 292 sqq. It is notable mann, 7 'he Shilluk People^ p. xlv. 
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seen that for the most part the high gods or Supreme 
Beings are sharply distinguished fiom the ancestral spirits 
not only in name but in function ; for while the task of 
creating the world and man is usually assigned to the high 
god, who generally dwells in the sky, or at all events in the 
upper region of the air, the work of carrying on what we may 
call the ordinary business of the world is commonly supposed 
to be deputed to the spirits of the dead ; for it is fiom them 
that the African for the most part imagines that he experi- 
ences both good and evil, and it is they accordingly whom 
he feels bound to propitiate by prayer and sacrifice, while the 
Creator, having retired from the active conduct of affairs and 
committed it to the inferior spirits, is supposed to exercise 
little or no direct influence on human life and accordingly 
receives but scanty worship from his creature man. The 
meaning of the names of African Supreme Beings is com- 
monly unknown or disputed ; but it is significant that among 
not a few tribes of ICastcin Africa the name of the high naiii<s 

god undoubtedly signifies Sun, Sky, or Kain,' while other . 

tribes of Eastern Africa and many tiibcs of Northern Nigeria ‘’Imiw a 
positively identify their Supreme God with the Sun, whelhei lirmT'" 
they call him by the name of the Sun or not." So far as 
they go, the.se facts support the view that African Sky-gods 
or Supreme Beings in general are not deified ancestors, but 
simply pensonifications of the gicat celestial phenomena, 
whether the .sky, or the rain, or the .sun. 

1 Hun iimonfr thcW.ugaUi, llir Wnliiia, Sun) ; p. 288 (as to tlio Sky) i Pp. 277, 
the Wapiur, the Wacluij^K.i, .in<l llie 2«8, 30, ) (as to tin- Kain). 

Nandi; Sky ainoiifr niosl of the Kuk ; 11 So<“ aliove, pp. 122-124 (.as to the 

Ram among the Masai, the Dinka, and tiiljus of Nortlieni Nigeii.a), 170 ly. (as 
some of the Suk. See al)Ove, pp. 197, to the Hnrotse), 173 iy.(.is to llie l.miyi), 

201-203, 205-207, 211, 2S1 (as lo the eompare p. 279 (as to the Kaviioinlo). 
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THE WORSHIP OF EARTH AMONG THE ARYAN PEOPLES 
OF ANTIQUITY 


§ I. Tlie Worship of Earth among the Vedic Indians 

Having treated in previous chapteis of the personification 
and worship of the sky, we may next proceed to examine 
the corresponding personification and worship of the earth, 
which in the physical world is in a sense the counterpart of 
the sky. In mythology the Earth, regarded as a person, 
is often conceived of as the wife of the Sky-god. We 
have seen that among the ancient Aryans of India the Sky 
and Eaith were thus personified as husband and wife under 
the names of Dyaus and PrithivI, the father and mother 
of all living creatures.^ But apart from her association as 
a wife with the Sky-god, the Earth-goddess Pnthivi appears 
to have played a very small part in Vedic religion. She is 
praised alone in a short hymn of the Rig-veda^ but in it 
she is hardly regarded as an Earth-goddess pure and simple ; 
for, though she is said to quicken the earth, she is also 
described as wielding the thunder-bolt. In the At/iarva- 
voda, which is a much later collection of hymns than the 
Rig- veda and was not at first recognized as canonical,® 
there is a long and beautiful hymn addressed to the Earth- 


1 Above, pp. 22 sqq, 

2 Ihg’Veda, v ; Ilymm o/ the 

Rigveda, translated by R T. II. Griffith 
(Benaies, vol. x. p. 301 

'/Vie Imperial Ga^etteei of India, 
The Indian Empve (Oxford, 1909), 
li 229. The writer (Professox A, A 
Macdonell) says that ‘‘the Athaji)aveda 


is decidedly hitei m language than the 
Rigveda, lait euiliei than the Jhah- 
mafias It must have been in existence 
as a collection liy 600 li.c., but was 
a long time in attaining to canonical 
lank. It was, howevei, rccognii^ed 
as the fourth Veda by the second 
centiny n.c.’* 
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goddess^ In it we read : ‘'The Earth is the mother and I 
am the son of the Earth : Parjanya is the father ; may he 
nourish us ! ” ^ and again : " Reverence be paid to the 
Earth, the wife of Parjan 3 ^a, to her who draws her richness 
from showers Here it will be noticed that the husband 
of the Earth-goddess is not the Sky-god Dyaus, but Parjanya, 
who appears to be a personification of the rain-cloud.'* In 
the same hymn wc read : “ O Mother Earth, kindly set me 
down upon a well-founded place ! With (father) Heaven 
co-operating, O thou wise one, do thou place me into happi- 
ness and prosperity!”^ But the gicater pait of the long 
hymn is devoted to a description of the physical earth 
with its hills and snowy mountains and plains, its seas and 
rivers, its forests, and its races of men and animals. As to 
the inhabitants of the earth the poet says, addressing the 
goddess * “ The mortals born of thee live on thee, thou 
supportest both bipeds and quadrupeds. Thine, O Earth, 
are these five races of men, of mortals, upon whom the rising 
sun sheds undying light with his rays These creatures 
all together shall yield milk for us; do thou, O Isaith, give 
us the honey of speech 1 Upon the firm broad caith, the 
all-begetting Mother of the plants, that is suppoited by 
(divine) law, upcjn her, propitious and kind, may we ever pass 
our lives 1 , . Upon the earth men give to the gods the 
sacrifice, the prepared oblation ; upon the eaith men live 
pleasant lives by food. May this ICarth give us breath and 
life, may she cause me to reach oil age I ” ** Once more we 
read in the hymn: ""Jlic earth upon whom the tufisy 
mortals sing and dance, upon whom they fight, upon wdioni 
resounds the roaring drum, shall drive fijrth our cnemic.s, shall 
make us free from rivals ! ” Throughout the hymn the poet 
never loses sight of the material nature of the earth ; its 
mythical or religious aspect he touches on v(Ty lightly ; the 
personification is very slight and perfectly transparent. 

^ ^\tha}va-vcd% xii. i; IJymn^ of JifhttTa-vcdu \\L T. 63; Hymm 
the Athim*a-Tedit^ lriuisluti'<l by M*. of the Athafrui-^vedd^ translali-d by 
Bloomfield (< ixford, I H()7), j)p. i<^7 205 M. Bloomfi<‘]d, p. 207. 
{Saifed/^oohso/the Eust^ vol. xbi.). ** Athmvu vtda^ xii. i. 15, lO, 17, 

lS\\x\x^ Sttmhrit 22; Hymns of the AihanHt-vedOf 

V. (London, 1884} p. 23. tiunslaU'd Uy M. HloomiWld, p. 20 r. 

J. Muir, /.o 7 AthunuMH'dit^ xii, 1, 41 ; Ifymns 

^ A. A. MacdoncH, Vedh Mythohtfy <*f the Aihmva peda, tranHlaled by 
(Stiasslmrg, 1897), p. 83. M. lUotnnficbl, p. 204. 
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By a natural tram of thought Mother Earth, who gives 
birth to men, is conceived to take her dead sons back to her 
bosom. In a funeral hymn of the Rig-veda the poet, 
addressing a dead man, speaks thus : 

^'‘Betake thee to the lap of Earth the Mother^ of Ea7ih^ far-spreadi7ig^ 
very kind and gracious. 

Young dame^ wool-soft unto the guerdon-giver^ may she preserve thee 
from Destruction” 

Then turning to Earth herself, the poet proceeds : 

Hea%}e thyself Earthy nor press thee doivnward heavily', afford him 
easy access^ gently tending him. 

Earthy as a mother wraps her skirt about her child^ so cover him” ^ 


§ 2. The Worship of Earth among the A7icient Greeks'^ 


In ancient Greece, as in ancient India, the worship of 
Earth as a goddess was not an important element of the 
national religion, unless indeed we regard Demetcr as an 
Earth-goddess, for unquestionably Demeter was one of the 
most important, as well as among the most stately and 
beautiful, figures in the Greek pantheon. But she was a 
goddess of the corn rather than of the earth.^ The true 
Greek goddess of the Earth was Gaia or Ge, whose name 
means nothing but the actual material earth, and is con- 
stantly used in that sense by Greek writers from the earliest 
to the latest times. Hence in her case the personification 
is open and unambiguous ; the veil of mythic fancy is too 
thin and transparent to conceal the physical basis of the 
goddess. 

But if the Earth-goddess never received a large share of 
Greek worship, she played an important part in the scheme 
of Greek mythology as expounded by the poet Ilcsiod in 
his Theogony According to him, Broad-bosomed Earth, as 


1 Rig-veda^ x. i8. lo, ii ; Hymm 
of the Rigveda, translated by R. T. II. 
Griffith, vol iv. p, 139. On I lus beauti- 
ful hymn, see II Zimmer, AHindnche^ 
LeUii (Beilin, 1879), pp. 404-407. 

^ For details on this subject, see 
Pxeller- Robert, Gnethiuhe Mytho- 
logies I (Berlin, 1894), pp. 632 ; 

Drexler, s,zf, “Gaia”, in W, H. 
Roscher\s Ausfuhi luhes Lexikon der 


gnethischen und romischen Mythologies 
1. 1566; Eitrem, f v, “(Jaia”, m Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Entyklopiidic der clas- 
sischeii Aliejtumnvisscnuhaft^ vii. i 
467 ; L. R. Earncll, CulA of the 

Gieek StateSf in. i 307 

3 See 77ie Golden Boughs Pait V. 
Spiiits of the Com and of the Wilds 
i- 35 W- 
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he calls her, was the first being that came into existence 
after the primeval chaos. She was older than the sky, 
indeed she gave birth to the starry sky, he was her first- 
born ; and afterwards she brought forth the mountains and 
the sea. All these, apparently, she was thought to have 
produced of herself without the assistance of any male power 
But thereafter, she mated with the Sky, her own offspring, 
and from their union were born Ocean and the Titans.^ 

For the poet distinguished the sea, by which he probably 
meant the Mcditenanean, from the great ocean lying beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, of which adventurous mariners had 
brought back tales of wonder to the Greeks of the home- 
land, and of which rumours had leached even the poct- 
husbandman Hesiod among the quiet dells of Helicon. Yet 
husbandman as he was, and author of the oldest extant 
treatise on husbandry, Hesiod appears to have felt little 
tenderness or respect for the Earth-goddess on whom he 
depended for his livelihood , perhaps the land about Ascra, po« t's 
his native town, was hard and stony, and yielded but a 
scanty harvest to the plough and the sickle. Certainly he 
grumbled at Ascra, which he described as “ a wretched 
village, bad in winter, disagreeable in summer, good at no 
time It stood on the top of a hill, exposed to all the 
winds that blow ; by the second century of our era the 
place had fallen into utter decay and nothing worth mention- 
ing remained in it but a single tower. The solitary tower 
still crowns the summit of the hill, a far-seen landmark, and 
the hill-side is still stony and rugged.® So perhaps after all 
the baid had some ground for complaining of the niggardli- 
ness of the goddess and for paying her out in the uncompli- 
mentary verses which he wrote about her. Certainly he 
represents her in a very unamiablc light as hard, cruel, 
and treacherous. For did she not instigate her offspring, 
the Titans, to attack and mutilate their own father while he, 
quite unsuspecting, lay quiet with her in bed ? Did she not 
even provide the weapon with which the dastardly outrage 
was perpetrated on the deity by hi.s unnatural son 

^ Hesiod, Theogony^ 116-138. commentnry (vol. v. pp. 149 

^ Hesiod, Worh and Days ^ sg, ^ Hesiod, Thcogonyy 159-182. Sec 

^ Paiisanias, ix. 29. 2, with my above, pp. 36 ^ 
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The A far more favourable portrait of the Earth-goddess, 

to which probably harmonized much better with Greek 

Earth, the notions and sentiments about her, is painted by the author 
Mothei of Homeric hymn addressed to “ Earth, the Mother of 

AlP’. In English it runs thus : 

ril sing of Earthy Mother of All, of her the firmfounded. 

Eldest of bet?igs, her who feeds all that i7i the world exists ; 

All iht?igs that go tifon the sacred land and on the sea. 

And all that fly, all they a7‘e fed from thy bounty 
By thee, 0 Queen, ai'e men blessed in their children, blessed in their 
crops , 

Thine it is to give life and to take it back 

F? om mortal men Happy is tie whom thou in heart 

Dost honour graciously j he hath all things m plenty. 

For hint Jus fruitful land is big with coi’ti, and hi^ meads 
Abound in cattle, and hi^ house is full of good things. 

Such men do rule in righteousness a city of fair women. 

Great wealth and riches wait on them ^ 

Their sons exult in joyance ever new , 

In fond troops their maideiis bhthesomely 

Do spoil and skip about the meadows lush with flowers 

Such are they whom thou dost honour, Goddess revered, 

0 bounteous Spirit, ^ 

Hail, Mother of Gods, Spouse of the Stany Sky, 

A nd graciously for this my song bestow on me 
Substance enough for Jiea/fs case. So shall I not forget 
To hymn thee m a7i other lay,” ^ 

Plutarch on Hundreds of years later a like feeling of reverence and 
affection for the Earth-goddess was expressed by Plutaich 
with that simple piety and transparent sincerity which 
characterize all the writings of that excellent and lovable 
man. He says: “Fire receives barbaiic honours among 
the Modes and Assyrians, who out of fear think to acejuit 
themselves of the obligations of religion by worshipping the 
destructive rather than the venerable aspects of nature ; but 
the name of Earth is dear, I ween, and precious to every 
Greek, and it is a custom handed down to us by our fathers 
to revere her like any other deity 

Antiquity But if in the historical ages of Greece the public worship 
wcifshipof Earth was comparatively raic and unimportant, there are 
icaithin some grounds for thinking that it must have been very 

Gi coco 

^ //omerii Ifyi/im, XXX, (pi'>, 206 Si/,, - PluUu’h, I)e fmiv in orhe lunae, 

cd, Allen and vSikes), xxii. i.j, 
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ancient. The three great seats of the national religion were The 
Dodona, Delphi, and Olympia, and at all of them the 
worship of the Earth-goddess would seem to have been Dodona 
established in antiquity At Dodona the main objects of 
religious reverence were certainly Zeus and his oracular oak, 
but side by side with them the Earth-goddess appears to 
have shared the homage of the pilgrims who flocked to the 
shrine. For the priestesses, who perhaps bore the title of 
Doves, are said to have chanted the verses * 

Zens was^ Zens is, Zens sJiali be O Zens ' 

The Ea7'fh yields fruits^ ilm^eforc glorify hfothcr Eaiih ” * 

At Delphi the oracle is said to have belonged to Poseidon The omcic 
and Earth long before it was taken over by Apollo, and the 
tradition ran that the Earth-goddess delivered her oracles in 
person, while Poseidon employed a mere human being as 
his interpreter and intermediary.^’ In a hymn to Apollo, 
which was discovered by the PTench in their excava- 
tions at Delphi, there is an allusion to the peaceful dis- 
placement of Earth by Apollo when he came fiom Tempe 
to take possession of the oracle.*^ The poet Aeschylus, a 
high authority on the religious traditions of his country, 
represents the Pythian priestess at Delphi as praying first 
of all to Earth, and calling her the first who ever gave 
oracles at the shrine."^ Among her predictions she is said 
to have prophesied that Cronus would be dethroned by his 
own son, that Zeus would vanquish the Titans with the help 
of the Cyclopes, and that Metis would bear a son who 
should be the lord of heaven.'* Down to the time of Plutarch 
the ancient goddess had a sacred piecinct at Delphi to the 
south of the great temple of Apollo.^ The frowning cliffs 
above Delphi and the deep glen below might naturally 
mark out the spot as a fit scat for a sanctuary and oracle 
of Earth. Nowhere else in Greece, unless it be at the foot 

^ Pau&amas, x. 12. 10. Tausanias witli a human voice. (>'<)mpaie my 
heie asbiimes that the priestesses weie note on !*ansanias, v». 21. 2 (vol. iv, 
called Doves. But peihaps he mis- pp. 14C) aj,). 
understood a tradition, recorde<l by ^ Pausanuus, x. 5. 6. 

Herodotus (11 5$), that the oracle at •* HuUethi de Con cspondancc J/elll- 

Dodona was founded m obedience to nh/nei xvii (1893) p. 566. 
the bidding ot a black dove, which ^ Aeschylus, Euweinde^, t .py, 

flew from Thebes in Egypt to Dodona, * Apollodorus, i. I. 5, i. 2. I, i. 3, C. 

and there, perching on an oak, spoke ® Plutarch, I>e Py^hiae oraculh^ 17. 

VOL I y 
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of the tiemendous precipices down which the water of the 
Styx falls or dribbles in Arcadia, has Nature thus wrought 
as with an artist’s hand to impress on the spectator’s mind 
so deep a sense of awe and solemnity. Indeed, in antiquity 
some philosophers attempted to explain the oracle at Delphi 
by a theory that the priestess was inspired by certain 
physical exhalations or vapours due to the nature and 
configuration of the ground, and they traced the decadence 
of the oracle in their own time to a decrease or cessation of 
the exhalations consequent on changes in the crust of the 
earth brought about by natural causes, such as heavy rains, 
thunderbolts, and above all, earthquakes Plutarch, who 
seems to have inclined to accept this view, compares the 
exhaustion of the oracular vein to the exhaustion of the 
silver mines in Attica, and of the copper mines in Euboea, 
and to the frequent intermittence in the flow of hot 
springs. On this attempt to reconcile science with religion 
one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s dialogue on divination 
pours scorn. ‘‘ You might think ”, says he, “ that they were 
talking of wine or pickles, which go off with time , but what 
length of time can wear out a power divine ? ” ^ 

Altars and In the great sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia there was an 
of^a^th m Earth-goddess made of ashes, and the tradition 

Greece. ran that of old the goddess had an oiacle on the spot^ 
Some miles from the site of the ancient Aegae in Achaia 
there was a sanctuary of Earth, who here bore the title of 
Broad-bosomed. At this sanctuary an oracle of Earth sub- 
sisted down to the second century of our era. The priestess 
drank bull’s blood, and under its influence descended into 
the oracular cave. She was bound to remain chaste during 
her tenure of office, and before she entered on it she might 
not have known more than one man. The bull’s blood 
which inspired a chaste priestess was supposed to act like 
poison on one who had not kept her vow.® Similarly, the 
prophetess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos drank the blood 
of a sacrificial lamb once a month as a means of inspira- 
tion before she prophesied in the name of the god. The 

1 Plutarch, De defectii oiaciilorum^ ^ Pausanias, vii. 25. 13 ; Phny, 
40 Cicero, Be divtmfjone^ 1. 19 Nat, Hht xxviii 147. The two 
38. 1. 36. 79, li. 57 1 17 accounts supplement each other. 

Pausanias, v. 14 ro. 
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lamb was sacrificed by night, and the prophetess, like the 
priestess of Earth near Aegae, had to abstain from all 
intercourse with the other sex.^ At Sparta theie were two 
sanctuaries of Earth.^ There was an altar to Earth at 
Tegea in Arcadia,^ and another at Phlya in Attica, 
where she bore the title of the Great Goddess.'^ In 
the great sanctuary of Olympian Zeus at Athens, wheie 
the lofty columns which have survived the wreck of ages 
are among the most imposing monuments of ancient 
Greece, there was a precinct of Olympian Earth, where 
the ground was cloven to the depth of a cubit. Tradition 
ran that in Deucalion’s time the water of the great 
flood, which submerged almost the whole of Greece, all 
flowed away down this seemingly insignificant drain/* I'his 
sanctuary of Earth is mentioned by Thucydides as one proof 
of the antiquity of the city in that quarter.^" Thus, if the 
shrines of the Earth-goddess wcie neither numerous nor 
splendid, the traditions associated with them point to the 
great age of her worship in Greece. Perhaps the Greeks 
took it over from the aborigines whom they conquered or 
exterminated. 

About the manner of the worship which they offered Mod** of 
to her we know very little. The victims saciificcd to her 
would seem to have been black. In Homer we read of the m 
sacrifice of a black ewe Iamb to Earth, and of a white male 
lamb to the Sun:"^ black yearling lambs were sacrificed a 
to Subterranean (Chthonian) Earth and Subterranean ' 
(Chthonian) Zeus for the croi)s on the twelfth day of the 
month Lenaeon in the island of Myconos and at Marathon 
a goat entirely black was sacrificed to Earth *‘at the oiaclc’’ 
on the tenth day of the month Klaphcbolion, and a cow in 
calf was offered to her among the acres ” at another time 
of the year, but the colour of the cow is not mentioned/ 


^ Pausanias, 11 24. i, 

2 Pausanias, m. ii. 9, ni 12. 8 
^ Pausanixs, vin 48, 8. 

^ Pairanias, \ 31. 4, 

® J^aiisanias, i 18. 7. 

^ Thucydides, ii. 15. 

^ Homer, Emit in. 103 
® G. Dittenheiger, SyEo.i^e Insirip- 
tionum Graetanm^ No. 1024, vol. 


iii. i). 174 ; ('ll. Michel, A*eunU IT a 
script urns (Scti/ifcs ( Bruxelles, lyoo), 
No. 714, p. 61O; J.de Proll, L, Ziehen, 
(/rtt(U<^rumSfU^ar{lAi)Mi\Vt 1896 
190C), No, 4, vol. I. p. 14, 

J. de Prott, L. Ziehen, 
Graecomm Saerm^ No. 26, vol, i. 
p. 48, col. B. 
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The sacrifice offered to her for the crops in Myconos 
proves that she was supposed to quicken the seed in 
the ground, which was a very natural function for an 
Earth Earth-goddess to perform. The same inference may be 
the Fruit- drawn from the epithet, Fruit-bearing, which was applied to 
beanng Athens and at Cyzicus. At Athens the name 

of the goddess with this epithet is engraved on the rock 
of the Acropolis, an4 the inscription, which is still legible, 
informs us that it was carved in compliance with an oracle.' 


Near this inscription on the Acropolis there was an image 
Eaith of Earth praying to Zeus for rain,^ from which we may 
praying for perhaps infer that the goddess was invoked to intercede 
with Zeus for rain in time of drought. The image may 
have represented her in the act of emerging from the rock 
and stretching her arms upward, while a great part of her 
body remained under ground. In this attitude she is often 
depicted on Greek vases and on a well-known terra-cotta 
relief, in which the goddess is represented with her head and 
shoulders only above ground, holding up the infant Erich- 
thonlus to his mother Athene in presence of Poseidon, whose 
fishy tail gives him the appearance of a merman * The 
conception of Earth as a power able both to fertilize the 
ground and to bestow offspring on men appears to be 
indicated by her association with Green Demeter, and by 
the epithet of Nursing-mother {Konrotrophos) bestowed on 
Eaith the her at a sanctuary which was dedicated to her and to Green 
Nursing- Demeter, near the entrance to the Acropolis at Athens.'* 
Erichthonius is said to have been born from the earth, and 
very appropriately he is reported to have been the first to 
sacrifice to the Earth-goddess under the title of Nursing- 
mother, and to set up an altar to her on the Acropolis out 
of gratitude for his upbringing." The Athenian lads used 

1 Cotptis hniriptiomim Atluarum, “ A. Baumeistei, Denkmalm dct 
111. No. i66 ; K S Roberts and klasitsilien Alteriums, i 492, fig. 536 j 
E A. Gardner, Iniroductton to Greek W. H. Roscher, Aupuhrlichei JjiMkcm 
Efik'raphy, Part II (Cambiidge, 1905)1 gneihischm ufid lomhcheii Mytho- 
No 245, pp. 465 1-7 The epithet i coll 1577-1578, fig. 2. As to 

Fruit -beanng applied to Earth at the legend of the biith of Kiichlhomus 
Cyriciis is bnown from an inscription. fiom the earth, see Apollodoius, in. 
See L R. Farnell, Culh of the Greek 14. 6. 

State':, iv. 91, quoting Bulletin de 4 Pausanias, 1. 22. 3. 
CorrespondancehelUniqiie, 1882, p 454. 

a Pausanias, 1. 24. 3. " Suidas, i.s. Konporpi^os. 
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to sacrifice to the Nursing-mother on the Acropolis;^ and 
in a fragmentary inscription found on the Acropolis the 
sacrifice of a pig to Eaith the Nuising-mother appears to be 
prescribed Aristophanes represents the Athenian women 
praying to Demeter and Earth the Nursing-mother at 
the festival of the Thesmophoria.^ Not far from the joint 
sanctuary of Earth and Green Demeter, whose epithet of 
Green refers to the green sprouting com, there was a sanc- 
tuary of the Furies near the Areopagus, and in it were 
statues of Earth, Pluto, and Hermes Here sacrifices were 
offeied both by Athenians and foreigneis, but especially 
by pel sons who had been acquitted at the bar of the 
Areopagus.^ Curiously enough, persons who had been 
wiongly supposed to be dead, and for whom funeral rites 
had been perfoimed, were not allowed to enter this sanctuaiy 
of the Furies/' 

The Earth-goddess was often invoked in solemn oaths, 
along with other deities, especially Zeus and the Sun, to 
witness the truth of an asseveration. Thus when Agamemnon 
solemnly swore that he had not approached Biiseis while 
she was his prisoner, he sacrificed a boar to Zeus, and 
looking up to heaven called upon Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, 
and the Furies to be his witnesses that he did not lie/ 
And in the Odyssejf Calypso swears to Ulysses by “ Jilarth, 
and the wide Sky above, and the down-trickling water of 
Styx'’ that she meant him no harm.'^ An Actolian oath 
was by Zeus, the Earth, and the Sun/ In Chersonesus, 
a Greek city of the Crimea, the citizens took an oath of 
loyalty to their city, swearing by Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, 
the Virgin, the gods and goddesses of Olympus, and the 
heroes who protected the city and the country and the 
walls/ In a tieaty of alliance between the cities of Drerus 


* Cot pu ^ Jttut iptionum ^ \tti{ at itm^ 
u. No. 481, lines 58 w/. 

2 C 01 pus Tn$a iptionum Attuaynmy 
1. No. 4. 

^ Anstophanes, Thewiophor. 297 

m- 

^ Pausanias, i. 28. 6. 

® Ile&ychius, Aeurf/xiTror^oy, 

citinjj Polemo as his authority. 

® ITomer, lhati, xik, 252-265 
^ Homer, Odyueyi v. 184-187. 


^ ( 1 . Diltcnboiga, Sylhge /nu/ip- 
tionum Gravutium''^^ No. X212, vol. 
in P- 357 J ^'h. IMiclicI, Ntuual d'In~ 
iiriptions Gnut/uos^ No. 1421, p. 939. 

® G. Oittenheij^cr, Sylioj^e imoip' 
tionum Gtarratum'K No. 360, vol, 1 
pp. 535, 586; Gh. Michel, Retueii 
d Inscriptwm Grer^uos, No, 1316, pp. 
875, 876. The Virgin was a deity 
woishipped in GheusoneHUs, where she 
had a .sanctuary. See Strabo, vii, 4, 2, 
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and Cnossus in Crete the allies took a tremendous oath of 
fidelity by Hestia of the Frytaneum, and Zeus (Den) of the 
Market-place, and Tallaean Zeus (Den), and the Delphinian 
Apollo, and Athene the Guardian of the City, and the 
Poetian Apollo, and Latona, and Artemis, and Ares, and 
Aphrodite, and Hermes, and the Sun, and Britomartis, and 
Phoenix, and Amphiona, and the Earth, and the Sky, and 
the heroes, and the heroines, and the springs, and the rivers, 
and all the gods and ’'goddesses, that they would never and 
by no manner of means be fiiendly to the Lyttians, neither 
by night nor by day, but that on the contrary they would 
do all the harm they possibly could to the city of the 
Lyttians.^ About the year 244 B.C. the people of Magnesia 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Smyrna and King 
Seleucus II., and swore to observe it faithfully, calling on 
Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, Ares, Warlike Athene, Tauropolus, 
the Sipylene Mother, Apollo of Panda, all the other gods 
and goddesses, and the Fortune of King Seleucus, to be their 
witnesses. The people of Smyrna on their part swore in 
much the same terms to observe the treaty, but in the list of 
deities by whom they swore they omitted Apollo in Panda 
and the Fortune of King Seleucus, substituting Stiatonicean 
Aphrodite in their room." The mercenary troops of 
Eumenes I, King of Pergamum, took an oath of loyalty 
to him, swearing by Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, Poseidon, 
Demeter, Arcs, Warlike Athene, Tauropolus, and all the 
other gods and goddesses ; and the king swore by the same 
deities to observe good faith to the troops.® In or about the 
year 3 B.C. the Paphlagonians swore fealty to the Emperor 
Augustus by Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, all the gods and 
goddesses, and also by the Emperor himself.^ Thus in 

p. 308. She hadan altai on the acropolis, ^ W Dittenheigei, Orientis Giaen 
of Chersonesus, and the people cele* Inscriptiones Sdettae (Lipsiae, 1903-- 
brated in her honoui a festival which 1905), No 229, vol i, pp 371, 372. 
included a piocession See G. Ditteii- ^ W. Ditlenberger, Orientis Graeci 
bergei, Sylloge Inunptionum GraeC’ Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 266, vol. i. 
No. 709, vol. in. pp. 344, 345. pp. 438-440; Ch. Michel, ReateildLn- 
1 G. Dittenberger, Sylloge insertp- uriptions Giccqnes^ No. 15, pp. sq, 
tiomun Graccanm'^^ No. 527, vol. 1, W Dittenberger, Onentls Giaea 

pp, 769-771 ; Ch. Michel, Reaieil Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 532, vol. h. 
P Inscriptions GfCcq lies 23, pp. 28 pp 198 sq. ; 11 . Dessau, Inscriptiones 

sq, ; P. Cauer, Dekctia In^criptionum Latmae Selectae, No. 8781, vol, ii. 
Giaecariim'^y No. 121, pp, 77 p. 1010, 
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Greek-speaking lands the old oath by Zeus, the Earth, and the 
Sun persisted from the Homeric age down to imperial times 


§ 3. The Worship of Earth among the Ancient Romans'^ 

The ancient Romans, like the ancient Greeks, personified Scanty 
and worshipped the Earth as a Mother Goddess ; but 
though her worship was doubtless very ancient, the evidence ship of 
for its observance in Rome and Italy is very scanty ; the 
goddess would seem to have been pushed into the back- 
ground by other and more popular deities, above all by the 
Sky-god Jupiter, and by the Corn-goddess Ceres, with 
whom she was often confounded/’ Her proper name was Her names, 
Tellus,® which is also a common Latin noun signifying 
“ earth ; but in later times she was more usually invoked 
under the name of Terra or Terra Mater, ^ that is, “ Mother 
Eaith,” terra being practically synonymous with telliis in the 
sense of earth Apparently she personified, not so much 
the whole earth as, primarily, the fiuitful field to which men 
owe their food and therefore their life, and, sccondaril}', 
the burial ground which receives their bodies after death. 

The poet Lucretius sums up the conception of the Earth- 
mother in her double aspect in a striking phrase by saying 
that she is thought to be “ the universal parent • and the 
common tomb So the older poet Ennius said that the 
Eatth '‘gave birth to all nation.s and takes them back 
again Again, in an epitaph on a tomb it is said that. 


^ For details, see L Pieller, 
Mythoh^ie"^ (lieilin, 1881-1883), ii. 
2 $qq, ; G Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultui, der RomeF^ (Munich, 1912), 
pp 19 1 .if/y. ; “Telliis”, in W H. 
koschePs Aitsfuhrluhes Lexikon dej 
grtechiuhen iind rotmuhm Afy//w/og/t% 
V. 331 u/q, 

^ Compare G, Wissowa, 
in W. 11. Koschei’s Amjtihluhes 
Lexihon de? gi mhisihen und romtsi hen 
Mythologie, v. 339. 

^ H Dessau, Inscriptionei, Latinac 
Selectae, Nos. 1954, 3956, 3957, 3958, 
3959» 7994* 

^ H. Dessau, Jn$t 7 iptio>m Laitnae 
SeleLtae, Nos 1522, 3950, 395* -3954* 


3960, 5050*30^ 8008. Accoitliijf' to 
Servius (on Vlijril, Aen i. 171), Tdht'i 
was piopeily the mime of the goddess, 
and ietm the name ol the element 
of earth. As to the lateness of the 
designation Ten a Mate) compared to 
the earlier Te/lus or 7 'el tits Mater ^ see 
L. Preller, Romisihe Alythohgie^^ ii. 2 
note^; G. Wissowa, S 7 \ “Tellus”, 
m W. II. Koscher’s Aufthrlithes 
Lextkonder gnethischen and rCmiuhen 
Mythohgie^ v, 332. 

^ Lucretius, v. 259, Ontnipatens 
eadem re rum (ommune septtUnun ”. 

® Ennius, quoted by Varro, 
lingua latina^ v. 64, I'crns genitl 
Qftinh pepeni d resnmit denut>^\ 
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“ the bones which Earth produced she covers in the grave 
For the Earth was thought to be the source not only of 
vegetable but of animal life. In the ode composed by 
Horace to be sung at the Secular Games which Augustus 
celebrated in 17 U.C., the poet prays that “Earth {Tellus), 
fruitful in crops and cattle, may bestow on Ceres a crown of 
ears of corn ” ; * and from an inscription containing an account 
of the Secular Games, which was found in the Field of Mars 
{Campus Marhus) at Rome in 1 890, we learn that on this 
occasion the goddess was invoked under the title of Mother 
Earth {Terra Mater') and that a sow big with young was 
sacrificed to her.® Again, m an oath of loyalty to Rome, 
which the Italians took in 9 1 B c., they swore by Capito- 
liiie Jupiter, by the Roman Vesta, by Mars, by the Sun, 
and by “ Earth, the benefactiess both of animals and 
plants 

In an inscription found at Rome mention is made of a 
sanctuary dedicated to the Eternal Sky, to Mother Earth, and 
to Mercury Menestrator.® At the beginning of his treatise 
on agriculture, Varro, the greatest of Roman antiquaries, tells 
us that he will invoke the twelve Confederate Gods {dei 
consentes), not those twelve gods, male and female, whose 
gilded statues adorned the forum, but the twelve gods who 
were the special patrons of farming. Among them he 
invokes in the first place Jupiter and Earth {Tellus) because 
they, in their respective spheres of sky and earth {terra), 
contain all the fruits of husbandry ; therefore, he proceeds, 
because they are called the Great Parents, Jupiter is named 
Father, and Earth {Tellus) is named Mother.® In this 
passage, just as Tellus is plainly a personification of the 
physical earth, so Jupiter is plainly a personification of the 
physical sky. Thus Varro is at one with the writer of the 
inscription, m which, as we have just seen. Mother Earth is 


^ II. Dessau, Imaiptiones Latinae 
SehUae^ No. 7994. 

^ Horace, Carmen Saecuhtre, 29 sq, 
3 H, Dessau, Inunptiones Latinae 
Selectae^ No. 5050^^®, 

^ Diodorus Siculus, xxxvii. n. 

^ ?I. Dessau, Inu? 7 ptiones Latinae 
Seleciae^ No. 3950, 

® Vaiio, Rerum /ustican/m hhi 


tieii, i. I. 5 In this passage the MSS. 
lead 'J'cllns terra mater. But terra 
appears to be a gloss on 'Reilus^ as H. 
Jordan observed (L. Pieller, Romisihe 
Mytholoj^ie^i ii 2 note^) It is rightly 
omitted by G. Wissowa, i.v. ** Tellus”, 
in W. II. Koschei’s Ausfnhrtulm 
Lexikon der gi iechischen und 1 omischen 
Mythologies v. 332, 
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coupled with the Eternal Sky , and Varro more than hints 
at the ancient myth of the marriage of Sky and Earth, 
though perhaps his orthodox Roman faith prevented him 
from expressly substituting Earth for Jupiter's legitimate 
wife Juno A similar collocation of Jupiter and Earth 
occurs in the solemn form of imprecation in which a Roman 
general devoted to destruction, the cities, lands, armies, and 
people of the enemy, for at the close of the cuise he called 
on Mother Earth {Tclltis) and Jupiter to be his witnesses; 
and when he named Earth, he touched the earth with his 
hands ; and when he named Jupiter, he raised his hands 
towards the sky.* Here, again, the identification of Jupiter 
as a Sky-god is rendered indubitable by the accompanying 
gesture, and it is remarkable that in this fearful imprecation 
Mother Earth takes precedence of the Sky-god, peihaps with 
reference to the fate of the foemen wlio might be expected 
soon to return to the bosom of their Mother, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust 


Elsewhere Varro tells us that the pontiffs used to 
sacrifice to four deities, namely Earth {TcIIh$\ Tcllumo, 

Altor, and Rusor.'** Here Tellumo is apparently a maletoK-uth 
Earth-god, the husband of the Earth-goddess. Certainly 
his name appears to be only a masculine form of Tcllus^ 'iviiumo 
** the earth Varro himself saw this and explained the two 
deities as personifications of the earth in its twofold aspect, 
first as a male who produces the .seeds ( Telltmio\ and second 
as a female who receives and nourishes them ( In 
a late writer a masculine deity Tcllunis, no doubt equivalent 
to Tellumo, is mentioned along with Ceres;^ As to the 
deity Altor, whom the pontiffs associated with Earth 


^ iVIacrobius, Saturn^ 111. 9. 9-12. 

2 Vairo, (iuotctl by Augustine, Ih 
civitaie JOe/, vii. 23. The passages 
of Varro bcaiing on the worship of 
ICarth ( 7 W/m) arc collected by K 
Agahcl, A/, Terenh V^vronis Antt^ 
qmtatum Re,^Hm Divinarum lihri i. 
XIV. XV. XVI. (Leipzig, 1S98) .pp 212- 
214. 

Vano, (quoted by Augustine, T>e 
iiviiate Av, vii, 23, “ Clfia cademque 
terra habet }feminam vim^ et maun- 
imam, quod %emiua produtat ; et 
niiiam, quod fecipiat atque 


(yompaie Augustine, /V nvHate /hu, 
iv. 10. According to C, Pauh, Tellumo 
IS an Ktruscan deity, Kce W. IL 
Koschcr, Atn/uhti kites fAWtkon der 
f^rieehneken umi nmimhen AIytkoit\Ft^ 
V. 330, s.v. “Tellumo”. 

^ Martianus Capclla, Ihi mipiiis 
Philoio}*iae et Afen'urii, i, 49, “ Cor- 
ro^antur ex pto.xima {re^^ione] tram- 
eurt^ts coujup^um return Ceres Tdiurus 
Ternwqm pater Vttieanus et Genius 
Here 'Perraeqite pater i« perhaps a 
gloss on Tellurus. 
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{Tellus) and Tellumo, he was no doubt rightly interpreted 
by Varro to mean the Nourisher, from the verb alere^ to 
nourish, because all things that are born are nourished 
from the earth The fourth deity Rusor was explained by 
Varro to signify Reverser, because all things revert or 
revolve back again to the same place.^ 

Naturally enough the Earth-goddess Tellus or Terra 
was often associated with the Corn-goddess Ceres. The 
two are neatly compared and distinguished by Ovid, who 
says that the Corn-goddess makes the seeds to grow, while 
the Earth-goddess gives them a place in which to grow.^ 
Hence certain saciifices were offered to them jointly. One 
such sacrifice took place at the festival of sowing. The 
most approved time for the winter sowing was from the 
autumnal equinox in September till the winter solstice in 
December.^ The festival of sowing followed in January, 
after the seed had been committed to the ground,^ and its 
aim was no doubt to foster the growth of the seedlings.® 
No fixed day was appointed for it in the calendar ; it was a 
moveable feast, the time for which varied from year to year 
with the state of the season and the weather.® The day for 
the beginning of the festival was appointed in each year 
by the pontiffs.'^ The offering to the two goddesses con- 
sisted of spelt and the inward parts of a sow big with young.® 
The festival comprised two days which were separated from 
each other, curiously enough, by an interval of seven days. 
The first of the two days was dedicated to the Earth-goddess 
Tellus or Terra, the second was dedicated to the Corn- 


1 Vaiio, quoted by Augustine, Dc 
civitate Dei, vii. 23, Alton qiiare^ 
Quod ex ierta, inquit, aluntur omnia 
quae nata sunt. Ruwnqtiare ? Quod 
) ursus, inquit, cuncta eodem revolvtm- 
tur ”, As to these names, see G. 
Wissowa, s.v. “Tellus”, in W. H, 
Roscher’s Ausfuhrlithes Lexikon der 
griethischen und I'omischen Myihologie, 
V. 333, who prefers to connect Rusoi 
with the same root as luma, rumen, 
Rumtna, 

2 Ovid, Fasti, 1. 673 sq., “ Offidum 
commune Cerer et Teira tuentur' Haec 
praehet caiimm frugibus, tlla hcum^\ 
Two lines befoie the poet used Tellusqtie 


Cefesque m precisely the same sense as 
Cere^et Teira, thus proving that he re- 
garded 7 >//«jand 71 ?; as synonymous, 
^ YsiitOfRerum I'ustuantm hbri ires, 
i 34; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvhi. 201-204; 
Geopom(,a, li 14 
^ Ovid, Fasti, 1 657-662. 

^ Festus, De verboi urn signtfii at tone, 
s V. “Sementivae”, p. 455, ed. Lind^say. 

® Ovid, Fasti, i. 657-662; Joannes 
Lydus, De mensibus, lii, 6, ed, Bekker 
Macrobius, Saturn, i. 16. 6 ; Festus, 
De verhorum sigmjiiatione, s v. Con- 
ceptivae ”, p. 55, ed. Lindsay. 

7 Varro, De lingua latina, vi 26. 

® Ovid, Fa^ti, i. 671 sq. 
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goddess Ceres ^ On this second day, piobably, the Flamcn TweKc 
Cerialis offered to Earth (TeUus) and Ceres jointly a sacrifice, 
at which he invoked the help of twelve subordinate deities, fieities of 
each concerned with a special department of agriculture, 
and all of them together making up a complete cycle of the 
operations of husbandry, from the first breaking up of the 
fallow under the plough to the reaping, gathering into the 
barn, and the taking of corn from the granary.- These 
twelve lubbardly fiends, with their uncouth names, furnish a 
good instance of the minute scrupulosity of the Roman 
religious mind, which, far from content with committing the 
direction of affairs to a few great gods, relieved these ovei- 
worked deities of a great part of their functions by installing 
a complete bureaucracy of minor divinities, whose special 
business it was to superintend the whole circle of human life 
down to its pettiest and most seemingly insignificant details.® 

Indeed, deities multiplied at such a rate that a Roman 
philosopher calculated that the population of heaven 
exceeded that of earth,^ and a Roman wench complained 
that she could not walk the streets in pursuit of business 
without knocking up against a god much oftener than against 
a man.® Even the twelve minor divinities, whom the Suiipio- 
Flamen Cerialis invoked at the festival of sowing, did not 
suffice to bring the corn to maturity ; they were all males, <iiviiiiiics 
and Augustine furnishes us with a supplementary list of 

^ Joannes Lydus, Pe memihits^ iv. O mi pare G W’lssown, f.7». ♦*Tcllus” 

6 ed Bckkei. According to tins in W, II. Roschci’s Ansjuhi 
aiithoi, the first day was dedicated to l,exikou der^^rinhhPu'n itndiomisihen''^^^^^^ 
Demcter in her charactei of Karth v. 334. Serviiis, or his au- 

(A/}firiTpit olov T'S yg r§ t'/TTodcxoiUi'y thonty Kabius Pictor, doesnot nicntion 
roi>s KapTo/fs)f but we must conect Ibis which of the Klaincns was chnij^cd with 
statement by the evidence of Ovid, the dulyofofreringthis sac rificc to Karth 

Ahj/f, 1.671, ^^Phientur matrn and Ceres, but we may safely conclude 

TcUmqncCen'\que'\ So Wissowa, v.z', tliat it was the Klamen Cerialis, whose 
‘*TelIus”, in W, H. Rosclier’s Aus’ existence at Rome is known horn at 
fukfluhes Ifxikon dv) tePusthen least one inscription. See 11 . Dessau, 
vnd ^omisthi'H Mvthoh\i*it\ v. 334, Instrtltwncs LaUHaeSeUttae,^:^^). 1447, 

2 Servius, on Vngil, a€o>% i. 21, compaie No. 9011. 

^^PabiHs Pnlor ho<i decs mummtt.qim » These minor divinities were the 
invotaUdamcn.stKrum Cereale fanenh Pt For a formidable list 

Tellmi td Ceuri: Vermetorem^Redma* of them see R. IVtei, f.r/. *<Indij4ita- 
to}ew [so we must lead with Salmasius mentsi ”, in W. II. Rfisdier’.s AtufUhr* 
for the MS Repmato}rm\ Inporatoremy liehes l^exiPon der ^riethtuhen iwd 
hmtofem^ Obamtorem^ Octalofem^ Sar- foftiist'hen Myihoh^t\ ii, 129 sqq, 
riiorem, Szdrundnatorem^ Mmoiem, ^ Pliny, ///.r/, ii. 16. 
Coiivettofem.Ctmditoiem.PromitonnAK o petronins, Sntyrimh j6. 
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female divinities, whose duty it was to assist the growth of 
the corn at every stage of its development , it would task 
a professional botanist to explain the nice distinctions 
between the various functions which they discharged The 
Christian Father makes merry over the really excessive 
exuberance of the Roman deities, remarking, that while one 
man sufificed to act as door-porter, no less than three gods 
were required to do the same job, one of them being told off 
to look after the door, a second to take care of the hinges, and 
a third to keep the threshold in order.^ To such a degree 
of perfection did the Romans carry the pimciplc of the 
division of labour in the sphere of religion. 

Another sacrifice for the crops was offered to the 
Earth-goddess Tellus on the fifteenth of April The victim 
sacrificed was a cow in calf; such a victim was called a 
bos forda , hence the festival bore the name of Fordictdia^ 
that is, the Killing of the Pregnant Cow.^ These victims weie 
sacrificed in all the thirty wards {curtae) of Rome and also by 
the pontiffs on the Capitol.*^ No doubt a victim big with 
young was chosen with reference to the crops, in order that, 
by a sort of sympathetic magic. Earth’s womb might teem 
with increase and yield an abundant harvest A curious 
piece of ritual was performed at this sacrifice The unborn 
calves were torn from the wombs of their mothers and burned 
to ashes, and these ashes, mixed with the blood of a horse and 
bean-stalks, were afterwards used by the Senior Vestal Virgin 
to purify the people at the shepherds’ festival of the Parilia, 
which fell six days later, on the twenty-first of April On 
that day people repaired to the temple of Vesta, where the 
Senior Vestal distributed to them from the altar the mingled 
ashes, blood, and beanstalks. These they carried away to 
be used in the fumigations which formed a notable part of 
the rites. The poet Ovid, who describes the ritual in his 
valuable work on the Roman calendar, tells us that he himself 

^ Augustine, De dviiate Dei^ iv. 8 . being derived fiom horla, a different 

2 Ovid, Padi^t iv 629-634 ; Vairo, dialectical Unm forda^ pregnant”. 
De hngtict latina^ vi. 15; Festus, See Vaiio, Rertim 7usiicaritm libri 
V€fbontms 7 giuJiiattone,sv*^*FQ\^\c\^'\ rw, li. 5. 6; Festus, .f.?'. “ Iloula,” 
p. 74, ed. Lindsay. Another foim of p. 91, ed. Lind.say ; Joannes Lydus, 
the name of the festival was Fordieaha^ De memibus^ iv. 49, ed. Bekker. 
Hordicaha^ox HotdiLidia^lhti^oXziitx ^ Ovid, Pas^i\ iv. 635 
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often came away from the altar with a handful of ashes and 
beanstalks ‘ The blood, which was mingled with the ashes ri,e 
of the unborn calves to serve in fumigation, had also a 
curious history. On the fifteenth clay of October in every hoise 
year a chariot-race was run in the Field, of Mars, and the 
right-hand horse of the victorious chariot was sacrificed to saci ifices. 
Mars for the good of the crops. The animal’s tail was then 
cut off and carried by a runner at full speed to the King’s 
House in the Forum, where it arrived still reeking, and was 
held so that the blood dripped on the hearth or altar.''* It 
was this blood, shed just si.\: months before, and now 
clotted and dry, which added its own purificatory virtue to 
that of the ashes of the calves and the beanstalks. The 
vulgar opinion was that the Romans, as descendants of the 
Trojans, sacrificed the horse out of revenge, because Troy 
had been betrayed and captured through the stratagem of 
the Wooden Horse.** On this the hard-headed Polybius 
observed sarcastically that by the same token all the bai- 
barians must be descendants of the Trojans, since all, or 
almost all, of them sacrificed a hoise before going to war, 
and drew omens from its death agony.'' The true signifi- 
cance of the rite as dc.signed to contribute to the fertility 
of the soil is intimated by the statement that the sacrifice 
was offered for the sake of the crops, and that the severed 
head of the house was encircled with a necklace of loaves.® 

But while a cow in calf was .sacrificed to the Earth- I’K'Kuant 
goddess at the Fordicidia in April, her regular victim was a “ 
sow big with young.® We have seen that such victims were victims 
sacrificed to her at the festival of sowing and at the Secular iff'liunh. 


* Ovid, IV. 637-640, 721-735, 
^ Fe&tus, 

wv, “October eqims” and “ranilms’’, 
pp. 190, 191, 246, Cfl, Lindsay; Uoly- 
i)ius, xii 411 ; Plutarch, Qnaci>titmes 
Romanae, 97. Compai c W. Mannhanll, 
Mytholo^i^iuhe Fonchun}feji (Sliassbiug, 
1884), pp. 1 56 ujq, ; The Golden 
Part V, Spn its of the Corn and of the 
Wild^ n. 42 Plutarch wrongly 

places the .sacrifice on the Ides of 
December (1 3lh December) instead of 
on the Ides of October (15th October). 
The name of the sacrifice (the October 
horse) would be conclusive against this 


date, and the exact day of Octobei (the ^ 
Ides) is mentioned by Fe^tus (p. 246, 
cd. lindhay). 

® Festus, De $igHifialione verbo> itm^ 
s,7>. “October cqiuis”, p. 190, ed. Lind- 
say ; Plutaich, Quae^twneh Foiiianac, 
97 ^ 

^ Polybius, xii, 4ii. 

Festus, J>o 7v; hrnm s/jt'f^l/l(at/one^ 
S. 7 J, “ Paniims p. 246, ed. Idnd.say. 

^ F estus, De vorhomm significatione^ 
i,v, “Plena .sue”, p. 274, cd. Lindsay, 
p. 238, cd. Muller; Arnobius, 

Naiiotm, vii. 22. 
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Games.’ The true reason for sacrificing pregnant sows and 
in general pregnant victims to the Eaith-goddess was not 
that the pig is an animal destructive of the crops, but that, 
as I have already pointed out in the case of the Fordicidia, 
a pregnant victim is supposed to communicate its own 
fertility to the ground and so to ensure a good harvest.^, 
TheEaiih- Another occasion on which the Earth-goddess appears 
apparently h^exi associated with the Corn-goddess Ceies was at 

associated a sacrifice offered every year before the reaping began, or 
perhaps rather before it was lawful to partake of the new 
goddess fruits. The victim was a sow which received a special name 
sacnficeat pvaecidmied), refeiring to its slaughter before the 

harvest harvest, or before the eating of the new corn."^ It is true 
that the writers who mention the sacrifice of a sow at this 
season speak of it as offered to the Corn-goddess Ceres alone, 
without any mention of the Earth-goddess ; but on the 
other hand we are told on the high authority of Varro that 
Sow a sow bearing the same title (porcn praecidanea) must be 

1^0 l^he Earth-goddess {Tellus) and Ceres by 
goddess an heir when the person to whom he succeeded had not 
Ceiesbyan duly buried ; otherwise the family would be ceremoni- 
polluted.® This latter custom is mentioned also by two 
towhom^heOf OUT authorities (Aulus GelHus and Festus) who record 
the sacrifice of the sow before harvest ; but again they 
been duly mention only Ceres as the goddess to whom the sacrifice 
bulled, offered. Festus says that if any person had not paid 

funeral rites to a dead man by casting a clod on his body, 
he had to sacrifice a sow {porca praecidanea) to Ceres before 
he might taste the new corn of the harvest.® To the same 


1 Above, pp. 328, 330. 

This seems to be the reason 
assigned by Festus mrborum 
ftcaUonc\ in a mutilated passage rc- 
sioied by K. O. Milller, p. 238 ; 
compaie id,^ p. 274, ed Lindsay. 

3 This is recognized by Arnobius, 
Adve?'sm Natione^ vu. 22, Telhm 
^mvidas afqtte /etas oh honorem fecmidi- 
taizs ipsiui, 

^ Cato, Be a^n cuUuz^a^ cxxxiv. i ; 
Aulus Gelhus, iv. 6. 8 ; Festus, Be 
verhontm si^mjicahone^ pp. 242, 243, 
250, ed. Lindsay. 


® Vauo, De vUa Popith Roman 
lib ill., quoted by Nonius Maicellus, 
De compendiosa doctnna, ? 7'. “ Prae- 
cidaneum*’, p. 173, ed. Quicherat, 
“ Quod hum atm non sz/, heredi porca 
praecidanea stncipimda 7 'eiluii et 
Cereri aliter famiha pura non est 
^ Festus, Devefborum u^mfuatione, 
p. 250, ed Puiecidaztea a^fna 

mtabaturi quae ante alias caedcbatiir. 
I tan pona, quae Ceren mactabatur ah 
eo, qui moituo justa non fechset, td 
est ^(tlsbam non ob/ectsset^ qma mos etat 
ets id face) e^ pittaquam novas fntges 
gustarenP\ 
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effect Aulus Gellius declares that the sacrifice of the sow 
(porca praeadaned) to Ceres was an expiation incumbent on 
persons who had failed to perform the usual purificatory 
rites after a death in the family, and that this sacrifice had 
to be offered by them before they might partake of the new 
fruits.^ Thus explained, the sacrifice of the pig [porca prae- 
cidaned) becomes perfectly intelligible It is a widespiead 
view, all over the world, that the first-fruits of harvest 
are holy, and that consequently they may not be eaten 
by persons in a state of ceremonial pollution.® But a man 
who has been rendered unclean by a death in his family, and 
has not taken the proper steps to cleanse himself and his 
relations by performing the funeral ceremonies incumbent on 
him, is held to be in a state of virulent pollution, and conse- 
quently cannot without gross impiety partake of the new 
corn until he has first appeased the Corn-goddess by the 
sacrifice of a sow. Hence in this application the term 
porca praecidanca is a sow sacrificed before eating the 
new corn * rather than a sow saciificed before reaping 
the new corn But, as we have seen, Vario tells us that 
in such cases the sow was sacrificed to the Earth-goddc.ss 
as well as to the Corn-goddess, and this also is perfectly 
intelligible ; for the Earth-goddess, who receives the dead 
into her bosom, naturally re.sents any omission of funeral 
rites as disrespectful to herself as well as to the departed, 
and naturally calls for an exjiiation in the shape of the 
sacrifice of a sow.® 

Another occasion on which a sacrifice was perhaps offered .Siiciinc.-.s 
to the Earth-goddess was after an earthquake. It is said 
that during an earthquake a voice was once heard from the thriLth. 
temple of Juno on the Capitol commanding an expiatory 
sacrifice of a pregnant sow,® and a pregnant sow, as we have ‘'‘UtlKumke. 

' Aulus (icllius, iv. 6. 8, “ /Vvtn; 'i Kesluh, ii. 243, ed. T.indsay, 

etiam /oaeciiianea appi'data, quani ‘Guilft/imm nnmm /mtifm pnieiitk- 
piaciih gratia aiitr fninei novas laptai rent" ; Aulus (lulhus, iv. 6 , 8, “ante 
immolare Cereti mos teat, 1/ qtd fruget nnm laptas”. 
fannham fimestamautniinpurgiiverant, 

ant aliter earn rent, quant oportuerat, * .sucrificu, conijjaro (J. 

prat itras’C rant". Wissowa, i.v. “Tcllus iu W. It. 

^ 'TPe Golden Rough, Spirit\ kosrher’s .luifahrluhes lexUon tier 

oj the Corn and oj the Wild, ii 48 sqq. KAuhhthen mid /oniisi/ien Mythologie, 

Festus, p. 250, ed. Linds-ay, -’35 33 < 1 - 
“piliuquam ntmat Jutge', giistarent". » Cicero, /)e dirnnatione, i. 101. 
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seen, was the regular victim offered to the Earth-goddess. 
Again, while the Romans were fighting the Picentes in the 
year 268 BC, a shock of earthquake was felt by the con- 
tending armies, and in consequence the Roman Consul, 
P. Sempronius Sophus, vowed and built a temple of the 
Earth-goddess Tellus at Rome^ Yet on the other hand we 
have It on the authority of Varro that in the case of earth- 
quakes the Romans observed all the scrupulous caution 
which characterized them in religious matters. When an 
earthquake took place, they proclaimed a holy day or holy 
days, but refrained from announcing, as they usually did, the 
name of the god in whose honour the holy days were to be 
kept, and this they did for fear that they might name the 
wrong god and so involve the people in sin. Further, if any 
person, whether wittingly or unwittingly, desecrated one of 
these holy days the sacrilege had to be expiated by a 
sacrifice ; but not knowing who the offended deity was, 
they did not dare to name him or her, but contented them- 
selves with directing the sacrifice whether to god or 
goddess”, leaving it to the deity to whom it properly 
belonged to claim his own. Such was the rule laid down 
by the pontiffs, the highest authorities on questions of 
religion, and the reason alleged for the rule was that they 
did not know what force or what god or goddess caused 
an earthquake.'^ Thus it is by no means clear whether a 
pregnant sow was regularly offered after an earthquake, 
and even if it was so, it must still remain doubtful whether 
any part of the victim was formally assigned to the Earth- 
goddess. 

So far as we know the temple built for the Earth-goddess 
in consequence of the earthquake of 268 B.C. was the only 
one she ever possessed in Rome. It stood in the quarter 
called the Carinae, on the western slope of the Esquiline Hill, 
above the Forum ; the house of the Pompeys was not far off.® 
The exact site has not been discovered, but it is believed to 
have been somewhere in the neighbourhood, though not 
immediately close to, the church of San Pietro in Vincoli, 

1 Florus, Epztoma, i. 14. Semus, on Vngil, viii 361 ; Dionysius 

^ Aulus Gelhus, ii. 28. 2-3 Halicarnasensis, AnH^mL Rom. via. 

3 Suetonius, De grammaltcis, 15; 79 * 3- 
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which contains the famous seated statue of Moses by Michael 
Angelo.^ Cicero’s brother Quintus lived in the same quarter 
he seems to have undertaken to restore or embellish the 
temple. His statue was set up in front of it by his brother 
the orator.® In Cicero’s lifetime part of the .sacred area of 
the temple appeals to have been appropiiatcd by a private 
individual, who built himself a vestibule to his house on the 
spot ; and for some reason the guilt of the sacrilege was 
apparently laid at the door of Cicero by his deadly enemy 
Publius Clodius. The .season happened to be bad, the fields 
were barren, corn was scarce and dear, and in defending 
himself against the charge of impiety Ciceio confesses to 
have felt misgivings as to whether the Eaith-goddess had 
received her dues, all the more because the soothsayeis 
reported that in the Campagna there had been heard a 
mysterious noise, accompanied by a dreadful cla.sh of arms, 
which was interpreted to signify that the Earth-goddess 
and other deities were clamouring for their an cans.'* The 
day after Caesar had been murdered, Mark Antony sum- 
moned the Senate to meet in the temiile of Earth because .\icm.ng of 
it was close to hi.s house and he dared not go down to the *'“■ 
Senate-house, situated as it wa.s beneath the Capitol, where of 
the assassins had taken refuge and were mustering the pro- 
fessional cut-throats known as gladiators to defend them, ori""" 'i? 
The messengers with the summons went round to the houses 
of the senators in the course of the night, and the senators 
met in the temple while the grey dawn was breaking over 
the city. Among the speakers on that memorable occasion ’rh,. icmpic 
were Mark Antony him.self and Cicero.''’ In the fierce street- 
fighting between the troops of Marius and Sulla, when the wTrr“ 
soldiers of Sulla, forcing their way into the city, were received 
with volleys of stones and tiles from the multitude perched 
on the house-tops, the general replied b}' ordering his men 
to .set fire to the housc.s and leading the way himself with 


* O, Richter, Top(\^mphtt' det Siadi 
(Munich, 1901), |»p. 323-325; 
H. Joulan, Topo^^mphte der Stadi h\wi 
im AUtMthum^ i. 3, houilieitel von 
Ch. I rnclsen (Beilin, 1907), pp. ^2^- 
326, 

^ Cictio^Ad Qittfttitm Jminm lipht. 
ii* 3* 7. 
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* Appuui, Hi'lL VhK ii. 18. 126 ; 

Dio Cnssius, xliv, 22 sqq, \ Ciccio, 
Philipp, i. 13. 31 ; /V/., Epht. ad 
AUiiitnt^ xvu 14. I. 
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a blazing torch in his hand. Marius was driven back to the 
’ temple of Earth, where he vainly endeavoured to make a 

last stand, calling on the slaves to rally round him and to 
Vano's win their freedom by the sword ^ Many years later, when 
the tide of civil war had ebbed far from the capital, though 
of the issue had still to be fought out on distant battle-fields 
and seas, the aged antiquary Varro, then in his eightieth 
year, ascended the hill and passing along the now peaceful 
streets entered the temple of Earth. It was the time of 
the sowing festival, and he came at the invitation of the 
sacristan, probably to take part in some rite appropriate 
to the holy day. The sacristan himself was absent, but 
in the temple Varro met seveial friends who had also come 
at the invitation of the same official. He found them con- 
templating a picture of Italy painted on one of the walls 
of the edifice. Awaiting the return of the sacristan, they 
sat down on benches and fell into a discourse very appro- 
priate to the season and the place, for it turned on the 
feitility of Italy, in which they agreed that it surpassed all 
the rest of the earth. For what spelt, they asked, was like 
the Campanian ^ what wheat like the Apulian ? what wine 
like the Falernian > what olive-oil like the Venafran ? could 
the vineyards of Phrygia vie with those of Italy? did the 
cornfields of Argos equal the cornfields of Italy? And as 
for fruit trees, wcie they not planted so thick in Italy that 
the whole country resembled an orchard ? This patriotic 
panegyric on their native land, put in the mouth of a knot 
of old gentlemen discoursing peacefully on a holiday at the 
temple of the Earth-goddess, may perhaps have suggested 
to Virgil his famous praise of Italy, which is undoubtedly 
one of the noblest expressions of the love of country ever 
penned by mortal man. 

ihe Earth- In her temple on the Esquiline the Earth-goddess was 
fnnuSTy annually worshipped along with the Corn-goddess Ceres on 
woishipped the thirteenth day of December, which seems to have been 
December the anniversary of the foundation of the temple. Apparently 
’3th the worship took the form of a ketisternium, in which the 

t Plutaich, Sulla, 9. tiealise is mentioned by limiself in the 

^ Vario, Rerum 7 u\ tit arum lihn pref.ice (tt, i. i. i). 
ires, 1. 2 1-7. That Vairo was in his 
eightieth year when he wrote this 


3 Virgil, Geor^, ii. iz(> sqg. 
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deities were represented reclining on couches and partaking 
of a banquet^ 

The worship of the Roman Earth-goddess Tellus orThewor- 
Terra appears to have been widespiead in the provinces, 
from Spain in the west to Dalmatia in the east, and south- gocicie&s 
ward to Numidia. But the inscriptions which attest the pio^fnces. 
diffusion of the worship furnish little or no information as to 
the nature of the ntes.“ At Rudnik, to the south of Belgiadc, 
there was a temple of Mother Earth {Ten a Mater) appro- 
priately situated at the entrance to some quarries or mines , 
it was rebuilt in the name of the Emperor Septimius Sevcius 
by the procurator Cassius Ligurinus.^ Near Murcia, in 
Spain, a dedication to Mother Earth {Terra Matci^ has been 
found, surmounted by an image of the goddess. She is 
represented as a woman of mature age, seated and holding 
in her left hand a coinucopia, in her right hand a saucer, 
while on her knees various fiuits are heaped up in a fold of 
her robe.*^ Such a representation lays stress on the character 
of the goddess as a deity of feitility ; no wonder that as 
such she was sometimes confused with the Corn-goddess 
Ceres. In Africa the worship of the Earth-goddess seems 
to have been particularly popular. At Cuicol in Numidia 
the city built a temple to her under the title of Tellus 
Genitrix, which is equivalent to Mother Itarth, and in the 
temple was an image of the goddess, presented by a certain 
Titus Julius Honoratus, Pontiff and Pci[)ctual Flamcn.'^ 

Other temples of the Eaith-goddcss arc known to have 
existed in Afiica, as at Vaga and Cirta ; the one at Vaga 
was restored in the year 2 n.c.^ Between Zama and Uzappa 
there was a temple of the Goddess P^aith {dea 'Telbis), which 
was rebuilt by one of the succcssois of Marcus Aurelius. 

The existence of a priesthood, and consequently of a public 


^ Corpus Inunpiiomifn laiinaj 
1.'^ p. 237 Pfaimeitijn)^ with 

Mommsen’s Commentary, pp. 336 sg > ; 
Ainobms, Ad 7 ierstis Natwne^ vii. 33. 
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worship, of the goddess is attested by inscriptions at Madaura 
and Thubursicum in Numidia. In both these towns the 
priestly office was discharged by priestesses.^ It has been 
remarked that traces of the worship of the Earth-goddess in 
Africa are found only in the interior of the province and in 
fertile regions, where the population had certainly been 
sedentary and agricultural befoie the Roman conquest 
The natural infeience is that the cult of the Earth-goddess 
had deep roots in the soil of Africa ^ 

TheEaith- The last aspect of the Roman Earth-goddess which here 
m feiation notice is her relation to the dead. She was often 

tothedead coupled with tiie deified spirits of the depaited (the di mancs\ 
When the news of the death of Tiberius was made known 
at Rome, the populace were wild with joy and lan about 
the sheets shouting, ‘‘To the Tiber with Tiberius”, while 
others prayed to Mother Earth and the deified dead to give 
the deceased tyrant a place among the damned in hell ® 
Similar pious prayers were put up to the same deities by 
the Roman mob for the soul of the Emperor Gallicnusd 
The grave would seem to have been naturally enough the 
place wheie Mother Earth and the deified spirits of the 
dead were worshipped together. An epitaph on the tomb 
of three members of the great Cornelian house contains a 
dedication to these divine spirits and to Mother Earth."' 
And addresses to both Mother Earth and the deified dead 
often occur in sepulchral inscriptions.® 

Custom of But the most solemn of all occasions when these deities 
?he arm%f conjoined was when a Roman general devoted himself 
a^e^eniytoto them in older by his death to procure the victory of 
goddess " his own men and the destruction of the enemy^s army 
^int^of instances of this devotion are recorded in Roman 

tKad. history. In the year 340 B.c, the Roman and the Latin 
armies were encamped over against each other in the 
neighbourhood of Capua. The Roman army was under 
the command of the two consuls P. Decius Miis and 


^ J Toutain, of. at. \. 340 
J. Toutain, of. cit. i. 340 ^q. 

^ Suetoniub, Ttbetitn, 75. 

^ Sextus Aurelius Victor, Do Caesar- 
tbuSf xxxiii. 31. 


U. Dessau, bi},tnftiones Latume 
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W. H. Ro&chei’s ^iusfahrliQhes Lexikon 
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hpe, V. 336 sq. 
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T. Manlius Torquatus It was the eve of battle In the 'I'lie consul 
dead of night both consuls dreamed the same dream. They 
seemed to see the figure of a man of more than moital dmoied 
stature and of more than human majesty, who said that the |h" anny of 
general of the one side and the aimy of the other weie die enemy 
doomed to fall victims to the deified spiiits of the dead and 
to Mother Earth, and that victory would rest with the side 
whose general devoted himself and the army of the enemy 
to death. In the morning the consuls compared their 
dreams, and resolved that, to avert the anger of the gods, 
sacrifices should be offered, but that if the omens drawn 
from the victims should be found to tally with the visions 
of the night, one of the two consuls should comply with the 
decree of fate. The sacrifices were offered, and the omens 
tallied exactly with the dream.s. So a council of war was 
held ; the situation was clearly explained to the officers by 
the commanders, and it was decided not to alarm the soldiers 
by the voluntary and public death of one of the consuls in 
front of the whole army, but to abide the issue of battle ; 
then, if either wing of the Roman army gave way before 
the enemy, the consul in command of that wing was to 
devote himself to death for the Roman people and army, 
and rushing into the mid.st of the enemy to seek and. find 
death.^ The thing was done. The battle took place near 
the foot of Vesuvius. Before the consuls led out the army 
to the fight, a sacrifice was offered and the auspices were 
taken. The .soothsayer, on inspecting the entrails of the 
victim, informed the consul Dccius that the omens were ill 
for him, but well for his colleague Manlius. “ If they be well 
for him ”, replied Dccius, “then all is well." lie commanded 
the left wing ; Manlius commanded the right. On the left 
wing the front Roman line gave way under a charge of the 
Latins and fell back on the .second line. Their commander, 
the con-sul Dccius, called for the pontiff, and bade him recite 
the form of words by which a general devoted himself to 
death for his army. The pontiff complied, and Dccius 
repeated the words after him, in the attitude prescribed by 
ritual, standing on a javelin with his head muffled and his 
hand applied to his chin. Invoking all the Roman gods 

1 Livy, viii. 6. 
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in due form, he prayed for the victory of the Roman 
arms and the destruction of the foe, concluding with a 
solemn dedication of himself and the army of the enemy 
to the Earth-goddess and the spirits of the dead. Then, 
having sent word to his colleague Manlius of what he had 
done, he leaped, sword in hand, on his horse, charged into 
the thickest of the enemy and was cut to pieces. But from 
the spot where he fell, consternation spread like wild-fire in 
the Latin ranks. Their whole army was soon in full flight, 
and the battle ended in a complete victory for the Romans. 
But the struggle lasted till nightfall, and in the darkness it 
was impossible to discover the dead body of Decius. Next 
day it was found, pierced with many wounds, where the 
enemy’s dead lay thickest ; and his colleague paid him 
funeral honours worthy of the death he had died.^ 

Livy on the The historian Livy, after describing the devotion and 
devotion d^^th of Decius, adds some curious details of the ancient 
Roman ritual which had long passed out of use and almost 
of memory in his own day. He tells us that in devoting 
the army of the enemy to destruction a Roman commander 
was free to devote to death any soldier of his own army 
instead of himself, and that if the soldier so devoted fell in 
the battle, all was well ; but that if he survived, a statue 
seven feet high or more had to be buried in the earth and 
a piacular sacrifice offered, and on the ground where the 
statue was buried, no Roman magistrate might set foot. 
Clearly the statue was offered to the Earth-goddess and the 
spirits of the dead as a substitute for the living victim of 
which they had been deprived by the escape of the soldier 
from the battle. But if the general devoted himself, as 
Decius did, and nevertheless survived, he was thenceforth 
incapable of offering any sacrifice, whether public or 
private, apparently because, having been devoted to the 
the infernal powers, he carried the taint of death about with 
him, and would consequently defile any religious rite at 
which he might venture to assist. Lastly, Livy tells us that 
the javelin, on which the general stood when he pronounced 
the formula of devotion, might not without sacrilege fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; but that if they did contrive 

^ Livy, viii 9-10; Valeiiub Maximus, i. 7. 3 
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to get possession of it, the sacrilege had to be expiated by 
the sacrifice of a sheep and a bull to Mars.”* 

Forty-five years after the heroic dcatli of P Decius Mus, smuiai 
his son and namesake, the consul P. Decius, died a similar 

, , *11 , r , consul 

death in a desperate battle with the united foices of the Deems, son 
Samnites, Umbrians, Etruscans, and Gauls. He, like his 
father, devoted himself and the army of the enemy to the 
Earth-goddess and the spirits of the dead ; he, like his 
father, charged on horseback into the thickest of the foe 
and found a soldier’s death in their midst ; and his mangled 
body, like that of his father, was borne from the field by his 
weeping soldiers to receive the last honoiiis that a giateful 
country could pay to his memory 


^ Livy, vui. 10. II 14, viii. II I. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WORSHIP OF EARTH AMONG NON-ARYAN 
PEOPLES OF ANTIQUITY 


§ I. The Worship of Earth among the ancient 
Babylonians and Jssynans 


Enhi, the We havc seen that in Babylonian mythology the Earth-god 
EarUvgoX Enlil held a high rank as a member of the great trinity, of 
which the other members were Ann, the god of the sky, and 
de\"y "ho Ea, the god of the abyss of water beneath the earth.^ But 
af Nippur ^ though Eiilil is commonly designated by modern writers as 
the Earth-god without qualification, “ it seems very doubtful 
whether fiom the first he occupied that dignified position. 
There is no doubt that originally he was the local god of 
Nippur, the religious centre of Babylonia. His name is 
Sumerian and means Lord of the Wind or of the Storm, 
which points to his being a god of the air rather than of the 
earth. The Semites, in adopting his worship, gave him the 
Semitic name of Bel, equivalent to Baal, which merely 
nxeans Lord or Master. But at Nippur he seems to have 
been never known by any other name than Enlil or Ellil ; 
hence we may infer that he was an ancient Sumerian deity 
and that at Nippur his worship always remained essentially 


^ See above, pp, 65 
2 Tj. W King, Babytoman Bebgion 
and Mythology ^ pp lo, 14; M. Jastrow, 
The Religion of Babylonia and A 9 syria, 
pp. 140, 147 ; S. Langdon, The Baby- 
lomafi Bpit of C nation (Oxford, 1923), 
pp, 17, 23; id., iVi'The Cambridge 
Ancient //inoiy, 391, 392. As to 
the worship of Enlil (Ellil) or Bel, as 
the Semites called him, see M. Jastrow, 


op, at pp, 52-55 ; IT, Zimmein, in 
E. Schiader, Die Keilimihiifien ttnd 
das alte Testament^ (Beilin, 1903), 
pp. 354-356 ; E. Meyer, Geschichie 
des Altei turns 1 2. pp. 407, 421 , 

440 i SI9> 559 ^{l> > Uhoime, 
LaReligionAssyro-Babylonknne (Pai is, 
1910), p. 70; Br. Meibsner, Babylomen 
undA fyi (Heidelberg, 1920-1925), 
ii. 6-8. 
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Sumerian.^ Indeed, he was the chief national god of the 
Sumerians ; his temple at Nippur was the principal shrine 
of the whole country, and the holy city itself may be called 
the Sumerian Rome.^ And as the Sumerian city of Nippur 
was the Rome of Babylonia, so the ancient Sumerian 
language remained the holy tongue of Babylonia even after 
it had long been superseded by a Semitic speech in all the 
usages of daily life, just as Latin has remained the holy 
tongue of the Catholic Church for centuries after it was dis- 
placed by its daughter tongues, the Romance languages. 

Down to a late time the original Sumerian texts continued 
to be copied and accompanied by Semitic translations, when 
Sumerian had become a dead language ; nay, it was a rule 
to add Sumerian versions even to original Semitic texts.^ 

In their origin the great cities of Babylonia were little The rums 
more than collections of rude huts built of reeds cut in the 
surrounding marshes , but in time these frail structures gave 
place to more substantial buildings of clay and sun-dried 
brick. From the very first it would seem that the shrine of 
the local god played an important part in the foundation 
and subsequent development of each centre of population ; 
it formed as it were the nucleus or germ about which a 
town tended to grow both by the natural multiplication of 
the inhabitants and by the aggregation of dwellers from the 
surrounding country, who would be attracted to it, partly by 
the security afforded by its walls and the strength of its 
natural position, partly by the reputation of the deity, under 
whose powerful protection they hoped to place themselves. 

Such in outline would seem to have been the early history 
of Nippur, It was built on a group of mounds rising like 
an island from the dead flat of the marshes. The site, still 
known by its ancient name in the slightly altered form of 

1 A<> to the name Knhl, lionl of graph Lil is used tr) debignate a demon 
the Wind’*, see If, Zimmein, o/>, tU. in general, and Kn-Iil is therefore the 
pp. 354 %v/. ; K. Meyer, op, ii(, i. 2. pp. < chief demon ’ 

407, 421 ; P. l)lK)nn<‘, La Rdt^ion ^ K. Meyer, op, eft, i. 2. pp. 421, 

440 o/. ; S, H. Langdon, in The 
King, JILtory oj Sttmer amt Akkad, Cambridge Amirnt History, 391 sq, 
p. 52; S. H. Langdon, in *f 1 ie Cam- On Nippur as the religious centre of 
btfdqe Amient History, i,« 391 ; Ur. Babylonia, see L, W. King, History of 
Meissner, Itahylonim and As^yrien, Sumer and Akkad 
ii. 6. But according to M. Jabtr<»w 85, X07, 297. 

(op, at, p. 53), Primarily, the ideo- » K. Meyer, op, at, I 2. p, 521. 
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The 

sanctuary 
of Enlil at 
Nippm 


Niffer or Nuffar, is marked by the rums which in recent 
years have been investigated and excavated by American 
scholars. The mounds, once occupied by a thriving 
population, have long been deserted , and, like the sites of 
many other ancient cities in Babylonia and Assyria, no 
modern town or village is built upon them or in their 
immediate neighbourhood. In summer the surrounding 
marshes consist of pools of water connected by a network of 
channels meandering through the reed-beds ; but in spring, 
when the snows have melted in the Taurus and the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the flood -water converts the 
marshes into a great lagoon, and in the vast level expanse 
nothing meets the eye but here and there a solitary date- 
palm and a few hamlets built on knolls that scarcely rise 
above the waste of w'aters.^ Of this site of the ancient city, 
now lying desolate, the words of the prophet may seem to 
have come true : ‘‘ It shall never be inhabited, neither shall 
it be dwelt in from generation to generation : neither shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shepherds 
make their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there , and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. 
And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces.’* ^ 

The sanctuary of Enlil occupied the centre of the 
ancient city, and was built on an aitificial mound to prevent 
it from being swamped when the floods were out. An 
ancient plan of the temple, drawn on a clay tablet which is 
believed to date from the first half of the second millennium 
before our era, enables us to form a fairly accurate notion of 
the general arrangement of the sanctuary, which bore the 
name of E-Kur. It was surrounded by an irregular wall 
and cut by a canal or sluice, on one side of which stood the 
store- houses of the temple. The most striking feature of 
the sacred area was the great temple-tower {piggurat\ built 
of bricks and rising in the form of a pyramid, with a ramp 
winding round and up it to the summit. Such temple- 
towers, forming conspicuous landmarks in the flat country of 

^ L. W, King, Iluiojy of Stuncj and Akhad^ pp. 84-86. 

^ Isaiah xiii 20-22. 
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Babylonia, perhaps gave rise to the legend of the Tower of 
Babel. The great one at Nippur is known from inscriptions 
to have been built by Ur-Engur, the first king of Ur of 
the Chaldees, who reigned about 2400 B c. In the treasure- 
chambers of the sanctuary were deposited the votive offerings 
of Sumerian kings and princes, particularly vases made of 
stone and bearing inscriptions.’ 

Clay figures of the god represent him in human form inijy?Ls.inci 
with long hair and beard. He wears a horned head-dress, 
the emblem of divinity. He bore the title of the Great 
Mountain” {kur-gal in Sumerian, shadit-rabii in Assyiian) or 
“ King of the Mountain-lands ” {liigal kiirkimx in Sumerian, 
bil mdtati in Assyrian) ; and the name of his temple 

at Nippur, means House of the Mountain j^ut the 
god was also known more simply as Lord or King of 
the Lands, probably in the sense of Lord or King of the 
whole Earth® Further, he was styled the King of Heaven 
and Eaith,^ and the Father of the Gods’**' Possessing 
dominion over the whole earth, he was able to confer Knhi and 
it on his favourites. He also determined the fates, and 
as a symbol of this supreme power, which few gods could 
claim, he constantly carried the tablets of destiny. One 
morning, when he was washing himself, he incautiously 
took oif his crown and laid it on a chair while he performed 
his ablutions. The storm-bird Zu seized the opportunity 


^ L. W. King, Histoiy of Sumer 
and Akkad, iip, S6-89 ; K. JMcyei, op 
iit 2 pp. 415, 44 1; S. 11. Langdon, 
in 'J'he Cambridge Am tent History, i.* 
392. As to King Ui-lCngur, sev S. H. 
Langdon, in 'JVie Cambridge Amieut 
History, i.^ 435 sgq., who calls him 
“the real champion ol Sumer and 
Akkad, the organi/er of its most 
bulliant period ” (p. 435). “ The 

emperois of Ur surpassed their pic- 
dccessors 111 their revcience for Nippur. 
So gieat were the revenues m grain, 
flint, live stock, and vauou.s oifcimgs 
that a receiving house was built on the 
Euphiates below Nippur, now the nnns 
of Dichem. Arabs have found many 
hundred talilets from temple archives, 
and riearly every collection in Eurojie, 
America, and the British Empire pos- 
sesses some of these records’^ [ib p. 


437 )* According to Piofessor L.ingdon 
{op, tit, 435, 658), Ur-Kngiu came 
to the thione in 2474 11 c, ami reigned 
eighteen years. 

^ K, Meyer, op, cit. i. 2, p. 421 ; 
H Zimmein, op, at p, 355 ; P. 
Dhoime, op, tit, p. 72; M. Juslrow, 
op, lit, p. 56; S. 11 , Langdon, in 
y'ke Cambndg^e Ancient History, i.^ 
392 ; Br, Meissner, Habylonien und 
Assyrien, li. 7 .u/. As to the horned 
headdress, compaie S. IL Langdon, 
op,tit,lU3^- 

^ K. Meyer, op, df. i. 2. p. 421 ; 
n Zimmein, op cit. p, 355 ; L. W. 
King, History of Sumer and Akkad, 
pp. 10 1, 104, 194, 196 sg„ 198 vy. 

^ L. W. King, History 0/ Sumer 
and Akkad, p, 128. 

® K Mt7er, op. cit, i. 2. p, 445 ; 
1 \ Dhonne, op, at, p, 72. 
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to purloin the tablets of destiny and so to rob the deity 
of his power It cost Enlil much trouble to recover his 
stolen property. The story of the theft and the recovery 
IS the theme of an epic poem.^ 

Eahi’s wife Side by side with Enlil was worshipped his wife Ninlil, 
a goddess of procreation and fertility, whose name is only 
a feminine form of Enlil. The Semites called her Belit, 
the feminine form of Bel, which, as we saw, was the Semitic 
name of her consort Enlil She also bore the title of the 
Lady of Heaven and Earth, corresponding to the title of King 
of Heaven and Earth bestowed upon her husband. Further, 
she was akin to, and afterwards identified with, Nin-khar-sag, 
“ the Lady of the Mountain ”, who was known as the Mother 
of the Gods and was believed to nourish princes with her 
holy milk. Yet the gloiy of Ninlil was dimmed by that of 
her husband Enlil ; like most Babylonian goddesses she was 
only a pale reflection of her powerful Lord.^ 

Enhi’s Thus Enlil, from being merely the local god of Nippur, 

Babylonian g^^^ually rose to a position of supremacy as the deity of the 
pantheon whole habitable world It was in virtue of this enhanced 
and^Ea^^^ dignity that among the Semites he became known simply 
as Bel, that is Baal, the Lord or Master. As the god of the 
whole surface of the earth he took his place in the Babylonian 
pantheon beside Anu, the god of the sky, and Ea, the god 
of the subterranean waters.^ 

Enlil in a Evidence of the high rank accorded to Enlil among all 
iletwLn sods of Sumer is furnished by a treaty contracted 

Lagash between the neighbouring cities of Lagash and Umma in 
Umma Southern Babylonia. There had been a dispute between 
them concerning the boundary line, and with the consent 
of both sides Mesilim, king of Kish, drew up a treaty of 
delimitation. The document has been discovered in modern 
times and is peculiarly interesting because it forcibly illus- 
trates the theocratic sentiment of these early peoples, who 
conceived themselves to be under the immediate sway of 

^ Br. Meis&ner, Bahylo 7 iien mni of Swner and Akkad^ pp, 104, 294 j 
AsjynenFi'i- 7 > 1^82. Br. Meissner, // 

2 M. Tastiow, of, at pp. 55 sg, ; ii 8. 

p 356; E. Meyer, 3 m. Jastrow, of, tit, p. 53; U, 
of, at i 2, pp 421 : P, Dhoime, Zimmern, of, at, p. 355 ; V. Dhorme, 
of, at, p. 73 ; L. W. King, Histoiy op, at pp. 71 sq. 
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their respective deities far more than under that of their 
human governors. In accordance with this view the lulers 
(patesis) of the two cities are not so much as named in 
the treaty ; the dispute is supposed to have been settled 
by the gods, not by any mere mortal agents The president 
of the peace conference was not a human king nor yet his 
prime minister , it was the great god Enlil in person, the 
King of the Lands’’. On account of the unique position 
which he held among the deities of Babylonia, his authority 
was frankly acknowledged by the smaller divinities, the 
local gods of the other cities. Thus it was at his command 
that Ningirsu, the god of Lagash, and the city-jrod of 
Umma fixed the boundary. It is true that Mesilim, the 
king of Kish, is named in the treaty, but he only acted 
at the bidding of his own goddess Kadi, and his duties 
were merely those of a secretary ; all that he had to do 
was to put down in writing the treaty which the gods 
themselves had drawn up. We could hardly have a more 
striking instance of the theocratic spirit which prevailed 
among the eaily inhabitants of Babylonia somewhere about 
three thousand years before our era. Like the Isiaclitcs at 
a much later date, these simple-minded folk icgarded the 
gods as the real rulers of their cities. Human kings and 
governors (patesis) were iK^thing moie than ministers or 
diplomatic agents appointed to cany out the divine will. 
Hence, when one city made war upon another city, it was 
not ostensibly because the two peoples owed each other a 
grudge ; the reason, or at all events the i>retext, alleged for 
hostilities was that the gods were at feud, and that therefore 
the worshippers were bound to support the sacred cause by 
fire and sword. But we may .suspect that in such cases 
the gods were little more than fair mask.s to hide the foul 
passions of men. And in like manner, when the sword was 
sheathed, it was nominally for the gods to dictate the treaty 
of peace and for men to submit to it.^ 

1 L. W. King, //htorv of Sttme> ))y I,. W. Kinjr {op oit, Api)en- 

ami Akkad, pp. ^ 100-102 ('oinpau* dix. H.) ah somewhcic IjcIoh* or about 
K, Meyer, Gesihuhte dof 3000 H.(\; Ijy Mt‘yer it is given as 

i. 2. ]). 445, who names (Jishu instead about 2S50 n.c. Professor S. 11. 
of Umma as one of the two contracting l^juigdon assigns him a much earliei 
cities 'Phe date of King Mesilim is dale, about 5638 b.c. See The C(W/» 
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Again, at a somewhat later period a strong testimony to 
the overruling power of the great god Enlil is borne by 
Liigal-zaggisi, lord of Umma, who, about the year 2800 BC., 
subdued the whole of Sumer and won for himself a dominion 
as great as, if not greater than, any hitherto acquiied by any 
Sumerian ruler of a city state, for it would seem to have 
stretched from the Persian Gulf (the Lower Sea) to the 
Mediterranean (the Upper Sea). The record of his conquests 
has been pieced together from the inscriptions engraved 
upon a number of fragments of vases, made of white calcite 
stalagmite, which Lugal-zaggisi had dedicated to Enlil and 
deposited as votive offerings at his great temple of E-kur in 
Nippur, where they were discovered in the course of the 
excavations carried out by the University of Pennsylvania. 
In these inscriptions the pious Sumerian king ascribes all the 
glory of his conquests to Enlil, just as a pious Israelitish 
king would ascribe all the glory of his conquests to Jehovah.^ 
Thus King Lugal-zaggisi says : “ When the god Enlil, the 
King of the Lands, had bestowed upon Lugal-zaggisi the 
kingdom of the land, and had granted him success in the 
eyes of the land, and when his might had cast the lands 
down, and he had conquered them from the rising of the 
sun unto the setting of the same, at that time he made 
straight his path from the Lower Sea over the Euphrates 
and the Tigris unto the Upper Sea 

Further, in these inscriptions King Lugal-zaggisi has 
left on record that he dedicated the vases to Enlil, after 
making due offerings of loaves in Nippur and pouring a 
libation of pure water. Then he adds a dedicatory prayer. 


bndge Am lent History, 368 sq. 
According to Sir E, A. Wallis Budge, 
“It is not possible at present to assign 
an exact date to the leign of Mesilim, 
and of his woiks at Kish nothing is 
known . . . The evidence which 
Langdon has collected proves, he 
thinks, that Kish was the oldest 
capital of Sumer and Akkad, and that 
it maintained contiol of the entire 
land for longer periods, and moie 
often, than any other City-State befoie 
the coming of Sargon, who removed 
his seal of royalty from Kish to Agade. 
The foundeis of Kish were undoubtedly 


Sumerians. Sargon, the Semite, 
became king of Kish because the 
god Enlil slew ‘ Kish like the bull of 
heaven’.” See Sir E. A Wallis Budge, 
Babylon tajj Life and llistoiy^ Second 
Edition (London, 1925), p. 257. 

1 Compare King Solomon’s piayei 
at the dedication of the temple, i Kings 
viii 44-49. 

^ L. W. King, III slot y of Sumer 
and Akkadf pp 193 \q. Compare 
S II. Langdon, in The Cambridge 
Ancient 402 ly., who 

dates the use of laigal-Zaggisi about 
2897 H c. 
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beseeching the deity to grant life to hinaself, peace to his 
country, and a large army. His prayer for these blessings 
runs as follows * May Enlil, the King of the Lands, pro- 
nounce my prayer to Ana, his beloved father ! To my life 
may he add life ! May he cause the lands to dwell in 
security ! Warriors as numerous as the grass may he grant 
me in abundance ! Of the celestial folds may he lake 
care ! May he look with kindness on the land of Sumer ! 

May the gods not alter the good destiny they have assigned 
to me ! May I always be the shepherd, who leads his 
flock 

Other kings commemorated their victoiies in inscriptions Cam- 
engraved on stone vases, which they dedicated as thank- 
offerings to Enlil at Nippur. Some of these vases were to 
made of white calcite stalagmite, others of dark brown sand- 
stone, and others of dark blown tufa or igneous rock. In 
the land of Sumer, formed of alluvial soil, stone is a rare 
commodity; and vases made of it were fitting offerings at 
the shrine of Enlil among the marshes/' 

At a later time two kings of Ur, by name Bur-Sin and Devotion 
his son Gimil-Sin, manifested their devotion to linlil of 
Nippur in many ways. Both of them fully recogni^.ed thetoKnUiof 
impoitance of the central shrine at Nippur and laid stress 
on Enlihs position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon. 

Both of them dedicated offerings to the god at his great 
temple of E-kur ; and both of them publicly acknowledged 
that to him they owed their elevation to the throne of Ur. 

Thus in the inscriptions Bur-Sin's regular titles are generally 
preceded by the phra.se, whose name Enlil has pronounced 
in Nippur"; while his son Gimil-Sin describes himself as 
“ the beloved of Enlil ”, ** whom Enlil has chosen as his 
heart's beloved ”, or whom Enlil in his heart has chosen to 
be the shepherd of the land and of the four quarters ”, 

From inscriptions found at Nippur wc know that Bur-Sin 
enlarged the great temple of E-Kur, and also built a store- 
house for offerings of honey, butter, and wine, while his third 
year was dated by the construction of a great throne in 

^ L. W, Kiiiji, History of Sumer |). 458. 
ami Akkad, pp. 198 v//, ('oinjwirc K, L. VV, King, Ilhtory of Sumer 

Meyer, Geuhtehte des AUertums'^, i. 2. ami Akkad, pp. 165 sr/,, 201 a/. 
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last it was almost entirely replaced by that of Bel, the 
ancient Semitic title of Enlil.^ 

Yet though Enlil rose to the lank of a god of the whole Enhi hardly 
earth, he seems to have held that position rather as a lord 
or possessor of the surface of thccaith than as a personifica- thematmai 
tion of its material substance. Hence if by an Earth-god 
we mean the personification of the earth as a divine being, 

Enlil can hardly lay claim to the title 


§ 2. The Worship of Earth (xmotig the Ancient Egyptians' 

We have seen that the ancient Egyptians personified the 'iho 
earth as a male god named Scb or Kcb, who was married 

' I^arthgod 

to the Sky-goddess, Nut" But apart fiom his marriage toS(‘i>t>i 
the personified sky and his relation to the dead, the Earth- 
god plays little part in Egyptian mythology and religion,*' 

In art he is represented as a man cither with a crown, 
sometimes of a peculiar shape, or with a goose on his head 
Sacied geese of a particular species weie sacred to him and 
bore his name (seh or heh)^ because he was thought to have 
flown through the air in the shape of a goose. In hiero- 
glyphic writing one of his symbols is a goo.se, and another 
is an egg. He personified both the element earth and the 
surface of the earth on which trees and plants grow, I lence 
the eaith was conceived of as hi.s body, but also as his 
house ; for it was called the House of Keb, just as the air 
was called the House of Shu, the heaven the House of 
Ra, the Sun -god, and the underwoild the House of 
Osiris.'* There was no special city or district set apait for 
his worship, but his chief seat appears to have been at 
Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, where he and his wife laid 
and hatched a great egg, out of which the Sun-god burst 
in the shape of a phoenix. In viituc of having laid this 


^ M. Jastrovv, 7 Vi(^ 0/ Btihy- 

Ionia and Ji sjada, p 54 ; H . /miUK'rn, 
355 (ie\ihnhk 

de\ AlfeititnN^^ i s. pp. 430, 521, 
559 7 - 

Above, pp. 70 stf The god’s iiunu* 
is spoiled (Jc!) Iiy Ibofesjsoi Ueet pThe 
Camtniitiii* Anarnl J/idofy^ i.'-^ 330 * 
VOL. I 


'* A. Li iiuin, Pie Retiicion'^ 

(Hell in, 1909), p. 21. 

^ (Sii) IC. A. Wullts Uiulge, 'The 
Gods' of the I\k^yplian\ (I^ondon, 1904), 
i». 94; n. Hnigsvh, Rettyhm nnd 
iMyih&h^ie del alien Hy^ypter (Leip/i|4, 
1885-1888), p. 577 ; A, Wiedemann, 
Reliyiton f the Ant lent Hytyptiain 
(I/ondon, 1897), PP* ^50 sq, 
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celebrated egg, the god sometimes went by the name of 
the Great Cackler/ He is also described as one of the 
porters of heaven’s gate, who draws back the bolt and opens 
the door to let the light of the Sun-god stream upon the 
world ; when he moves, thunder rolls in the sky, and the 
earth quakes.^ According to the lists of the divine dynasties 
in Memphis and Thebes, he was the fourth king of Egypt, 
and was therefore to be reckoned as one of the younger 
gods. In the Legend of the Destruction of Mankind he is 
installed as king in immediate succession to the Sun-god 
Ra.® Hence in the hierarchy at the court of Ra he bore a 
title equivalent to Heir Apparent or Crown-prince of the 
Gods , the throne belonged of right to him as the future 
king, and his seat was regularly styled the Chair of the 
Heir to the Throne.* And he passed on the inheritance to 
his son Osiris. In a hymn addressed to Osiris it is said 
that his father Seb gave him “ the kingdom of the two 
Egypts. He made over to him the government of the lands 
for good luck and gave him this land into his hand ; his 
watei, his air, his herbs, all his herds, all that flies and all that 
hoveis, his creeping things and his wild beasts, were given 
to the son of Nut, and the two lands (Upper and Lower 
Egypt) were content therewith.”^ Earthly kings and queens 
boasted of being heirs of Seb and of occupying his chair, as 
a proof of their legitimacy and their right to the throne.^' 

The connexion of Seb with the worship of the dead is 
very slight ; nevertheless he is often named incidentally in 
the texts,’^ particularly in the of the Dead. Thus he 
is one of the company of gods who watch the weighing of 
the heart of the deceased in the Judgment Hall of Osiris. 
The righteous were provided with the magic words which 
enabled them to escape from the earth, wherein their bodies 
were laid, but the wicked were held fast by Seb. It was to 
Seb that the dead man prayed to open wide his two jaws 
for him, to unseal his eyes, and to loose his legs from the 


^ (Su) E. A. Wallis Budge, op. iit. ^ U Brugsch, op. di. p. 578. 
h. 95jry. ; H. Brugsch, i?/ p 577. A. Krman, Die i\^yptts(he AV- 

(Sir) K. A. Wallis Budge, op. at. Hpon^, p. 38. 
ii. 98; H. Brugsch, op. at. p, 580. » U. Brugsch, op. cit. p. 578. 

^ A. Wierlcinaun, Religion of the ^ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 

Ancient Egyptmni>, ^ 231. Ancient Egypt 231, 
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bandages in which they were swathed. To Seb the dead 
man appealed for help against serpents, and he never tired 
of boasting that his cakes “ were on the earth with the god 
Seb ”, and that the gods had declared that he was “ to live 
upon the bread of Seb”. Again, a certain Nu, the overseer 
of the house of the overseer of the seal, is represented as 
saying, in a burst of joy at the prospect of his blissful 
future, The doors of heaven are opened for me, the doors 
of earth are opened for me, the bars and bolts of Seb aie 
opened for me ” ; and again, “ I exchange speech with Seb, 

I am decreed to be the divine heir of Seb, the lord of the 
earth, and to be the protector therein. The god Seb 
refresheth me, and he maketh his risings to be mine.” ^ 

As the father of his five children — Osiris, the elder Seb tiie 
Horus, Set, Isis, and Nephthp — the Earth-god Seb was 
called the Father of the Gods.‘*^ The Greeks identified him the 
with their ancient and mysterious god Cionus.*^ In two 
passages of the Book of the Dead there is an allusion to a 
myth concerning Seb which may perhaps explain and justify ,„yth” 
his identification with Cronus. In one of these passages 
the dead man says, “ I, even I, am Osiris, who .shut in his 
father together with his mother on the day of making the 
great slaughter”, and the text adds, “ Now the father is Seb, 
and the mother is Nut”. Here the Egyptian word for 

slaughter ” is shat^ and wc are told that there is no doubt 
whatever about its meaning. It is derived from a root 
signifying, to cut ”, “ to cut in pieces ”, “ to sever The 
eminent Egyptologist Brugsch conjectured that the reference 
was to a mutilation which Osiris inflicted on his father 
Seb, like the mutilation which the Greek god Cronus inflicted 
on his father Uranus (the Sky). lie points out that the 
same word shat is applied in the Book of the Dead to the 
mutilation which the Sun-god Ra i.s said to have inflicted 
on himself, and that out of the drops of blood falling from 
his severed member ceitain deities arc said to have sj^rung, 

^ (Sir) K. A. Wallis (Berlin, i8i>o), p 190. 

God^ oj the R^ypiuin^^ ii. 0$. ** 11 . Biugsrh, op, nt, p. 576; A. 

Wiedenmnn, 0/ the AmUot 

U. Brugsdi, Retighfi mtd Mytho> li^yptim^ pp. 230.^17 ; Plutarch, J$U 
logte dci alten A,ifypter, p, 579; lUtd Ostm, 12, with Ch Parlhey’s note 
O. P.iithey, Pluianh dber Ish und (p, 190), 
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just as from the blood of Uranus, mutilated by his son, the 
Furies and Giants are said to have originated in Greek 
mythology,^ The parallel thus suggested between the 
Egyptian and the Greek myths may be earned a step further. 
For Osiris, who seems to have mutilated his father Seb, was 
himself afterwaids mutilated in like manner by his wicked 
brother Typhon, that is, Set ; ^ and in Greek mythology 
Cronus, who had mutilated his father Uranus, is said to 
have been in turn mutilated by his son Zeus.^ As the life 
of the gods is regularly modelled on the life of men, the 
double parallel suggests that in certain families, or under 
certain circumstances, the practice of mutilation may have 
been hereditar}^. 

1 II Biugsch, op at, p 5S1 ; (Sii) 2 Plutarch, /s/i and Osirn^ iS. 

E A Wallis iiudge, The Gods of the 

Egyptmn'\^ n 99 sq As to the ^ Dio Chiysostom, Or \i vol i. 
mutilation of Uiaiuis liy Cronus, sec p 210, ccl. L. Dincloif; Poiphyiy, /A’ 
above, pp 36 w/. As to the buth of antfO nympharum^ 16; Aiistules, Or 
the Fillies and Chants fiom the chipping 111 vol 1 p, 35, ed (J Dindorf ; 
blood of Uranus, see Ilcsiod, Theog, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
i8o-i86; Apollodoius, i. i. 4. Afgon, iv 983. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE WORSHIP OF EARTH IN CHINA 

We have seen that the Chinese peisonify and u^orship Tho 
the Sky as a great deity, the head of the pantheon.^ But of'KauhTs 
they also personify and worship the Earth, under a title Mother 
which signifies ‘‘The Sovereign Earth”. In this capacity Ml j’fe oi 
the Earth is conceived as feminine, as a Mother Goddess, 
the counterpart of the Sky or Heaven in his capacity of a (u'vUop- 
Father God, the two great deities foiming a mairicd couple, 

Yet this personification and deification of the whole Earth iHigion. 
as a great Mother Goddess appears to be a conipaiativcly 
late development of Chinese religion. It seems not to have 
oiiginated earlier than the foundation of the Ilan dynasty 
in the second century before our era, and it was in the leign 
of the Emperor Wu (140-87 ICC.) that the worship of the 
Sovereign Eaith as a goddess was definitely established. 
Henceforth the cult of Heaven and Ivarth attained a pro- 
digious importance ; this natural dualism, embracing the 
entire universe, appears as the supreme expression of Chinese 
religion. “ 

But if the Chinese were long of attaining to the gener- older 
alized idea of the whole Earth as a single divine being, 
they appear nevertheless to have worshipped from the hunMirhyof 
earliest times a whole seiics or hierarchy of particular 
Earth-gods, that is, of deities who personified each a par- gotis 
ticular portion of ground, from the plot of land owned by 

^ Above, pp 74 account of the Chinese ICarth-gods I 

E. Chavannes, Lc 'Pai C/iau, follow clo.sely the masterly exposition 
lisiaz dc Mono^i^ntphie dUtn CitUe of (’havarmes, «a great scholar too enily 
ihnoise (Pans, 1910), pp 520-525 lost to his country and to learning. 
{AmialudiiMit^hGmmettBiblwthhjitG Compare M. C^ranet, La Reh^ion des 
vo], xxi ). In the following Chimh (Paris, 1922), pp. C2 hq, 
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a single family up to a whole province or kingdom ; for 
the division of the earth or of the ground over which each 
of the Earth-gods presided was determined by the extent of 
the human group which occupied it. All these particular or 
local Earth-gods were conceived as males , they were the 
personifications of the energies resident in the soil.^ 

The Earth- At the base of this hierarchy of terrestrial divinities, 
own^dbya^^^ the lowest rung of the ladder, stands the god of the 
family plot of land owned by a single family The seat of 
this deity used to be a place called tchoiig heou^ situated 
under an opening in the roof of the family dwelling. The 
characters of which his name is composed imply that he 
was at the centre, that is, that he concentrated in himself 
all the energies inherent in the landed pioperty of the family, 
and further that he was exposed to the rain, in other words, 
that he was under the open sky to allow the eaith or ground, 
which he personified, to participate in that general movement 
of exchange which constitutes universal life. The Earth - 
god thus seated at his shrine in the midst of the family 
dwelling was one of the five domestic deities to which in 
antiquity all Chinamen paid homage. The other four 
deities were the hearth or stove, in which burns the domestic 
fire , the well, in which resides the Water-spirit ; the outer 
door and the inner doors, the deities of which watch over 
the comings and goings through the doorways and so guard 
the whole house In our days the domestic shrine of the 
Earth-god no longer exists under its old name {tchong lieou), 
but its equivalent remains in the shape of a little local elf 
called fou ti chen to whom every family sacrifices ; in the 
streets of every Chinese town, towards evening, sticks of 
incense are lighted in the open air and smoke in front of 
the elfs tablet at the doors of shops. This tribute is 
paid to him because, the earth being deemed the ultimate 
source of all the good things that men enjoy, these little 

1 E. Chavannes,, “Le Dieu du Sol exactly as “God of the Ground or of 
dans la Chine antique”, Le Chan^ the Soil ” rather than as God of the 
p. 437. Throughout bis veiy learned Earth”, which is apt to be taken to 
and valuable essay on the Chinese signify “God of the whole Earth”. 
Earth-god (pp. 437-525), Chavannes But I trust that this ambiguity will be 
speaks of him consistently as Dim du obviated by the explanations and defini- 
Sok not as Dieu de la Tei re ; and Dmt tions in the text. 
du Sol might be rendeied perhaj^s more 
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local elves have come to be regarded as simply the deities 
of the family prosperity, and nowadays they aie revcied no 
longer as powers of nature, but as guardian spirits who help 
the family to make plenty of money ’ 

Above the family is the larger group of people called aThtEaith 
//, which we may perhaps tianslate by parish. Each parish, 
including twenty-five families, had its own Eaith-god, and 
the parishioners had orders to sacrifice to him on a holy day 
in the second month of spring ; every family in the parish 
sent one of its members to assist at the ceremony- Above 
the parish theie was a larger territorial division, which we 
may compare to a county, it included two thousand five 
hundred hearths , and the head magistiate of the county, 
whom we may compare to the sheriff, was bound to sacrifice 
to the county Earth-god twice a yeai. Under the Han 
dynasty, in the year 205 B.C., the Empeior Kao tsou gave nicniuai 
orders to institute an Earth-god in every county ; and a a 
few years later, in 197 B.C., he approved of an ordinance 
in virtue of which every sheriff was commanded to sacrifice 
regularly a sheep and a pig to the Earth-god and the 
Harvest-god in the second month of spring and in the last founty.^^^ 
month of the year. I'hus we sec that the county Earth- 
god had a sort of acolyte or colleague in the person of the 
Harvest-god. We shall find that Earth-gods of higher rank 
were similarly coupled with Harvest-gods ; but the Harvest- 
god appears to have always remained in the position of a 
satellite, a mere reflection of the glory of the Earth-god, 
with whose destinies his own were inseparably linked;* 

Under the Tcheou dynasty there existed, above the Kmth-go^is 
county, feudal kingdoms and, higher still, nine provinces. 

Each kingdom and each province had its own Earth-god ana pro- 
and Harvest-god. The I Ian dynasty altered the higher 
local divisions and the number of the provinces ; but each 
division or province had still its own Earth-god and Ilarvest- 
god, and in every case it was the lord-lieutenant or governor 

^ K. Chiiviinnfs, H TUii Chiw^ pp. duces the seasons Kaith inoduces all 
43S sq. With legard to the eailh as the souices of wealth 
the producei of all good things, see *** IC. Chuvannes, Le Fai C/ian^ 5)p, 

The IJ Kf^ translated l^y James Lcgge, 430 .vy. 

Saend Hooks 0] the East, vol. xxvii. K. Clmvanncs, Le T'ai Chmi^ pj). 

(Oxfoid, 1885) p, 378, Heaven pro- 441 sq. 
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who presided at the sacrifice of a sheep and a pig to the 
deity. But when the goveinor of a province went on a 
round of inspection at the head of an aimy, he always took 
the Earth-god with him, but never the Harvest-god , because, 
with their usual good sense, the Chinese calculated that, as 
the governor could nowhere stop long enough to sow and 
reap, he would have no occasion to employ the services of 
the Harvest-god, and therefore it would be useless to cart 
that deity about with the rest of the baggage ^ 

The two Finally, passing over a multitude of Earth-gods instituted 
by many subordinate officials in their various capacities, we 
Chinese may iiotice the Earth-gods of the Chinese Emperor or Son 
Heaven, as he was commonly styled by his subjects. Of 
Eaith-god these Earth-gods the Emperor had two. One of them, called 
infpuili Great Earth-god, had his altar in the imperial palace, 
Kaith-god. opposite to the Ancestral Temple ; his worship was estab- 
lished for the good of the whole empire The other, called 
the Imperial Earth-god, had his altar in the sacied field, 
where the Emperor annually performed the ceremony of 
ploughing for the purpose of producing the millet which 
was to be used for the offerings in the Ancestral Temple. 
This lattei Eaith-god belonged in a peculiar sense to the 
Emperor; it was he, and not the Great Eaith-god, whom 
the Empeior carried with him when he went to war ; and 
it was in presence of the Imperial Earth-god, and not of the 
Great Earth-god, that the Emperor inflicted punishment on 
the guilty. A fuither distinction between these two Earth- 
gods of the very highest class was that the Great Earth-god 
was associated with a Harvest-god, but the Imperial Itarth- 
god was not“ 

Theaiui The shiine of the Earth-god was marked by an altar of 
Eauitgod. same word (c/io), which properly designates 

the Earth-god himself, was very often applied to the altar 
which symbolized him. The altar, in fact, was a mound 
which represented the whole of the sunounding ground ; as 
the Chinese commentators constantly repeat, the whole of 
the ground is sacred, and therefore sacrifices should be 
offered to it everywhere, but as that is not possible, people 

^ E. Chavannes, Le Fai Chan^ pp. K Chavannes, Le 7'^ai Chan^ pp. 

442-444. 444-448. 
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choose certain spots and there ciect heaps of eailh in 
which the whole latent energies of the environment aic 
concentrated ‘ 

In the time of the Han dynasty the altar of the The jitai 
Great Eaith-god, situated in the imperial palace, was of 
rectangular shape, measuring fifty feet squaie , each side ofl aithgod 
the altar was made of earth of a colour corresponding to 
that of the quarter which it faced, green for the east, red 
for the south, white for the west, and black for the noith , 
on the top of the altar the earth was yellow.- The leason 
for the diversity of colours exhibited by the four different 
sides of the altar was this. When a vassal was invested by 
the Emperor with a fief, he received a clod of earth from 
the altar of the Great Earth-god in the imperial palace, and 
this clod was taken from that side of the altar which faced 
towards the quarter where the vassal’s fief was situated. 

Hence if the fief lay to the east, the clod was of green eaith ; 
if the fief lay to the south, the clod was of icd cailh, and so 
on. This clod, wrapped up in white herbs of a certain sort 
{inao\ the vassal carried away with him to his fief, where he 
set it up as his Earth-God and worshipped it. Such was 
one of the regular rites of investiture ; and there are 
good grounds for believing that it wa.s very ancient. 

Under the Han dyna.sty the privilege of receiving a clod 
from the altar of the Great Earth-god in order to convert it 
into a local Earth-god appears to have been confined to the 
sons of the Emperor.** 

The altar of the Earth-god had to be in the open aii ; -n,,. ,,iia, 
it was thought that he could only live in contact with the "f 
atmospheric influences, and that, cut off fiom them, he would h!uUo1j« 
pine and wa.ste away. Hence if you would render an Earth- 
god impotent, you have nothing to do but to enclose him in of 

a building with a roof over his head. Accordingly, when 
the great conqueror 'r’ang had founded the dynasty of the iioposci 
Yin or Shang and wished to extirpate by the roots the 
vanquished Hia dynasty, the surest means that occurred lomoniwio 
him for effecting his object was to remove the Itarth-god of 

iiubchicf. 

1 E, Chavannus, Le Tai Vhan^ 1». 451, 

450* K, C'havanncs, Le T^ai Chan, pp. 

^ E, Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, {k 452-4S9. 
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his predecessors , but, failing in the sacrilegious attempt, he 
contented himself with shutting up the deity in a house. 
Afterwards, when his family was m turn ousted by the 
Tcheou, the founder of the new dynasty treated the 
Earth”god of the deposed family precisely as they had 
treated the Earth-god of their predecessors ; he built a 
house over him, but opened a window in the north wall of 
the building in order that the blighting principle of the ytn^ 
that is, the principle of darkness and death, might alone 
play upon the deity, and so disable him for doing mischief. 
In the ancient Chinese books of ritual called the Li Ki we 
read that in the palace of the Emperor the altar of the 
Great Earth-god must needs be exposed to the hoar-frost 
and the dew, to the wind and the rain, in order that it may 
be in communication with the influences of the sky and of 
the earth. That is the reason why the Eaith-god of a 
conqueicd dynasty is covered with a building ; in that way 
he is no longer open to the action of the heavenly ymtg (the 
principle of light and life). As for the Earth-god of Po 
(the Earth-god of the deposed Yin or Shang dynasty), they 
made a window for him on the north side in order that the 
principle of the yin (the principle of darkness and death) 
might illuminate him.” ^ 

Clods fiom Thus the worship of the Earth-god of the conquered 
conquered^ Yiii or Shang dynasty was maintained in a certain limited 
icarth-god form at the court of their successors on the imperial throne. 
arawfiV More than that, the Emperor distributed clods fiom the 
ti^S)iem?n° vanquished Earth-god’s altar to his noblemen in Older that 
they might carry them away and make local Earth-gods of 
them on their own lands, to serve them as awful warnings of 
. the fate that would surely ovcitakc them if they dared to 
rebel against their liege lord. When they looked upon the 
deity, languishing in captivity, how was it possible that, 
with his melancholy fate before their eyes, they could 
entertain even a thought of disloyalty to the emperor 
That this was indeed the train of reasoning at the back of 
the Emperor’s mind in distributing the sods among his lords, 

^ E Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, pp. Cliavannes’ tianslation. Po had been 
459-461. Compaie /-/-A?, Irans- the capital of the conquered Ym or 
latecl by James Legge, Sacied Poohs of Shang dynasty. The site was in the 
the East, vol, xxvii. p. 425. I follow present Ho-nan (Legge’s note, U,). 
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is made clear by the following passage from the Tou-touan 
of Ts'ai Yong ‘‘ In antiquity the Son of Meaven took the 
Earth-god of the conquered dynasty to give pieces of it to 
the lords, in order that out of these pieces they might make 
Earth-gods which should warn them to be on their guard. 

They walled up these Earth-gods of the conqueied dynasty ; 
they coveied their top in order that they might not com- 
municate with the sky ; they set up a palisade at their base 
in order that they might not communicate with the earth , 
thus these Earth-gods were isolated from heaven and from 
earth; they faced the north and were tinned towards the 
principle of the ytn (the piinciple of darkness and death) 
to show clearly that they were dead,’* ^ 

From a passage of a Chinese commentator named 
Kou-leang we learn further that the building which enclosed 
the Earth-god of the conquered dynasty had to be near the 
Ancestral Temple, to which it acted as a screen.- 

The custom of imprisoning for life the supeiannuated TIv* custom 
Earth-god of a conquei'od dynasty as a sort of scare-crow 
for evil-doers appears not to have lasted beyond the Tcheou n.i’ith-go<i 
dynasty ; there is no mention of it in texts i elating to vin(imsi,<.d 
the Han dynasty. The memory of the custom, however, i<‘ii 
survived, for in the year 6 A.l>., under the usurper Wang 
Mang, a pioposal was made to revive the ancient practice. 

His ministers reminded the usurper that "in antiquity, when 
a reigning family revolted against the commands of Heaven 
and was exterminated, they used to wall up the Earth-god 
of the family on four sides, cover the top, and suiiound 
the base with a palisade, to show that he could no longer 
communicate with the sky and the eaith ; they distributed 
pieces of this Earth-god to the nobles, in order that every 
time they went out they might sec it, and that it might be 
for them a manifest waining”. Accordingly, the ministers 
suggested to the usurper that he should treat the Karth-god 
of the Han dynasty in like fashion by clapping him in gaol 
and distributing fragments of his broken body among the 
nobility in order to remind them perpetually of their duty.® 

’ K. Chavannes, /,< yai Chan, iip. 463 ry. 

4 ^® ® K. Chavannes, l.e '/"at Chan, pj). 

^ E Chavannes, Le y'Vn/ Chan, pp. 4C5 
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A sacied But foi* his piopci* woi'ship the Earth-god lequired a tree 
essLtiai Chinese dictionary C/102/0 we 7 i tells 

the altar us explicitly that ‘‘ for every Earth-god they planted a tree 
mEaith-^|. the sort which suited the soilV Another Chinese text 
throws light on the geographical distribution of the trees 
which thus represented the Eaith-god. It informs us that 
“the Great Earth-god was a pine-tiee , the Earth-gods of 
the East were thuyas , the Earth-gods of the South were 
catalpas , the Earth-gods of the West were chestnuts , the 
Earth-gods of the North were acacias/’ ^ 

The presence of a tree at every place whcie there was 
an Earth-god is attested by many passages of Chinese 
writers. Thus we read of an oak-tree of which the wood 


could not be used for any purpose ; so they kept the tree 
and turned it into an Earth-god. Again, we hear of the 
soul of a murdered man which passed into the tree of an 
Earth-god and shook the branches.^ 

Oiigmaiiy In later times, fiom the Han dynasty onwards, the 
the tieewds of the tree to the Earth-god was misunderstood, 

as an and it was explained on shallow rationalistic principles as a 
nielu of the sign-post to attract the attention of passers-by to the 

Karth-goci, shriiic, or as a memorial planted to commemorate some great 
viewed Ts a But the ancient texts of the Tcheou dynasty suffice 

simple to prove that the tree in question had much deeper religious 
sign-post barren and paralysing scepticism of a later 

age allowed for. For they prove beyond question that the 
tree was essential to the Earth-god’s altar, nay that it was 
not distinguished from the deity himself ; in short that the 
tree was the Earth-god. Is it not clear, in fact, even to the 
most purblind vision, dimmed by the mists of freethinking, 
that a fine tree concentrates in itself all the creative and 


nutritious virtues of the surrounding soil ? Docs not the tree 
spring from the earth as a living expression of her maternal 
fecundity? To this day a traveller in China passes fiom 
time to time great trees loaded with red cloths on which the 
votaries have recorded in black letters and touching language 
the expression of their gratitude to the arboreal deity. Why 


1 K, Chavannes, Le Vai Chan^ p. 467. 

466. E. Chavannes, Le Tai Cka/if p. 

^ E. Chavannes, Le 'Pai Chart, p. 468. 
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then, in the name of common sense, should we doubt that 
the tree is a god, in fact, the Earth-god, who manifests him- 
self in this majestic form and verdurous garb ^ ^ If any 
lingering doubts could subsist in our minds on the subject, a 
simple consideration should suffice to set them at rest ; the 
tree was so truly an expression of the vitality of the Earth- 
god, that while the altar of the Earth-god of a conquered 
dynasty was allowed to survive, the conquerois cut down 
the tree beside it to signify that the god was dcad*^ 

In the most ancient times, indeed, the Earth-god appears At hrsi the 
to have been represented, not by a single tree, but by a 
whole wood This comes out in the oldest prayer to an pio&ontwi 
Earth-god that is on record. In the time of Tang, the 
great conqueror who founded the second Chinese dynasty, 
there was a severe drought in the land. For five or seven s^icnficu 
whole years no harvest was reaped. At the end of that time 
they drew lots, and the lot declared that the pra}^er for rain to.i bnuoa 
must be accompanied by a human saciificc. in this emer- 
gency the Emperor came forward and nobly offered himself thon^^ht 
as a victim to be offered up for the salvation of his people 
to the wood of Sang In presenting the sacrifice of himself 
to the wood the Emperor addressed to it the following solemn 
prayer: If it is I who am guilty, the guilt extends not to 

the multitude ; if it is the multitude that is guilty, then let 
the guilt rest on me alone. Suffer not that for my fault the 
ghosts and the gods should blast the life of my people.’* 

After that he consummated the great saciifice by cutting, 
not his throat, but his hair and nails and offering the clip- 
pings to the deity as a substitute for his person. The sacri- 
fice was accepted, the people were content, and rain fell in 
abundance.’* 

Thus the Earth-god appears for the first time surrounded Thosacicd 
by the religious horror of a sacred wood and calling from its 
gloomy depths for the sacrifice of a human victim to endtoasingio 
the drought that was desolating the country. To that call 
the Emperor promptly re.spondcd in his own person, and by 
a simple sacrifice of the superfluities of his person succeeded 

* E. Chavanncb, J.e Tai Chan^ pp. 472. 

470-472 K, Cliavannt'ft, li Tai Ckan^ pp. 

2 E, Cliavannes, Le Tai Chan^ p. 472-475. 
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in appeasing the divine wrath and saving his people. But 
by a melancholy process of religious decadence the sacred 
wood dwindled down to a single tree, and in time, the winter 
of scepticism following hard on the summer of faith, even 
the solitary tree shed its sanctity like its leaves and was 
taken by blind infidelity for nothing better than a sign-post.^ 

But the shrine of the Earth-god, to be complete, required 
a block of stone in addition to an altar and a sacred tree. 
For this block of stone the Chinese name is tchoiL The 
word is now generally translated “ tablet ”, and in most 
Chinese religious ceremonies at the present time the ichou is 
in fact a wooden tablet with the God’s name inscribed on it 
But certain rites, which are observed to this day, prove that 
the tablet, whether of wood or stone, was originally something 
more than a simple seat or lodging of the deity, it was his 
living image. Thus in the worship of ancestors one of the 
essential ceremonies consists in what is called punctuating 
the ancestral tablet which represents the deceased ; that is to 
say, the spots in the tablet where the eyes and ears of the 
dead man are supposed to be are marked with points of 
blood ; the blood animates his eyes and eais and so enables 
the deceased to see and hear. This litc seems to show 
that originally the tablet was a rudimentary statue, whether 
of wood or stone, representing a ghost or a god. Similarly 
the Earth-god was figured in this uncouth shape beside the 
sacred tree, which was at first no other than the god himself, 
but which, as we have seen, came aftei wards to be looked 
upon as a simple sign-post, when the deity had shifted his 
quarters fiom the tree to the tablet {tchou) that represented 
him. Thus a Chinese writer of the ninth century of our 
era, speaking of the customs observed in the time of the 
Han dynasty, says : ‘‘ For each of these Earth-gods they 
plant a tree to mark the place where he is to be found ; 
and besides they make a tablet {tchoii) to represent the 
divinity 

The tablet, if we may call it so, of the Earth-god was in 
fact a block or rather a shaft of stone which stood beside 
the god’s altar. What the exact shape and dimensions of 

1 K. Chavanucs, Le Tai Chan, pp, ^ E. Chavanues, Le 7 '^ai Chan, pp 
475 ^7 476 
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the sacred stone were in antiquity we do not know , but 
from a document of 70S AD. we learn that it was proposed 
to make it five feet high by two feet wide, tapering at the 
top and squaie at the base, and to bury half of the shaft 
in the ground in imitation of a root The proposal was 
adopted, and we know that precisely the same lules for 
shaping and planting the Earth-god’s sacred stone were 
observed hundreds of years later under the Song dynasty 
(960-1279 A D.)’ 

If now we ask what were the attributes of the Chinese w'hy mcMi 
Earth-god, and why men worshipped him, the first and most Fanb-^ 
obvious answer is that he was worshipped because the farmer c-od 
required his help in tilling the ground. The labour of the 
husbandman aims at stimulating the fertility of the earth ; 
the sower sows the seed in the firm belief that there is a 
spirit in the giound who will cause the seed to bear fruit 
and multiply. Nothing therefore can be more natural and 
reasonable than that he should addiess his prayers to the 
Earth-god in the second month of spring to entreat hi.s 
favour for the future harvest, and that in the second month 
of autumn he should thank the deity for the crop he has 
reaped and gathered into his barns 

But here we are at first sight confionted with a difficulty. Kdation of 
We have seen that the Earth-god i.s regularly coupled with 
a Harvest-god. Now if the husbandman addresses his Ham-st- ^ 
petitions and his thanks for the harvest to the Karth-god, 
the question naturally arises, Where docs the Ilarvest-god 
come in ? In accepting the adoration of the farmer is not 
the Earth-god poaching on the preserves of his colleague ? 

At the first blush it might certainly appear to be so, but a 
little reflection will convince u.s that each of the gods has his 
own proper function, and that, far from clashing, they work 
harmoniously into each other’s hands. The Harvest-god 
in fact expresses the energy of the Earth-god in so far as 
that energy is useful to man in the budding and growth of 
the cereals. But the powers of the h-arth-god arc by no 
means exhausted by these form.s of his activity ; far from 
it ; he exercises an influence infinitely more complex and 

* E. Chavannes, Ic 7'ai Chan^ Pl>. ^ K. Chavannes, le I'* at Cfian^ pp, 

477 47 ^ 
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The two more general, inasmuch as he peisonifies the great principle 
puncipies which is opposed to the other great principle of 

of Chinese the j/aug, just as the earth is opposed to the sky, and as 
and darkness is opposed to light Thus we see that, important 
theyan^ as the Harvest-god unquestionably is, his importance is yet 
secondaiy to that of the Earth -god who contains within 
himself all the great cosmic forces which make up one of 
the two grand constituent principles of the universe^ For, 
as every Chinaman is aware, the whole world is composed 
of the two antagonistic yet correlative principles of the 
and the j7«, which by then mutual action and reaction, their 
attraction and repulsion, maintain in equipoise the universal 
framework of things. If Europe resolves the universe into 
hydrogen and electricity, or perhaps at bottom into positive 
and negative electrons, China resolves it into the positive 
and negative elements known respectively as the and 
the Of the two great piinciples, heaven or the sky is 

tlie chief storehouse of the which is the principle of 

light, warmth, and life ; earth is the chief storehouse of the 
which is the principle of darkness, cold, and deatlv 
This This precious system of philosophy was first apparently 
revealed to China in a very ancient book known as the 
pounded in Yt Kzng'^ which, with another called the Shu King^ has been 
called the Bible of China.”^ It was composed by the famous 
King Wan and his equally famous son the Duke of Kau 
in the twelfth century before our era.^ The work is held in 
high esteem by Chinese scholars and sages. In his old age 
Confucius declared that, if ycais were added to his life, he 
would give fifty of them to the study of the F/, and that 
then, enlightened by his long poring over the sacied volume, 
he might hope to escape from falling into serious errors. 
Indeed, he read the book so hard that the leathern binding 
was thrice worn out, and still in his enthusiasm the great 
master declared, “ Give me several years more and I shall 


^ E. Cliavannes, Le Fai Chan, pp 
479 V 

2 As to the and the yhi see 

J J. M, (le Groot, 7'h(‘ Relifiious 
SyUcm of China, in 940, iv. 12 sqq,, 
67 sq ; id,, Tfw Religion of ihe Ckume, 
pp 3 >'/•. iG. 19 . 55. 133 <?'. I3<>. 
152 


^ The yt Kin^i, tianslated by James 
Sat red Hooh of the Fast, vol. 
XVI. (Oxfoid, 18S2) pp. 43, 423 sq, 

4 J J. M, de (boot, The Re/ij^ion 
of the Chinese, \) 18 

'The Yt lung, translated by James 
Legge, Saued Pooh of the Fait, vol. 
XVI. (Oxford, 1882) pp. 3-6. 
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be master of the The European reader who peiuses 

or merely inspects the work in question is apt to form a 
somewhat different opinion of its merits and to hesitate 
whethei he should wonder more at the state of mind of the 
author who composed it or at that of the philosopher who 
admired it The w^hole farrago of nonsense purpoits to set Scope of 
forth the mystic meaning of hexagrams or figures of six 
parallel and horizontal straight lines, one or more of which are 
usually divided in the middle The following passage, which 
professes to reveal the meaning of a particular sort of hexa- 
gram called a //, may serve as a specimen of the treasures 
of wisdom unlocked to humanity in the sacred volume : 

“Li suggests the idea of one treading on the tail of a 
tiger, which does not bite him. There will be progress and 
success. 

** The first line, undivided, shows its subject treading his 
accustomed path. If he go forward, there will be no 
error. . . . 

“The third line, divided, shows a one-eyed man who 
thinks he can see ; a lame man who thinks he can walk 
well , one who treads on the tail of a tiger and is bitten. 

All this indicates ill-fortune. We have a mere bravo acting 
the part of a great ruler. 

“ The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject treading 
on the tail of a tiger. He becomes full of apprehensive 
caution, and in the end there will be good fortune.’^ ♦ 

But to return to the Chinese Earth-god. Since the 'ruc Kaith- 
earth is identified with the principle of darkness, it is perfectly 
plain to the Chinese mind that the E^arth-god must have a foi solar 
hand in solar eclipses, since at such times the principle of 
darkness (fm) manifestly triumphs over the principle of 
light (jarig). Accordingly, when such an untoward event 
happened, the Chinese undertook to restore the balance of 
nature which had been disturbed by the encroachment of 
the Eaith-god, or the principle of darkness, upon the domain 
of the Heaven-god, or the principle of light For Chinese 
philosophy identifies the earth with the moon, which in its 

^ The Yf lunji^ translated by James The Vt translated by James 

Legge, Sacked Paoh of the East, vol. Legge, Sacked Booh of the Rad, vol, 

\vi (Oxfojd, 1882) BUrodintion,^, x. xvi. (Oxford, 1882) pp. sq. 
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turn represents the principle of darkness while the sun 

represents the principle of light. Hence, when the moon 
causes an eclipse by obstructing the rays of the sun, 
the conclusion is obvious; it is the Eaith-god who is 
leally responsible for the obstruction by breaking bounds 
Conduct of and trespassing on the celestial sphere. Consequently it is 
necessary to compel or persuade him to retieat within his 
eclipses of proper limits and leave the great luminary alone. For this 
the sun purpose the Chinese used to beat drums, to tie a red cord 
round the Earth-god’s altar, and to sacrifice a victim to him. 
The beating of the drums was a martial demonstration to 
intimidate the deity ; the red cord tied round his altar 
was a mode of putting him in the stocks ; and the victim 
offered to him was meant to soothe his agitated feelings, 
which had naturally been ruffled by the menacing rub-a-dub 
of the drums and the galling constriction of the red cord.^ 
There are some grounds for thinking that of old the people 
did not content themselves with beating drums at an eclipse, 
but that they also shot arrows at the moon or the Earth-god 
(the two being practically identical) in order to force him to 
let go his hold on the sun.“ 

ThoEaith- In times of excessive rain as well as of solar eclipses 
fcspouMbie Earth-god was held responsible for disturbing the course 
foi of nature, since he was, so to say, a tool or instrument of 
great principle of the yin, which includes damp as well 
tied up with as darkness and death in its scope. Accordingly, to .stop 
aiedcoid restricting the activity of the Earth-god they 

tied the god up with a red cord, which they passed ten 
times round him or his altar. However, unlike the similar rite 
practised at solar eclipses, the custom of tying up the Earth- 
god in heavy rain seems to be comparatively modern, dating 
perhaps from the second century of our era, and apparently 
it had no great vogue and soon died out.® 

^ E. Chavannes, Lc T''ai Chan, pp. mischief) was already a mattei of <loubt 
480-490 and discussion in the second centiny 

^ E Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, pp. li c. See K. Chavannes, ojh ni pp. 
486 \</ Accoiding to Chavannes, the 484-486. 
iitiial ol tying a led coul round the 

altai of the Kaith-god during an eclipse ^ Chavannes, Le 'Pat Chan, 
is veiy ancient, since its original sig- 493 fy. ThaixQ^ixsQ'J'ong 7 \hong-ihou, 
nificance (that of fettering the Earth- which mentions the practice, is a woik 
god and so pieventing him from doing of the second centuiy A.H. (id. p 570), 
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But if in time of excessive rain it was necessary to re- Tieatment 
strain the too exuberant energies of the Earth-god, in time of 
drought, on the contrary, it was essential to encourage him m 
and remove any obstacles that might be standing in the way drought 
of his discharging his watery functions as representative of 
the great ytn principle. For that purpose his altars were 
swept and cleaned, obviously with the view of setting 
free his energies to wrestle with the drought Further, 
for the same wise end, the villagers made a hole in the 
Earth-god’s altar and led a channel to it from a little 
canal outside the village By thus laying on the water 
to the Earth-god’s abode they hoped no doubt to stimulate 
him to turn on the celestial water-taps, of which he natur- 
ally had the full control. As a further reminder of what 
was expected of him, they put five frogs on his altar, that 
their croaking for rain might induce him to grant their 
prayer."^ 

But if with every incentive and inducement to right Recai- 
conduct, the Earth-god proved recalcitrant and obstinately 
refused either to abate the rain or to terminate the drought, wshieiod 
there was nothing for it but to cashier him and give his 
office to another deity, who, it was hoped, would prove 
more regardful of human wishes and necessities. Thus the 
great religious teacher, Mencius, a pupil of Confucius, wiote 
that, “ When the victims have been perfect, when the millet 
offered in the vases has been pure, when the sacrifices have 
been performed at the prescribed seasons, if nevertheless 
there are droughts and inundations, then we change the 
Earth-gods and liar vest-gods, and institute new deities in 
their stead 

But the Earth-god does not restrict his activity loTheKaith- 
superintending and promoting the agricultural operations of 
sowing and harvest. As a personification of the great yin <Jeath an<i 
principle he presided at death and executions. One of the 
veiy early sovereigns of China threatened that if his soldiers 
disobeyed him in a forthcoming battle, he would put them to 
death before the altar of the Earth-god ; at the same time 
he promised that those who obeyed him should be rewarded 

1 E. Chavannes, Le Tai Chau^ pp. 2 15^ Chavannes, Le Fai Chatty pp. 

495 'V- 503 Sfj. 
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in presence of his ancestral spirits.^ Similarly, when in the 
eleventh century before our era King Wu triumphed over 
the last sovereign of the Yin dynasty and compelled him to 
commit suicide, he repaired to the shrine of the Earth-god 
and rubbed the blood of his victims on the altar or image of 
the deity, thus communicating fresh vital energy to him ; 
and in presence of this Supreme Judge he proclaimed to 
Heaven and to the people of the conquered prince the 
crimes for which he had inflicted the punishment^ In the 
year 640 B.C. a petty prince of Chan-tong sacrificed a dis- 
loyal vassal to the Earth-god. The historian adds that by 
this exemplary punishment the prince hoped to reduce to 
submission the barbarians who then occupied all the eastern 
part of Chan-tong. And the sacrifice of one or more 
prisoners of war to the Earth-god after a victory appears to 
have been prescribed by ancient Chinese ritual.® 

TheEaith- Just as in the physical world the principle of the yin is 
courueipai t balanced by the principle of the yang^ so the Earth-god has 
the his counterpoise in the Ancestral Temple. The parallelism 
TenijMo.^^ between the two is rigorously carried out. The Earth-god 
stands for the principle of darkness {^yhi ) : hence his altar is 
placed to the right, that is, to the west of the royal palace, 
because the west is the domain of darkness. The Ancestral 
Temple represents the principle of light {yang ) : hence it 
is built to the left, that is, to the east of the royal palace, 
because the east is the domain of light, being the place of 
sunrise And just as universal life is dominated by the two 
principles of the yin and the yang^ so the national life is 
dominated in everything by the Earth-god and the Ancestral 
Temple. The presence of this pair of tutelary powers con- 
stitutes the true seat of government : the capital is founded 
on the altar of the Earth-god and the Ancestral Temple. 
When a sovereign builds or chooses a city to serve as 
his residence, his first care is to establish the altar of the 
Earth-god and the Ancestral Temple."^ 

1 The Shfl King^ tran&lated by Jamefa dieu du sol ” 

Legge, Saired Rooks of the East, vol. E Chavannes, Le Vai Chan, p. 

ui. (Oxford, 1879) p. 77; E Chavannes, 507. 

Le Vat Chan, p. 77. Eegge tian.slates ^ E. Chavannes, Le Fat Chan, pp. 
“ jshall be put to death l)efore the altar 508-510. 

of the spiuts of the land ” ; Chavannes ^ E Chavannes, Le Fat Chan, pp. 
translates ^Ule les fane fhir devant le 51 1 .w/. 
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But it was not enough that these two divine poweis On going 
should be installed at the capital on either side of the royal 
palace: it was essential that they should attend the monarch t^mpeioi 
when he went forth to war, in order that they might keep ^\tendedby 
him safe under the shadow of their wings. But as it was 
practically impossible to transpoit a temple and an altar Elnh'^gor 
among the baggage of the army, the sovereign had to be 
content to be followed by a special car, called ‘‘the car of Temple, 
puiity”, in which were placed the stone shaft representing 
the Earth-god and the wooden tablet representing one 
of the ancestors^ The Earth-god had previously been 
sprinkled with holy water by the Grand Magician, who had 
also smeared blood on the drums of the warriors. Thus the 
army marched forth to battle, followed by the Earth-god 
and the Ancestor, who, refreshed by the sacrifices which the 
Grand Magician and the subordinate Master of Ceremonies 
had offered to them, stimulated the valour of the troops from 
a strategic position in the rear. If defeat instead of victory 
attended the arms of the sovereign, on the return of the 
beaten army the Earth-god and the Ancestoi were publicly 
degraded, the care of their worship being taken from their 
usual ministers and left to an inferior official/*^ 

Thus, whether in the capital or in the camp, the Earth- Together 
god and the Ancestral Temple are always present as the 
expression of the spiritual reality of the kingdom. The3\At^c(‘&tiai 
symbolize everything that assures the unity and continuance represent 
of the social group, to wit, a common soil and a common thcspmtual 
inheritance, that common inheritance being summed up in IheciimLc 
the continuity of the princely family. By means of the 
Ancestral Temple the existence of the ancient princes is 
perpetuated and therefore confers on their descendants an 
authority such as no single individual could wield : the altar 
of the Earth-god concentrates in itself all the vitality of the 
fruitful soil. Together, the temple and the altar furnish a 
guarantee to the people that they will be governed and fed ; 
the first object of royalty is to maintain, by the appropriate 
sacrifices, the full efficacy of this twofold protection. That 
is why, in the words of a Chinese text, the prince must 

^ K. Chavannes, Le Tai Chan^ p. ^ k. Chavannes, Le Tai Chatty pp, 

512 512-514. 
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above everything “pieside over the Earth-gods and Harvest- 
gods and attend to the sacrifices offered to the ancestors 
In countless passages of Chinese literature the empeiors 
refer the prosperity of their reigns, as the Empeior Wen did 
in 167 B.C., '‘to the supernatural support of the Ancestral 
Temple and to the blessing of the Earth-god and the 
Harvest-god 

Intimate The Ultimate union of the Earth-god and the Harvest- 
Eauh^gor Ancestral Temple, is shown in many ways, 

with the On the point of setting out on a military expedition, the 
Templr^ commander repaired to the Ancestral Temple there to receive 
shown m his marching orders, and he went to the altar of the Earth- 
ways!^^ god to partake of the raw flesh offered in sacrifice. When- 
ever a great calamity happened, whether in heaven or on 
earth, the sacrifices prescribed by the ritual were offered to 
the Earth-god and the Harvest-god and to the ancestors at 
their temple.'^ In the Ancestral Temple of the Emperor 
and at his altar of the Earth-god one of the essential rites 
of sacrifice was to take portions of the flesh of the victims 
and give them to certain persons to eat for the purpose of 
strengthening their loyalty to the imperial house by this 
species of communion. At one time, under the Tcheou 
dynasty, the privilege of thus communicating with the 
sovereign was nominally restricted to noblemen bearing the 
same family name as the king, but in fact it was extended 
to other princes and high dignitaries The flesh offered in 
the Ancestral Temple was cooked ; the flesh offered to the 
Earth-god was raw, because, we aie told, as a god of war and 
of executions he delighted in blood, whereas the ancestors, 
To last less ferocious, preferred to eat their victuals roast or boiled.® 
Earth-god, Thus to the last, beside the colossal figures of Father 
go^d anir^ Sky and Mother Earth, which with the growth of Empire 
the’' loomed ever largei in the national pantheon, the Earth-god, 
SpintT^^ the Harvest-God, and the ancestral spirits in their temple 
continued continued to subsist and to receive the homage of their 
worshipped w^^'shippers, witnessing by their immemorial sanctity to 
beside the beliefs brcd in the very bone of the Chinese I'ace. These 

two great 
divinities, , ^ 

Father Sky, T. Chavannes, Le 1 ai Uian, pp 516 

and Mother 514^5^ ^ Chavannes, Le 7 "‘‘ai Chan^ pp. 

Earth. ^ K. Chavannes, I,e Vat Chan^ p. 5 17-5 19. 
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ancient deities represent the simple religion of the husband- 
man, who in his rude daily task counted on the support of 
his forefathers, dead and gone, as a child trusts to the help 
and protection of his living father, while at the same time 
he threw himself on the mercy of the God of his native 
Earth, beseeching him not to blight his hopes of an abundant 
harvest. This local and family worship is the deepest 
stratum of religious thought in China : nothing in that great 
country savours of a more remote antiquity than the Earth- 
god and the Ancestial Temple.^ 

1 E Chavannes, Le ChaJi, p my giatitude to that gieat scholai foi 

525 The last paiagniidi m the text is the debt I owe him in this section of 
piactically a tianslation of Chavannes' my woik. 
conclusion I desire again to express 
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THE WORwSHIP OF EARTH IN MODERN INDIA 

§ I . The Worship of Earth among the Hindoos 

In modern India the earth is worshipped as a goddess both 
by Hindoos and Dravidians, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. To the Hindoos the goddess is known as 
Dharti Mata or Mother Earth. In the Punjab a pious 
Hindoo does obeisance to her and invokes her when he 
rises from his bed in the morning ; and even those who 
are less punctilious in the matter of religion comply with 
the same custom when they begin to plough or to sow. 
When a cow or a buffalo is first bought, or when she first 
gives milk after calving, the first five streams of milk 
drawn from her udders are allowed to fall on the ground 
in honour of the Earth-goddess, and at every milking the 
first stream of milk is similarly devoted to her. So, too, 
when medicine is taken, a little of it is sprinkled on the 
ground in honour of the deity.^ As the digging of the 
foundations of a new house naturally disturbs the Earth- 
goddess, she must be worshipped when the house is occupied 
for the first time. In Bengal the chief festival in her honour 
is held at the hot season, when she is supposed to suffer 
from the infirmity common to women. All ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease during that time, and widows 
in Bengal refrain from eating cooked rice. The Earth- 

1 (Sir) Denzil C. J Ibbetson, Out- See Sir Henry M. Elliot, Memoirs on 
lines of Punjab Ethnography {fZoXQ.VL\.\.2., the History^ Folk-lore ^ and Distnbn- 
1883), p. 1 * 4 * Compare W. Crooke, Hon of the Paeei of the North WeHem 
The Popular Feltgion and Folk-lore of Provinces of /ndta^ edited by J. Beames 
Northern India (Westminster, 1896), (London, 1869), i** ^ 9 ^' 
i. 26 Dharti means “the earth”. 
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goddess is also worshipped at the family rites of maniage 
and childbirth/ At Chunar in Bengal, after a long drought, 
the women assembled in a field from which all men were 
excluded. Three of them, members of a farmer's family, 
stripped themselves naked ; two were yoked to a plough 
like oxen, and the third held ’the plough handle. Then they 
imitated the operation of ploughing, while the woman who 
held the plough-handle cried out, “ O Mother Earth • bring 
parched grain, water, and chaff. Our stomachs are breaking 
to pieces from hunger and thirst.” After that the landlord 
and accountant approached them, and laid down some grain, 
water, and chaff in the field. The women then dressed and 
returned home‘*^ 

The Hindoos of the Bombay Presidency similarly regard The woi- 
the earth as one of the great deities and worship it on many 
occasions, especially when anything is to be built on 
surface. In the Deccan a Hindoo, on rising in the morning, 
asks pardon of the earth before he .steps on the floor. Thus, Vf 

, , / /-V y-n t t Hcmibay 

befoie setting foot on the ground, he will say : “O Goddess, pTesuiency. 
who is clothed (surrounded) by the sea, whose breasts arc 
mountains, and who is the wife of Vishnu, I bow down to 
thee ; please forgive the touch of my feet. O Goddess 
Earth ! who art born by the power of Vishnu, whose surface 
is of the colour of a conch shell and who ait the storehouse 
of innumerable jewels, I bow down to thee.” Again the 
Earth-mother is worshipped at the digging of a well or 
of a sacrificial pit, at the making of a tank, at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of a hou.se, or at any other construct- 
ive work raised upon or made in the ground. The intention 
of the ceremony is to propitiate the goddess in order that 
she may not interrupt the operations. The owner or the 
person interested in the new construction pours a little water 
on the earth where the foundation-pit is to be dug, sprinkles 
red lac and red powder, places a betel-nut and a few precious 
coins, and digs out the first clod of earth with his own hands. 

^ W. Crooke, Naiwes of Not the? n the Coitmt P?oznme^ of 

(London, 1907), p. 232. 1916), lil xoC ; The Golden BouHh 

North f?uiia?t Notei> and Queries, I’art I. 7 'he Art a?id the Evolu- 

{1S91-1892) p. 210, § 1161. For tio?t of Kings, i. 282 zq. 

.similar ceremonies to proem e rain, .see ^ Enthoven, The Folklore of 

R. V, Russell, 'Tribes a?id Cartes oj Ro??idqy (Oxford, 1924), pp. 81, 87. 
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Some of the things offered to Eaith at such times are betel- 
nuts and betel-leaves, a bowl, green garments and the five 
precious things {pancharatnd), to wit, gold, silver, copper, 
coral, and pearls^ 

Woishipof On the Dasa7^a day, which is the tenth day of the bright 
Ea^rttTon month of Ashviii (September-October) Hindoo 

Dasaiaday kings go out in State with their ministers and subjects to 
worship the Earth-mother and the holy shamt tiee {P^'osopis 
spicigera), A wetted plot of giound is first dug over with 
pikes, tender-wheat plants and shaun leaves are then mixed 
with the muddy earth, and the whole is kneaded into little 
balls. A small coin and a betel-nut are inserted in each 


ball, and eveiy worshipper receives one of the bails as a 
mark of good luck. Afterwards the wheat-plants are ex- 
tracted from the balls and are allowed to grow in an earthen 
vessel filled with clay till they have sprouted to the height 
of a span, when they are taken from the vessel and used.® 
Wheat-plants thus cultivated in the worship of Earth remind 
us of the Gardens of Adonis cultivated in the worship of 
that sad oriental deity. 

Worship Again, Earth is worshipped when treasure is buried in 

Earuroir ground, and when a marriage procession reaches the 

vanous boundary of the bridegroom’s village.'^ When presents are 
occasions, Brahmans outside the limits of the village, the 

Earth-mother is worshipped by pouring milk on the ground 
and by placing seven betel-nuts and seven copper coins 
thereon.^ Some women of the Thana District, in the 
Bombay Presidency, worship the Earth daily during the 
four months of the rainy season, at the end of which they 
give a Brahman a piece of land or the equivalent of it 
in money.'^^ 

Worship of At sowing and harvest farmers appease the Earth by 
and her coco-nuts, fowls, rice mixed with curds, and 

haivcst so forth. On the fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Ashvin (September-October) every farmer prepares 
some sweetmeats in his house and takes them to his farm. 
There he gathers five stones, worships them, and offers the 


^ R E Rnthoven, 4?/ t//. pp. 8 1 jjr. 
* R. K. Enthoven, op. nt. pp 82 sq. 
^ R. E. Enthoven, op cit. p. 83. 


^ R E. Enthoven, op, at p 84. 
® R. E. Enthoven, op, rtf p. 87. 
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sweetmeats to the Earth. Afterwards he takes a portion 
of the food and scatters it over the farm. The membeis 
of his family then gather there and eat a hearty meal. 

In the evening the person who canied the food to the 
farm picks up some grains of barley and puts them in a 
basket. On return home the grains arc thrown over the 
house.^ 

In the Deccan, when new grain is heaped on thewmshipof 
threshing-floor, Mother Earth is worshipped by offeiing to 
her cooked food or some animal. At the time when a stake, and 
to which the bullock is to be tethered, is set up in the 
middle of the threshing-floor, a coco- nut is offered to the 
Earth. Again, red powder is offered to the Earth at the 
time of ploughing.^ At the foundation of a new village, 
when the gates have been set up. Mother Earth is wor- 
shipped, and afterwards the headman, accompanied by a 
Brahman reciting incantations, either winds a cotton thread 
besmeared with red lac round the village or pours a stream 
of milk round the village boundaries.'^ 

§ 2. The Worship of luxrfh among the Draviditxns 

Among the Dravidian tribes of Central India the worship Woiship 
of the earth prevails widely.'^ Thus among the Oraons, a 
primitive Dravidian people of Chota Nagpur, when a culti- among the 
vator wishes to begin transplanting his rice-seedlings, he chot^ 
must employ a village priest to make an offering to Mother 
Earth (Dhartimdi). Accompanied by the priest, the culti- 
vator repairs to the field, whither bundles of rice-scedlings 
have already been brought He takes with him a pot of 
rice-beer, and on arriving at the field the priest pours a little 
of the beer on the ground as a libation, while he invokes the 
goddess, saying, O Mother Earth ! may we have plenty 
of ram and a bumper crop. Here is a libation for thee."' 

Next the priest plants with his own hands five rice-seedlings 
on the spot where the rice-beer has been poured. That 
done, the women begin to transplant the rest of the seedlings 

^ R. E. Knthoven, o/. cn, p. 87. ^ W. Crookc, Popular RohriioH and 

K. K, Knthoven, op, cil, p 87 ^q, Folkdou of Norihern India (West* 

^ R. E. Exuhoven, op, di, p. 302 minster, 1896), i. 30, 
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01^ the fields J Every year the Oraons celebrate the marriage 
Eaith- the Earth-goddess to the Sun-god in order to ensure the 
fertility of the ground. The rite, which goes by the name 
Sun-god. of Sarhul, is celebrated in the month of May, when the sal 
tree is in bloom. In it the divine bridegroom, the Sun-god, 
IS personated by the village priest, and the divine bride, the 
Earth-goddess, is personated by the priest's wife. We are 
told that the object of this feast is to celebrate the mystical 
marriage of the Sun-god {Bhagawaii) with the Goddess- 
earth {pharti-vtai\ to induce them to be fruitful and give 
good crops". At the same time all the minor deities or 
demons of the village arc propitiated, in order that they may 
not hinder the beneficent activity of the Sun -god and the 
Earth-goddess. On the eve of the appointed day no man 
may plough his fields, and the priest, accompanied by some 
of the villagers, repairs to the sacred grove, where he beats 
a drum and invites all the invisible guests to attend the 
great feast on the morrow. Very early next morning, before 
cock-crow, holy water is fetched from the sacred spring in a 
new pot by an acolyte, who carries it secretly to the priest’s 
house. During the morning victims for the sacrifice are 
collected from the houses. In the afternoon the people all 
gather at the sacred grove, and the priest proceeds to consum- 
mate the sacrifice. The first victims to be immolated are a 
white cock for the Sun-god and a black hen for the Earth- 
goddess ; and as the feast is the marriage of these great 
deities the mairiage is performed over the two fowls before 
they are despatched. Amongst other things both birds are 
marked with veimilion, just as a bride and bridegroom are 
marked at a human marriage ; and the earth is also smeared 
with vermilion, as if it were a real bride, on the spot where 
the sacrifice is offered. Sacrifices of fowls or goats to the 
minor deities or demons follow. Meantime the acolyte has 
collected flowers of the sal tree and set them round the place 
of sacrifice, and he has also fetched the holy water from the 
priest's house. A procession is now formed and the priest 
is carried in triumph to his own abode. There his wife has 
been watching for him, and on his arrival the two go through 

1 Sarat Chandra Koy, 7"he Or&Qns of Chota Nagpur (Ranchi, 1915 ), pp. 
H3> 441* 
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the marriage ceremony, applying vermilion to each other in 
the usual way ‘'to symbolize the mystical marriage of the 
Sun-god with the Earth-goddess Meantime all the women 
of the village are standing on the thresholds of their houses, 
each with a winnowing-fan in her hand. In the fan are two 
cups, one empty to receive the holy water, the other full of 
rice-beer for the refreshment of the priest. At each house 
he distributes flowers and holy water to the women, and 
blesses them, saying, “ May your rooms and granary be filled 
with rice, that the priest’s name may be great”. The 
holy water which he leaves at each house is sprinkled ovei 
the seeds that have been kept to sow next year’s crop. 

Having blessed the household, the priest drinks the rice- 
beer that is offered him, and as he repeats his benediction 
and his potation at every house, he is naturally veiy drunk 
by the time he gets to the end of the village. “ By tliat 
time every one has taken copious libations of rice-beer, and 
all the devils of the village seem to be let loose, and there 
follows a scene of debauchery baffling description — all these 
to induce the Sun and the Earth to be fruitful.” ^ Before 
the marriage of Sun and Earth has thus been celebrated in 
April or May no Oraon may manure his fields ; for up to 
that time, in the opinion of the Oraons, Mother Earth has 
remained a virgin since the preceding harvest ; how then, 
they argue, could it be lawful to fecundate her before she is 
duly married ? ^ 

But besides the beneficent goddess of the cultivated earth, i^ropui.i- 
who fosters the growth of the cropis, there are malignant 
spirits who have to be appeased whenever an Oraon ■spirits at 

^ leclaiiniiig 

1 Rev. P, Dehon, S.J., Religion mg to Cul, Dalton ceieniony wa^te laud 

and Dubtoms of the Uiaons Hfemoin takes place “towaids the end of March, 
of thi Jhiatit Sotiety of Bengal, v(.)\ 1 or beginning of April, but any day cultivation. 
No 9 (Calcutta, 1906), pp. 144-146, whilst the .sal trees arc in blossom will 
Compaie 15 T. Dalton, Deuriptho answer'’. According to Mr. .S, C. Roy 
Ethnohyy of Benyal (Calcutta, 1872), {op. at* p. 279) the niaruage Ls ccle- 
p. 261 (who does not mention the Inated in April. I have dcscubed the 
Sun-god, though he speaks of the maruage of the deities elscwheie. See 
muniage of Dharti, the Karlh) ; Rev. 'The Oohkn I’art I. The Nagk 

K. Hahn, “Some Notes on the Religion Ati and the Kmhition of R'tnys, i. 
and Superstitious of the Oraos 76 148; id, Pait IV. Adorns, 

fournal of the Aaatit Society oj Bengal, AttU, OsirU, i. 47 

H%ii. PaiL ni. (Calcutta, 1904) p. T2; 

Saiat Chandra Roy, The Onions of ^ f^arat Chandra Roy, The Onions 
Chotd Ndiipnr, 167,279. Accord- oj ChottlNilgpUi , 167, 279. 
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encroaches on their domain by reclaiming some of the land 
for cultivation. On such an occasion the cultivator sacrifices 
a fowl or an animal to pacify the wiathful spirit, lest some 
misfortune befall his family The same procedure is followed 
when a house is to be built on waste land. If within a 
short time after a plot of waste land has been reclaimed or 
a house built on it, there should occur a case of sickness or 
death to man or beast in the family, it is believed to be 
caused by the offended spirit of the land Accordingly 
the master of the family vows to offer to the angry spiiit a 
particular animal or fowl, if the sick person or animal 
recovers, or if no other death happens in the family within 
a certain time. As a pledge of the fulfilment of the vow, 
the dedicated animal or fowl is set apart and fed on sacri- 
ficial ricc."^ 

In Hoshangabad, the end of the sowing is celebrated by 
the worship of Mother Earth, here called Machandrt. The 
ceremony is intended to promote the fertility of the ground. 
Every cultivator performs the worship for himself in the 
company of his family and seivants. At the edge of one of 
his fields he puts up a little semicircle or three-sided wall of 
clods about a foot high, meant to repiescnt a hut. This is 
covered with a certain sort of green grass {Iviperata spontanea) 
in imitation of thatch. At the two ends of the hut two posts 
of a certain wood {Biitca frondosd) are erected, with leaves 
round the tops, like those which are put up at marriage. 
They are tied to the thatch with red thread. This little house 
is the temple of Mother Earth (JlIachamM). In the middle 
of it a small fire is kindled, and a little milk is set to boil on 
it in a tiny earthen pot. The milk is allowed to boil over 
as a sign of abundance. While this is going on, the plough- 
men gather in a field and drive their bullocks at a trot, 
striking them wildly ; it is the end of the year’s labour for 
the cattle. The cultivator meanwhile offers a little rice, 
molasses, and saffron to Mother Earth, and then makes two 
tiny holes in the ground to represent granaries ; into the 
holes he drops a few seeds of grain and covers them over, as 
a symbol of prayer, that his granary may be filled with the 
produce of the land. After that he dabs a little saffron 
^ Saiat Cluincha Roy, 7 ///* 07 (wns oj Chohl Nagpt(i\ pp, 148 0/. 
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on the foreheads of the ploughmen and the bullocks, and ties 
a red thread round the horns of the cattle. Thereupon the 
animals are let go ; and the ploughmen run off at full speed 
across the country, scattering boiled wheat in token of 
abundance This concludes the ceremony, and every one 
returns home.^ 

Many similar customs are observed by the jungle tribes Worship 
of South Mirzapur, The Korwas regard Mother Earth 
{Dharti Mata) as one of their chief deities She lives inf^iongthe 
the general village shrine under a sal tree (Shorea robustd). 

In the month of Aghan (Novembcr-December) she 
worshipped with flowers and the offering of a goat. When 
she is duly worshipped, the people believe that the crops 
will prosper and that no epidemics will break out. The 
Pataris also acknowledge her divinity, and worship her in 
August. The local prie.st (baigd) offers her a goat, a cock, 
and rich cakes She is also worshipped in the cold weather 
before the grain and barley are sown, and again on the 
threshing-floor before the winnowing begins. The flesh of 
the victims is eaten by the males and unmarried girls ; no 
grown-up girl or married woman may partake of it. The 
Ghasiyas also believe in Mother Earth {Dharti Mata), She 
is their village goddess and receives as an offering a ram, or 
a goat, or cakes. The offering is piesented by the local 
priest (^ba/ga)y the materials are provided by a general 
contribution levied on the village The Kharwars worship 
her at the village shrine before the wood-cutting and 
ploughing begin. They also perform a special service in 
her honour known as the worship of greenery’* {Tlariyt^ri 
PAJei) at the time when the rice is tran.splanted. In 
November they perform the thatching-grass” worship {Khar 
Phj(f) at the season when they begin to cut the thatching- 
giass (hhn?"), A cock, some leaves of the Bassza lattfohay 
and j)archcd grain arc offered to her. The service is 
performed by the local priest, who receives the offerings ; 
none but males arc allowed to attend. Similarly the 
Pankas worship her before sowing and harvesting the grain. 

They and the Bhuiyars offer a pig and some liquor at the 

^ W. Crookc, Populm Petn^ion and Folkime of NoUhem India, i. 31, 

(plot mg KIHolt, Sfillement Ripofi, 125 
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more important agricultural seasons. When the crops are 
being sown, the Kharwars release a fowl as a scapegoat and 
pray, saying, “ O Mother Earth! keep in prosperity and 
protect the ploughmen and the oxen ” ^ 

The Parahiyas, a Dravidian tribe of Mirzapur, propitiate 
Mother Earth {Dharti Matci) by pouring a little milk or 
liquor on the ground.**^ Some Pankas, in eating, throw a 
little bread and water on the ground as an offering to 
Mother I£arth {Dharti Mata)? Similarly the Dusadhs, a 
menial caste, put a little food on the ground in honour of 
the same goddess before they begin their meals'^ The 
Koiris, a caste whose ethnical affinities are doubtful, are 
found both in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal. 
At marriage they pour curds, mixed with pepper, sugar, 
and water, on the ground as an offering to Mother Earth 
{Dharti Mata)? The Bhuiyas and the Kharwars, both 
Dravidian tribes of South Mirzapur, worship Mother Earth 
{Dharti Mata) in association with the collective village 
gods {Dili)\ the victim offered to her by the Kharwars on 
this occasion is a goat, which is sacrificed by the village 
priest {baiga)? 

In general, the chief periodical festivals of the Dravidians 
are celebrated for the purpose of stimulating the fertility of 
Mother Earth ; hence they fall at the critical seasons of the 
farmer’s year, to wit, at sowing and transplanting the rice, 
at reaping the harvest and at garnering it in the barn. At 
these festivals the youths and maidens dance and pat the 
ground with their hands in order to rouse the Earth-goddess 
to activity.'^' 

Far less innocent were the means which another 
Dravidian tribe adopted to attain the same end. The cruel 
human sacrifices, which down to the middle of the ninc- 


* \V Ciooke, Popula) Rehgwn and 
Folk-lore of Nortimn htdia, 1 32. 

2 W. Ciooke, Tribes a 7 id Cade^ of 
the Noitk^Wedon Piomncesand Oitdh 
(Calcutta, 1896), IV. 130. 

** W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Piovimes and Oudk^ 

IV. 1 1 8. 

^ W. Ciooke, Tribes and Castes of 
theNoUh- Western Prennnees and Ond/i, 

357 . 


W, C'lookc, 'Tubes and Cades of 
the North- IVestei n Provinces and Oudh^ 
111 290. As to the ethnical affinities 
of the Koius, see id,^ pp 287 jy. ; 
(Sir) H. If, Risley, Tubes and Caster 
of Btn^sfal (Calcutta, 1892), i, $00 
^ W Crooke, 7 )ibes and Cades oj 
the North- Western Province*: andOitdh^ 
ii. 80, ill. 247. 

7 W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India^ p 232. 
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teenth century the Khonds of Orissa offered to the Earth- 
goddess in order to ensure the fertility of their fields, have 
earned for them an unenviable notoriety among all the 
Dravidian tribes of India. The Khonds inhabit the hills The 
of Orissa, a province of Southern Bengal, but they extend 
southwards into the Madras Presidency and westward into countiy 
what used to be part of the Central Provinces.^ The general 
character of the cduntiy is wild and mountainous ; it consists 
of a jumble of ranges covered with dense forests of i>al trees 
{Shorea rohistd). About two-thirds of it is believed to be 
occupied by jungle. The Khonds live in scattered villages 
built in clearings of the jungle, each sui rounded by its 
patch of tilled land won from the virgin forest. They arc a 
shy and timid folk and eschew contact with the inhabitants 
of the lowlands. They love their wild mountain gorges and 
the stillness of life in the jungle ; on the least alaim they fly 
to the most impenetrable recesses of the forest or the hills. 

They live by hunting and agriculture. Like many other 
savage tribes, they clear patches of land in the forest duiing 
the cold season, and set fire to the fallen timber in the hot 
weather. After the second year of cultivation the land thus 
leclaimed is abandoned, and a fiesli dealing is made. By 
this primitive form of husbandry the people raise baiely 
enough food to support them for half the year ; they supply 
their wants for the remainder by bartering turmeric, of 
which they cultivate large quantities. Like their kinsfolk, 
the Santals, the Mundas, and the IIos, they regard them- 
selves, not without reason, as the true owners of the land, 
and they insist on their rights with a curious pertinacity." 

The Khond pantheon is said to number no less than Tho 
eighty-four gods, of whom Dharni Deota, the Earth-god, is 
the chief. Deota is an Aryan word : the proper Khond Kiioncis 
name for a god is Pewiu, The Earth-deity is now a male, 
but formerly she was a female, named Tari Pennu or Bera i 
Fennu. We arc told, and may readily believe, that there is Pennu 

nothing surprising in a god changing his or her sex for the 
opposite. A parallel case is the Karth-deity of Chhattisgarh, 

1 (Sir) II. 11 . Kisley, and Tribes and Ca^Us of the Central Prov^ 

Castes oj Bengal^ i. 397, E. Thurston, imes of India (London, 1916), ui. 464. 

Cadeii and Tribes of Southern India ^ (Sir) IT. XL l^isley, Tiibes and 
(Madias, 1909), ui. 357; R. V. Russell, Castes of Bengal ^ i. 397. 
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who, like the Earth-deity of the Khonds, used to receive 
human sacrifices ; he is either a god named Thakur Deo, 
or a goddess named Thakurani Mai. The Earth-god 
of the Khonds is usually accompanied by Bhatbarsi Deo, 
the god of hunting. The Earth-god Dharni Dcota is 
represented by a rectangular peg of wood driven into the 
ground, while the Hunting-god Bhatbarsi has a place at his 
feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate stone covered 
with circular granules. Once in four or five years a buffalo 
is offered to the Earth-god in room of the human victim 
who used to be sacrificed to the grim deity. The animal is 
piedestined for sacrifice from its birth, and is allowed to 
wander and graze on the crops at will. The stone repre- 
senting Bhatbarsi is examined from time to time, and when 
the granules on it appear to have increased, it is known 
that the season for the sacrifice has come. In Kalahandi 
a lamb is sacrificed every year, and strips of its flesh are 
distributed to all the villagers, who bury them in their fields 
as divine agents of fertilization, just as they used to buiy 
pieces of the flesh of the human victims for the same 
purpose. ’• 

These human saciifices offered to the Earth-goddess Tari 
Pennu^ were formerly believed to ensure good crops and im- 
munity from all diseases and accidents. In particular they 
were deemed essential in the cultivation of turmeric, the 
Khonds arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep red 
colour without the shedding of blood.^ The sacrifice was 


1 K. V Russell, Tithe*! and Ca*:te^of 
the Central Prom nee! of India^ in. 473. 

^ The chief authouties on these 
saciifices are the rcpoits of the two 
oflicers, Mnjoi-Clencial John Campbell 
and Majoi S, C. Macpheison, who 
weie engaged in suppiessmg the custom. 
See Majoi-Geneial John Campbell, 
Petsonal Narrative oj 'Thirteen Veatl 
Sennie amon^s*!>f the Wild Tubes of 
Khondistan (London, 1864), pp. 52- 
58, etc.; Major S. C. Macpheison, 
Memorials of Seiviie in India (London, 
1865), pp. 1 13-13 1 - Compare Mgr. 
Neyiet, Bishop of Vizagapatam, in 
Annales de la Piopagatton de la Foi, 
xxiii. (1851) pp. 402-404 ; E. T, 
Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 


Bengaf pp. 2S5-288 ; (Sii) II. IT. 
Risley, Tribes and Cade! oJ Bengal^ 
i. 403 sqq. ; E. Thuiston, E£knoj*ietphit 
Notes on Southern India (Mndias, 
1906), pp. 510-519; id,^ Castes and 
Tribes of Sonthein India (Madras, 
X909), ill. 371-385 ; R. V. Kiissdl, 
Tribe! and Castes of the Ceuiial Pro- 
vinces of India^ iii, 473 !qq, I have 
described the saciilices in The Golden 
Bought Fait V Spiiih of the Corn 
and of the Wild^ i, 245 !qq. My 
descuption has been lepnntcd by Sir 
II. H. Risley, op. cit. i. 404 
and by Mr R. V. Russell, op. cit. iii. 
474 

3 Majoi -General J. Campbell, op. 
cit. p. 56. 
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performed as a public oblation by tribes, branches of tribes, 
or villages, both at periodical festivals and whenever special 
occasions appeared to demand extraordinary propitiations. 

And besides these social or communal offerings, the rite was 
observed by individuals to avert the wrath of the goddess 
Tari from themselves and their families.^ For example, if 
a child were carried off by a tiger, the patents would fly to 
the priest, bring him to their house, dash vessels of water 
over him, seat him in his wet garments, and set a cup of 
water before him. Into this cup of water the priest dipped 
his fingers thrice, smelled them, sneezed, and being filled 
with the deity spoke wildly in her name If he declared 
that Taii had inflicted the blow as a punishment for the 
neglect of her worship, the father would vow to expiate his 
sin by sacrificing a human victim within the year“ 

The periodical sacrifices offered by communities were Distuim- 
generally so arranged that each head of a family was J^ble 
to procure a shred of human flesh for his fields at least once flesh 
a year, usually about the time when he laid down his 
principal crop® The victims were commonly known as Thevicums, 
Meriahs , but in the Khond language the name for them 
was Tokki or Keddi, Persons of any race or age and of how they 
either sex were acceptable victims, with the exception ofpp7)ciucfi 
Brahmans, who, having been invested with the sacred thread, kept 
weic perhaps considered already dedicated to the gods.* 

Grown men were the most esteemed because they were the 
most costly. Children were purchased, and brought up for 
years with the family of the person who ultimately devoted 
them to a cruel death whenever circumstances were supposed 
to require a sacrifice at his hands. They seem to have been 
treated with kindness, and in youth were kept under no 
restraint, but when they were old enough to be sensible of 
the fate that awaited them, they were placed in fetters and 
guarded. The victim must always be purchased. Criminals, 
or prisoners captured in war, were not deemed fit to be 
sacrificed. Most of the victims rescued by British officers 


1 Major S. C. Macpheison, Memo- 
rials of Service in India, p. 113; 
E, Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, iu. 372 sq, 

2 Major S. C, Maepherson, of* lit 


p. 1 14. 

^ Major S. C. Maepherson, of, lit 

p. 113. 

^ S. C. Maepherson, of at p. 114 
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had been sold by their parents or nearest relations, a practice 
which seems to have been very common.^ To prevent the 
grown victims fiom running away, the purchaser sometimes 
promised not to sacrifice them, and sometimes he kept his 
word, gave the young man a wife, and indemnified him- 
self for sparing the father by sacrificing the children of the 
marriage. At the same time, despite his promise, he reserved 
to himself the right of sacrificing the father also, if he thought 
fit to do so ; and any pretext was good enough to justify 
the butchery, it might be a public calamity, a serious illness, 
a family festival, a marriage, or what not‘*^ Further, as the 
wife of a Meriah was herself usually a victim, it was in the 
power and within the right of the owner to immolate the 
whole family, father, mother, and children, and the right was 
sometimes exercised without hesitation. Should a destined 
victim have intercourse with the wife or daughter of a Khond, 
the husband or father of the woman, far from resenting the 
deed as a blot on his scutcheon, returned thanks to the 

Sacicd goddess for the honour she had done him. For so long as 

charactciof lived, the Victim was regarded as a con^secrated being, 

the victims , . ^ i i i . 

and, if he was left at large, he was eagerly welcomed at every 
thieshold.^ Hence patents were not ashamed to sell their 
children for victims, believing that the beatification of their 
souls was certain, and that their death for the benefit of 
mankind was the most honourable that could fall to the lot 
of a mortal. Once, when a father had sold his daughter for 
a victim, her lover loaded him with curses and spat in his 
face. But a party of Khonds who witnessed the affair con- 
soled the insulted father, saying, ‘‘Your child has died that 
all the world may live, and the Eaith-goddess herself will 
wipe that spittle from your face”,'^ But persons of riper 
years were kidnapped and sold by wretches who traded in 
human flesh;'' 

^ E. Thuiston, Castes^ and Ttibes missionary who visited the Khonds 
of Sontlmh India, iii. 373, quoting and recoided what he had leauicd fi om 
\l,msQ\\,Sehciionsf 7 omRecord^,Covern- the hj\s of destined victims. 
men t of India, No. V. Iltiman Saertfue ^ S C. Maci>herson, oJ>. <//, p. 116 

and fnfan/uide, 1854. * S. C. Maepherson, o/>. at, pp. 

2 Mgi Neyiet, m Annates de la 115^^, 

Rrolagaiion de la Foi, xxiii. (1851) J Campbell, op, at, pp. 50, 52 

p. 403. The evidence here quoted sq , ; K. Thurston, Tmbes and Cartes 
by Monsignoi Neyret is that of a of Soutlmn India, iii. 373. 
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The priest {panee) who officiated at the sacrifice might The pi le&t 
be of any caste, but he performed the preliminary ceremony 
of offering flowers and incense through the medium of a 
Khond child under seven years of age. This child, who 
bore the title of Toomba, was fed and clothed at the public 
expense, ate with no other person, and was subjected to no 
act deemed impure.^ 

The mode of consummating the sacrifice varied in ihe modes 
diffeient places The earliest report of it, dating from 
1837, describes the custom as it was observed in the hill sacnfice. 
tracts of Goomsur, in the Madras Presidency. There the 
sacrifice was annually offered to the Eailh, represented by 
the effigy of a peacock, in order to induce the deity to grant 
favourable seasons and good crops. It was preceded by 
a month of revelry. The people feasted, drank themselves 
drunk, and danced round the destined victim, who was 
decked with gailand.s. On the day before the nte he was 
stupefied with toddy and made to sit, or, if necessaiy, was 
bound to the foot of a post which boie the effigy of a 
peacock. The assembled multitude then danced round the 
post to music, and addressing the earth they .said, O God ! 
we offer the sacrifice to you. Give us good crops, .seasons, 
and health.^’ After that they addressed the victim, saying, 

“ We bought yqu with a price and did not .seize you. Now 
we sacrifice you according to custom, and no sin rests with 
us/’ Next day, the victim having been again intoxicated 
and anointed with oil, every poison piescnt touched the 
anointed part of the victim’s body, and wiped off the oil on 
his own head. All then marched in procession round the 
village and its boundaries, preceded by music and bearing 
the victim and a pole, to the top of which was tied a bunch 
of peacock’s feathers. The sacrificial post was always placed 
near the shrine of a village deity called Zakaree Pennoo, 
who was represented by three stones, near which the brass 
effigy of a peacock was buried. When the procession with 
the victim reached the fatal post, a hog was killed in .sacri- 
fice, and its blood allowed to flow into a pit prepared for the 
purpose. The victim, still dead drunk if possible, was then 
seized and thrown into the pit, and his face was pressed down 
1 E. Thuuston, 
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into the bloody mire till he died of suffocation, while all the 
The flesh of while the music crashed. Then the priest cut a piece of 
buned^^”^ flcsh from the body, and buried it with ceremony near the 
effigy and the village idol as an offering to the Earth. 
Afterwards all the rest of the people similarly cut pieces from 
the body and carried the bleeding flesh to their respective 
villages, where part of it was buried in like manner near the 
village idol and little bits were interred on the boundaries. 
The head and face of the victim w’^ere not touched by the 
knives, and when the bones had been stripped bare of flesh, 
they were buried with the face and head in the bloody pit. 
When the ceremony was over, a buffalo calf was brought in 
front of the post, its forefeet were cut off, and the animal 
was left to welter in its blood till the following day. Then 
women, dressed and armed as men, drank, danced, and sang 
round the spot. The calf was killed and eaten, and the 
priest was dismissed with a present of rice and a hog or calf.^ 
m^des of Elsewhere the mode of putting the victim to death was 
peifoiming different, and often far less merciful. In some distiicts 
fiLflcc acceptable place of sacrifice was discovered the previous 
night by poisons who went about the village probing the 
ground with sticks in the dark, and the first deep chink 
which they lit upon was the spot maiked out by the Earth- 
goddess herself for the slaughter. Theie, in the morning, a 
shoit post was inserted; around it four larger posts were 
usually set up, and in the midst of these the victim was 
placed. The priest, assisted by the chief and one or two of 
the village elders, then took the branch of a green tree cleft 
several feet down the middle. In the lift they inseitcd 
sometimes the chest and sometimes the throat of the victim, 
and with the help of cords twisted round the open extremity 
of the stake strove with all their strength to close it. Then 
the priest wounded the victim with his axe, whereupon 
the crowd threw themselves upon the wretch and stripped 
the flesh from his bones, leaving untouched the head and 
intestines.^ According to another account the victim was 

^ E. Thurston, Caste% mtd Tribes of The oiiginal Report appears to date 
Southern India^ lii. 372-376, quoting from 1837. 

Rusholfls Report, Seketmis from the 

Remds^ Government 0/ hidia^TSo V. ^ S. C. Macphex&on, of, e/L pp. 
Human Saudfice and Infanticide^ 1854. 127 sg. 
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squeezed to death between two strong planks.^ Sometimes 
he was cut up alive. This was the account given by the 
destined victims themselves to a Catholic missionary who 
visited the Khond hills while the custom was still in full 
vogue. They said that after the victim had been tied up, 
generally in a state of intoxication, the crowd danced round 
him, and then, at a given signal, rushed at him and cut off 
pieces of his living body , the flesh had to be quivering, warm, 
and bleeding ; and as each man took his slice, he hurried 
away with it to the field which he wished to fertilize.^ 

Chinna Kimedy is a principality a little to the south The ways of 
and west of Goomsur. The plains are fertile, but the 
mountains are to a great extent covered with foiest and in Chmna 
jungle. In the lower hills water is comparatively scarce 
and the valleys present a poor and barren appearance The 
distant prospect is that of range after range of mountains 
thickly mantled with forests of bamboo and the damur 
tree. These highlands are the home of the Khonds, 
who in the old days used to raid the peaceful inhabitants 
of the rich lowlands and then retreat with their booty 
into the inaccessible fastnesses of the jungle. Throughout 
the mountains human sacrifices were offered not to the 
Earth alone, as in Goomsur, but to a number of other 
deities whose favour was deemed essential to the life and 
happiness of the people.^ Major-General Campbell, who 
took active measures for suppressing the barbarous custom, 
has described some of the ways in which these atrocities 
were perpetrated in the name of religion. He says : 

One of the most common ways of offering the sacrifice 
in Chinna Kimedy, is to an effigy of an elephant, rudely 
carved in wood, fixed on a stout post, on which it is 
made to revolve. After the performance of the usual cere- 
monies, the intended victim is fastened to the proboscis of 
the elephant, and amidst the shouts and yells of the excited 
multitude of Khonds, is rapidly whirled round, when, at 
a given signal by the officiating Zani or piiest, the crowd 
rush in, seize the Meriah, and with their knives cut the flesh 

1 J. Campbell, op, tit, pp 57 $q. pp. 403 sq. Compare J. Campbell, 

op. dt, pp, 56, 5$, 120 $q, 

^ Mgr. Neyret, in Amtales de la 3 Campbell, op, at, pp. up, 
P}Opagation de la Foi\ xxin. (1851) 120, 125. 
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off the shrieking wretch as long as life remains. He is then 
cut down, the skeleton burnt, and the horrid oigies are 
over.’’^ In another report the same officer describes how 
“ the miserable victim is dragged along the fields, surrounded 
by a crowd of half-intoxicated Khonds, who, shouting and 
screaming, rush upon him, and with their knives cut the flesh 
piecemeal from the bones, avoiding the head and bowels, 
till the living skeleton, dying from loss of blood, is relieved 
fiom tortuie, when its remains are burnt, and the ashes 
mixed with the new grain to preserve it from insects 

Even this was not the worst that a fiendish ingenuity, 
masked under the guise of leligion, could do to augment the 
sufferings of a fellow-creature. We are informed that “in 
one tract the victim is put to death slowly by fire. A low 
stage is formed, sloping on either side like a roof, upon it 
the victim is placed, his* limbs wound round with cords, so 
as to confine but not prevent his struggles Fires arc lighted, 
and hot brands applied, so as to make the victim loll alter- 
nately up and down the slopes of the stage lie is thus 
tortured as long as he is capable of moving or uttering cries ; 
it being believed that the favour of the Earth-goddess, 
especially in respect of the supply of rain, will be in propor- 
tion to the quantity of tears which may be extracted. The 
victim is next day cut to pieces.” ^ 

We have seen that when the human victim was cut up 
at the stake or other place of execution, care was taken 
to avoid injuring ceitain portions, particularly the head and 
bowels. These mangled remains were regarded as sacred 
and became the objects of a ritual observance, which is thus 
described by Major Maepherson, one of the British officers 
engaged in the suppression of the sacrifices. He says : 

“ The most careful precautions arc taken lest the offering 
should suffer desecration by the touch or even the near 
approach of any persons save the worshippers of the Eaith- 
goddess, or by that of any animal During the night after 
the sacrifice, strong parties watch over the remains of the 
victim ; and next day the priest and the Mullickos [the chiefs 

^ J Campbell, op, cit, p. 126 7 'nh'^ of Southern India, iii 376. 

2 Colonel (Bfajor-Gcneral) Campbell, ® Major S. C. Maepherson, A/emo- 

quoted by E. Thurston, Cas/es and nals 0/ Senvia in India, 1^0. 
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of the villages] consume them, together with a whole sheep, 
on a funeral pile, when the ashes are scattered over the fields, 
or are laid as paste over the houses and granaries. And 
then two formalities are observed which are held indispensable 
to the virtue of the sacrifice. The first is that of presenting 
to the father of the victim, or to the person who sold or 
made him over to the Khonds for sacrifice, or the repie- 
sentative of such person, a bullock, called the dhuly, m final 
satisfaction of all demands. The second formality is the 
sacrifice of a bullock for a feast, at which the following 
prayer is offered up. 

“After invoking all the gods, the priest says : ‘ O Tari puiyei to 
Pennu ! you have afflicted us greatly; have bi ought 
to our children and our bullocks, and failure to our com , TanPuinn. 
have afflicted us in every way. But we do not complain of 
this. It is your desiie only to compel us to perform your 
due rites, and then to raise up and enrich us. We were 
anciently enriched by this rite; all around us arc great fiom 
it ; therefore, by our cattle, our flocks, our pigs, and our 
grain, we procured a victim and offered a sacrifice. Do you 
now eniich us Let our herds be so numerous that they 
cannot be housed ; let childien so abound that the care of 
them shall overcome their parents, as shall be seen by their 
burned hands ; let our heads ever strike against brass pots 
innumerable hanging from our roofs ; let the rats form their 
nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk ; let all the kites in 
the country be seen in the trees of our village, from beasts 
being killed there every day. Wc arc ignorant of what it is 
good to ask for. You know what is good for us. Give it 
to us/ ^ 

As the main object of the sacrifice to the Earth-goddess The 
was to ensure the fertility of the ground which fell within 
her province, and as the principal agent of fertilization was 
the flesh of the human victim, every expedient was adopted lllJ 
in order to apply it as speedily as pos.sib]c to the fields 
which were to be fecundated by its influence. We have 
seen that for this purpose the flesh ought to be quivering, 
warm, and bleeding.**^ Further, when a sacrifice took place. 


^ Majt>r S, Miicphcr&on, AUmoriah of St'nnee in /miia, pp 128 s(j. 
Above, p. 391 
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deputies from all Earth-worshipping Khonds attended it, and 
no sooner had the victim been hacked to pieces than these 
deputies returned home in hot haste, each with his portion 
of dripping flesh. Sometimes, in order to ensure its rapid 
arrival, it was forwarded by relays of runners and conveyed 
with postal fleetness for distances of fifty or sixty miles.^ 
Meantime in the village the priest and all who remained at 
home fasted rigidly till the arrival of the flesh. The bearer 
brought it rolled up in leaves of the googlut tree, and de- 
posited it on a cushion of glass in the place of public 
assembly. There it was received by the priest and the 
heads of families. The priest divided it into two portions, 
one of which he offered to the Earth-goddess by burying it 
in a hole in the ground with his back turned, and without 
looking ; but first he tendered an apology to the goddess for 
the smallness of the ojffering, explaining that the victim had 
been sacrificed by another village, and that they could not 
give her more. Then each man added a little earth to bury 
the offering, and the priest pouied water from a hill gouid. 
The other portion of flesh the priest divided into as many 
shares as there were heads of families present Each head 
of a house then rolled his shred of flesh in leaves, and after 
a mock battle with stones and mud, in which many heads 
were broken, he finally buried it in his favourite field, 
depositing it in the earth behind his back without looking." 
In some places every man carried his portion of flesh to 
a stream which watered his fields, and there hung it on 
a pole.^ 

It is only just to the Khonds to mention that a certain 
section of them, who worshipped Boora Pennu, the God of 
Light, abhorred the human sacrifices offered by their kins- 
folk to Tari Pennu, the Earth-goddess. They looked with 
horror on the country that was sullied by the blood of 
these sacrifices ; and when they visited it between the 
seasons of sowing and reaping, they might not use its 
polluted fire, but had to obtain pure fire by the friction 
of wood ; nor might they drink the water of its pools and 

1 E, B. Dalton, Descriptive Etlmo- ^ Major S, C. Macpheriion, oJ>. cit. 

of Bengal^ p. 288; Major S. C. p. 120. 

Macpheison, op, cit. p. 129. ® J. Campbell, op, tit, p 182. 
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fountains until they had first fixed their arrows in them to 
symbolize their conquest of the defiled water Similarly 
they might not sleep in a house until they had snatched 
and burned a few straws from its thatched roof to symbolize 
the conquest of the contaminated house by fire. They 
believed that death was often the penalty for neglect of these 
precautions ^ 

After the suppression of human sacrifices, inferior victims Animals 
were substituted m some places ; for instance, in the capital 
of Chinna Kimedy a goat took the place of a human victim.^ victims m 
Elsewhere a buffalo does duty for a man. They tie the 
animal to a wooden post in a sacred grove, dance fast and 
fuiiously round it with brandished knives, then, falling on 
the live beast, soon hack it to shreds, leaving nothing but 
the head, bones, and stomach. In a few minutes every 
particle of flesh and skin has been stripped from the buffalo, 
while the men fight over it and struggle for every moiscl of 
the carcase. As soon as a man has secured a piece of the 
flesh, he makes off with it at full speed to bury it in his 
fields, according to ancient custom, before the sun has set, 
and as some of them have far to go, they must run very 
fast. The crowd of women, who have witnessed the 
slaughter but taken no part in it, throw clods of earth 
at the rapidly retreating figures of the men, some of them 
taking very good aim. Soon the sacred grove, so late 
a scene of tumult and hubbub, is silent and deserted, except 
for a few people who remain to guard all that is left of the 
buffalo, to wit, the head, the bones, and the stomach, which 
are burned with ceremony at the foot of the stake.^ 

^ Major S C, Macpheison, K. Thurston, Cai>tes amFTnhcs oj 

uah of Si'n>ne lit India, p. ly. Soitihvrn India, iii. 381-385, (pioting 

^ J Camplicll, op. cit. ]>. 187 the Madras Mail, 1894. 
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In dealing with the worship of the sky in Western Africa we 
saw that in certain tribes of that region the divinity of the 
Sky is to some extent overshadowed and eclipsed by that of 
the Eaith, who ranks as a still higher deity.^ This holds 
good in paiticular of a group of tribes in Upper Senegal 
or the French Sudan, within the great bend of the Niger. 
Among them the Bobos inhabit the plain in the Mo.ssi- 
Gurunsi country, to the cast of the Black Volta river. 
They subsist mainly by agriculture, cultivating especially 
various sorts of millet.**^ As a rule, they till a patch of land 
for five years, then abandon it, and obtain fresh ground for 
tillage either by cutting down the virgin forest or by clearing 
away the trees and shrubs that have grown up on old 
fallows.^ In eveiy Bobo village there is generally, in 
addition to the village chief, a religious chief who bears 
the title of Chief of the Earth and is charged with the duty 
of offering sacrifices to the Earth and to the other local 
deities. He has no political authority and in that respect is 
subject to the village chief ; but he is the necessary mediator 
between the people and the gods, and when he dies he is 
succeeded in his office by his son.^ Like the other tribes of 
this region, the Bobos regard the Earth as a gieat and 
formidable deity who avenges breaches of the moral law. 
In particular he or rather she (for the sex of the deity appears 
to be feminine) dislikes to see human blood flowing and is 

^ See above, pp. 90 '^qq, L. Tauxiei, I e Noir (in Soudan^ 

p. 42. 

2 L Tauxier, Lc Noir dit Soudan Tauxier, / Noiy du Soudan^ 

(Pans 1912), p 30. p. 61, 
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offended when it is spilt. Hence when a muidei has taken 
place or a simple wound involving bloodshed has been 
inflicted, it becomes necessary to appease the angry deity by 
sacrifice, which is offered either by the Chief of the Earth or, 
where there is no such priestly authority, by the chief of the 
village. The culprit furnishes the victim or victims, it may 
be a goat, a sheep, a dog, or fowls, or several of these different 
sorts of creatures. After being offered to the Earth the 
flesh of the victims is consumed by the chief and the village 
elders. The wounded person or the family of the murdered 
man gets nothing, because the intention of the rile is not to 
compensate the wronged at the expense of the wrong-doer, 
but to pacify the anger of the Eaith at the sight of blood- 
shed. But if an assault has not involved the shedding of 
blood, nothing is done, no atonement is needed.^ In other 
tribes of this region the victims saciificed to the Earth 
to pacify her wrath at bloodshed are usually oxen, one or 
more in number.^ The place of sacrifice may be cither 
the sacred grove or the holy place in the middle of the 
village.’** 

But sacrifices arc offered by the Bobos to the Earth on 'I'ho 
many other occasions The people live in laigc coinmunal 
houses, massively constructed of beaten earth so as to present 
the appearance externally of fortresses. Each such com- 
munal house, called a sukala, is inhabited by the members 
of a single family in the larger sense of the word, including 
married sons, married brotheis, the sons of married brothers, 
and so forth. The daughters at marriage quit the parental 
dwelling, but are replaced in it by the wives of the married 
sons. The head of the family presides as chief over the 
communal hou.se. When the house becomes too small to 
lodge the growing family, it is enlarged ; or, if that is not 
possible on account of the proximity of other houses, the 
younger brother of the head of the family goes away, taking 
some of the overflowing household with him, and settles in 
a new communal house elsewhere. Each of these family 
dwellings or fortresses usually stands by itself, at an interval 

^ L, Tauxicr, le Noir lit Soudan, pp. loi, 176, 177, 178, 227 290, 

pp, 64 f|7 , 73 3*3-3iS» 352. 

® X-'* Tauxier, Lo Noir du Soudan, 

^ L, I auxier, Le Noir du Soudan, p. 239. 
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of one or two hundred yards from its next neighbour, and 
the ground about each is planted with maize, hemp, and 
other plants with long stalks, so that in the rainy season 
every house is surrounded by a compact mass of lofty 
verdure, above which its massive walls rise like cliffs from 
a green sea. At that time of the year all the members 
of the household, whether married or not, work together 
on the family fields from early morning till late afternoon, 
with an interval of about three hours for rest and refresh- 
ment in the heat of the day.^ 

Sacrifices At the time of sowing the head of the family offers a 
at sowing sacrifice to the ancestral spirits in order that they may make 

and harvest - t -t 

to the the seed to sprout. The sacrifice is performed either at the 
spnSTnd communal dwelling {snkald) or on the grave of 

to a tree the last head of the family. But in addition he offers a 
presentsthe Sacrifice to a great tree in the field This tree represents 
Earth and both the Earth and the Forest , for in the mind of the 
the forest thcse two great and mighty deities arc practically 

fused into one, and the sacrifice offeied to them in the 
form of the tree is intended to ensure their favour for 
the sowing. The victims presented to them and to the 
ancestral spirits on this occasion are fowls. At harvest some 
Bobos always sacrifice a fowl and millet flour to the ancestral 
spirits and the great tree as a thank-offering to the spirits 
and to the Earth for their bounty. Others, more cautious 
or economical, consult a diviner as to whether it is necessary 
to testify their gratitude to the higher powers in this fashion. 
If the sage says yes, they sacrifice the animal which he pre- 
scribes, it may be a sheep, a goat, or a fowl, to the ancestral 
spirits to thank them for having caused the crop to grow ; 
for dwelling underground they can make the seed to 
sprout, and without their goodwill the earth would remain 
barren. The sacrifice is appropriately offered on the grave 
of the last head of the family dwelling {sttkald). Thus we 
see the close relation which subsists between the divinity of 
the ancestors and the divinity of the Earth.^ If there is a 
Chief of the Earth in the village, it is he who offers the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving after harvest ; if not, the duty 

1 L. Tauxier, Le Noir dtt Soudan^ ^ Tauxier, Le Notr du Soudan, 
pp. 41, 60. pp. 70 sg. 
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devolves on the chief of the village. The season of the 
harvest is November or December.^ 

At the same time the Bobos sacrifice to the Forest, Saci ifices 
because at this season they burn the grass and kindle fires 

. - - roiest, 

in the forebt as a preparation for hunting, in order that when fltes 
the hunters may not be stung by serpents, devoured by 
leopards or lions, or incur other mishaps. The sacrifice, 
consisting of a fowl or a goat, is offered by the Chief of the 
Earth or the Chief of the Forest near the village or some- 
times on a rising ground. But it is to be borne in mind 
that the blacks do not clearly distinguish between the 
Eaith and the Forest. They say that the trees are the 
children of the Earth, and that when they sacrifice to a tice 
or a sacred grove they sacrifice at the same time to the 
Earth, their Mother. Thus the P'orest, embracing all the 
vegetation that grows on the bosom of the Earth, is a 
daughter of Earth and as such is confused with her Mother. 

Hence, too, the members of Secret Societies in these tribes 
claim to be under the special protection of the Earth and 
carry leaves and branches in .suppoit of their claim.' This 
ascription of maternity to Earth appears to designate that 
deity as female, as a divine Mother rather than a divine 
Father. 

The worship of the liarth as the great deity, or rather the Woishipof 
greatest of the dcitie.s, prevails in .similar forms among all 
the pagan tribes of the Mossi-Gurunsi country. All have Stoof 
their Chiefs of the Earth, who preside over the worship, and Qurur^r'* 
all offer sacrifices to the Earth on various occasions, such as country, 
at sowing and harvest, when human blood has been shed, 
and when rain is wanted, and indeed whenever the diviner 
declaies that the Earth demands this mark of homage. All 
look upon the Earth as a just divinity, who does good to 
the virtuous and punishes the wicked. She is the abode of 
the dead, and it may be that from them she derives her 
power of being kind to the righteous and a terror to 
evil-doers.“ 

The profound confidence which these tribes repose in Oaths by 
' L. 'I'auxier, I.e Noir du Soudan, » I,. Tauxier, /-? Noiy dit Soudau, 

.p- . , I'P- >01. I 04 i *os, io6, 170, 176, 

1 .. Tauxiei, I.e Noh du Sotuhn, 177, 190, and especially 194. 
pp. 73 s(j. 
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the Earth as a power which makes for iighteousness is 
clearly manifested in the solemn oath which an accused man 
will swear by the Eaith in oider to attest his innocence 
Thus when a man is charged with being a sorcerer and 
with having caused the death of somebody by “ eating his 
soul/' he is made to drink water in which is mixed a 
handful of eaith taken from the place of* saciifice. Before 
he diinks he protests his innocence and calls upon the 
Eaith to kill him if he lies. Should he be guilty, it is 
thought that the Earth will take him at his word and slay 
him on the spot ; whereas if he is innocent, she will not 
harm a hair of his head.^ Sometimes the accuser as well 
as the accused was obliged to drain the cup, and it was left 
to the Earth to decide between them by killing one or the 
other One of the two always succumbed, or at least ought 
to do so ; and if both perished, it was accepted as proof 
conclusive that both were sorcerers.^ One of the nefarious 
tiicks practised by sorcerers in this region is to turn them- 
selves into hyenas and in that disguise to attack and kill 
anybody against whom they have a grudge. When that 
has happened, and the crime has been brought home to 
the criminal in the usual way, by the corpse bumping up 
against him when it is cairicd by two bearers, the accused 
has to swear his innocence by the Earth, and if he forswears 
himself, it is believed that the Earth will kill him within two 
days. But if he refuses to swear and prefers to confess that 
he really did turn into a hyena and as such despatched 
his victim, they put on his breast some earth, which is 
supposed to kill him the very next time he turns into a 
hyena® One way in which the Earth slays a perjurer is 
by causing his belly to swell after he has drunk the water 
in which a little of the sacred soil has been dropped,^ 

Saciificos One of the occasions of sacrificing to the Earth is 
Eaith at naturally at clearing land for cultivation. A man who is 
cicannj? about to clear some ground in the forest goes to the Chief of 
cultivation. Earth or the chief of the village, and together they repair 
to the spot where the field is to be laid out. There they 

I L Taiixicr, Le JVoir du Soudan, ^ L. Tauxior, I.e Notr du Soudan, 
Plj. 194 j?., 229 , P- 353- 

® L. Tauxior, Le Notr du Soudan, ■* L. Tauxior, Le Noir du Soudan, 
PP. 37S. 376 . P. 37S- 
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sacrifice a victim, it may be a fowl, a goat, or what not, to 
the Earth, and sometimes also to the Foiest ; and having 
slaughtered the animal they cook and eat the flesh After 
that the operation of cutting down the trees and bushes may 
proceed.^ 

Another motive for offering sacrifice to the Earth is to Sacuficmg 
obtain rain in time of drought. For rain is very important 
for all these agricultural tribes, and if it docs not fall in of 
sufficient quantity to ripen the crops during the rainy season, 
it is a public disaster. In such a case the village elders take 
a fowl to the Chief of the Earth, who sacrifices it to the 
Earth in their presence that the rain may fall, and together 
they eat the flesh. If still no rain falls, they repeat the 
sacrifice.^ Sometimes, to encourage the Earth to do hci 
best for them, the Chief of the Earth, in sacrificing the fowl, 
promises to sacrifice a goat also as soon as rain falls. Some- 
times, cheered by the prospect, the goddess puts forth her 
power at once : the thunder rolls, the tornado bursts, and 
the rain pours down in torrents. At other times several clays 
pass before the water of heaven descends, but it always falls 
sooner or later, which is not so miraculous as it might seem, 
because such sacrifices are only offered in the rainy season.^ 

Among the Kassunas-Buras the Chief of the Earth sacrifices 
a dog, a sheep, a goat, or even an ox to the Earth for rain 
in the sacred grove or, if there is no sacred grove, at the place 
set apart for sacrifices to the Earth. Only the chief of the 
village and the elders may assist at the ceremony. * Among 
the Sissalas, when rain has fallen in great abundance, the Thank 
Chief of the Earth thanks the goddess by seizing a fowl by 
the legs and dashing its head against the ground on the bare ram 
spot in the middle of the village which is dedicated to the 
worship of Earth.^ Among the Nunumas, when a heavy 
shower has fallen, the head of a house {stikald) takes a fowl 
to his field. If there is a tamarind tree or another tree of a 
certain species in the field, he causes the blood of the fowl to 

^ L. Taiixier, Le JSfmr tin Soudan, L. Taiixici, Le Noir du Soudan, 

pp. 163, 328, 347. pp. 241 sq. 

L Tauxici, Le Noir du Soudan, 

^ L, Tauxici, Le Noir du Soudan, p. 327. 
pp. 74 uj, ; compaie id, pp. 106, ^ L Tauxier, Le Noir du Soudan, 
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flow on the tree, but if there is no such tree he lets the blood 
pour on the ground. This is a sacrifice to the Earth and 
the Forest for a good crop.^ If the harvest answers his 
expectations, the husbandman makes a mess of millet 
ponidge, seasoned with fish sauce, carries it to his field, and 
pouis pait of it on the ground, while he thanks the Forest 
for having given him a good crop." 

Among the Kassunas - Buras the Chief of the Earth 
sacrifices to the Earth for the whole village at the time of 
sowing, in order that the seeds may thrive. The saciifice 
consists of millet flour, moistened with water, which he offers 
at or near the door of his family house {sukahi) ; and after 
harvest he sacrifices to the Earth for the whole village to 
thank the goddess for her bounty^' But in this tiibc the 
husbandman himself at sowing sometimes sacrifices in his 
field to the Earth and the Forest. If theie is a great tree in 
the field, he pours the blood of the victim or smears a paste 
of flour on it ; but if there is no tiee, he applies the saciificial 
blood or flour to a rock or stone ; and if there is no rock or 
stone, he pours out the whole on the ground. The tice, 
the lock, or the ground is supposed to convey the offering 
to the deity.^ More usually, however, in this tribe, the head 
of a family at sowing offers the sacrificial paste to the 
ancestral spirits at their little huts made of beaten eaitli in 
the large communal dwelling {sukald):' 

Among the Kassunas-Fras one of the favourite seats of 
the Earth deity, curiously enough, is on the great dunghills, 
sometimes twelve feet or more in height, one of which is 
usually to be seen at the door of the large communal house 
[suhaUx) of the village chief. In such cases the sacrifices 
to the Earth-goddess are offered to her on the heap of 
ordure.® 

While the Earth-goddess, as we have seen, is at times 
confounded with her daughter the Forest - goddc.ss, the 
two great deities are sometimes distinguished from each 

^ L. Tauxici, Le Nod dtt Soudau^ ^ L. Tauxicj, H Nod die Soudan f 

pp. 322 


p. 190. 

L, Tauxiei, Le Noir du Soudan^ 
p 191. 

® r^. Taiixier, Le Noir die Soudan ^ 

1>* 323. 


^ J.«, Tnuxier, Le Noir die Soudan^ 
p. 322. For other sanifices to Kailh 
at sowinf^, see id, p. 587, 

** Iv. Tauxier, Nod* die Soudan,, 
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other. Thus the Nunumas look on the Forest as the 
second great divinity and as closely related to the Earth, 
who indeed is her mother. At bottom she is righteous like 
her parent, yet is she of a sterner temper, more terrible, more 
mischievous. In the gloomier cast of her character we may 
trace the horror of the dense thickets and matted jungle, the 
haunts of wild beasts ^ In some villages of the Kassunas- 
Fras there is a Chief of the Forest distinct from the Chief 
of the Earth, and at sowing he sacrifices one or two fowls 
to the Forest for the whole village in order that the seed 
sown may prosper.^ 

In most villages of the Kassunas-Buras and probably The office 
of most other pagan tribes of the Mossi-Gurunsi country, the^Eauh^ 
there is a Chief of the Earth as well as a chief of the village, its ongm. 
When a native was asked why there was this division of 
authority, and why the chief of the village could not be also 
the Chief of the Earth, he answered that the duplication 
dated from a time when two brothers had divided the power 
between them, the elder electing to be Chief of the Earth 
and the younger to be chief of the village, and that their 
descendants had inherited their lespectivc offices.'^ In this 
explanation there may be an element of truth, if we sup- 
pose that the Chiefs of the Earth aie representatives of 
the aboriginal race which was conquered and deprived of 
political predominance by a race of invaders and conquerors, 
the Mossis, who were content to leave in the hands of the 
ancient inhabitants those religious functions, and especially 
that worship of the Earth, which as newcomers they felt 
themselves incompetent to undertake.'^ 

In Yatenga, a district of Upper Senegal or the French 
Sudan, to the north of the Mossi-Gurunsi country, the aie^E.mif 
worship of the Earth is similar. There also the Earth 
{Taiga) is esteemed a powerful divinity, indeed the supreme 
divinity in conjunction with Wenda, the Sky. But she isihcKarth- 
much more terrible than he. She is the great champion 
of morality and justice, the great avenger of wrong. She champion 
is angered by all the crimes and faults that men commit, and jusS 

' L Tauxicr, Noir du iiondan, L. Tiinxiei, Noir du Soudan, 

p. 19s. pp. 309 Sf. 

U. Tauxier, Le Noir du Soudan, * L. Tauxioi, Le Noir du Soudan, 
pp 170, 240. pp. 594-596. 
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for example, by the shedding of blood ; and if these crimes 
and faults are not redressed, she manifests her indignation 
by the various calamities which she has it in her power 
to inflict, as by withholding rain or sending famine, 
locusts, and disease. For example, if a girl is raped in 
the forest, it is necessaiy to sacrifice two goats and two 
fowls to the Earth-goddess, otherwise the rain will not fall 
and the millet harvest will fail , and the same thing holds 
good of other crimes. In particular, the Earth is the relent- 
less foe of perjurers. The way of swearing by her is as 
follows. The Chief of the Earth {Toigasolnx) of the village 
collects spear-heads, ariow-heads, old knives, and so foith, 
and puts them all in a hole dug in the ground. There he 
kills a fowl, goat, sheep, or ox, while at the same time he 
invokes the formidable divinity. Over the hole, thus watered 
with the blood of the victim, he compels the accused to 
swear his innocence and to call upon the Earth to kill him 
if he is not speaking the tiuth. If he is innocent, the hearth 
naturally spares him , but if he is guilty, she kills him 
within a given time. The Mossis and Foulses of Yatenga 
stand in great fear of the Earth-goddess ( Te7iga\ and often 
prefer to make a clean breast of their misdeeds rather than 
forswear themselves in such condition.s.^ 

In Yatcnga the Forest is also worshipped. Before a 
patch of ground is cleared for cultivation, a sacrifice is offered 
to the Forest The victim is generally a fowl, sometimes 
a goat, more seldom a sheep, and still more rarely an ox. 
At sowing also a sacrifice is offered. But indeed the Forest 
divinity is only one side of the Earth divinity ; on closer 
analysis the two appear to coincidc.‘^ 

In every village of Yatenga the public worship is in the 
hands of the Chief of the Earth {Tengasoha^ from teuga, 
‘‘ earth, and soba, “ chief'’). He is always a Foulsd by race, 
not a Mossi. The political chiefs {tcngamxhas^ of Yatcnga 
never themselves offer saciifices, though they may command 
the Chiefs of the Earth to do so.^ Towards the end of 
February the people hold a festival for the purpose of 

^ Tauxiei, Le Not'} dti Va/eft^tia p. 377. 

(Palis, 1917)1 PP* 376 L. I’auxier, li' Not) du 

^ X/. Tauxieif, Le Non* du Yaten^qa^ p. 389. 
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ensuring a good crop. They dance and beat drums for 
seven days and nights, and offer sacrifices to the ancestral 
spirits, to the Earth, and to the Sky^ Again, when a 
husbandman is about to sow his field, he calls in the aid of 
the Chief of the Earth {Tengasobd) of his village and gives 
him a fowl, a goat, and so forth to sacrifice to the Evil 
Spirits, to the Earth, and to the Forest The animals are 
roasted and eaten on the spot by the Chief of the Earth and 
the man on whose behalf the sacrifice is offered. Similarly, 
if the harvest turns out well, a thank-offering of a fowl, 
a goat, and so forth, is presented in the fields to the same 
divine powers.^ 

Further to the south the worship of the Earth is The 
practised in similar form by the negro tribes in the interior 
of the Ivory Coast, Thus the Kulangos regard the Earth among 
as their great divinity. They think that she hates murderers, 
thieves, sorcerers, and all who do ill. Often she is repre-ofthe 
sented by a tree of which the great roots ramify like serpents 
on the ground. On these roots they place a block of massive 
red ferruginous stone, looking on the tree, the roots, and the wm ship 
stone as symbols or images of the Earth. If they can find 
two or three of these tiees so near together that their 
roots are intertwined, so much the better ; the red block 
is then placed in the middle of the group of trees and 
completes the material repiesentation of the great divinity.^ 

In the opinion of the Kulangos the Forest is a deity 
identical with the Earth, the mother of all vegetation.'* 
Besides the civil chief there is in every Kulango village a 
religious chief, who bears the title of Chief of the Earth 
{Sakotese, from sako, earth ”). If anybody wishes to 
sacrifice to the Earth, he must call in the aid of the Chief 
of the Earth, who will offer the sacrifice for him. Every 
seventh day is a day of rest, on which no work may be 
done ; different villages choose different days of the week 
for their rest-day or Sabbath. On the Sabbath they 
assemble in the courtyard of the Chief of the Earth, 
bringing palm-wine with them. The Chief of the Earth 

^ Ti, Tauxier, Lc Noir du Yatenga^ ® Le Noir iht HoudoukoH 

l>, 379 (Paris, I 92 0 » P- I 7 S- 
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then prays that the Earth will be pleased to send a good 
crop, to protect the husbandmen, and to see that no evil 
befalls them. Then he offers a little of the palm-wine by 
pouring It out on the ground. After that all the people 
drink of the wine and enjoy this bounty of the divine 
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In the dry season, which falls in December and January, 
when the Kulangos are about to burn the withered grass and 
kindle fires in the forest, they hold a festival which lasts from 
one to seven days. They beat drums, dance, and eat fowls, 
: after having cut the throats of the birds and offered the blood 
to the Earth-goddess. They thank her for having given a 
good harvest, and pray that in burning the forest they may 
not be huit by the wild beasts that lurk in it. They also pray 
that in these conflagrations the villages may not catch file, an 
accident which often happens, paitly through the negligence 
of the natives and partly thiough the force of the parching 
north-easterly wind, the haimattan. If anybody sets file to 
the forest before the festival and before the Chief of the 


Earth has offeied the usual .sacrifice, that functionary obliges 
him to pay a fine of a goat and two fowls, which he sacrifices 
to the Earth to appease her anger. The forest fires arc 
kindled to assist the people in clearing ground for cultivation 
and to make hunting easier.^ 

Succession When the Chief of the Earth dies, he is succeeded in 
of Qiiefof by his nephew, the eldest son of his eldest sister. If 
theEaith tlie heir is too young to take office, the sacrifices to the 
Earth are offered by his mother till he is grown up, when he 
assumes the priesthood in succession to his uncle. The 
office of village chief is also hereditary, but it passes at 
death to the chief's eldest son and not to his sister's son.'^ 
Thus the archaic rule of hereditary transmission to a sister's 
son is observed in succession to the religious office, while 
the succession to civil office is regulated by the more modern 
rule of hereditary transmission to a man's own son. Here 
as usual religion is essentially conservative. 

The Abrons, another tube in the interior of the Ivory 

1 dll Bondoukou, ® Noi) duHomioitkou^ 

p. 167. p. 16S, 

^ Noit duBondoukoit^ * E. Tau.\ici, /.tf 
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Coast, also worship the Earth and offer sacrifices to her, Woisinpof 
especially when they are searching for gold.^ They also 
saciifice a victim, generally a fowl, to the Earth at clearing Abions 
land for cultivation ; the blood of the fowl is the share of the 
goddess, Its flesh is eaten by the sacrificer. Further,- they 
promise a fowl or a goat to the Earth if she gives them a 
good harvest ; and when the goddess grants their prayer, 
they pay their vow ^ 

The Nafanas, another pagan tribe in the interior of theWoishipoi 
Ivory Coast, recognize two great deities, the Sky and the 
Earth, to both of whom they offer sacrifices They regard among the 
the Earth as the guardian of morality. They think that the 
Earth resents an act of unchastity committed m the forest, 
and that in such cases it is necessary to offer a sacrifice in 
order to appease her anger ; otherwise she will not allow the 
rain to fall or will send some other calamity.® 

Among the Gagus, another tribe in the interior of the The Chief 
Ivory Coast, there is a Chief of the Eaith {toua-kini or 
toua-kdni) in every village besides the ordinary civil chief. Gagus lus 
Before the French occupation these Chiefs of the Earth weie 
more important and had more power than the civil chiefs 
The French have altered the balance of power, making it 
incline to the side of the civil instead of the religious 
authority.'* The Chief of the Earth used to offer sacrifices 
to the Earth for the whole village on a great stone that stood 
in his courtyard. He interpreted the wishes of the Earth, 
and could announce that the deity would have no work done 
on a particular day. Thus he could prevent the villagers 
from going forth to their labour, even when they wished to 
work, and they obeyed from fear of incurring the vengeance 
of the goddess. On the other hand, if anybody was wounded 


^ L. TauMcr, Ac* du Bondoukoit^ 
P- 353 - j^olcl-bcaring districts 

of thu Gold Coast, where the natives 
dug foi alluvial gold, it was thought 
that the piecuius metal was brought 
up from the bowels of the eaith by a 
local deity, who thus rewnrded his 
woi shippers foi then offeiings. When 
the supply of gold ran shoit, the people 
fancied that the god was angry or 
lacked laboiuers, so they sacrificed 
two or three slaves to him to assist 


him in his mining operations. See 
(Su) A. B. Ellis, The 7\/u’ipeahng 
Peoples oj the Gold Coast (London, 
1887), pp. 69 sq 
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or killed in the forest, the Chief of the Earth was responsible, 
and had to pay compensation to the wounded man oi to the 
family of the deceased. Moreover, he had to sacrifice a young 
he-goat and a fowl to the Earth to pacify her wrath.^ A 
murderer had to give a kid to the Chief of the Earth, who 
sacrificed it to the Earth to appease her anger.^ Theft also 
excited the wrath of that righteous deity, and the thief was 
obliged to soothe her by the sacrifice of a kid, which was 
offeied to her by the Chief of the Eaith. If the theft had 
been committed in another village than that of the thief, the 
sacrifice of the kid was offered half-way between the two 
villages by the Chiefs of the Earth of both places and in the 
presence of the two village chiefs and the ciders of both 
villages.® So when there had been war between two villages 
and some of the combatants had been slain, the Chiefs of the 
Earth of the two sides used to meet half-way between the 
two villages and sacrifice two young he*goats to the Earth, 
begging her to forgive the slaughter and the blood that had 
been spilled. The civil chiefs and the elders of the villages 
attended the ceremony and partook of the flesh of the kids. 
Thus peace was restored between the villages.^ 

The Guros are another tribe in the inteiior of the Ivory 
Coast who revere the Earth as a great divinity, the upholder 
of the moral law.^ In icspect of political evolution they 
stand at a somewhat higher level than the Gagus, for unlike 
the latter they have chiefs of tribes as well as chiefs of 
villages. Yet their social organization would seem to have 
remained essentially theocratic till it received a rude shock 
through contact with European civilization when the Fiench 
invaded and conquered the country, h'or the tribal chiefs 
and their subordinates, the village chiefs, wcic lather priests 
than civil rulers ; they all bore the title of Chief of the 
Earth from ter^, “earth'"), and their principal 

functions were religious, it being their duty to offer sacrifices 
to the Earth both periodically and on special occasions, 
when the wrath of the great goddess was excited by 

^ \,TXmxyi\Q.x^Ni^}esGowo H Ca^!^oit^ p. 138. 
p 136. ^ L. 

L. Tauxier, ds Goui 0 et Gagou^ p, 1 39. 
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breaches of the moral law, such as murder, theft, lape, 
and adultery. The tribal chiefs, in their capacity of Chiefs 
of the Earth, sacrificed to the Earth on behalf of the whole 
tribe ; and the village chiefs, in their capacity of Chiefs of the 
Earth, sacrificed to Earth on behalf of the whole village.^ 

The periodic sacrifices include those offered at clearing 
the land for cultivation, at sowing, and at harvest,^ but some 
at least of these appear to have been offered by the heads of Sacnfices 
families rather than by the Chiefs of the Eaith. Thus among 
the southern Guros it is the head of a family who at sowing 
offers a fowl to the Earth on an ant-hill,^ and among the 
central Guros it is the husbandman himself who sacrifices a 
fowl and a little rice to the Earth at clearing land for 
cultivation.^ But among the northern Guros it is the 
tribal chief or Grand Chief of the Earth in person who 
sacrifices to the Earth at harvest, while the people drink 
palm-wine and dance to the sound of the drums foi two 
days.^ 

Among the crimes which, in the opinion of the Guros, Cimie% 
had to be atoned for by an offering to the Earth, homicide ^obeutoneci 
or simple bloodshed was generally expiated by the sacri- foi by 
fice of a male kid, sometimes two kids, offered either by 
the Chief of the Earth or by the oldest man of the village, 
but sometimes in the case of wounds the victim was a 
fowl.'^ When somebody killed a person of another village, 
the village of the slain man or woman took up the 
quarrel and killed somebody of the homicide’s village 
immediately, it might be in the very night that followed 
the murder. The chief of the tribe then intervened to 
stop reprisals. He exacted a kid from the family of the 
first homicide, and a kid from the family of the second 
homicide, and the Chief of the Earth of the one village, 
bringing with him the kid, met the Chief of the Earth of 
the other village, bringing the other kid, at a point between 
the two villages, both chiefs being accompanied by the 

^ L. Tiiuxici, p. 197. 

pp. 1 7 1, 182, 196 jy , 243, 244* 
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inhabitants of their respective villages. At the place of 
meeting the great Chief of the Eaith sacrificed the kids to 
the Earth, then seasoned the flesh with a medicine intended 
to prevent the repetition of such acts , the medicine consisted 
of a little earth or sand gathered at the spot where the 
sacrifice had just been offered to the Earth. The people of 
the two villages ate the flesh thus seasoned, and the quarrel 
was over,^ 

When a man killed a member of another tribe, no com- 
position for the murder was accepted, and the result was 
a petty war between the tribes which might last two or 
three years. When both sides were weary of hostilities, 
the great Chief of the Earth of a third tribe interposed his 
good offices as mediator between the combatants If they 
accepted his mediation, the tribe which had killed the first 
man gave a kid, which was saciificcd to the Earth by the 
gieat Chief of the Earth. The kid was cut in two, and 
the tribe which had killed most men in the war enjoyed 
the privilege of eating the fore-quarters of the animal, while 
the tribe which had shed less blood acknowledged its 
inferiority by consuming the hind-quarters of the victim.**^ 

Among the Guros the expiation for theft also con- 
sisted in the sacrifice of a male kid to the Earth. I'hese 
people deemed rape a less .serious offence than theft ; the 
ravisher furnished a fowl, which was offered to the Earth as an 
atonement by the brother or husband of the injured woman.** 
Among the central Guros an adulterer had to give a kid 
and two fowls to the injured husband, who sacrificed them 
to the Earth ; for if the wrath of the Earth at the adulteress 
were not thus appeased the woman’s children would dic.^^ 
Among the northern Guros the .sacrifice of a fowl to the 
Earth was deemed sufficient to protect the guilty couple 
and the innocent husband from the natural consequences 
of the crime/' Another crime abhorred by the Earth was 
sorcery, the malignant art of killing a person by eating his 
or her soul A convicted wizard or witch had to give a 

^ L . j>. 174. 
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goat and a fowl, or even a goat and a bull, which were 
sacrificed to the Earth in atonement of the horrid crime/ 

On the whole, among these tribes of Upper Senegal and Moiai 
the Ivory Coast the belief in the moral character of the great of^beTenn 
Earth deity appears to have exercised a powerful influence Earth 
in enforcing respect for human life, for private property, and 
for the sanctity of the marriage tie. 

The Ashantis of the Gold Coast regard the Sky and the Woishipof 
Earth as their two great deities. With their Sky-god, whose 
name is ^Nyame, we have already dealt.^ The worship of the among the 
Earth-goddess is less well known, perhaps because it is not ^ 
quite so obvious. No temple, no image is reared in her 
honour, but her power is none the less universally acknow- 
ledged. From the Earth, according to one of their most 
familiar myths, sprang some of the noblest of the Ashanti 
clans, for example the Oyoko, from whom the later Ashanti 
kings were descended. The Ashanti name for Earth is Asase 
Ya, that is, Old Mother Earth. The day dedicated to her 
worship was Thursday, and even now the Ashanti farmer 
will not till or break the soil on that day ; down to some 
thirty years ago a breach of the rule was punished with 
death ^ To this day the Ashanti farmer makes an offering 
to Old Mother Earth every year on the day when he begins 
to till his land. He goes to the field, taking with him a 
fowl and some mashed plantain or yam which his wife or 
sister has cooked for him. Arrived at the field where work 
is to begin, he wrings the fowl’s neck, and letting the blood 
drip on the mashed yam and the earth he speaks as follows : 

“ Grandfather So-and-so, you once came and hoed here and 
then you left it to me. You also Earth, Ya, on whose soil 
I am going to hoe, the yearly cycle has come round and 
I am going to cultivate ; when I work let a fruitful year 

come upon me, do not let the knife cut me, do not let a 

tree break and fall upon me, do not let a snake bite me.” 

He then cuts up the fowl and mixes the flesh with the yam. 

After that he throws portions of the mixture to the four 
points of the compass ; and some of the remains he places 

^ L. Coitroel * R. S. Rattray, (Oxford, 
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in a leaf and deposits on the spot where he stood in making 
the offering^ 

Eaith-gocis Among the inhabitants of the Northern Territories of 
among^the the Gold Coast there pievails a worship of the Earth like 
inhabitants which we have found characteristic of the inhabitants 

of the 

Noi thorn of Upper Senegal or the French Sudan, and the resemblance 
oA?ie Gold ^natural enough since, as I have already pointed out, the 
Coast boundary between the two countries is not racial but merely 
political, the same tribes being settled on both sides of it.“ 
While the natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast all recognize the existence of a great Sky-god or 
Supreme Being, whom they call Wuni, Weni, or We,® they 
in practice pay much more attention to the Gods of the 
Earth ; for, like the ancient Chinese, they have not risen 
to the geneial conception of a single Earth-god, the per- 
sonification of the whole earth, but believe in the existence 
of a great number of Earth-gods, each presiding over his 
own particular territory, like a human chief. For the most 
part every community possesses at least one Earth-god, and 
the names of the Earth-gods vary from place to place. 
Sacu*c 1 They are invisible, but abide in natural objects, such as 
SrEuuh- trees, rocks of large size or remarkable appearance, 

gods, and ponds , but clumps of trees arc their favourite homes. 
At Kanjaga, for example, there arc two such sacred gioves. 
One of them is a small cluster of fan palms surrounding 
a single tall one, all of them growing out of a white ants' 
nest. The other is a group of short, long-leaved raphia 
palms such as grow in the marshes of the Ashanti forest. 
This latter grove, situated in a small dale otherwise bare of 
trees, presents a sti iking appearance, all the moie .so because 
these palms are elsewhere unknown in the district. The 
piopitia- propitiation of the local Eaith-god is deemed of the utmost 
Kanh-Vod iniportance, for, were it neglected, famine would surely follow 
ndci the as a consequence of the wrath of the offended deity. Ilis 
righteous indignation is excited by the spilling of human 
dimes, blood on the ground, and by the commission of incest, 
bioodsLd for such acts are thought to pollute the soil. Even so 
and incest, seemingly trivial an act as the shooting of an arrow in 

^ R. S. Rattray, Ashanti, pp, 215 sq, Above, pp. 94 iq, 

3 Above, p, 9$, 
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anger suffices to distuib the equanimity of the sensitive 
deity. When such a deed has been done, or indeed anything 
untoward has happened, the particular Earth-god on whose 
domain the event took place must be appeased. The duty 
of making atonement devolves on the religious chief or 
priest who bears the title of tindana^ tengyona^ or tcngsoba, 
meaning literally in every case the Owner of the Land or 
Chief of the Eaith, as the coiresponding official is commonly 
designated in Upper Senegal. It is liis office to intercede 
between the people and the deity who gave them the land 
on which they live and the food which they eat. They say 
that no place is without its Chief of the Earth {tindana), and 
to this day, if people migrate into an uninhabited country 
in the hope of finding there a less niggardly soil than the one 
they have left behind them, they must obtain a grant of 
land from the Chief of the Earth who happens to be nearest 
to the new settlement As usual, the atonement takes the 
form of sacrifices, which are ordeied by the Chief of the 
Earth to be performed as the occasion arises. He also 
appoints the day when the new crops may be eaten by the 
community ; in short, he regulates all matters that concern 
the religion of the Earth-god.^ 

The requirements of the deity are revealed from time Sooth- 
to time by a soothsayer, who ascertains them by means 
certain magical stones, which he shakes out of a bag. The 
divine wishes announced by this form of soothsaying arc 
regularly gratified, or if not, so much the worse for the 
Chief of the Earth who is responsible for the omission. 

For example, the Chief of the Earth at Issa was informed by 
the soothsayer that his Earth-god desired a market to be 
re-established on the spot. The Chief delayed to comply 
with the divine injunction, and in consequence his son 
was badly mauled by a leopard as a warning to the Chief 
himself to be less dilatory in obeying the deity.“ Through 
the communication which the soothsayer thus maintains 
with the higher powers his sei vices are indispensable, not 
only in leligious matters but in the conduct of cveiyday 


^ A. W. Cudinall, 77 i(' Natives of A. W. Caidinall, IVic Natm's of 

the Noitheni f 'em tones of the inld the JNoitheni Tnn tones oj the Co/tt 
OwV (London, N 115-17,24 26. Coasts pp. 26, 30. 
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life ; practically nothing is done without consulting him ; 

the whole structure of society is in his hands. Yet the 

stones by which he works his wonders are neither rare nor 

beautiful : they are just hard, smooth stones which may be 

picked up anywhere in the fields. The natives believe that 

the stones have fallen from heaven, so they gather them and 

pile them on the ancestral graves, or rather on the little 

pyramids of mud which arc set up to serve as altars in the 

worship of the dead. But sceptical Europeans are of opinion 

that these piecious stones are simply disused hand-grinders.^ 

Worship of The Ewe-speaking people of Southern Togo, a province 

Ashanti, worship the I'.arth as a goddess 

among the under ihc name of Anyigba. One of the epithets applied 

spcahing goddess is Mother of the Little Children, for she it is 

people who bestows offspring on people. She also makes the yams * 
ofbouthein , i i 

Togo grow and trade to prosper , she gives good luck in 

hunting and victory in war. It is in her power, too, both 
to inflict and to heal sickne.ss and disease. One day of the 
week, named asiavugbc, is her rest-day or .sabbath ; there- 
fore on that day it is unlawful to hoe tlic ground, to dig 
yams, and to thrust a stake into the earth, because such acts 
are clearly calculated to disturb her divine rcpo.se, if not 
to do her bodily injury Anybody who hoes the ground 
Oaths by on her sabbath will surely die. When a man is accused 
theEaith. ^yrong and denies the accusation, 

he .smites the earth with his hand, [iraying that the Earth 
may kill him if he is not speaking the truth ; and if he 
is lying the Earth will .surely kill him, for she can 
distinguish between tiuth and falsehood and make the 
distinction manifest. She is seivcd by a priest whose 
office is hereditaiy, descending from father to son. The 
badges of the priest are two bells and a priestly cap 
woven of rushes.® If a man has sworn falsely by the ICarth, 
his sin must be expiated by the sacrifice of two fowls and 
a goat, which the priest offers to the goddess, killing them 
without the use of a knife.* 

' A. W. Car(lm.ill, The Native:, of $6 jy., 59 ; Die Rwe-Shunme 
the Nojtheni 7 'cr} Holies of the Go/d (IJcilm, 1006). p. 716. 

Coa^t, 

® J. Spieth, Die der Kweer ^ |f. Spicth, /he J/weef 

tJt Snd^Tofio (Leipzig, 1911), pp. pp. 62 if/ 
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When a wife is childless she goes with her husband Wife’s 
to the priest of the Earth. Her husband gives the priest 
palm-wine, two hen’s eggs, some tobacco, and four strings goddess for 
of cowries, and begs him to pray the goddess to cause his ^ ^ 
wife to conceive. The priest takes a little of the wine, 
names the goddess, gives the woman a chicken in her hand, 
and prays, saying, ‘‘ This woman sa3’'s she would like to 
have a child, and if she gets one she will come again and 
thank thee’\ Thereupon her husband says to the goddess, 

‘‘ I have made over my wife to thee, that thou mayest give 
her a child, which she shall bear. If she gets a child, I will 
come again and thank thee.” The priest now commands 
the husband to inquire of his wife at home whether she has 
been guilty of any secret sin ; for should she have sinned 
and not confess her fault before putting her hand in the 
sacrificial vessel of the goddess, she would surely die. If 
the wife agrees, she draws water next morning, and she and 
her husband go with the water to the priest. To him the 
woman confesses her secret sins. If she hides anything, 
she will surely die. After her confession the priest pours 
holy water into a vessel of the goddess, and causing the 
woman to kneel down pours the water over her. In the 
vessel are palm -kernels and pebbles, which consecrate 
the water. Then the priest withdraws, and the woman 
bathes in water taken from the holy vessel. After that the 
priest binds round the woman’s neck a cord made of the 
bark of the raphia palm, with two cowries fastened to 
the end. The cord signifies that the woman has been made 
over to the goddess. Twice a week, during the time that 
she is gone with child, the woman must biing maizc-mcal 
to the priest in order that he may feed the goddess with it. 

This the woman must do down to the day of her delivery. 

When her child is born and the navel string has fallen off, 
the mother brings the infant to the priest, who prays over it, 
bathes it, and ties a cord of raphia-palm bark about its neck. 

If the child thrives, the mother bathes it twice a week (on 
asianiigbc and domesigbe) with water drawn from the holy 
vessel of the goddess. If the child is a girl, .she will after- 
wards wash herself with water from the holy vessel If the 
child is a boy, he will afterwards buy palm-wine for the 
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priest, work on the priest’s field, and run errands for him 
to the neighbouring towns.^ 

The place The place of sacrifice is a great mound of earth in which 

ofsaciifice quills of a porcupine and the feathers of a certain bird 

{aklamd) are inserted. On this mound fowls aic saciificed 
to the goddess.*^ 

Oifciin^rsto When the time has come for planting the yams, all the 
croddels^* bring each a piece of seed-yam to the priest of the 

at the Earth. The women give mai/e, earth-nuts, and cotton-seeds. 

week called doniesigbt\ which, as we have 
seen, is the .sabbath of the goddess, these gifts are brought 
to the priest. They are cairied to the sanctuaiy in the 
forest, the seed-yams on three great wooden plates, and the 
maize, nuts, and cotton-seed in a basket ; and on arriving at 
the holy place they arc .set down on the caith. When the 
people have returned home, the priest casts up two mounds 
of earth and plants the seed-yams in them After that he 
gives notice that any one who pleases may plant his yam.s.^ 
oifetitiRsto At the annual festival of the new yams all the chiefs 
l^oddess n't offering of two yams apiece to the priest of the 

the festival Earth To these offerings he adds his own, and carries 

of the new whole to the house of the goddess, whcie he prays, 
saying, To-day the life-yam has come into the town. Here 
i.s thy portion. Take and cat it. Thou must eat before we 
cat. May no man who cats yams to-day .suffer pain.^^ There 
in the house of the goddess the yams are left, and the priest 
returns home. Arrived there, he cooks .some (^f the new 
yams, mixes them with oil, and strews them all about his 
house and courtyard. When he has done so, everybody is 
free to eat the new yams.** 


Offuiiiiffs In time of long drought the servants of the chiefs go 
about the town catching fowls. When they have caught 
Eauh- about a .score, they bring them to tlic hou.sc of the Karth- 

ioi lain 1 J. Spieth, Die Religion der Eweei Hos of Togo the to whom 

in Sud- 7 ogo, p. 58. the new yanm are offered js a male 


^ J. Spieth, Die Redgion dn Rweei 
in Siid^yogOi pp, 58 .w/ , 59 St/. 

J. H])ielh, Die Religion der liwccr 
in Sud’-Togo^ p. 60, 

f. Spieth, Die Reiigion der Jtweer 
in Sndo-7'ogOt p. 60. Among the 


god named Aghasia, Sec J. Spieth, 
Jhe Kive’Siiimnu\ pp. 304-310, 340; 
7 'he Go/den Rongii^ Part V. S/)iriD oj 
the Corn and of the IViU^ ii. 58-62, 
In a player to Aghasiu the priest ad- 
dresses him as “Our Kather” (J. 
Spieth, Die Bwe^Stammo^ p. 308) . 
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goddess on her sabbath {domesigbe). There the priest prays 
over the fowls, saying, ‘‘ Because it rains no more, the elders 
have stolen these fowls for thee. Grant therefore that the 
ram again falls on the crops and not upon men.” In thus 
praying the priest holds up a cock and a hen. After the 
prayer he kills them both by dashing them on the ground 
The flesh of the birds is then cooked and eaten, and at the 
conclusion of the meal the worshippeis diink palm-wine.^ 

When the chiefs hear that an infectious disease is raging, oficimgs 
they go together to the priest of the Earth. He piays, 
saying, “We have heard that an evil disease is raging. Let Eauh- 
it not come to us If thou wilt hinder it from coming to us 

. ° to awit 

we Will give thee a goat. Next morning the whole town is diseaic 
swept and the sweepings are carried outside the walls. On the 
third day all the fires in the whole town must be extinguished, 
and the ashes are carried out of the town by women on 
broken wooden plates. The chiefs take thick clubs, wrapt 
in creepers, fasten a toad and the fruit of the calabash-tree 
to a fresh palm-leaf, and going out into the fore.st throw 
away the leaf and its contents. On their return fires may 
again be lit in the town.*'^ 

On the outbreak of war the chiefs gather to the priest of OffiTinss 
the Earth, and he prays to the Earth, saying, for example, 

“ The men of Agate are about to go to war. If nobody on Kanii- 
our side falls, we will give thee a goat.” Then the warriprs um.'of«ar. 
take a white fowl, go out into the street, hold up the bird, 
and pray, saying, “To-day thy childien are about to go to 
war and have made a sign for themselves. Therefore be 
round about them, and if none of us falls in the war, we will 
come and thank thee.” After praying thus each man plucks 
a feather of the white fowl and fastens it to his gun. The 
servants of the chiefs kill the fowl and cat it, after which the 
warriors march away to the battle." 

We have seen that the Bafioti of I^oango believe in a woiship'of 
great deity named Zambi or Nsambi, who created men but, 

^ god Mkissi 

1 J. Spieth, Die ReUsiion ler liweer of the new yam.s. See J. Spicth, Die 

p. 60. ^ ^ Hwe^SUimme, pp. 305-307; among the 

^ J. Spicth, Die Religion der Eweer (Mit Bough, Tart VI. TheStaJagoal, Hahoti of 
in Sud-Togo,^^, 60 Among tlic pp. 134-136. Loango. 

Hos of Togo a similar ceremony is, ^ J. Spieth, Die Religion tki Eweer 
annually peiformed before the eating in SttdH'ogo, p. 6 1. 
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wearied by their importunity, retired from earth to heaven, 
where he now dwells aloof from human affairs and occupies 
himself but little with the weal and woe of his creatures.^ 
However, they think that at his departure to a higher sphere 
the deity did not leave this lower world entirely forlorn. He 
cither left behind him or sent down from above a certain 
being named Mkissi nssi or Bunssi, whose name and attributes 
appear to mark him out as an earth-god, though the native 
opinions about him are various and conflicting. His name 
Mkissi nssi is compounded of mkissi, “ magic ”, and nssi, 
“earth”; so that liteially it signifies “Magic-earth”. His 
other name Bunssi is sometimes explained as meaning 
mama ma nssi, that is, “Mother Earth”, from mama, 
“ mother ”, and nssi, “ earth ”. He or she appears to be 
an embodiment of the earth viewed in its productive and 
fcitilizing aspect. Like Nsambi himself, he is invisible and 
intangible ; but, unlike Nsambi, he dwells in the earth 
and comes up occasionally to the surface, especially at places 
where in former times public fires were maintained on behalf 
of the Statc.'^ His function is to look after the welfare of all 
that dwell on Nsambi’s earth, particularly to regulate the 
fertility of the ground and the distribution of rain. This he 
does chiefly by requiring the strict maintenance of the sacred 
taboos {china), which are nothing but the commands and pro- 
hibitions issued by the great god Nsambi himself. Breaches 
of these ordinances bring down misfortunes either on the 
guilty district or on the whole country, and for the sake of 
the general weal they must be punished and expiated. 
Closely connected with these beliefs are the notions of the 
holiness of the earth and the importance of its fertility, 
which, for an agricultural people like the Bafioti, is an 
essential condition of life.® 

Native The native opinions about the Earth-god Mkissi nssi or 

M*to°he have seen, various and conflicting. The 

&ith-god. old orthodox opinion would seem to be that he is one and 
all powerful and everywhere the same ; but others hold that 
there are many independent Earth-gods differing from each 

* Above, pp. 1 36 sfg. pp. 276 nj. 

2 E Pechaul-Loesche, Vie Loango- 2 p;. rechuel-Loesche, Die Loango- 
Expedition, iti. 2 (Stuttgart, 1907), Expedition, ui. 2, p. 277. 
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other in power, and that every district has its own particular 
Earth-god, each with his own special name. Some believe 
that the Earth-god was established by the gieat god Nsambi, 
others say that he has nothing to do with Nsambi. Some 
think that he no longer exists or at least is no longer 
active, that like Nsambi he has retired from business and 
withdrawn into the depths of the earth or somewhere else 
far away.^ 

In the old days, when native kings reigned in Loango, The 
the sanctuaries of the Earth-god were also the places where 
the king’s sacred fires burned perpetually. Such spots are Earth-god 
still well remembered by the people, who will not pass them 
by without doing them leverence,^ At the present day the 
sanctuaries of the Earth-god are found either in the forest 
remote from dwellings or in the villages, sometimes sur- 
rounded by a clump of trees, sometimes standing on the 
edge of a thicket They all contain a building of some 
sort, varying from a solitary and much weathered hut to a 
more elaborate structure in which a number of fetish-men or 
magicians may be lodged. The materials used in their con- 
struction are largely papyrus stems and palm branches ; the 
wooden posts and beams are often carved and painted red 
and black ; the walls, made of slim papyrus stems set close 
together, are sometimes decorated with graceful patterns 
formed by dark stalks of plants or creepers, which arc 
woven in and out of the papyrus stems so as to produce the 
effect of embroidery. The simplest form of sanctuary con- 
sists of a square or oblong hut, closed on all sides and built 
on a floor of beaten earth. In a single place Dr, Pcchuel- 
Loesche saw a circular hut, open on all sides, with a thatched 
conical roof supported on seven round wooden pillars. The 
existence of such a round hut, dedicated to the Earth-god 
Bunssi, is all the more remarkable because the nearest round 
huts are said to be situated far to the north in the Camcroons 
mountains.^ 

The sanctuaries of the Earth-god are characterized by Simplicity 
great simplicity. No sacred animals are kept in them, and 

ftricSt 

^ E. Pechul 4 -Loesche, Die Loaugo- Exledtitotif ui* 3, pp, 278, 381, 

ExpediUou, ni, 3, pp. 378, 279, 3 E. Fechucl-LocHchc, Die Loattgo 

2 E, Pechucl-Locftchc, Die Loango- Jij^pediiion^ iii. 2, pp, 283-384, 
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The piiest 
of the 
Eai th-god 


Piayeis to 
the Earth- 
God for 
lam. 


Other occa- 
sions of 
consulting 
the priest 


no bloody sacrifices are oflfered ; no one may hunt in the 
neighbourhood. At the entrance of some, but not all, of the 
huts, an antelope horn or a leaden funnel is stuck in the 
ground as a receptacle for the palm-wine or rum which 
worshippers offer to the Earth-god.^ 

The priest who is charged with the guardianship of the 
sanctuary and with the performance of all rites at it must be 
a man of sound and unblemished body who has never shed 
blood. He receives no regular salary, but is maintained by 
the offerings of the faitliful, for whom he performs the offices 
of religion. He has no official costume and no official dwell- 
ing , he resides in the village, and for days or weeks to- 
gether may not go near the sanctuary of which he has charge. 
None but he may enter the holy building: he must celebrate 
the rites between sunrise and sunset : he must have fasted 
and abstained from women since the evening before. How- 
ever, these rules are said to be now not everywhere strictly 
observed. From a variety of indications it is inferred that 
in the regal period the priests of the Earth-god were trained 
smiths and workers in metal. Nothing is known of stone 
tools in Loango. When the priest enters the holy house 
and shuts the door behind him to convey the petition of the 
woishipperto the deity, he rings an iron hand-bell, which, like 
all his piiestly furniture, must be of native workmanship.**^ 

In time of , severe drought the people go on pilgrimage 
to one of these sanctuaries to pray for rain. Arrived at the 
holy place they take up position on three sides of a square 
facing towards the house of the god, and wait in silence till 
the sun rises. Then they all begin to pray in a loud voice, 
their prayer being accompanied by the beating of drums and 
the blowing of horns, while the priest is officiating and ring- 
ing his bell in the house So it goes on without a break till 
sunset, or until the people, who must be fasting, are com- 
pletely exhausted. Such assemblies are said in times of 
great distress to have numbered many thousands ® 

Different and more complicated aic the rites of the 
sanctuary when the pilgrims come to ask for help in their 

1 E. Pechuel-Loesche, /Re /.oango- Expedition^ iii. 2, p]>. 285-287. 
Expedition^ iii. 2, p. 284. E. Pechucl-Loeschc, J/ie Loan^iio- 

E. Pechuel-LoeSiChe, /Re Loango- Expedition^ 111. 2, pp. 288 <iq. 
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private affairs or to do penance for sins which they have 
committed by breaking taboos. The occasions which induce 
them thus to go on pilgrimage may be long-continued sick- 
ness, or inexplicable misfortunes, or the fear of coming evils. 

The priest consoles and encourages the sick, the dejected, 
and the sinful by a variety of antics, clashing iron instru- 
ments of antique patterns or scraping the rust off them into 
water, cutting capers and prancing round the pilgrims, puffing 
at them, stroking them, painting red, yellow, and white lines, 
dots, and circles on their bodies, or setting vessels full of 
water on their heads and observing the ways in which the water 
overflows. Finally, he assures them that all is now well and 
dismisses them with advice for their conduct in the future ^ 

Among the sins which in the native opinion arc fraught iViiaiici* 
with serious consequences arc sexual offences, and the guilty 
couple must do penance at a sanctuaiy of the ICarth-god. They -it tin* 
must fast from meat and drink for twenty-four hour.s, then 
appear at sunrise at the holy place, their bodies clean shaven 
and smeared with charcoal, their heads and shoulders sprinkled 
with ashes. They bring two new mats and a pair of un- 
blemished fowls, which must be cither pure white or pure 
black in colour ; the man brings the hen, and the woman 
the cock. The mats are unrolled before the door of the hut, 
and the sinners take their stand on them, while the priest 
with a piece of iron traces a circle about them on the ground. 

Next he tethers the cock to the ankle of the woman and the 
hen to the ankle of the man, but .so that the fowls can 
approach each other, for from the behaviour of the birds one 
to the other omens are said to be diawn as to the future 
weal or woe of the guilty pair. The sinners now make 
their confession in a low voice, and the priest afterwards 
repeats it in the holy hut, tinging his bell at the same time. 

The ceremony of confession is repeated thrice, at .sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset. All that time, till darkness falls, the 
pair must stand silent and motionless, exposed to the jeers, 
the witticisms, and the reproaches of passers-by or of the 
villagers who have gathered to witness their penance. It is 
related that on one such occasion the woman, unable to bear 
the shame of the exposure, fled from the spot, but the angry 
^ E. Pechul'l-Loesche, Die Loan^o-Rxpedttwn ^ iii, 2, p, 289. ' 
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crowd pursued and killed her, and then put her paramour 
also to death.^ 

Punfica- Many of these penitents are said to be obliged to appear 
tion of sanctuary for three days in three successive months, 

after full moon, and to creep on all fours or to hop on one 
leg thrice round the holy hut And by way of cleansing 
them from their sin earth is thrown on them, dust is puffed 
at them, and they are sprinkled with rust scraped from 
a sacred implement of iron. Other modes of purification 
are sprinkling the sinners with salt water and forcing them 
to leap over wisps of burning grass. It is probable that the 
rites of penance vary with the nature and gravity of the 
Why misdemeanour.^ The reason of the extreme seriousness 
Climes aie which the natives of Loango regard bleaches of sexual 
deemed morality is that such offences are supposed by them to blight 
gtave. fertility of the earth, especially by stopping the rainfall ® 

Similar notions prevail and lead to similar practices in other 
parts of Africa. Thus among the Chagga of Mount Kili- 
manjaro almost the most heinous ciime was deemed sexual 
intercourse between a girl and an uncircumcised lad, because 
such an offence was thought to bring misfortune on the land. 
Hence, if the girl was got with child, the guilty pair were 
laid one on the top of the other and staked to the ground. 
This was done above or below the cultivated land, and the 
corpses were left unburied.^ 

Hunters In Loango hunters are expected to bring to the priest 

hea£ oT Earth-god the fresh heads of the animals which they 

game to the have killed, along with the tongues. The flesh is eaten at 
Eaith-god. sanctuary, and the priest adds the skull to the heap 
of mouldering skulls and bones which gradually accumulates 
at the holy place. The reason alleged for the custom is 
that the animals live on the products of the earth. A 
hunter who omits to bring a fresh head of game to the 
sanctuary of the Earth -god is bound, according to the 
priests, to do penance for the omission ; for they say that 
by his negligence he has injured the earth and lost his luck 

^ E. Pcchuel-Loesche, Die Loango- Second Edition (London, 1913), pp. 
Expedition^ iii. 2, pp. 290 eq, 54 sqq. 

2 E. Pechuel-Loesche, Die Loango- 

Expedition^ iii, 2, pp. 291 ^ Ch, Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its 

3 J. G. Frazer, PsyMs Task^ People (London, 1924), p. 296, 
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in the chase.^ It might natutally be thought that the fitst- 
fruits of the ground would be offered at the sanctuaries of 
the Earth-god, but there is no strict rule on the subject, 
and such offerings are said to be few in number and small 
in quantity." 


The Baganda, the once powerful nation who give their Woi&hip of 
name to the Uganda Protectorate, used to worship an Eaith- 
god whom they called Kitaka. He had a temple in among ihc 
Busiro, where his will was interpreted by a prophet. When 
the king contemplated putting to death people who had 
been condemned by the other gods, he would often send 
to Kitaka and ask him to destroy the ghosts of the doomed 
men. Speaking in the name of Kitaka, the prophet under- 
took to destroy both their bodies and their spiiits, so that 
their ghosts could not return to harm the king. Kitaka was 
consulted by women when they wished to ensure the fertility 
of a garden which they had just laid out ; moreover, prayers 
and offerings were addressed to him in mder that the land 
might yield abundant crops.'*^ 

But the Baganda also believed in another Kaith-god MusIsi. 
named Musisi, whom they held to be resj)onsiblc for earth- 
quakes. He had his temple on one of the Sesc Islands inofth(‘ 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, but he was believed to dwell in the 
centre of the earth and to cause earthquakes when he moved 
about At such times anybody who had fetishes at hand 
patted them and asked the god to keep quiet ; pregnant 
women patted their stomachs to prevent the god fiom taking 
either their own life or that of their unborn child; othcr.s 
raised a shrill cry to remind the deity of their existence and 
to induce him to remain still. He was not a god who was 


much consulted by the people, but they made him gifts lest 
he should be angry and disturb the earth by his movements.'* 


In the central district of Busoga, the country which Worship oi 
adjoins the territory of the Baganda on the cast, the Earth- Kuaka 
god Kitaka is believed to be the cause of earthquakes, tiu* 
The Basoga think that the god is present in the form of a 


^ E. Pecliuel-Loesche, D/e Loan^^o- ^ ], Ro«!Coe, 7 7 ie Ragam/a {Lmdotif 
Expedition, iii. 2, pp. 291 $q, I 9 II)> PP* 3^2 

2 E. Pcchuel-Loesche, Du Loango- ^ J. Koscoe, The Baganda, pp. 
Expedition, iii. 2, p. 292. 313 iv/. 
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great stone or rock. Accordingly they build a shrine beside 
the rock to receive offerings, and they go thither to pray to 
the deity. Sometimes men disappear from the district and 
are said to have been spirited away by the god. Fowls and 
goats are sacrificed at the rock ; the blood is poured out on 
the ground beside the shrine, and the head of the victim is 
buried close by. The worshippers cook and eat the meat in 
the vicinity of the rock.^ 

How the The Basoga say that sometimes Kitaka journeys through 
Eaith- causes the eaith to quake on his passage. He 

quake god x o 

Kitaka IS always followed by another god named Kibaho, who is 
Through feared, because plague or sickness of some kind 

Busoga usually dogs his steps, unless it can be averted. So when 

^Ulster ^ tremor of the earth betrays the passage of Kitaka, the 

follower medicine-men set to work to ward off the evil which his 
Kibaho follower might bring in his train They say that Kitaka 
passes from Mount Elgon to Lake Kyoga ; hence when an 
earthquake is felt they call on the people to cut a path for 
the god Kibaho, in order that he may pass by as swiftly as 
possible So in each district the people cut down the grass 
and shrubs and smooth a road some ten feet wide, while 
others bring food and place it at the boundary of their land 
to be carried on by the inhabitants of the next district. 
This road is said to expedite the god and to carry him 
through to Lake Kyoga without doing any harm. The 
people of the next district take up the work and pass on the 
victuals to their boundary ; and in this manner the path is 
made and the food carried on, with additions from each 
district, until the shore of Lake Kyoga is reached. There a 
canoe is ready, and the food is put into it and rowed to an 
island, where a priest takes the food and offers it to the god 
by scattering it upon the water. This offering averts the 
plague and death that otherwise would almost certainly have 


attended the passage of the Earthquake-god Kitaka and his 
B ii f fth follower.^ 

Banyan- Among the Banyankole, a pastoral people whose 
The^Earth adjoins that of the Baganda on the south-west, 

quake gods the Earthquake - god was originally known as Omusisi, a 
Omusisi 


and 1 J. Roscoe, The Northern BanUt. ^ J. Koscoe, The Northern Bantu, 

Nabinge. (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 250 p. 251. 
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name which is clearly identical with Musisi, the appellation 
of the Earthquake-god among the Baganda. But of late 
years some people among the Banyankole have claimed 
to be the prophets of another Earthquake - god called 
Nabinge. These prophets or priests built a hut and hung 
about in it things that rattled when they were shaken. So 
when anybody came to consult the oracle the priests made a 
noise like the rumbling of an earthquake and shook the hut 
till it seemed to be falling down. This so terrified the 
applicants that they willingly made offeiings to the priests 
in order to avert the threatened danger.^ 

The worship of this Earthquake-god Nabinge has in Wor&hipof 
recent years spread also among the Bakyiga, a large tribe 
of the Bantu stock who inhabit the mountainous region Xabmfjo 
called Kigezi to the east of Lake Edward. They arc a 
wild and truculent people, who set little value on human 
life ,and in their mountain fastnesses long maintained their 
independence against all comers. The country inhabited 
by these savages, with its wonderful mountain scenery, its 
tropical luxuriance of vegetation, its dashing watei falls and 
calm lakes spangled with water-lilies and embosomed in 
forests of grand timber, is said to be the most beautiful in 
Eastern Africa,^ Like the Basoga, tlie Bakyiga as.sociatc 
the outbreak of plague or other sickness with the Earth- 
quake-god and think that on such occasions it is neces- 
sary to appease his wrath. So the headman of the village 
builds a shrine and calls upon the people to bring offeiings 
of goats and sheep, which, according to their number, arc 
exchanged for a cow or cows. One cow is .sacrificed, and the 
blood, heart, and liver are the portion of the deity ; the blood 
is allowed to run on the ground, while the heart and liver arc 
placed in the shrine. Some of the meat is cooked and eaten 
on the spot, and the people carry the rest to their homes.® 

On the eastern slope of the great Luenzori range, ofit'unifMo 
between Lake Edward and Lake Albert, there arc at various 

, , at (‘artn- 

places boiling springs, where the native.s have long been quakes, 
accustomed to take vapour baths a.s a cure for fever or 

^ j, Ros>coe, Bu/ijyaftM {Crni-' J. Roscoc, Ri\iresn ((kirn* 
biiclge, 1923), p. 25. bridge, 1924), pp, 162 st/, 

® J. Ruscoe, The p. 166. 
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rheumatism. At one place the bubbling of the water under 
a rock can be both heard and felt ; the people say that 
a rock-spirit dwells there and makes his presence known by 
this noise. They used to make offerings here whenever a 
severe shock of earthquake was felt These shocks are 
frequent and sometimes severe.^ 

The natives of Kiziba, a district to the west of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, believe in the existence of an Eaith-spirit 
called Irungu, who, at the bidding of the Supreme Being 
Rugaba or of a powerful spirit named Wamara, fashioned 
the earth, the mountains, and the woods, and peopled them 
with animals. For the use of this Earth -spirit every 
householder builds two miniature huts of grass or sticks 
to right and left of the doorway of his own hut ; in 
shape the little huts resemble the big one ; their doors must 
face in the same direction. In each of the tiny huts is 
placed a potsherd with an offering of bananas for the spirit. 
Irungu presides not only over the house but also over the 
forest trees that grow on the edge of the banana groves, also 
over any rivers that may flow there, and over the birds. It 
is especially necessary to propitiate him when one of his 
creatures, the wild animals, has been killed either in the 
chase or by accident. All who have been concerned in the 
slaughter, sometimes amounting to hundreds of men, assemble 
before the house of the Earth-spirit, with the dead animal 
lying in their midst. The priest comes forth with the 
severed bloom of a banana-cluster in his hand. This he 
cuts in two with a knife, inserts wood of various sorts 
between the halves, and then presses the whole together. 
After that he kills a fowl, sticks it on a spit with the banana- 
bloom, carries it into the hut of the Earth-spirit, and there 
roasts it. As soon as they perceive the smell of the roast 
fowl the hunters form in line, and, preceded by the priest, 
stride over the dead game. Thus the anger of the Earth- 
spirit at the slaughter of his creature is appeased. Such an 
expiatory rite is called by a name which means healing ” 
{kutamha)} 


^ |. Roscoe, The Soul of Central Leute (Stuttgart, 1910), pp. 126, 

Africa (London, etc., 1922), p. 124. 127 sq,, with the illusUation on p. 

2 H. Rehse. Kiziba^ Land mid 12k 



CHAPTER XI 


THE WORSHIP OF EARTH IN AMERTCA 

Manv of the American Indians appear to have personified The Enrth 
the Earth as their mother and to have supposed that their 
first ancestors issued from it as a child from the womb, hy the 
Thus with regard to the Lenni Lenape or Delaware 
Indians, who formerly inhabited Pennsylvania, we are 
informed by an old observer that “the Indians consider 
the earth as their universal mother. They believe that they ni-iiefofthc 
were created within its bosom, where for a long time they 
had their abode, before they came to live on its surface, that then 
They say that the great, good, and all powerful Spirit, when 
he created them, undoubtedly meant at a proper time to putfiomthe 
them in the enjoyment of all the good things which he had 
prepared for them upon the earth, but he wisely ordained 
that their first stage of e.xistcnce .should be within it, as the 
infant is formed and takes its first growth in the womb of its 
natural mother. . . . The I ndian mythologists are not agreed 
as to the form under which they existed while in the bowels 
of the earth. Some assort that they lived there in the human 
shape, while others, with greater consistency, contend that 
their existence was in the form of certain terrestrial animals, 
such as the ground-hog, the rabbit, and the tortoi.se.” ' 

Beliefs of the same sort prevailed also among the similar 
Iroquois, as we learn from the evidence of a Mohawk chief a,,, 
which was taken down in January 1743 by the Rev. iro'iuoi’- 
Christopher Pyrlaeus. It runs as follows : 

> Rev. John I lecUeweldcT, “An neighlmiing States”, Z'wijar/jVsj ij/" 

Account of the History, Manners, anti the Itutorical and Liiermy Committee 
Customs of the Indian Nations who of the American /‘hilosoyhical Society, 
once inhabited I’cnnsylvama and the i. (1’biladelphia, 1819) PI'- *4* r?- 
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“ Tradition, That they had dwelt in the earth where it 
was dark and where no sun did shine. That though they 
followed hunting, they ate mice, which they caught with 
their hands. That Ganawagahha (one of them) having 
accidentally found a hole to get out of the earth at, he went 
out, and that in walking about on the earth he found a deer, 
which he took back with him, and that both on account of 
the meat tasting so very good, and the favourable description 
he had given them of the country above and on the earth, 
their mother concluded it best for them all to come out ; 
that accordingly they did so, and immediately set about 
planting corn, etc. That, however, the Nocharauorsul^ that 
is, the grotind hog^ would not come out, but had remained in 
the ground as before.’^ ^ 

The Ottawa Indians, a branch of the great Algonkin 
family, believed that a certain being, whom they called 
Na-na-bush, created the ground in obedience to the commands 
of the Great Spirit, and further that, as a benevolent inter- 
cessor between the Supreme Being and mankind, he procured 
the creation of the animals, in order that their flesh might 
serve men as food and their skins as raiment. He also sent 
down roots and medicines of sovereign power to heal the 
sicknesses of mankind and in times of hunger to enable them 
to kill the wild beasts. All these things, destined for the 
benefit of the human race, were committed to the care of 
Me-suk-kum-mik 0-Kwi, or the Earth, the Great-grand- 
mother of All ; and in order that men and women should 
never call upon her in vain, the Old Woman was directed to 
remain constantly at home in her lodge. Hence it is that 
good Indians never dig up the roots of which their medicines 
are made without at the same time depositing in the earth 
something as an offering to Me-suk-kum-mik 0-Kwi. They 
also sing to her the songs in which they relate the creation 
of the earth and animals and all other good things by 
Na-na-bush.^ 

1 Quoted by J. Heckewelder, «/. • (London, X830), pp 192 '<7. That 

pp. 243 iy The Mohawks were a the Indians among whom Tanner lived 
tribe of Iioquois : then pioper name as a ca])tive were Ottawas appeals 
was Caniengas. to follow fiom his statement (p. 36) 

2 Narrative of the Captivity and that his captor was a kinsman of 
Adventurer of fohn Tamter, prepared Net-no-kwa, the principal chief of the 
for the pi ess by Edwin James, M.D. Otlawwaws (Ottawas). 
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The Winnebagos, an Indian tribe of the Siouan stock, Rchof of 
similarly look upon the earth as a goddess She is indeed 
one of the most ancient deities of the tribe, and appears as an^.uth- 
the Grandmother in some of their oldest myths. Offerings ‘^htnrth<‘y 
are made to her at the various ceremonies, particularly at call Ginnci- 
the medicine-dance and the war-bundle feast. However, in 
the myths she is represented as a being nowise interested in 
furthering the welfare of mankind ; on the contrary, she is 
spoken of as the sister of those bad spirits who are bent on 
destroying the human race.’ She is generally known either 
as Earth {inand) or simply as Grandmother [Jmmkdy Her 
connexions are almost exclusively with peace. She played 
a far greater part in the earlier than in the later phases of 
Winnebago religion, and she figures prominently in the 
stories of transformation, in which her grandson the Hare is 
also an important personage. In the myths which are told to 
explain the origin of rites her character is changed from that 
of a somewhat indifferent, and at times hostile, deity to that 
of a beneficent all-loving Mother-earth.“ 

The following are specimens of Winnebago prayers Winm*- 
addressed to the Eaith-goddess at what arc called war- , 

^ pinyt^isto 

bundle feasts. Thus after offering tobacco, with prayers, tothrRuth- 
the Moon and the Morning Star, the officiant prays as 
follows *‘To you, grandmother, the Earth, do we offer 
tobacco also. We pray for victory in war, and for all the 
medicines that arc necessary to attain it, so that wc may 
bind ourselves with medicine ; that wc may use the flowers 
of the earth for paint — all that is red and all that is blue — 
this we ask of you. Should there be anything better, wc 
ask that you arrange it so that wc obtain it. Tobacco and 
corn for food do wc offer to you, and should you need more 
tobacco we will send it along. Here it is.’*^ 

Again, on a similar occasion, the officiant prays, saying, 

“You who arc our grandmother, Earth, you blessed grand- 
father Djobcnaegiwicxga with life and war powers. As far 
as you extend, that far, 0 grandmother, do wc spread out 
for you tobacco and food and mocas.sins. Here is the 

^ r, K.idin, ‘*Thc Wiunelwf^o J923), p. 286. 

Thi)iy-\eventh Re/joii oj the ® I'. RaditJ, op. dl pp. 440 r//. 

JUireau oj Eihftoio^iiy (WtiSix* R, Uadin, op, cii* p, 536, 
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tobacco. Here in the fire shall I place tobacco ; and food 
and offerings of buckskin will we send to you at all times. 
You will always accept them, grandfather said, it is said, so 
that our clansmen may travel in a straight path of war and 
life.’’ ' 

Worship ot The Cheyenne Indians, a tribe of the western plains who 
among the belong to the Algonkin stock, say that there is a principal 
nidiaiis”^ god named Heammawihio, who lives up aloft, and that there 
is also a god called Ahk tun o wihio, who lives under the 
ground. Both deities are beneficent, and they possess like 
powers. Next after Heammawihio, we are informed, “ the 
power of the earth is named in prayer. It is implored to 
make everything grow which we eat, so that we may live ; 
to make the water flow, that we may drink , to keep the 
ground firm, that we may live and walk on it ; to make 
grow those plants and herbs that we use to heal ourselves 
when we are sick ; and to cause to grow also the grass on 
which the animals feed” Such reverence for the eaith is 
general among the western Indians.^ On this subject, the 
same writer, Mr. G. B. Grinnell, whose acquaintance with the 
western Indians extends over half a century, tells us that 

the almost universal reverence of the Indians for the earth 
is interesting in connection with their feeling about the 
ownership of land. The earth is regarded as sacred, often it 
is called the * mother ’, and it appears to rank second among 
the gods. A sacrifice of food is held up first to the sky and 
then is deposited on the earth, and perhaps rubbed into the 
soil. The first smoke is directed to the sky, the second to 
the earth, and then those to the four directions in order. 
Other sacrifices are commonly held up first to the sky, and 
then are held toward the earth. Before beginning to perform 
any sacred office, the priest or doctor holds his hands first 
towards the sky, and then rubs them on the ground. ^ It is 
by the earth ’, they say, ‘ that we live. Without it we could 
not exist. It nourishes and supports us. From it grow 
the fruits that we eat, and the grass that sustains the 
animals whose flesh we live on ; from it come forth, and 
over its surface run, the waters which we drink. We 

1 P. Radin, oJ>. at, p 5 ^ 1 5 com- ® G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne 
pare id, pp, 449, 459, 469, Indtam (New Haven, 1923), 11. 88, 89. 
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walk on it, and unless it is firm and steadfast we cannot 
live/ ^ 

The Klamath Indians of south-western Oregon regard Pcisom- 
the Eaith as a mysterious, shadowy power of incalculable 
energies and influences, rather mischievous and wicked than the 
beneficial to mankind. They ascribe anger and other 
passions to it, but their personification of it has not advanced 
beyond a rudimentary stage. In the many tales which 
they tell about the Earth, that mysterious power nowhere 
appears as an active deity.^*^ An Indian prophet who 
announced his mission at Priest Rapids, on the Middle 
Columbia River, dissuaded his numerous followers from 
tilling the ground, alleging as his reason that it is a sin to 
wound or cut, tear up or scratch our common mother by 
agricultural pursuits ; she will avenge herself on the whites 
and on the Indians following their example by opening her 
bosom and engulfing such malefactors for their misdeeds 

The Zufiis of New Mexico speak of the hearth Mother Woishipoi 
{Awitelm Tsitd) as the source of all man^s food, both vege- 
table and animal.^ In all the poetic conceptions of the tin* 
Zufiis one great object is said to be paramount, and that is 
food to support the life of man. Thus they pray, saying, 

“ May the rain-makers water the Earth Mother that she may 
be made beautiful to look upon. May the rain-makers 
water the Earth Mother that she may become fruitful and give 
to her children and to all the world the fruits of her being, 
that we may have food in abundance. May the Sun Father 
embrace our Earth Mother that she may become fruitful, 
that food may be bountiful [plentiful], and that our children 
may live the span of life, not die, but sleep to awake with 
their gods.'' ^ 


At a ceremony of the 
Earth-goddess is represented 

^ G. B. Gimnell, ‘‘Tenure of land 
among the Indians’’, Amentati Anthro- 
pologist, ix. (1907) p. 3, note K 

^ A, S. Galschet, The Klamath 
Indians of Southwestern Oregon (Wash- 
ington, 1890), p. xci {Contributions 
to North Ameritan Ethnolo^v, vol. ii. 
Part I.). 

^ A. S. Galschet, op^ dt, p, xcii. 


Hopi Indians of Arizona the The kbi th- 
by a bundle of sticks placed on 

^ Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevcn&on, Hopi 

“The ZuKi Indians”, ^^^^*‘*^*'**' 

Annual Report of the Hmeau of 
American lithnohgv (Washington, 

1904), pp. 20, 23, 24, 

^ Mrs. Matilda tioxe Stevenson, 

“ Kthnobotany of the Zufii Iiulians ”, 

Thiftieth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Anterimu Ethnology (Washington, 

19^5), P- 37. 
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the floor of the house, and over this bundle the priest kneels 
when he shouts to the Earth-goddess down a hole in the 
flooi.^ 


Woishipof The Caribs of the Antilles said that the Earth was a 
among the mother who gave them all things necessary for life,^ 

Caiibs They regarded an earthquake as a sign* given them by the 

Amiii(‘s Earth to dance for the sake of their health. So they used 
to dance for four days and four nights by moonlight, arrayed 
in all their barbaric fineiy, wearing masks of diverse colours, 
and necklaces, bracelets, belts, and garters loaded with 
little shells, which clashed and clattered as they danced, 
while old women shook rattles and droned a monotonous 


Belief of 
the Salivas 
in Mother 
Eaith. 


Woi&hip of 

Mother 

Earth 

(Pacha- 

mama or 

Mama- 

pacha) 

among the 

Pei uvian 

Indians. 


accompaniment.’^ 

One of the tribes of the Salivas, an Indian nation on 
the Orinoco, claimed to be a daughter of the Earth ; they 
said that formerly the earth brought forth men and women 
just as it brings foith briars and thorns nowadays.'^ The 
Peruvian Indians worshipped the Earth as a goddess, whom 
they named Pachamama or Mother Earth because it yielded 
them the fruits whereby they lived.^ The worship of 
Mother Earth (Mamapacha) persisted among the Indians 
of Peru even after their nominal conversion to Christianity. 
The women were particularly devoted to it, especially at 
the time of sowing their fields. They professed to speak 
with the goddess, begging her to grant them a good crop, 
and in order to enforce their petition they poured out 
maize-beer and maize-flour as an offering to her ; this they 
did either with their own hands or by the intervention of a 
priest.^’ When they fell sick, they sometimes thought that 


1 w. Fewkes, ** Hopi Katcinas ”, 
Tiaenty ’first Ammal Report of the 
Bureau op American Ethnology (Wash- 
ington, 1903)* P* 55 - 

2 De Rochefort, Histoire naturelle 
et morale des lies Antilles ^ Seconde 
Edition (Rotterdam, 1665), p, 469. 

3 De la Boide, Relation de Porigim^ 
mmiis^ cou^tumeSy religion^ guerres et 
voyages des Caratbes sativages des Isles 
Antilles de VAmenque^ p. 38 (in 
Recited de diveis Pay ages fails en 
Afnque et en Amerique, Pans, 1684). 

4 J. GwmiUa, Histoire naturelle. 


civile et geographque de POrenoque 
(Avignon, 1758), 1. 175. 

® Gaicilasso de la Vega, Royal Com- 
mental tes of the Yiicas, vol. i. p. 
49, Markham’s translation (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1869-1871); J. do 
Acosta, Natmal and Moral Hi dory of 
the Indies, vol. li. p. 304, Giim&ton’s 
translation (Hakluyt Society, London, 
1S80). 

® P, J, de Arriaga, Iai Exihpation 
de la Idolat) la en el Pei u (Lima, 1 920), 
p. 20. The original edition of this 
woik was punted at Lima in 1620. 
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the Earth-mother was angry with them ; so to appease 
her wrath they poured out chicha (maize-beer) and burned 
woollen cloths on the spot where they had fallen ill. Women 
in childbed also invoked her help with similar sacrifices 
Yet we are told that in Peru the worship of the Eatth- 
mother, universal and important as it was, mainly rested 
on this popular basis . it had no place in the public ritual 
of the community, though it retained a prominent position 
among the rites performed for the special benefit of the 
Apu-Ccapac-Inca,^ Thus, for example, after sacrificing tOKKnfices 
the Sun, the Thunder, and the Moon, and praying for the 
health, prosperity, and victory of the leigning Inca, the E,ntii 
priests also sacrificed to the Earth and prayed to her, 
saying, “ O Mother Earth ! preserve the Lord Inca, thy son, 
who stands upon thee, in peace and safety”.*'^ Sacrifices 
to Mother Earth (Pachamama) were equally prominent 
among the sacrifices offered by the Apu-Ccapac-Incas in 
their progresses from place to place : at the principal pro- 
vincial centres on these occasions two llamas were sacrificed 
to the Creator (Pachacamac), two to the Sun, two to the 
Earth, and one to the Thundci.*^ The village or town of 
Mama Mother *'), situated on a tributary of the Rimac, 
derives its name from a celebrated sanctuary of the Earth- 
mother, who was there worshipped as a consort of the 
Creator, Pachacamac. The two streams which mingle their 
waters below the sanctuary were known us the breasts of 
the Earth-mother.^ 

^ E. J. Payne, Hhtoiy of the New equivalent to ‘ woild”’ {op, (if, p, 456), 

World called Amenta, i. (Oxford, While he admits that the Earth was 
1892)^ p. 467. Invoked under the name of Puchumanm, 

2 Clir. de Molina, *‘The Fables and he holds that the tiiie translation of the 
Rites of the Yncas ”, m The Rites and title is “ Mother of (all) things ”, and 
Law^ of the Yncas, translated and adds that ‘‘Mother Earth ” would Ik* 
edited ]>> C. R. Maikham (Hakluyt Mamapacluu Yet he notes that the 
Society, London, 1873), p. 56. The foim Mamapacha is found occasion- 
prayer is somewhat differently tiamslaled ally, but raiely ; it is used for evamplc 
by E. J. Payne (Z.^-.), In particular he by Ariiaga, an excellent authority (see 
translates Pachamamaby “Mother of all above, p. 4J2). 
things” rathei than by Mother Earth, ^ History of the New 

on the ground that pat ha “appears to Wtfrld called A merica, i. 467. 

be in its origin a collective term, * E. J. Payne, Halory of Ihe New 
simply denoting many colligated objects Wot Id tailed A met ha, i. 458. The 
of thought, and hence may be translated worship of Pachamama has left some 
‘ things \ Employed to designate the traces of itself among the christianized 
visible things around the speaker, it is Indians of Rolivk. See K. Paredes, 
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The ancient Mexicans worshipped a goddess whom they 
variously named Mother of the Gods (TeUo innan\ Grand- 
mother {Toci\ or Heart of the Earth {Tlalyollotli)} In 
explanation of this last title it was said that when she chose 
she made the earth to quake.^ Hence modern writers seem 
to be justified in treating her as an Earth-goddess,^ though 
she is not definitely so described, so far as I have observed, 
by the original Spanish authors who have described her 
strange and bloody rites. Her festival fell in the eleventh 
month of the Mexican year, which began on the twenty- 
fourth of August and ended on the twelfth of September.*^ 
The goddess presided over medicines and medicinal plants, 
which accords well with the character of an Earth-deity. 
Hence she was worshipped especially by physicians, surgeons, 
blood-letters, midwives, women who procured abortion, and 
fortune - tellers of all sorts, such as those who predicted 
the future from grains of maize or drew omens from the 
inspection of water in a bowl. All these guilds clubbed 
together once a year to celebrate a great festival in honour of 
their patron divinity. For this purpose they bought a woman 
who was to personate the goddess at the festival and to be put 
to death in that character.® She had to be neither very old 
nor very young ; hence a woman of about forty or forty-five 
was usually selected for the fatal dignity. The purchase was 
made forty days before the festival. Like all the other slaves 
chosen to personate deities she was washed and purified and 
received the name of the goddess whom she was to represent 
in life and death. Thus sanctified and consecrated she was 
from that day onward shut up in a cell and closely guarded, 
that she should not sin; for the representative of a goddess 
must be sinless. When twenty days were over, they brought 
her forth from her cell, clothed her in the garments appropriate 


Supenhihnes y Supermvem las 
populares de Bolivia (La Paz, 1920), 
pp. 38 iqq. 

^ B. de Sahagun, Histoire ginirah 
des choses do la Ifouvelle • Espagm^ 
traduite et annotde par D. Jourdanet 
et R. Simeon (Pans, 1880), pp. 18, 
68, 134; Diego Duian, Hisfona de 
las Indms de Nueva Espafia (Mexico, 
1867-1880), u. 185, 187; E. J. Payne, 


Hhtory of the Neiv World called 
Amerna^ 1. 464, 468. 

D. Duran, Histona de las IndiiU 
de Nueva Efafia^ li. 187. 

3 E. J. Payne, Ilt^ioiy of the New 
World called America, 1. 464, 468 ; 
T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archeology 
(London, 1914), pp. 43. 

4 J. de Torquemada, Monarckia 
Indiana (Madrid, 1723), ii. 275. 

^ B. de Sahagun, op, at, p. 18. 
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to the goddess, and set her before the public that all might 
see and adore her as the deity incarnate. From that hour 
the people esteemed her as the Mother of the Gods herself 
and paid her as much reverence as if in truth she had been 
that great divinity. Seven days before the festival they 
gave her in charge to four old medical women or midwives, 
who waited on her and made it their business to keep her 
in a happy and cheerful frame of mind, telling her stories 
and encouraging her to laugh and be merry, for it was an evil 
omen if any woman or man who was to die in the character 
of a god was sad and cast down at the prospect of death.^ 

If that happened they thought that many soldiers would 
be slain in war or that many women would die in child- 
bed.^ Among other occupations the woman who peison- 
ated the Mother of the Gods was given a quantity of aloes 
which in her last days she had to dicss, spin, and weave 
into a shirt, and petticoats, which were afterwards to figure 
in the ghastly ritual^ But the principal mode of diverting 
the thoughts of the unhappy woman from her approaching 'rh« 
doom was the dance. Four rows of danccr.s, carrying 
branches of trees in blossom, danced silently, without 
singing, daily in the afternoon till .set of sun. They hardly 
moved their legs or bodie.s, but lifted and lowered their arms 
in time to the music. These dances went on for eight days. 
Then the medical women, young and old, divided themsclve.s 
into two parties and engaged in a .sham fight before the 
woman who acted the part of the Mother of the Gods. In 
the battle the two sides pelted each other with balls made of 
tree-mos.s, leaves of reeds, portions of cactu.s, or yellow flowers 
of a certain sort; and the woman who personated the goddess 
had to lead the first attack.'^ 

These sham-fights lasted four day.s, and when they were 
over they led the woman who wa.s to die to the market- 
place, escorted by all the medical women, that she might bid 
it a last farewell, for she was to reluin to it no more. On 
her return from it she .scatteicd maize wherever sho passed 
by way of good-bye to the market. Thence they reconducted 

1 D. Duran, Ilhtoria de la^ Indms » D. Duran, Ilisiona dv las Imiias 

de Nueva Espafla^ u, 187 de Niteva B<!pafia, ii. 188. 

2 B, dc SaliJigun, op. cit, p. 134. « B. do .Sahagun, op, ^vV.pp. T33 $q. 
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her to her cell, which was hard by the temple where she was 
to die that night As they went, the medical women and 
the midwives consoled her, saying, ‘‘ Be not sorrowful, sweet- 
heart ; this night you will sleep with the king. Therefore 
rejoice.^’ They did not let her know that she was about to 
be killed ; for her death must be sudden and unexpected. 
They covered hei with the ornaments of the Mother of the 
Gods, and at midnight they led her to the temple where she 
was to die A great multitude had gathered to see her pass, 
but no one spoke or coughed , a profound silence reigned. 
The Arrived at the place of sacrifice she was hoisted on the back 
ccn ce assistant, whereupon the priest came up, and seizing 

her by the hair adroitly cut off her head, while her streaming 
blood drenched the man who supported the now headless 
Peisom- body. The skin was immediately stripped fiom the still 
thegoddeL warm and throbbing corpse, and in it a tall robust young 
man clad himself, thus personating the goddess come to life 
bymen again. Over the woman's skin he wore the shirt and 
wealing petticoats which she had woven in her last days.^ One of 

the skin of ^ i « , , , , . . 

the victim the woman s thighs was flayed separately and the skin carried 
to another temple, where a young man put it on his face as 
a mask and thus personated the maize-god Cinteotl, the son 
of the Mother of the Gods. Besides the mask of skin he wore 
a hood and jacket of feathers.^ 

Ritual The man who represented the Mother of the Gods and 

by^Sr'* was clad in the skin of the dead woman now joined the 
ropresenta- other who personated the son of the goddess and wore the 
goS^s nia^k of skin on his face. After a curious ritual of flight 
ancihei and pursuit, in which the fugitives carried bloody besoms 

of couch-grass and at sight of which all the beholders were 
seized with fear and trembling, the two actors who played 
the parts of the divine Mother and the divine Son repaired 
together very deliberately to the temple of the Mother of 
the Gods, where the woman had been slain in the character 
of the goddess. There the man who represented the Mother 
of the Gods entered the temple. It was still night, but at 
break of day he ascended the steps of the pyramidal temple 
and took up his post on the summit. No sooner did his 

> B. de Sahagun, op. lit. p. 134; Nueva Espafla, n 188. 

D. Diuan, Htstotia de loti Indias de ^ B. de Sahagun, op ttf. p. 135. 
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figure appear outlined against the sky than men who had 
been waiting below lan up the staircase at full speed to 
bring him offerings Some covered his feet and head with 
white eagle down ; others painted his face red ; others 
put on him a short cloak which bore the likeness of an 
eagle embroidered or woven in the stuff; otheis clad him 
in painted petticoats Some cut off the heads of quails 
in his presence ; others offered him copal Also they 
decked him out in all the richest ornaments of the goddess 
and set a splendid crown on his head. Then the captives Sacrifice 
who were to die were set in a row before him. He took 
one of them, laid him on his back on the block, cut open 
his breast, and tore out his heart This he did to a second, 
a third, and a fourth. The rest he left to be butchered by 
the priests.^ 

Leaving the sacred shambles the two men who per- 'rho 
sonated the divine Mother and the divine Son then lepaired I,^Xs o?the 
to the temple of Cinteotl, preceded by devotees who wore 
ornaments of paper, cotton, and feathers, and escorted on .It'* 
either side by medical women who .sang as they marched, tonijih* 
while priests led the singing and played on musical instui- 
ments. The heads of the human victims were brought to 
this temple. There a great many old .soldiers were waiting, 
and when the procession arrived they took the man who 
played the part of the divine Son in their midst and ran 
with him at full speed to a certain hill which stood at the 
borders of the enemyls country. There the divine Son took Th<^ 
from his face the mask made of the .skin from the thigh 
of the dead woman and deposited it in a tower or keep of human 
at the frontier. Often the enemy was waiting for them 
at the spot, a fight ensued, and .some were .slain, after which 
the survivors returned home." 

A variety of ceremonies followed in which the repre- 'iiie dance 
sentative of the Mother of the Gods played a conspicuous 
part, dancing with the medical women in the court of the tivt* of tho 
temple of the Mother of the Gods. The captains and 
soldiers who had just been decorated by the King for 
gallantry took part in these dances. They danced silently 
to the tuck of drum, and all were so fe.stooned that they 

1 B. cle Salmgun, of, cii, pp. 135 sg, ^ B. de Sahagun, of* Hi* pp, 136 uj. 
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looked like living flowers to the admiration of the beholders. 
But the women who saw them dancing in gorgeous array 
wept, saying, “ Our sons now so richly bedecked will have 
to march when war is proclaimed. Think you that they 
will return? Perhaps we shall see them no more.*' The 
King and all his courtiers weie present at these ceremonies. 
The gold on their persons was so plentiful that the courtyard 
shone with a dazzling splendour in the blaze of the sun.^ 

Yet the human representative of the Mother of the Gods 
had to figure in another and grimmer scene than these 
flowery sun-illumined dances. For the blood of the human 
victims slain in sacrifice was brought to him in a vessel 
decked with feathers, and he had to stoop over it, dip his 
finger in the blood, and suck his bloody finger. Then he 
gave a doleful groan, and all who heard it were seized with 
fear and said that the Earth herself felt it and shook. At 
the conclusion of this dismal rite, all the people stooped 
down, took up a little earth on one finger, and ate it. This 
ceremony of eating earth they commonly performed at their 
solemn festivals and in presenting themselves before their 
idols ; they looked on it as a mark of reverence and humility 
towards the gods. After their conversion to Christianity 
they sometimes observed the custom before the images of 
the saints.^ 

Finally, a priest descended the staircase of the temple- 
pyramid of the great god Uitzilopochtli, carrying in his 
hand a wooden basket full of white chalk and white feathers, 
which he left at the foot of the steps. Immediately a great 
number of soldiers, who had been waiting and watching, 
raced to the basket, striving who should be the first to reach 
it. There they filled their hands with the contents of the 
basket and ran back to the point from which they had 
started. The man who wore the skin of the dead woman 
and who personated the Mother of the Gods watched them 
plundering the contents of the basket, and when they had 
done he ran after them as if in pursuit, while all the spec- 
tators accompanied his movements with loud cries, and when 
he passed them in his course they spat at him and hurled at 

^ B. de Sahagim, op, at, pp. sq, 

2 D. Diego, Plistofta de las Indtas de Niieva Espafia^ pp. 189 sq. 
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him whatever they happened to have in their hands The 
King himself took part m this affray and returned to his 
palace at a run. All did the same, and abandoned the 
representative of the Mother of the Gods with the exception 
of a few who joined some priests and escorted him to a 
place called' Tocititlan, that is, “Near our Grandmother”. 

There the representative of the goddess stripped off the 
woman’s skin and hung it on a tower or keep that stood 
on the spot. There it was stretched out with the head up 
and the arms open, in full view of the road. Such was the 
end of the festival of the Mother of the Gods.^ 

The custom of choosing a living woman to represent Meaning of 
a goddess, treating her as the divinity in person, and after- hoos?” 
wards killing her and clothing in her skin a man who there- int- men 
upon figured as the representative of the deity, was by no 
means confined to the worship of the Mother of the Gods ; rw>‘’0>'ate 
it was a common piece of Aztec ritual, in which men as well gocUii'ws 
as women played the fatal part of gods and came to the 
same tragic end.^ The only probable explanation of .such .i,*!.,"!,. 
barbarous rites would seem to be that they wore based on 
a belief in the natural mortality of the gods, and wore 
intended to prolong the lives of the deities for the good of 
the world by annually killing their human representatives 
and then simulating their resurrection, this pretence of 
resurrection being effected by clothing a living man in the 
skin of the slain representative of the deity. In this way, 

' B. tie Sahagun, op, ut, pp. 138 sq, Cenhale (Baris, i857“l859), iii. 523- 
The two fullest accounts of this strange 5^5 J while a vciy full one, based 
festival are those of U. tie Sahagun, tbioughout on Sahagiui’s and following 
op, c?L pp. 18 ff/., 68 sq i 133-139, it closely, is supplied by H, H. IJan- 
and D, Duian, op, ai, n. 185-191. exoW, Native Rates oj the Panjlc Shiies 
The two accounts diiTer fiom and (hondon, 1875 -1876), hi. 
supplement each othei on many points, When Bancroft wiote, the second vol- 
but are not nece&saiily inconsistent. itme of Piuan’s work, containing his 
I have combined them in the text, description of the festival, had not yet 
following mainly the account of lieen published. K.J. Bayne’s brief ac- 
Sahagun, A much briefer description count {History of the Nm World tailed 
is given by J. de Torquemada, America^ i. 470) is diawn fiom Duran 
Monaickta Indiana (Madnd, 1 723), alone. I have described the festival 
li. 275 sq,^ which appears to have elsewhere. See The Golden Bough, 
little or no independent value. A Bart VI, The Scapegoat, pp, 288-291. 
short account of the festival, based on 

Torquemada’s, is given by Brasseur 2 For examples sec 77 ie Golden 
de Bourbourg, Tlidohe des Nations Bough, Bart VI. The Stapegoal, pp, 
avilnles du Mextque et de PArn^nque 275 sqq. 
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to take the particular instance with which we are here con- 
cerned, the Mexicans may have imagined that they annually 
endowed with a fresh lease of life the important Earth- 
goddess, the Mother of the Gods. But it is not clear why 
apparently a man was always chosen to personate a goddess 
come to life again by wearing the bloody skin of the woman 
who had died in the character of the divinity ; rather we 
should expect that, as one woman acted the divine death, so 
another woman should act the divine resurrection. 



CHAPTER XI] 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SUN AMONG THE ARYAN 
l^EOPLES OF ANTIQUITY 


§ I. The Worship of the Szm in general 

As one of the most conspicuous and powerful objects in the I'lie 
physical world the sun has naturally attracted the attention uieSun’i^ft 
and obtained the homage of many races, who have personi- 
fied and worshipped it as a god. Yet the worship of 
sun has been by no means so widely diffused among piimi- 
tive peoples as, on purely abstract giounds, we might at first 
sight be tempted to suppose. If we were to diaw a map of 
the world showing in colour the regions where sun-woiship 
is known to have prevailed, we might be sui prised at the 
many large blanks in the chart, blanks which would prob- 
ably be particularly numerous and extensive in countries 
occupied by the most backward races. In Africa, for 
example, while sun-worship was a most important element 
in the religion of ancient Egypt, it is on the whole con- 
spicuously absent among the black races of that continent, 
though we have noted some evidence of its occurrence 
in many tribes of Northern Nigeria and in certain tribes 
of East Africa.^ The same paucity of sun-worship, or at 
all events of any trustworthy evidence of its existence, 
is characteristic of the indigenous Australian, Melanesian,'-* 

^ See above, p. 315, with the refer- beings; in the Banks Islands the Hun 

and Moon are thought to he rocks 01 
^ ^ Speaking of the Melanesian ic- islands*’ [The Melanesians^ C^xfoid, 
ligion, Dr. Codiington, our highest iSfji, p. 34K). In San C'nstoval, one 
authority on the subject, observes that of the Solomon Islands, Mr. (', IC. Fox 
“there is no appearance of a belief has recently lecoided some connocions 
that any heavenly bodies are living supposed to exist between the clan of 
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Polynesian,^ and Micronesian races, who together occupy a 
considerable portion of the globe. On the limited diffusion 
of this form of religion in the world the most learned and 
far-travelled of ethnologists, Adolf Bastian, long ago re- 
marked that sun-worship, which people used to go sniffing 
about to discover everywhere, is found on the contrary 
only in very exceptional regions, or on lofty table-lands 
of equatorial latitude^ Subsequent research has confirmed 
this weighty judgment. Whatever the reason may be, a 
solar religion appears to flourish best among nations which 
have attained to a certain degree of civilization, such as the 
ancient Egyptians and the Indians of Mexico and Peru at 
the time when they were discovered by the Spaniards. 
Perhaps the regular and peaceful movement of the sun in the 
heavens, by lacking the element of the sudden, the terrible, 
and the unforeseen, disqualifies it for being an object of 
interest to the simple savage, whose attention is excited and 
whose emotions are stirred rather by those events which 


the chiefs and the sun, and in these 
connexions be finds “ many tiaces of 
sun-worship ” j but, so far as I have 
observed, he has repoited no case of 
actual sun-worship, that is, of prayer 
and sacrifice offered to the great 
luminal y. See C. E. Fox, The Thresh- 
old of the Pacific (London, 1924), pp. 
239 9^. 363. 

^ Speaking of the Tahitians, a typical 
Polynesian people, William Ellis, who 
knew them well at a time when they 
were still but little modified by Euio- 
pean influence, remarked, I am not 
aware that they tendered divine homage 
either to the sun or moon ” {^Polynesian 
Reseaiches^ Second Edition, London, 
1832-1836, 111. 1 7 1). Mr. Elsdon 
Best, a high authority on Maori 
religion and lore, believes that a 
worship of the sun formeily existed 
in Polynesia, though he admits that 
“ there is but little direct evidence of 
its former existence, and indeed that 
the Maoris ‘‘did not practise a direct 
woiship of the sun His theory of a 
former prevalence of sun-worship in 
Polynesia is based on his view of the 
god Tane, whom he interprets as a 
personification of the sun. But this 


inlerpietation seems not to be gencially 
accepted by the Maoris ; for Mr. Best 
tells us that “ apparently the people on 
the whole were not awaie that Tane 
represents the sun, and it was only 
when we gained a closer knowledge of 
native myths that we recognised in him 
a personified foim of the sun. , . . 
Fornandei, of Hawaii, gave many 
proofs m his work on the Polynesian 
lace that Tane represents the sun, yet 
he makes in that woik the statement 
that solar woiship had faded from the 
Polynesian mind since the lace entered 
the Pacific.” Sec Elsdon Best, The 
Maou (Wellington, N Z., 1924), 1 
275 ry. The late Dr. Riveis, indeed, 
piopounded a far-reaching theoiy of a 
secret sun-worship in the Pacific, but 
the theory rested on the extiemely 
doubtful evidence of a single wiiter (J. 
A. Moerenhout) See The Belief in 
Inimoitality and the Wonhif of the 
Dead, li. 119, 266, note^ 286, note 
If the Polynesians ever had a seciet 
worship of the sun, the secret was so 
well kept that it has never leaked out. 

2 Adolf Bastian, Die Voelker des 
Oestluhen Asien, iv. (Jena, 1868) p. 
175 - 
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occur at irregular intervals, which threaten his existence, and 
which no means at his disposal enable him to predict. A 
higher degree of intelligence and reflection is needed to ask 
whence comes the marvellous uniformity of those operations 
of nature whereof the courses of the heavenly bodies arc 
at once the most easily observable and the most splendid 
examples 

§ 2. The Worship of the Sun among the Vedic Indians 

Among peoples of the Aryan stock solar worship has not The Sun 
been unknown, but the Sun has never occupied the leading 
place in their pantheon. The Indians of the Vedic agevedic 
personified and to some extent worshipped the sun under 
various names, of which the chief were Surya and Savitri or names of 
Savitar.^ It is under these two different appellations that the s!wntn or 
sun is chiefly celebrated in the Rig-veda^ though it is sometimes Saviuu. 
difficult to perceive why in any particular case the one name 
should be employed rather than the other. Yet different 
sets of hymns arc devoted to the worship of the deity under 
each of these names, and the epithets applied to him in 
each of these characters are for the most part distinct In 
a few passages both these names, and occasionally certain 
others, appear to be applied to the solar divinity indis- 
criminately ; but in most cases the distinction between them 
is at least nominally preserved.*^ 

Of the two solar deities, Surya and Savitri or Savitar, the Surya 
former is the more concrete; he remains closer to the physical 
object which he personifies ; his connexion with the great th(‘ two 
luminary is never lost sight of. His name indeed of Surya 
designates the solar orb ; hence in many passages it is 
impossible to say whether the word denotes the physical 
sun simply or the personification of It as a god.® The diffi- 
culty of discriminating the physical from the divine aspect of 
Surya is all the greater, because in his case the personification 

1 A. Barth, The Reiigions of India pp. 40-50; H. D. (Iriswold, The 
(Ivomlon, 1882), pp. 20, 165 ; J. Religion of the Rtgveda (Loiiclon, c*tc., 

Muir, Original Safisknt Tejcts, V,^ 1923), pp. 266-2/8. 

(London, 1884) pp. 155 ; A. A. ^ J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts ^ 

Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Straps- V. 3 i 55 j^. 

burg, 1897), pp. 30-35 ; K. W. Hopkins, ^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedk Afytholoj,% 

'The Religions of India (London^ 1896), p. 30. 
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is never canicd far, mythical fancy has hardly played 
about him ; indeed, the only myth of which he is the 
subject relates how the great god Indra vanquished him ^ 
and carried off one of the wheels of his chariot" The 
allusion may be to the obscuration of the sun by a thunder- 
cloud or to a solar eclipse. However, Surya is so far 
personified that, like other sun-gods, he is described as 
driving across the sky in a car drawn either by one or 
several or seven fleet and ruddy horses or mares.^ He is 
said to be the son of the great sky-god Dyaus.^ The Dawn 
(Ushas) is spoken of as his wife in one passage,^ while in 
another she is said to have brought him forth.^ Thus in the 
fancy of the Vedic poet the two great natural phenomena, 
the Sun and the Dawn, were not yet crystallized into 
sharply defined figures, but floated vaguely in a golden or 
rosy haze. The eye of Surya is mentioned several times 
in the hymns, but he is himself equally often called the eye 
of Mitra and Varuna or of Agni (the Fire-god).*^ In the 
Atharva-veda he is called the Lord of Eyes, and is said to 
be the one eye of created beings, and to sec beyond the 
sky, the earth, and the waters. He is described as far- 
seeing, all-seeing, the spy of the whole world, he who 
beholds all beings and the good and bad deeds of mortals. 
He is the preserver and soul of all things, both stationary 
and moving, the vivifier of men and common to them all. 
Enlivened by him men pursue their ends and perform their 
work.® He shines for all the world, for men and gods, 
lie dispels the darkness with his light. He rolls up the 
darkness as a skin. His beams throw off the darkness 
as a skin into the waters. He triumphs over beings of 
darkness and witches.^’ It is said that “ truth is the 
base that bears the earth; by Surya arc the heavens 
sustained 


1 Rig-mda, x. 43. 5 

2 Rig-^mda^ i. 175. 4, iv. 28. 2, iv 
30 4, V. 29 10 ; A. A Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology y p. 31 ; J. Muir, 
Onginal Samkrit 7'exts^ V.^ 159. 

3 J, Mmr, op at, V.^ 156 ; A. A. 
Macdonell, Vedtc Mythology^ p. 30. 

^ Rfg-veda^ x 37 r. 

^ Rig-mda^ vii. 75. 5. 


® Rig-veda^ vii. 78, 3. 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythologyt 
p. 30; J. Muir, Original Samknt 
TexU, V .3 157. 

^ J. Muir, Original Samh it 'Vexts^ 
V .3 157. 

® A. A. Macdonell, Vedii Mythology^ 
p. 31. 

Rig-Tjedai x. 85. i. 
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Yet elsewhere Surya is occasionally spoken of as an Smya 
inanimate object, as a gem of the sky, a variegated stone 
placed in the midst of heaven, a brilliant weapon which 
Mitra and Varuna conceal with cloud and rain.^ Hence he oijjecr^ ^ 
is said to have been produced, or caused to shine or to rise, 
or to have his path prepared by various gods. Thus we 
are told that Indra generated him, caused him to shine, or 
raised him to heaven ; that Indra-Soma brought him up with 
light ; that Soma placed light in the Sun, caused him to 
shine, or raised him in heaven ; that Agni (the I'irc-god) 
established the brightness of the sun on high, and made him 
ascend to heaven , that Dhatri, the creator, fashioned the 
sun as well as the moon. In these and other passages 
relating to the creation of the sun the notion of the simple 
luminary doubtless predominates.- The ancient hymns, 
composed perhaps before the descent of the Aryans into the 
sweltering plains of Northern India, contain only two or 
three allusions to the sun's burning heat ; in the Rig-veda 
the luminary is not a maleficent power ; for that aspect of 
his nature we must turn to the later Ath<xr%^a-veda and the 
literature of the Brahmanas? 

Ten entire hymns of the Rig-veda may be said to be iiyiun to 
devoted to the celebration of the Sun under the name of 
Surya.'^ The following may serve as specimens. 

His heralds bear him up aloff^ the god who knoweth all that lives, 

Surya, that all may look on him. 

The co7istcllattons pa^s away, like flTmu's, together with their beams, 

Before the all-beholding Sun. 

His herald rays are .seen afar refulgent o'er the world of men, 

Like flames of fire that bimi and blase. 

Swift and all beautiful art thou, 0 Surya, maker of the light, 

Illuming all the radiant 7 calm. 

Thou goe^t to the host of gods, thou earnest hither to mankind, 

Hither all light to be beheld. 

With that mme eye wheirwith thou looPst, O purifying Varuna, 

Upon the busy ime of men, 

Traversing sky and wide mid-air, thou metest with thy beams our 
day 9, 

Sun, seeing all things that have birth. 

1 A A. Macdonell, Vedk Mythology, ^ A. A Macclonell, Fhdu Mythoio^i^y, 

p. 31* P. 31* 

2 i\. h, MQ.c<\cind[\, Vedic Mythology, * A. A. Macdoncll, Vedic Myt/io- 

P‘ 3 JC* i^sy, P* 30* 
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Seven bay steeds harnessed to thy car bear thee, O thou far-seetng 
one^ 

Godj Surya^ with the radiant hair. 

Looking itpon the loftier light above the darkness we have come 

To Surya, god among the gods, the light that is most excellent 

Rising this day, 0 rich in friends, ascending to the loftier heaven, 

Surya, remove my heard s disease, take from me this my yellow hue. 

To parrots audio starlings lei us give away my yellowness. 

Or this my yellowness let us transfer to Haritdla trees ” ^ 

In these last lines the poet prays the Sun to remove his 
jaundice on the principle of homoeopathic magic, in accord- 
ance with which the yellowness of the disease can be trans- 
ferred to yellow objects, such as the sun and yellow parrots. 
Similar cures for jaundice were known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans and are not unknown in modern Europe.‘'^ 
That this was indeed the notion which prompted the old 
Vedic prayer to the Sun is certain ; for the same cure is 
recorded in unambiguous terms as a simple charm in the 
Atharva-veda, The charm is as follows : 

Up to the nm shall go thy heartache and thy jaundice . in the colour 
of the red bull do we envelop thee i 

We envelop thee in red tints, unto long life May ihL person go 
unscathed, and he free of yellow colour f 
“ The cows whose divinity is Rolmii, they who, moreover, arc themselves 
red (rohmih) — in their every form and every strength we do 
envelop thee. 

Into the parrots, into the thrush do we put thy jaundice, and, 
furthermore, into the yellow wagtail (h^iidravas) do we put 
thy jaundice!^ ^ 

In this charm the word (Ji&ridravd) translated “ yellow 
wagtail occurs in the hymn of the Rig-veda quoted above, 
where it is translated “ Harit^lla trees The translator (Mr. 
R, T. H. Griffith) in a note says that the word hdridrava 
is understood by the commentator S^yana to mean a 
haritdla tree, but that there seems to be no tree of that 
name. He fuithcr remarks that haritdla usually signifies 
yellow orpiment, which is a yellow crys1:allinc metal, and 

1 Rig-veda, 1. 50 ; Hymns of the 1. 79 ^qq, 

Rigveda, translated with a populai ® Atharuja'Veda, 1. 22 {Sacred Books 
commentary by R. T. H. Griffith of the East, vol. xlii., Hymns of the 
(Benares, 1889-1892), vol. i. pp. 88 sq, Athai'va~veda,ixvim\Q.UCi by M. Bloom- 
The Golden Bough, Fail I. The field, Oxford, 1897, pp. 7 sq,, with the 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Ring V, commentary, pp. 263-265). 
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that hdridrava generally means a yellow vegetable powder ; 
and he adds that ‘‘ the word haridrava is explained in the 
* Petersburg Lexicon as a certain yellow bird In any case 
the essential point is that the objects to which the jaundice 
is to be tiansferred must be eithei yellow or red ; for on 
the principles of homoeopathic magic or medicine yellow 
objects naturally absorb the yellow disease, while red objects 
are similarly calculated to infuse into the sallow patient 
the rosy hue of health. To this day the Mehtars of the 
Central Provinces of India hang the flesh of a yellow snake 
or of a fish with yellowish scales about the neck of a child 
who is suffering from jaundice ; or they catch a small frog 
alive, tie it up in a yellow cloth, and hang it by a blue 
thread till it dies on the neck of the little sufferer. Of 
course the yellow snake, the yellow fish, and the yellow 
cloth all possess the valuable property of absorbing the 
jaundice and thereby relieving the patient.^ On similar 
grounds anybody can see for himself that the Sun is a 
natural recipient of the jaundice. 

A higher note is struck by another Vedic poet in a Hymn 
hymn addressed to Surya the sun : 

Do homage unto Varunah and Mitrit\s eye : ujjtcr this solemn worship 
to the mighty god, 

Who seet/i far away, the ensign, boin of gods. Sing piatse't unto 
Surya, to the son of Dyaus. 

May this my peech guard me on enery side, wherever heaven 

and earth and days are spread abroad. 

All else that is in motion fiiuh a plate of rest , the waters ever flow 
and ever mounts the sun, . . . 

“ O Surya, with the light whereby thou scatterest gloom, and with thy 
ray impcUest every mowng thing, 

“ Keep far from us all feeble, worthless satrifice, and drive away disease 
and e 7 /ery evil dream, 

“ Sent forth thou guardest well the path of every mati, and in thy 
wonted way ai isest free from wrath. 

When, Sioya, we address our praycis to thee to-day, may the gods 
favour this our purpose and deure. 

This invocation, these our words may I leaven and Earth, and Indr a 
and the Waters and the Maiuts hear, 

“ Nder may we suffer want in presence of the Sun, and, living happy 
lives, may we attain old age, 

1 R, V, Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provimes of India (London, 

1916), iv. 224. 
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“ Chee 7 'ful in spirit^ evermore^ and keen of sighi^ with store of children^ 
fi^ee from sickness and from sin, 

'‘^Long-living, may we look, O Snrya, upon thee uprising day by day, 
thou zoho ai't I'lch in friends f 

'•'‘Surya, may we live long and look upon thee still, thee, 0 far-seeing 
one, bringing the glorious lights 

“ The radiant god, the spring of joy to every eye, as thou art 
mounting up der the high shining flood. 

Thou by whose lustre all the world comes forth, and by thy beams 
again returns unto its re^t, 

Surya with the golden hair, ascend for us day after day, still 
bringing puier innocente. 

Bless with shine, bless us with peifect daylight, bless us with cold, 
with fervent heat and lustre. 

Bestow on us, 0 Surya, varied riches, to bless us in our home, and 
when we traveV^ ^ 


The Vedic The Other Vedic personification of the sun is Savitri or 
Savi'm 01 Savitar, who, as we have seen, is sometimes distinguished 
Savitar from and sometimes identified with Surya In him the 

personal element is more prominent and the physical 

element less conspicuous than in his divine colleague or 
double.^ The name appears to be derived from a root 
meaning to stimulate, atouse, vivify, and in nearly half its 
occurrences it is accompanied by the noun deva, “ god ”, so 
that it would seem not to have lost its adjectival force. 
Hence we may conclude that Savitri or Savitar was 
originally an epithet applied to the sun as the great 
stimulator of life and motion in the world.® He is 

ThcGoiden celebrated in eleven whole hymns of the Rig-veda as well 

as in parts of others. Above all other deities, he is the 
golden god : the poets describe him as golden-eyed, golden- 
handed, and golden-tongued • he puts on golden or tawny 
mail : he mounts a golden car with a golden pole drawn by 
two radiant steeds, or by two or more brown, white-footed 


1 Rigveda, x. 37 {/lyinm of the 
AV^i?^/i?£2?'«,Uanslated by K T II.Guffith, 
vol. IV. pp 176 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 34. The god’s name is spelled 
Savttr by Macdonell, Savitri by A. 
Barth [Religions of India, p. 20) and 
J. Muir ( Original Sanskrit Texts, V ^ 
162), and Samtar by R. T. H Griffith 
{Hymns of the Rzgveda, vol. 1 p. 64), 


A Kaegi [Per Rigveda^, Leipzig, 
1881, p. 40), E. W, llojkmh{Religions 
of India, ^ 46), and H. D. Griswold 
( The Religion oj the Rigveda, pp. 
270 sqq.). 

^ A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 34 ; A. Kaegi, Per Rigveda'^, p. 79 ; 
H D. Griswold, The Religion of the 
Rigveda, pp. 275-277 
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horses.^ Mighty golden splendour is his and his alone 
He illumines the air, the earth, the world, and the vault of 
heaven He lifts up his strong golden arms, wherewith he 
blesses and arouses all beings : his arms extend even to the 
ends of the earth. He rides in his golden car, beholding all 
creatures both on an upward and on a downwaid path. 

He shines after the path of the dawn. He has measuied 
out the earthly spaces : he goes to the three bright realms 
of heaven and is united with the rays of the sun. His 
ancient paths in the sky arc dustless and easy to traverse. 

He supports the whole world He fixed the earth with 
bonds and made firm the sky in the raftcrless space of air. 

He bestows length of days on man and immoitality on the 
gods. He drives away bad spirits and sorcerers ; he is 
implored to deliver men from evil dreams and sin, and to 
waft the parting soul to the land where dwell the lighteous 
who have gone before.^ 

According to the commentator Sayana, the .sun is called 
Savitri before his rising, but from his rising to hi.s setting 
his name is Surya. Yet Savitri is sometimes spoken of as 
lulling to sleep ; hence he would seem to be associated with 
the evening as well as with the morning. Indeed, in one KwmnR 
hymn he is extolled as the setting sun, and there aie 
indications that most of the hymns addressed to him aic Smi-god. 
designed for either a morning or an evening sacrifice. He is 
said to lull to rest all two-footed and four-footed beings ; he 
unyokes his steeds in the gloaming : he brings the wanderer 
to rest : at his command the night comes on : the weaver 
rolls up her web, and the man of skill lays down hi.s work 
unfinished : then every bird seeks his nest and every beast 
his lodging.® 


Besides these two great personifications of the sun, 
mythologists sometimes distinguish three other solar deities 


iMitiii 


^ A A, Maciloncll, Hv/zf Myiho!(\^y^ 
P* 32; [ • M m t , Otigi nal San sknt 
V,** 1^2 \ II. I), Ouhwolfl, 
The Reliywn of the p 

273 

^ A, A, M.icdoncll, VcotR Jl/ytho/o^iiy^ 
PP‘ 32 Jf/. , compare J, Muir, Oj(i>tnal 
Sam hit 7Lr/f, V.'* r02-i6|, K. W, 


Iliiiikins, Re/t^loiti of /miia, iip. so'tu "leily 
A If 1 .r iiithcVedif 

A. A. Mac(ioiu*lI, \ edtc A]ytholoi*y^ psnithcon. 
PP- 33 '<7.; n. r>. (Jnswold, The 
RcU}fwu 0 } the pj>. 273 o/. 

The evening hymn, as we may call u, 
to the Sun-god Savitri is ii, 

38, In the text 1 have borrowed some 
touches fiom it. 
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in the Vedic pantheon, namely Mitra, Pushan, and Vishnu.^ 
Of all the solar divinities of the Rig-veda the oldest perhaps 
is Mitra, the “ Friend the personification of the sun’s 
beneficent agency. Surviving from an earlier period, his 
individuality is almost merged in that of the great god 
Vaiuna, with whom he is nearly always invoked. Indeed, 
only a single hymn of the Rig-veda is addiessed to him 
alone.^ The great antiquity of Mitra is vouched for by the 
occurrence of his name under the form Mithra in the old 
Persian pantheon, which seems to show that he dates from 
a period before the separation of the Indian and Iranian 
peoples^ However, it must be admitted that the solar 
character of Mitra is but dimly adumbrated in the 
Rtg-veda , indeed, some high authorities believe that he, 
like his Iranian counterpart Mithra, was originally a 
personification of the celestial light rather than of the sun, 
though in later times, like Mithra, he came to be identified 
with the great luminary.*^ Others think that the primary 
character of Mitra was moral rather than physical ; according 
to them, he personified the virtue of good faith and strict 
regard for the sanctity of compacts.® 

Another Vedic deity in whom mythologists detect a 
personification of the solar orb is Pushan, the Piosperer 


1 A A. Macclonell, ** Sanskrit 
Liteiatiue”, The Impe7tal GazeUeei' 
of Tntha^ vol. 11. (OKfoid, 1909) pp. 
213 sq. 

2 A. A. Macclonell, “Sanskrit 
Liteiature”, 7 'he Impeftal Gazetteer 
of India^ vol. 11 (Oxfoicl, 1909), p. 
213 ; td.^ Vedic Mythology ^ p. 29. For 
the hymn to Mitia, see Rig-veda, 111. 
59 On Mitra as a Sun-god, see 
II Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp 
185 L. von Schroeder, Arm he 
Religion, I. Etnhtfttng, Der altarische 
Hinimelsgott (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 
367 sqq, (who 1 ejects the view, which 
he formerly accepted, that Mitra was 
originally a Sun-god) ; H. D Griswold, 
The Religion of the Rtgveda, pp. 114- 
121. 

^ F. Spiegel, Ei&msche Alterthums- 
ktmde (Leipzig, 1871-1878), ii 86; 
J. ^Darmesteler, Ortnazd ei Ahriman 
(Paris, 1877), pp, 67 sq. ; J. Muir, 


Otiginal Sansknt Texts, V .3 71 ; E. W. 
Hopkins, 71 ie Religion of India, pp. 
m iq., Franz Cumont, I'exies et Monu^ 
ment^ figurh relatifs aux Mysthres 
de Mitkra (Bruxelles, 1896-1899, 1. 
223 sq ; L. von Schioeder, Aiifche 
Religion, I, Einleitung. Der altarische 
Bimmehgott, pp 367 sqq ; II. D, 
Griswold, The Religion of the Rig- 
veda, pp 114 sqq. 

* This IS the view of Fr. Spiegel 
{Erdnische Alterthwmhmde, li. 77 
sqq.), A. Barth {The Religions of India, 
p. 19), J Darmesleter {Ormazd ct 
Ahriman, pp. 62 sqq., 72 and F. 
Cumont [Texfes et Monuments f gin t's 
lelatifs aux MysRres de Mifhia, i. 
223 ^qq.). 

® L. von Schroeder, A rh c he Religion, 
1 . Rinleitimg, Der altari,sche Himmels- 
gotf, pp. 372 sq ; H D. Griswold, 
The Religion of the Rtgveda, pp. 
1 16 ^q. 
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He IS said to exhibit the genial aspect of the sun, manifested 
chiefly as a pastoral deity, the protector and multiplier of 
cattle. In this respect he reminds us of the Gieek Sun-god 
Helios, who kept herds of kinc, as Ulysses and his com- 
panions learned to their cost. But the individuality of 
Pushan is vague and his human traits are scanty. He 
IS called the best chai ioteer ; his car is drawn by goats 
instead of horses ; and he subsists on a low diet of gruel. 

As a cowherd he carries an ox-goad : he follows and protects 
the cattle he preserves them from falling into a pit, brings 
them home unhurt, seeks and drives back the lost. He 
beholds all creatures clearly, and. he is the lord of all things, 
both moving and stationary He is said to have been the 
wooer of his mother or the lover of his sister ; the gods gave 
him in marriage to the sun-maiden Surya. The epithet 
"glowing” is often applied to him. Born on the far path 
of heaven and the far path of earth, he goes to and returns 
from both the beloved abodes, which well he knows. Hence 
he conducts the dead on the path to the fathers who have 
gone before ; and, knowing the paths, he is a guardian of 
roads, and is besought to protect the wayfarer from the 
perils of wolves and robbers.^ 

In all this there is not much to show that Pushan 
personifies any natural phenomenon. However, we arc told 
that a large number of passages point to a connexion 
between him and the sun. One Indian commentator, Yaska 
explains Pushan to be “the sun, the preserver of all beings”’ 
and in post-Vedic literature Pushan occasionally occurs as a 
name of the sun.^ 

The last of the solar deities in Vedic liteiature is Vishnu. Visimu, 
Though less often invoked than the others, he is historically ‘Xr^T 
by far the most important, since he developed into one ofofti“-v“hc 
the three persons of the Hindoo trinity. Iti the Rig-veda 
his most characteristic trait is that he takes three strides, 

1 A. A Petite My/holog}', ligiont of Imiia, p]). 50 sag - 11 I) 

PP- 35 - 37 ! 1^7., “.Sanskiit LitcraUuc”, Griswold, The Religioti oj the Rwivtia 
The ImpeualOazotleer of India, vili.v. pix 278-882. As to the Gieek Sun’ 

P cattle, see below. 

rhe KeUgiom of Indiu^ p, 20 ; J, pp. 466 sqtj, 

Muir, Original Sanskrit Te\t\^ V .3 

171 iqq j A Kacgi, Der Rigaeda^, * A. A. Macdonell, (■ed/cAIy/koloi'i', 
pp. 77 St/, J K. W. Hopkins, 7 /id p. 37. 
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which are often referred to in the hymns. Scholars are 
almost unanimous m interpreting the three strides with 
reference to the course of the sun, but they differ as to the 
application of the myth, some understanding the three steps 
to mean the lising, culminating, and setting of the sun, 
while others regard them as descriptive of the sun's passage 
through the three realms of the universe. The former view 
is favoured by most European scholars ; the latter is sup- 
poited by a practically unbroken tradition in India from 
the later Vedic period onward. Whichever interpretation 
be adopted, the highest step of Vishnu is heaven, where the 
gods and the fathers dwell. In seveial passages he is said 
to have taken his three steps for the benefit of mankind. 
According to a myth of the Brahmanas^ Vishnu rescued the 
eaith for man from the demons by taking his three strides 
after that he had assumed the form of a dwarf. In this we 
have a transition to the later mythology, in which Vishnu's 
benevolent character is further developed in the doctrine 
of Avatars or incarnations for the good of humanity.^ 

Ushas, the Closely connected with the solar gods is Ushas, the 
Dawn Dawn. Her name, derived from the root vas^ “ to shine ", 
means the dawn, and is etymologically identical with the 
Latin aurora and the Greek eds^ both signifying “ dawn 
Hence, conceived as a goddess, she always betrays her 
physical basis through a transparent veil of mythical fancy. 
In her graceful figure the personification is but slight : in 
addressing her the poet never foigets the radiant glory and 
the gorgeous hues of the sky at break of day.^ She is said 
to have been born in the sky, and is constantly called the 
Her daughter of heaven. She is the sister, or the elder sister, 
rdation- Night, and the names of Dawn and Night are often 
ship to conjoined as a dual compound. She is said to have opened 

and the the paths for Surya, the Sun-god, to travel in : she shines 
with the light of the sun. In one passage the Sun-god 
Surya is spoken of as following her as a young man follows 
^ A A Macclonell, Vedic Mytholo^^ Reh(>ion of ihe Rigvcda^ pp, 282-285. 

PP. 37-39; “Sanskrit Liteiature”, 2 a A. Macdonell, Vedu MytMoi;y, 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. u 
(Oxford, 1909), p. 214. Compare K. 

W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, ^ k. K Macclonell, Vedii Mythology, 
pp. 56 sq , ; A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda^, p. 46 j H. D. Giiswokl, The Religion 
pp 78 sq.\ H. D. Gn&wolcl, The of the Rigveda, p 244. 
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a maiden, but in another she is described as the wife of 
Surya, and elsewhere the Dawns are called the wives of the 
Sun ; for recollecting the multitude of dawns that have suc- 
ceeded each other, the poet often speaks of Dawn in the 
plural. Thus, as followed in space by the sun, the Dawn 
is conceived of as his spouse or misticss ; but as preceding 
the sun in time she is occasionally thought of as his mother.^ 

Born anew every morning, she is always young ; yet at the 
same time she is old, nay immortal ; she wears out the lives 
of the generations of men, which vanish away one after 
another, while she continues undecaying." As she shone 
in foimer days, so she shines now and will shine in days 
to come, never ageing, immortal. Arraying herself in gay 
attire, like a dancer, she displays her bosom : like a maiden 
decked by her mother, she shows her form. Effulgent in 
peerless beauty, she withholds her radiance from neither 
small nor great : rising resplendent as from a bath, revealing 
her charms, she comes with light, driving the shadows away. 

She dispels the darkness : she lemoves the black robe of 
night : she wards off evil spirits and evil dreams. She 
discloses the treasures which the shadows of night had 
concealed : she distributes them bountifully. When she 
awakes, she illumines the utmost borders of the sky : she 
opens the gates of heaven : she unbars the doois of darkness 
as the cows thiow open their stall : her radiant beams 
appear like herds of cattle. The ruddy beams fly up : the 
ruddy cows yoke themselves : the ruddy Dawns weave their 
web of light as of old. Thus Dawn comes to be called 
Mother of Kine^ She is borne on a shining chariot: she Thoch.uiot 
is said to arrive on a hundred chariots. She is drawn by 
ruddy horses or by ruddy cows or bulls. Both the horses and 
the cows probably represent the red rays of morning, though 
the cows arc often explained as the rosy clouds of daybreak.'^ 

1 A A IMiictloneU, VciU< Mythoh\iiy, Reii^ion of the Ri^^^veday p. 247. 

p, 48, J Miur, Original Sanskrit ^ N A/ythology^ 

Texts, VI 190 s(/, 47 ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit ^ 

2 J. Muir, Oiiglnal Sanskrit Text!>, 194* A.s to Dawn (Usha.s), 

V.3 19s J H. D. Griswold, The also A Kaegi, Ar 

Religion of the Rigy>eda, pp. 249 sa» 73"7® ? J* HopUms, /he Religions 

^ *11:^ / of India, pp. 73-80; ir. D. Gilswold, 

3 A. A. Macdoncll, Vedu Mythology, 7 he Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 
pp. 46 sq, ; ID 1). Griswold, The 244-254. 
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Hymn to 
the Daw n 


Among the many hymns specially dedicated to Ushas 
or the Dawn/ it will suffice to quote one : its pensive 
beauty needs no words to commend it to the attention of 

the reader 

Tin ^ light IS come ^ amid all lights the fanned j born h the bnlhanf^ 
far-extending bfightncs^. 

Nighty sent away for SavitaP^ uff'imig^ hath yielded up a biilh-place 
for the mofning. 

The fatr^ the bright come with her white offpi'ing, to her the dark 
one hath resigned her dwelling 

A kin^ immortal^ following each other ^ changing their colours both the 
heavens move onward 

“ Common^ unending is the sistei'd pathway ^ taught by the gods^ 
alteinately they travel, 

“ Fairfoimed^ of differe?it hues and yet one-minded^ Night and Dawn 
clash not^ neither do they tarry 

Bright leader of glad sounds^ our eyes behold her^ splendid in hue she 
hath unclosed the portals, 

stirring up the woi'ld, hath shown us itches • Dawn hath 
awakened every living creature, 

** Rich Dawn^ she seh afoot the coiled-up sleepei^ one for enjoyment^ one 
for wealth or worship, 

“ Those who saw little for extended vision j all living creatures hath the 
Dawn awakened 

One to high sway^ one to exalted glory,, one to puiwue hn gain^ and one 
his labour; 

All to legard their different vocations^ all moving creature 'i hath the 
Daivn awakened 

JVe see her there,, the child of Heaven,, apparent, the young maid 
flu dim gin her Uiining raiment, 

“ Thou sovran lady of all earthly treasure, flush on us here, auspicious 
Dawn, this morning 

“ She, first of endless morns to come hereafter, follows the path of morns 
that have departed. 

“ Dawn, at her rising, urges forth the living : him who ii, dead she 
wakes not from his slumber . . . 

“ How long a time, and they shall be together, — dawns that have shone 
and dawns to shine hereafter ? 

“ She yearns for Jormer dawns with eager longing, and goes foith gladly 
shining with the others 

Gone are the men who in the days before us looked on the rising of 
the earlier morning, 

“ IVe, we the living, now behold her brightness, and they come nigh 
who shall hereafter see her 


1 Rtg-veda, i. hymns 48, 49, 92, 64, 65 ; vii. hymns 75, 76, 77, 78, 

1 13, 124; iii. hymn 61; iv. hymns 79, 80, 81 ; x hymn 172. 

51, 52; V. hymns 79,80; vi. hymns 
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Foe~cJi( 7 ser, bom of Law, and Lmd^ f} 7 -ofeti 07 ’, joy-j^tve^-, maker oj all 
plea^a^ii voices, 

^'‘Auspicious, brmging food for j^ods^ enjoyment, shine o?i us here, as best, 
0 Dawn, thi^ morning 

'‘'‘From days eternal hath Dawn shone, the goddess, and shows this light 
to-day, endowed with riches 

So will she shine on days to tome , immortal she mo 7 'es on in her own 
st 7 ‘ength, undecaytng. 

“ In the skfs borders hath she shone m splendour , the goddess hath 
thrown off the veil of darkness 

'‘^Awakening the W07id7viih pufple ho7^scs, on her leeil-hai nessed Jiaiiot 
Dawn approaches 

Bringing all hfe-m staining blessings with her, showing lurself she 
sends forth brilliant lustir. 

Lad of the countless moimings that have vanished, first of /might 
morns to come hath Dmon aiisen 

Arise ^ the bieath, the life, again hath ivached us: dai’knesv hath 
passed away, and light afpioaiheth, 

“ She for the Sun hath left a piath to t 7 *avel : we have aiTiifed wheiv men 
prolong c xi ?tence. 

Singing the pimses' of rejulgeni nunnlngs' with his hymiis web the 
p7*icd, the poet, ibises, 

'‘'‘Shine then to-day, I’uh maid, on him who lauds thee, shine doron on 
us the gijt of life and ofspmng . . . 

'‘^Mother of gods, AdiEs form of gloiy, ensign of mciifce, dune Jorih 
e.x alfcd 

“ Rise up, bes loaning praise on 010 devotion : alldmunieous, make us 
chief among the people 

“ IVhatever splendid 7 veatth the Damons' bmng ninth them to bless the 
man 7 vho offer': p 7 ‘aise and worship, 

'‘'‘Even that may Ultra, Varuna vouthsafe ns, and Aditi and Sindhu, 
Eaith and Heave nP ^ 


§ 3 7 fie ]Vo7\diip of the Sun among the Ancient Persians 

Wc have learned on the authotity of Herodotus that tlic Uonxiotus 
ancient Persians worshipped the whole circle of the sky, 
which they called by a name equivalent to Zeus, and to of 
which they offered sacrifices on the tops of the highest 
mountains/^ In the same passage the old historian, who 
appears to have been accurately acquainted with the Persian 


^ Rt^ii’Veda, i, 113 {Hymns 0/ the 
Righ'da, translated with a popular 
commentary by K. T. 11 . (jrifiith, vol. 
i. pp, 195-198). Portions of this and 
of other two hymns, addressed to 
Ushas, the Dawn, are tianslalcd by 


J. Mini, Original Sanskrit 7 e,\ts, vol. 
V.^ pp. 181-190, and by U. I). (Jus- 
wold, Ike Retigon of the Rifveda, 
pp. 244 w. 

^ Herodotus, i. 13 1. See nbove, 
p. 32. 
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religion, informs us that the Persians also sacrificed to the sun 
and moon and earth and fire and water and the winds They 
thought that leprosy was a punishment inflicted on the sufferer 
for a sin which he had committed against the sun , hence 
the leper was strictly secluded and forbidden to mix with his 
fellowsJ When Xerxes was about to march out of Sardes at 
the head of his mighty host for the invasion of Greece, the 
sun was suddenly eclipsed in a clear sky, and the shadows of 
night replaced the splendour of the day. Alarmed at the 
portent, the King inquired of the Magians what it meant 
But they reassured him and encouraged him to proceed on 
the fatal and ill-omened expedition by declaring that the 
eclipse poi tended the evacuation or desolation of the Greek 
cities, since it was the function of the sun to give omens to 
the Greeks, but of the moon to give omens to the Persians.^ 
When he had reached the Hellespont, and the bridges were 
all ready for the passage of the army, the monarch tarried 
on the Asiatic shore till sumise. Meantime, while the 
host waited in solemn silence for the order to march, myrtle 
boughs were strewed all over the ground on which they were 
to tread, and incense was burned on the bridges ; the long 
line of fires might be seen glimmering in the morning twilight 
far away to the Euiopean shore, the shore fiom which so 
many thousands were to return no more. At the moment 
when the sun appeared above the horizon, Xerxes poured a 
libation from a golden cup into the sea, and looking towards 
the orb of day he prayed that no reverse might befall him 
which should prevent him from carrying his victorious arms 
to the utmost bounds of Europe. Having so prayed, he cast 
the golden cup, together with a golden bowl and a Persian 
scimitar, into the Hellespont ; but the careful historian adds 
that he could not say whether the King offered these things 
to the sun or to the sea ; for a short time before the despot 
had caused the sea to be scourged for destroying the first 
bridge over the Hellespont, and he might naturally wish, as 
a measure of prudence, to propitiate the sea-god, whose 
feelings might still be hurt and his back still sore from the 
beating.’^ The army was accompanied on the march by a 

1 Herodotus, i. 13S. 2 Ildodotiis, vn. 37. 

3 Herodotus, vii. 54 As to the scourging of the Hellespont, see id. vii 35, 
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chariot drawn by eight white horses in which no man was 
allowed to ride because it was sacred to the god whom 
Herodotus calls Zeus , ^ the deity may have been either the 
Sky-god or the Supreme God Ahura Mazda, whom Xerxes 
is known from the cuneiform inscriptions to have worshipped 
under the name of Auramazda. In one of these insciiptions 
Xerxes declares that “ Auramazda is a powerful god ; he is 
the greatest of the gods ”.•* This chariot sacred to Zeus is 
mentioned also by Xenophon in the historical romance which 
he devoted to the glorification of Cyrus the Elder, and he ihc 
tells us that it was followed by a chariot of the Sun, also 
drawn by white horses and wreathed with garlands like the 
chariot of Zeus.® 

The evidence of Xenophon on all points of Persian Xcnopiion 
religion and life is to be received with great caution, 
for curiously enough he saw through a sort of magnifying 
haze of glory the Persians whom he had fought under 
a Persian captain. Vet on his long march and ictreat 
thiough the Persian empire he had many opportunities of 
acquainting himself with the character and customs of his 
gallant enemies, and we cannot afford to dismiss all his 
statements on the subject as a soldier’s dicam. In the same 
passage in which he describes the chariot of the .Sun he tells 
us that horses were led along to be sacrificed to the solar iioiws 
deity,* and later on he relates how the animals weie burned 
entire in honour of the luminary.'* The statement that the ijy Hie' 
Persians sacrificed horses to the Sun is confirmed by other 
ancient writers.'’ Indeed, Xenophon had personal reasons 
for being acquainted with the custom ; for marching through 
the snow on the mountains of Armenia he came to a village 
where horses were being bred as tribute for the king of 
Persia ; and in return for the hospitality which he and his 
men received from the villagets he gave the headman of 
the village a horse to fatten up and .sacrifice to the Sun. 

I'he gift was not so liberal as his host perhaps imagined ; 

' Herodotus, vii. 40, 55. was followe<l hy a gioai hoisc culled 

" ]. Darmestolei, ihmaui el Ahii- "I •he f’uic 

man (I’aiis, 1877), p. 25 , Acnopliou, h. 

" Aenoplion, Cpopaedia, viii. 3. 24. 

•' Xenophon, Cyropae(Un,^m, 3. 12. 0 Pausiuiias, iii. 20 4; I’hilostriUus, 

According to Quintus C'urtiuh (lii. 3. 7) I'it. Apollon. 1 . 31.2: Ovid, Fasti, 
the sacred chariot of Jupiter (Zeus,) i. 385 \q. 
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for the shiewd Greek soldier obseives that the charger 
was old and damaged by the march, and he feared it 
would die if pressed to go farther , moreover, he took care to 
leplace it by a colt which was being bred for his enemy the 
Persian king.^ Another people, possibly Iranian, who used 
to sacrifice horses to the Sun were the Massagetae, a people 
of Turkestan, to the east of the Caspian. They alleged as 
the ground for the sacrifice that the swiftest of the gods ought 
to receive for his share the fleetest of mortal animals ^ We 
shall see presently that in like manner horses were sacrificed 
to the Sun by the Lacedaemonians and the Rhodians.^ 

Further, in the imaginary picture which he draws of the 
last days of Cyrus, his Greek panegyrist repiesents him 
offering sacrifices and praying to Zeus, the Sun, and all the 
other gods on the tops of the mountains in gratitude for 
the favours they had bestowed on him in his long career of 
glory.*^ A later Greek historian, Agathaichides of Samos, 
speaks of Xerxes in Greece sacrificing oxen on an altar of 
the Sun,® In a Greek letter of Darius the First, which was 
found engraved on a stone near Magnesia in Asia Minor, the 
monarch praises his vassal Gadates for transplanting certain 
fruits from beyond the Euphiates to Lower Asia, but 
threatens him with punishment for his impiety in taking 
tribute of the vinedressers, who were sacred to Apollo, and 
compelling these holy men to dig unhallowed ground.® Here 
Apollo is probably equivalent to the Sun, who would accord- 
ingly seem to have had vineyards and vinedressers of his own 
in the time of Darius, just as he had cattle in the time of 
Homer. 

In the Zend-Avesta the Sun is invoked not unfrequently, 
but it cannot be said that he is the object of fervent worship; 
the references to him are mostly incidental ; the benefits which 


^ Xenophon, Anahans^ iv. 5. 34 
2 Herodotus, i. 216; Strabo, xi 8. 
6 As to the ethnical affinities of the 
Massagetae, see (Sir) E. H. Bunbury, 
HiAory of Ana ent Geography"^ (Lon- 
don, 1883), li 224 note®. Humboldt 
was of opinion that the Massagetae 
belonged to the Indo-European family. 
If he was right, they may have been 
Iianians. 


^ See below, pp. 476, 484. 

4 Xenophon, CyropaH/a^ viii. 7. 3. 

^ Agatharchides Samius, in 
ffienta Ih^toncoritm Gjaefomm^ ed. 
C. Muller, iii 197. 

® G. DiUenbcigei, Syltojie Inscrip^ 
tiomun Graeiamm'\ No. 22 (voL i, 
pp. 20 sq .) ; Ch Michel, Raueil Pin- 
siription^ Grccqim (Biuxelles, 1900), 
No. 32, p. 39 
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he confers on mankind are rather left to be inferred than 
expressly enumerated in the texts/ It would almost appear 
as if the prophet, lost in the rapturous contemplation of 
the spiritual Creator, were indifferent to the gross realities 
of the material universe. In the Zend-Avesta the name of 
the Sun is hvarc, which is verbally equivalent to the Sanscrit 
svar, of which Surya, the name for the sun and the Sun-god, 
is a derivative The Greek helzos^ “the sun'’, comes fiom the 
same root/ The sun is called the eye of Ahura Mazda , 
and he is often spoken of as “ swift-horsed which seems to 
imply that, like his Vedic counterpart and namesake Surya, 
he was supposed to be diiven across the sky in a chaiiot 
drawn by horses. Thus in a hymn to the Sun we icad : 

“ Unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun be pro- nymn to 
pitiation, with sacrifice, prayer, propitiation, and gIorification.|j|J; 

We saciifice unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 

When the light of the sun waxes warmer, when the bright- 
ness of the sun waxes warmer, then up stand the angels 
( YanaiasY;" by hundreds and thousands : they gather together 
its Glory, they make its Gloiy pass down, they pour its Glory 
upon the earth made by Ahura, for the increase of the world 
of holiness, for the increase of the creatures of holiness, for 
the increase of the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 

“And when the sun rises up, then the earth, made by 
Ahura, becomes clean ; the running waters become clean, the 
waters of the wells become clean, the waters of the sea 
become clean, the standing waters become clean ; all the holy 
creatures, the creatures of the Good Spirit, become clean. 

“ Should not the sun rise up, then the demons (daii^as) 
would destroy all the things that are in the seven quarters 
of the caith {^KarsJmwcs)f nor would the heavenly angels 


1 Ki , Spiegel, K) tint St he . Uterthum 
kunde^ ii. 66 \q 

A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mylho^ 
pp. 31 ?r/. 

ZendAvestay Tail III. translated 
by L, il. Mills (tXford, 1887), p. 199 
[Sat red Pooh.f oj the Easf^ vol. xxxu), 

** A. V. Williams Jackson, '‘Die 
iranibche Religion”, in W. (Jcigeruml 
K. Kuhn, Grundrm der iranisthen 
ii. (Htrassbuig, 1896 1904), 

p. 649. 


Ytr^atas are an mfeiioi oulei of 
(bvimtics 01 angels. Sec Ki. Spiegel, 
Eninnehe AUcfthumskunde^ ii. 41 ; 
A. V* Willianis Jackson, “ Die irnnische 
Religion”, in W. (leigex und K. Kuhn, 
Ctnmdiis'i der iramnhen Phdoio^ie^ 11. 
p. 632; J. II. Moulton, Mmly Zoro- 
aUnuimm^ [>. 432, 

The old Iranians divided the earth 
into seven or thiee <iuarters or regions 
(kar^hvares). See Fr. Spiegel, Hid'- 
nheke Alterthmmkimde, i. 189, 
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Daily 
prayei to 
the Sun. 


{Yaoatas) find any way of withstanding or repelling them 
in the material world 

He who offers up a sacrifice unto the undying, shining, 
swift-horsed Sun — to withstand darkness, to withstand the 
demons {daSvas) born of darkness, to withstand the robbers 
and bandits, to withstand the sorcerers ( Ydtits) ^ and the 
peris iPairikas)^ to withstand death that creeps in unseen 
— offers it up to Ahura Mazda, offers it up to the archangels 
{^Aimsha-Spentas)^ offers it up to his own soul He rejoices 
all the heavenly and worldly angels ( Ya::atas\ who offers up 
a sacrifice unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. . . . 
I bless the sacrifice and the invocation, and the strength 
and vigour of the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun.^' ^ 

And every layman over eight years old was bound to 
recite a prayer to the Sun, thrice a day, namely at sunrise, 
at noon, and at three o’clock in the afternoon : he recited 
it standing and girt with his sacred cord {jeosti). He prayed, 
saying among other things : 

‘Mdail to Ahura Mazda! Hail to the lesser deities 
{Amesha - Spentas) ! Hail to Mithra, the lord of wide 
pastures! Hail to the Sun, the swift-hoised ! . . We 

sacrifice unto the bright, undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 
We sacrifice unto Mithra, the loid of wide pastures, who 
is truth-speaking, a chief in assemblies, with a thousand ears, 


^ The YAhts include both human 
soiceieis and demon sorcereis. See 
Fr. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthiims^ 
hiulcf ii. 146-148 ; J Darmesteter, 
0 )mazd et Ahriman^ pp 174 sq,\ A. 
V. Williams Jackson, ‘‘Die iiamsche 
Religion’*, in W. Geiger und E. Kuhn, 
Gnmdns^ der irmmchen Phzlologu^ 
11 665 ; J H. Moulton, Early Zoro- 
asif tamwi, 209. 

^ The Pai 7 'i/ias aic wicked faiiy 
women who seduce men by their 
beauty. See Fr. Spiegel, Ei'dmsihe 
Alterthumskimde^ ii. 138 py. ; J, 
Darmesteter, Ormazd ef Ahriman^ pp. 
174 sq, ; A. V. Williams Jackson, 
“Die iianische Religion”, in W. 
Geiger und E. Kuhn, Gi-undiiss der 
iraiiischen Philologie^ ii. 665. 

^ The Atne^ha-'Speitias or Amsha- 
spands, as they are called in later 


Persian, whose name signifies “the 
Immoital Holy Ones”, aie the deities 
who lank below Ainu a Ma/da ; they 
may be descubed as aichangels. Then 
numbei is six or, if Ahura Ma/da is 
included among them, seven They 
are deified absti actions and theiefoie 
of comparatively late origin rather than 
ancient deities of nature. See Ei. 
Spiegel, Ehdmsche JUeithumshtnde^ 
ii. 28 sqq ; A, V. Williams Jackson, 
“ Die iranische Religion”, in,W. Geigci 
und E Kuhn, G>und 7 i^s der natmthen 
Philolo^ie^ 11. 633 iy. Plutarch tells 
us that Oiomasdes (Ahura Ma/da), 
created six gods, who aze doubtless 
the Amesha-Spentas^ though Plutarch 
does not name them so. See Plutarch, 
Isis el Odrt^, 47. 

* Zefid-Avestaj Part II. translated by 
James Darmestetei, pp. 85-87 {Satred 
Pooh of the East^ vol. xxiii.). 
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well-shapen, with ten thousand eyes, high, with full know- 
ledge, strong, sleepless, and ever awake. We sacrifice unto 
Mithra, the lord of all countries, whom Ahura Mazda made 
the most glorious of all the gods in the world unseen. So 
may Mithra and Ahura, the two great gods, come to us for 
help ! We sacrifice unto the bright, undying, shining, swift- 
horsed Sun.” ^ 

This prayer suffices to prove that at the date of its Mithm dis- 
composition Mithia was regarded as a god distinct from the 
Sun , he was not yet identified or confused with the solar Sun 
deity, as he came to be in later times. To that confusion 
we shall return presently.'*^ 


§ 4. The Worship of the Sun among the Ancient Greeks^ 

The Greeks personified and worshipped the Sun under GH‘ek woi- 
his proper name of Helios, but in general they paid little atten- 
tion to him. To this rule the Rhodians were an exception, for Sim 
they deemed their island sacred to the Sun -god and elevated 
him to a high, if not to the principal, place in their pantheon 
But on the whole the solar deity under his piopcr name 
plays a very subordinate part in the leligion, the mythology, 
and the art of ancient Greece. In the hymn-book which 
goes by the name of Homer, a short and not very enthusiastic nonumc 
piece is devoted to his praise. In it we read that his fathci 
was Hyperion, that is, He who goes on high; that his 
mother was Euryphacsia, that is, She who shines far and 


1 /Mid-A 4 .vc\ta^ Piut If, liiinslatcd 
by fames ! lannestetcr, pp. 349-351 
{Sat mi Pooh of the voL xmu.). 
The ko\ti^ as tin* niotlern Puisees call 
It, was the sa(‘re(l coni with vluch, at 
about the aj;e of fifteen, eveiy woisliip- 
pei of Ahuia M.i/tla was solenmiy |,dit 
as a token of his ineinbershi]) oi the 
leligious coumninity. It was worn 
constantly both by men and women 
dininp; the day and only laid aside at 
night. In latei times the investitiue 
with the sacied cold took place earlier 
than in the fifteenth yeau Hee Fr. 
Spiegel, luthiLsthe AUerthum'ikHndt\ 
in, 57<S, 700 : W Geiger, Chtira- 

nifhe Kuitm im Altai urn (Erlangen, 
1882), pp. 238 .w/. 


See below, pj>. 503 u/f/. 

On this sill )jeot see F. (1 Welckei, 
Une(hi\(he Cotta tehre (Gottingen, 
1857 1863), L 400-413, L. Iheller, 
(/We<hisrhe AIythol(o*ie^ i.^, ed, G 
Roheit, pp. 429-440; Rapp, v 
“Helios”, in W. H. Koschei, Aus/idtf- 
tithes t^'xikon det iethisthen nad 
lomisthen Mythotoyfc^ i, coll. 1993 
2026; K. Cahen, “Sol”, in 
Daieinhcrg et Saglio, Dutioanain ties 
AntiquitAs Chrtqnes et RomtxiHfwPw 2, 
PP* 1373-13S1; Jessen, “Helios”, 
m Pauly- Wissowa, Rcal-Hntytiopadfe 
da f A/a 1 isehen el tta turn \ rev' \ v c//a / h ajt, 
viii, I, coll. <iS-93 ; L. K. Fainell, 
The Cults of the iheek Statei^ v. 
(Oxfoiel, 1909) pp. 417-420. 
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wide ; and that his sisters were the rosy-armcd Dawn and 
the fair-tressed Moon. He himself is spoken of as splendid, 
The chariot unwearied, like the immortals; mounted on his golden-reined 
of the'srn- chariot, drawn by horses, he shines on mortals and the im- 
goci mortal gods. He wears a golden helmet ; bright rays flash 
from him ; bright hair floats about his temples and enframes 
his lovely beaming face ; a glistering garment, finely spun, 
wraps him about and streams upon the wind ^ 

This description of the resplendent Sun-god in human 
form, riding his horse-drawn car, answers to the geneial 
conception of him which the Greeks formed and embodied 
in works both of literature and art. We see him, for 
Thechaiiot example, exactly so portrayed in a fine metope which once 
of a temple at New Ilium. The god stands erect in 

in a metope the chariot, which, however, is hidden by the four prancing 
ofatenipie ^ jg raised ovcr the heads of the hordes as if 

holding the reins : his face is turned full to the right and to 
the spectator . the features of his face arc noble : ample 
curling locks enframe his brow and cheeks : broad sunbeams 
radiate from his head ; and behind him his flowing robe 
streams on the wind.^ Yet it is remarkable that no mention 
of the chariot and horses of the Sun occurs in the Iliad or 
Odyssey, though the car and the steeds are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Homeric hymns. Thus, to take another instance, 
Dcmetei’s when Demeter was searching the world over for her daughter 
the SuV° Persephone, ravished by gloomy Dis, she appealed to the Sun 
god m his to help her to find the loved and lost one. She took her stand 
' * in front of the chariot and horses and prayed, saying : “ O 
Sun, have pity on me, since from the divine ether thou lookest 
down with thy rays on all the earth and sea, tell me time if thou 
didst see what god or mortal man has snatched far from me 
my darling child The god informed the sorrowful goddess 
that Hades (Pluto) had carried her daughter off on his 
chariot to be his bride in the gloomy infernal world. Then, 

1 Honmte Hymn, xxxi. In line II W. H. Roscher, Awfithrhehes Lexikon 

I accept Pier&on’s emendation, vepl <ki grtechisthen und rommhm My fho~ 
Kpord^oLcl t’ ^$€ipai for the manuscript i, 2005-2006. For evidence of 

leading Trapd Kpord<f>(av re irapeLal, the chaiiot and honscs of the Sun m 

Gieek literature and ait, see further 

2 A Baiimcistei, DenhmaUr des Rapp, op, ett, coll. 1998 sq,, 2005- 

Mass ischen AUert urns, 1. 639, fig. 710; 2009; Jessen, op, eft coll. 88-90. 
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after comforting her as well as he could by dwelling on the 
splendid match which her daughter was making, he called to 
his horses, and they swept away his chariot, like birds upon 
the wing.^ 

This conception of the Sun as knowing all that happens The .iii- 
upon earth, because he looks down on it from the sky, is 
familiar to Homer, for both in the Ihad and the Odyssey the w'tneS 
Sun is said to see and hear all things, and in one passage 
Agamemnon appeals to him, along with Zeus, and the Rivers, 
and Eaith, and the gods of the nether world, to be the 
witnesses of his oath,® and elsewhere the King swears by 
Zeus, Earth, Sun, and the Avenging Furies.® Euripides makes 
Medea, on her arrival in Athens, exact from King Aegeus 
an oath by the Earth and the Sun that he will protect her ; ' 
and Apollonius Rhodius represents her swearing to Arete, 
wife of Alcinous, by the light of the Sun and Hecate.*' In a 
letter to a certain philosopher named Maximus the Empeior 
Julian calls Zeus, the great Sun, Athene, and all the gods and 
goddesses to witness that he had trembled for the safety 
of his philosophic friend.” We have seen that in Greek- 
speaking lands the custom of attesting fidelity by a solemn 
appeal to Zeus, the Sun, and the Earth persisted down to 
Imperial times ; such oaths arc often recorded in inscriptions.^ 

This personification of the Sun as a deity who knows xho 
everything and stands for righteousness is .sometimes cm- 
ployed with fine effect by the Greek tragedians. Thus in the Su" "I 
Aeschylus, when Prometheus is nailed to a crag on the snowy 
Caucasus as a punishment for the benefits which he had con- (h/4''' 
ferred on mankind, he appeals to “the all-.secing circle of the 
Sun”, to the divine ether and swift-winged breezes, to the 
.springs of rivers and the unnumbered dimpling smile of ocean 
wavc.s, and to liarth the Universal Mother, calling on them to 
witne.ss the wrongs which ho, himself a god, suffers at the hand 
of the gods.® Again, going to her death, Cassandra prays to 

* Honmii' Hymn to ■* K«ri|)ules, Medoti, 745-753. 

Thu chaiiot .niul h.it.scs of the ,Sun arc » AiHiIloniiis Rhoiliu.s, Aigmmuiiuu 
also mentioned in Nom^nt Hymu io iv, loio \q, 

llennes^ 68 uj, o Julian, 38, vol, ii. n. 536 

2 riomcr, //wf/, iii, 275.280; ed. Ilertldn. 

Odpi<e\t^ XI. jo(), \ii.^ 323, 7 pjx 325-327. 

UonuT, xix. 257 H Aeschylus, Prometham^ 88-92. 
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the Sun for vengeance on her murderers.^ And when the 
matricide Orestes feels his brain beginning to reel at the 
approach of the Furies of his murdered mother, he bids them 
spread out the gory garment which his father wore in his 
last hour, that in it the all-seeing Sun may behold the 
unhallowed handiwork of his mother and may at his trial bear 
witness that he was indeed the man to visit on her the blood 
of his dead sire.^ 

Sophocles also introduces the Sun as the unwilling 
witness of unrighteous deeds and as their appropriate avenger. 
Thus in the palace at Mycenae, polluted by the murder of 
the rightful king and the triumph of his murderers, the 
chorus asks passionately where are the thunderbolts of Zeus 
and where the bright Sun, if they behold these deeds and 
sit with folded hands nor smite the guilty pair.*^ 

At Thebes, when the full horror of the crimes committed 
by the unwitting Oedipus had been brought to light, Creon 
drove him into the house on the plea that the pure Sun 
ought not to look upon so defiled a wretch."^ Afterwards at 
Colonus, in Attica, on a bright day in early spring, while 
snow still crowned the distant hills and the nightingales were 
singing in the neighbouring grove, the blind and banished 
Oedipus retorted on his persecutor Creon, cursing him and all 
his house, and saying, “ May the all-seeing Sun give thee 
and thine even such a sad old age as mine” ° Again, in 
Euripides, when the witch Medea announces that she has 
steeled her heart to slay her children, the horror-struck 
chorus prays to Earth and to the Sun's resplendent glory to 
look down upon the abandoned woman before she lays a 
ruthless hand upon her offspring.® 

But nowhere perhaps has a Greek poet yoked, so to say, 
the chariot of the Sun in his service with finer effect than 
in the pathetic passage wherein the gallant Ajax, about to 
fall upon his sword, looks up at the Sun and bids him, in 
his bright chariot carry the message of his sorrows and his 

1 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1323- ^ Sophocles, Oedipus Cotoneu^, 868 - 

1326 870 For the scene and time of the 

2 Aeschylus, Choephor 983-989. play, see Jebb’s Introduction to his 

® Sophocles, Eledia, 825 sq, edition (Cambiidge, 1900), p, xii. 

4 Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1424- 

1431. ® Euripides, Medea, 1251-X254. 
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death to his far home in Greece, across the rolling sea. O 
Sun,” he cries, “ who in thy car dost ride heaven’s steep, 
when thou lookest upon my fatherland, O draw thy golden 
reins and tell my sorrows and my fate to my old sire and to the 
hapless dame, my mother ; all the town will ring with her sad 
wail when she shall hear thy tidings. And thou, O present 
radiance of the shining day, and thou the Sun, the charioteer, 

1 hail ye for the last time, and then no more for ever.” ^ 

But while the Sun was thus supposed to drive across the sky The golden 
in a chariot by day, it was imagined that after plunging into the 
sea in the west he returned by night to his staiting-point in 
the east, floating over the subterranean ocean in a golden 
goblet. In a beautiful poem Mimnermus has desciibed the 
tired god, after his day’s toil, sleeping in his lovely bed, while 
the winged goblet, wrought of beaten gold by the hands of 
Hephaestus, wafts him lightly over the waves from the far 
western land of the Hesperides to the far eastern land of 
the Ethiopians, where his chariot and horses stand waiting 
for him, till his herald, the rosy-fingered Dawn, shall mount 
the sky and the great god shall begin his weary, never- 
ending journey afresh.^ According to Phcrccyde.s, the 
horses of the Sun were also ferried across the sea by night 
in the golden goblet ; ^ and this seems only reasonable, else 
how could they have crossed all that stretch of water and 
been ready to start again next morning in the east ? When 
Hercules went to lift the cattle of Geryon in his far western 
island of Erythea, beyond the Straits of Gibialtar, he needed 
a vessel of some sort in which to sail across the sea. So he 
asked the Sun for the loan of his golden goblet, and bending 
his bow at the solar orb, threatened to shoot the deity, if he 
did not comply with his request. The frightened Sun implored 
him not to shoot, and lent him the precious goblet. So 
Hercules embarked in it and sailed away westward. And 
when he came out on the open Atlantic, and saw the coasts 
of Spain and Africa stretching away behind him and 
fading into the blue distance, the god of Ocean, to try his 

* Sophoclcft, A/n\f ^45“ ^57* ^ Minmcintus, The pocni of Mitnncrnius 

have shortened the passaj^c. is given also by Beigk, JWMe lyHd 

2 Athenaeus, xi. 38-39, pp. 469- (//«<?<?, ii.*** p. 412, frag. 12. 

470, quoting Ihsander, Uanyasis, Slesi- 3 Pherecydes, (|Uotc(l by Athenaeits, 
chorus, Antimachus, Aeschylus, and xi 39, p. 4 70 c. 
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courage, caused the goblet to rock and heave on the swell 
of the great billows. But, nothing daunted, the truculent 
hero threatened to shoot the Sea-god also ; and the deity, 
in alarm, begged him to hold his hand, so there was a 
great calm.^ Thus bully Hercules sailed to Erythea, stole 
the kine of Geryon, embarked them on the goblet, and 
landed them safely on the coast of Spain ; after which, he 
restored the goblet to the Sun.^ 

These accounts suffice to prove how very human the 
_ Sun-god was supposed to be ; for in them we see him at 
one time driving his team across the sky, at another time 
reining them up and stopping to deliver the last message 
of the dying Ajax to his parents in Salamis, and yet again 
cowed by the threats of Hercules and lending his precious 
goblet on compulsion to the swaggeiing hero. In Homer 
the deity also figures as a successful cattle-breeder ; for in 
The sacred the Odysscy we read how in the island of Thrinacia he had 
seven herds of cows and seven flocks of sheep, fifty cows in 
the Sun in every herd and fifty sheep in every flock; neither herd 
Thrinacia u^uitipHed or diminished ; their numbers 

remained for ever the same. They were tended by two 
fair-tressed nymphs, Phaethusa and Lampetia, whom Neaera 
bore to the Sun.® These goodly herds and flocks the Sun- 
god loved to behold, both at his rising and at his setting.'^ The 
witch Circe in her magic isle, and the ghost of the prophet 
Tiresias in the nether world, had bidden Ulysses beware of 
molesting the sacred herds and flocks, warning him that, 
if he slaughtered them, his ship and all his comrades would 
perish, and that if he himself ever reached home it would 
be after long delay and in evil plight.® So when the ship. 


^ Pherecydes, quoted by Athenacus., 
xi. 39, p. 470 c-i) ; compare Apollo- 
dorus, 11. 5 10 ; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1396 
In a late va‘*e-painting the Sim and 
the Dawn, mounted on a four-horbc 
cai, aie seen transpoited acioss the 
sea in a ship, not a goblet. See 
F. G. Welcker, Anhke Denknialer^ 
in taf. X. I ; E. Gerhard, GesamvidU 
akademische Abhandhfngen (Berlin, 
1866-1868), taf. vii. 3. 

2 Apollodoius, ii 5. lo. 


3 Homer, Od xii. 127-136. Com- 
pare Apollonius Rhodius, A^gon. iv. 
964-979. According to the historian 
Timaeus (quoted by a scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 965), 
the island of Thrinacia was Sicily, 
which was so called on account of its 
tiiangular shape. But moie probably 
the island was puiely mythical. 

^ Homer, Od. xii. 379 ^<7. 

^ Homei, Od, xi. 104-115, xii 127- 
141. 
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after threading the perilous passage between Scylla and How 
Charybdis, was off the Thrinacian isle, the mariners could 
hear afar off the lowing of the cows and the bleating ofofuiysses 
the sheep. Weary with the voyage they landed on the JJXd and 
island for rest and refreshment beside a spring of sweet ate the 
water. After partaking of supper and lamenting for the 
comrades whom Scylla had snatched from the ship and 
devoured, the night closed in upon them, and they wept 
themselves to sleep. But when the night was waning 
and the stars had crossed the zenith, the wind rose and 
blew a hurricane. For a whole month it blew, and the 
mariners dared not put out upon the angry sea. For a time, 
warned by Ulysses, they subsisted on the corn and wine they 
had brought with them in the ship; but when these were 
e.xhausted, one evil day, while Ulysses had wandeied away 
and fallen fast asleep, they yielded to the pangs of hunger 
and slew the finest of the oxen of the Sun and roasted 
the flesh on spits over the fire. Waking from sleep and 
retracing his steps to the ship, Uly.sses smelt the s\vect 
savour of the roast meat and groaned aloud. Word of the H<™’ Zous 
sacrilege was carried by Lampetia to the Sun ; for in spite 
of his sharp sight the outrage appears to have escaped his '“'‘i 
notice. The indignant deity at once appealed to Zeus and lh“S- 
the other immortal god.s, demanding vengeance on the 
sinners, and threatening that, if this reasonable demand 
were not granted, he would go down to Hades and shine 
among the dead. In great agitation, Zeus imploied him 
not to carry out this drca<lful threat and piomiscd to hurl 
a thunderbolt at the .ship and smash it in the middle of the 
sea. Reckless of their doom, the .sinners feasted on the finest 
of the oxen for six whole days. Then on the seventh day, 
when the wind had dropped, they put off from shore, stepped 
the mast, and hoisted the white sails. But when they wcie out 
of sight of land, black clouds gathered overhead and the sea 
grew dark beneath them. The wind came down out of the 
west with a roar and snapped the rigging, so that the mast 
fell with a crash, striking the helmsman’.s head and sweeping 
him ovci board. Then Zeus kept his word to the Sun ; for 
he hurled a thunderbolt and smote the ship, which staggered 
under the blow and was filled with .sulphur. All the wicked 
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men who had partaken of the sacred roast beef tumbled into 
the sea and weie drowned; but the pious Ulysses was saved 
on a floating spar. Thus were the sinners punished and the 
Sun-god avenged ^ 

The cattle and sheep of the Sun-god have been variously 
interpreted in ancient and modern times. Homer clearly 
thought of them as very substantial animals, whose flesh 
could fuinish a hearty meal But this interpretation is too 
gross and palpable to satisfy some mythologists, with whom 
It is a first principle that in mythology nothing is what it 
seems or what its name seems to imply. From observing 
that the total number of the cows was three hundred and 
fifty, since seven herds of fifty head apiece amount precisely 
to that sum, the sagacious Aristotle concluded that the cows 
stood for the days of a lunar year, which he appears to have 
calculated at three hundred and fifty and which, like the 
cows of the Sun, never vary in number but remain perpetually 
the same.^ An ingenious scholiast on Homer clinches the 
interpretation by explaining the corresponding three hundred 
and fifty sheep to be the nights of the lunar year.^ The 
Aristotelian explanation of the three hundred and fifty cows 
was accepted by Lucian in antiquity and by F. G. Welcker 
in modern times.^ Apollonius Rhodius peihaps favouied the 
same interpretation, for in describing the cattle of the Sun, 
which the Argonauts saw in passing the island, and of which 
the lowing of the cows and the bleating of the sheep were 
wafted to their ears out at sea, he tells us that not one of the 
cows was dark, every one was white as milk with golden 
horns.® The picture might pass in mythology for a 
description of a bright day touched with the gold of suniise 
and sunset Certainly Homer would seem to have had a 
definite idea in his mind when he fixed the number of the 
Sun's cows and sheep at precisely three hundred and fifty 
each, adding that the numbers never varied. The idea 
corresponds fairly to the number of days and nights in a year 

1 Ilomer, Od xh. 260-425; com- * De asttologia^ 22 , 

pare Apollodoius, Ept, vii. 22 sq. ® F G. Weickei, Unechisthe Gotiei- 

2 ScholiasI on Honiei, Od. ku 129; k/ire (CJottmgen, 1857 1862), j, 404- 

Euslathius on Hcjmer, Od. xii. 130, 406 

p. 1717 ^ A])ollonius Khoduts, Ar^^on. iv. 

3 Scholiast on Ilomer, Od. xii. 129. 964 978. 
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composed of twelve lunar months , for though the true 
number of the days in such a year is not three hundred and 
fifty but three hundred and fifty-four, we may allow the poet 
the licence of a round number without tying him down to 
mathematical exactness. 

Others would see in the cows of the Sun the white and The cows 
golden or red clouds that gather round the great luminary at Intopioted 
his rising and setting. In favour of this view it might be - t-s cioudi 
alleged that the Sun himself in his appeal to Zeus and the 
gods declares that he loved to look on his cattle both when 
he mounted up into the starry sky and when he returned 
again from heaven to earth.^ Further, it has been pointed 
out that according to one account the kine in the island of 
Erythea were the cows of the Sun,® that these kine arc ex- 
pressly said to have been red or purple,® and that Erythea 
is the Red Island in the far west* All this would fit 
very well into a myth of the red, purple, and golden clouds 
of sunrise and sunset ; but it leaves the fixing of their number 
at three hundred and fifty quite unexplained. 

However, many of the ancients, rejecting or ignoring both iickK ut 
the astronomical and the nebular hypothesis, appear to have 
acquiesced in the plain view that the cows and .sheep of the de- 
Sun were cows and sheep and nothing else. In Sicily the 
very place was pointed out, near the little town of Artemisium, 
where the cows of the Sun had pastured, and where Ulysses 
slept while his comrades committed the fatal sacrilege.® At 
Cape Taenarum, in Laconia, there used to be kept flocks of 
fleecy sheep which were deemed sacred to the Sun ; ® and 
we are told that formerly there were herds of the Sun at 
Gortyn in Crete.^ 


At Apollonia in Epirus, down apparently to the time 
of Herodotus in the fifth century before Christ, there were 
sheep sacred to the Sun, which pastured by day on the 
banks of a river, but were folded at night in a cave far 
from the city, where they were guarded during the hours 

ji^Het/usrJten mtd }omiHhen Ifyiko- 
1. 20 x 8 

® Appian, ReiL Cm. v. 116. 
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^ Ilomei, Od. XU. 379 '^q. 

^ Apollodorus, i. 6 1. 
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of daikness by men of the richest and noblest families in 
Apollon la. Each of these guardians held office for a year. 
On one occasion it chanced that the guardian, Evenius by 
name, fell asleep on his watch, and while he slept wolves 
attacked the sheep and devoured sixty of them. For thus 
sleeping on his watch and allowing the sacred flock to be 
ravaged, Evenius was punished by having both his eyes put out. 
But after he had been thus mutilated, the sacred sheep ceased 
to lamb and the land to bear fruit as usual. So the people 
of Apollonia consulted the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, and 
the prophets at these holy places informed them that the gods 
were angry with the people for wrongfully blinding the 
shepherd of the sacred sheep, because it was the gods them- 
selves who had instigated the wolves to worry the sheep, and 
that they would never cease avenging the wrong done to that 
innocent man until the people atoned for it by granting him 
whatever satisfaction he might demand ; moreover, they said 
that as soon as this satisfaction was made they would them- 
selves bestow on the blind shepherd such a gift as would make 
many persons account him blessed. When these oracles were 
reported, the people of Apollonia kept them quiet and com- 
missioned some of their number to see the blind man and 
try to make the best bargain they could with him. The 
commissioners found him sitting on a bench in the market- 
place ; so they sat down beside him and entered into conver- 
sation. From general topics they led the talk to the subject 
of his misfortune, and after expressing their sympathy with 
him they asked, in a casual sort of way, what compensation 
would satisfy him, supposing that his fellow -citizens were 
willing to make him amends for the wrong they had done 
him. To this the blind man, knowing nothing of the oracle, 
replied in the innocence of his heart, that if they gave him 
the two best estates in the country and the finest house in 
the city he would be perfectly satisfied and would owe them 
no grudge for what they had done to him. The com- 
missioners took him at his word and divulged the secret 
by saying that the people would give him this compen- 
sation in obedience to the oracles. The blind man fumed 
and stormed, feeling that he had been outwitted, and thinking 
how veiy much higher he would have pitched his demands 
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if only he had known that the gods had, so to say, given 
him a blank cheque to draw on the bank of Apollonia 
However, it was all to no purpose ; the estates and the house 
were purchased by the town and handed over to him, and he 
had to make the best of the bargain. But the gods were as 
good as their word , for no sooner had he thus come into his 
fortune than they endowed him with the gift of prophecy, 
and he became a famous diviner^ 

This story has all the air of being authentic, and it is of Suggested 
interest as illustrating the eminent degree of sanctity which in 
historical times the inhabitants of Apollonia attached to thesaued 
sheep of the Sun, since they set a man of the highest birth 
and foitune to watch over the sheep every night in their 
cave, and punished the watchman severely for any neglect 
of duty. Here the sheep were undoubtedly sheep and not 
clouds of the rosy dawn or golden sunset ; hence the cows of 
the Sun, which the companions of Ulysses devoured in the 
isle of Thrinacia may very well have been likewise creatuics 
of flesh and blood and not pale abstractions of the mythical 
fancy. Perhaps we may suppose that real herds of cows and 
flocks of sheep were actually dedicated to the Sun-god, and 
that the number both of the cows and of the sheep was fixed 
at three hundred and fifty, or perhaps at three hundred and 
fifty-four, because, in the imperfect state of the calendar, that 
was reckoned the number of days in the year, and people 
thought that a daily allowance of one cow and one sheep 
should suffice to .support the deity in the discharge of his 
arduous duties. If we adopt this view, we need not neces- 
sarily assume that the animals were sacrificed daily ; like 
many other divinities, the Sun-god may have been imagined 
to content himself with the spiritual essence of the sacred 
kine without insisting on their slaughter. 

In accordance with his character as a personal being the The wife 
Sun was supposed to be married. The name of his wife is of 
commonly given as Perse, or Perseis, daughter of Occan,‘'^ the Sun 
but many other goddesses, nymphs, or women are men- 
tioned by ancient authors as the partners of the Sun-god in 

1 Herodotus, ix. 93-94. iii. x. 2, Ep/t, vii. 14; Apollonius 

^ Homer, Od, x, 139 ^7, ; Hesiod, Khodius, Arj>on, iv. 591 j Ilyginus, 

956 sg , ; Apollodorus, 1, 9. i, Fak 156 and preface p. 31 ed. Bunle. 
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love or maniage and as the mothers of his numerous off- 
spring.^ Among them we might naturally expect to find 
the Moon, and there are some grounds for holding that the 
Gieeks did associate her with the Sun as his wedded wife, 
but the mythical marriage of the two great luminaries is 
lather a matter of inference than of direct attestation.^ Of 
the children of the Sun the most celebrated were Aeetes^ 
Circe,"^ and Pasiphae.^ It is remarkable that all three of 
them, as well as some of their offspring, such as Medea 
and Phaedra, were famed for their wickedness and crimes ; 
in particular the women were notorious witches. Why 
there should have been this taint in the blood of the Sun is 
not manifest. 

Aectes, the Acetes is Called baleful by Homer ; ^ and Diodorus 
Siculus says that Aeetes and his brother Perses, both 
children of the Sun, were exceedingly cruel.'^ Aeetes was 
king of Colchis, and being warned by an oracle that 
he would die whenever strangers should land in his 
country and carry off the Golden Fleece, which Phiixus 
had dedicated in the temple of Ares, he gave orders that 
all strangers were to be sacrificed. This, says Diodorus, he 
did not only to escape the threatened danger but also out of 
sheer natural cruelty, in order that, the report of the savagery 
of the Colchians getting abroad, no foreigner might dare to 
set foot in their land. Moreover, lest anybody should make 
off with the Golden Fleece, he built a wall round the temple 
of Ares in which the precious fleece was kept, and he set 

^ Rapp, $v “Helios”, in W. H. pp. 521 sqq, 

Roscher’s AtLsfuyhclm Lexzkoit der ^ Homer, Od.x, 137-139; Hesiod, 
gitciktschcn imd romtuhen Mythologies 77 icog, ^$6 \q ; Diotlorus Siculus, iv. 
i. 2016 sq,; Jessen, sv, “Helios”, in 45 i; Apollodorns, 191; Hyginus, 
Pauly- Wissowa, RealEncydopadie der Fab 156 and p. 31 cd. Runte 
dasmehen Alte/tiimszviaensdia/t, viii. * Homer, Od. x 135-139; Hesiod, 
I. coll. 7S-80. 7 'heog, 956 sq ; Apollodoius, i. 9. I, 

^ That the Sun (Helios) and Moon Epit. vn. 14, Hygmus, T'ab, 156 and 

(Selene) were regarded as husband and p, 51: ed, Bunte, Accouling to Dio- 
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Am/uhf Le^ilion dei griech, und ?om 999 ; Apollodorus, i, 9. i, lii. i 2 ; 

Mythologies 11. coll, 3157 sqq. Com- Diodorus Siculus, iv 60.4; Pausanias, 
pare 7 'ke Golden Boughs Part HI. The v. 25 9 ; Hygmus, Fah^ 40 and 156. 
ByingGods sqq,s and especially ^ Homer, Od. x. 137. 

A. B. Cook, ZenSs i. (Cambridge, 1914) ^ Diodouis Siculus, iv. 45 i. 
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watchmen to watch it, whom rumour magnified into a dragon 
and fire-breathing bulls,^ 

As for Circe, the daughter of the Sun, it is said that Cnee, the 
she was a past-mistress of drugs and poisons of all 
Being married to the king of the Sarmatians, she began 
operations by taking him ofiF by poison, and then, having 
succeeded to the throne, she committed so many ciimcs of 
cruelty and violence against her people that they drove 
her out of the country. Afterwards, according to some 
mythologists, she took refuge with her attendant women in 


a remote and desert isle of ocean , but certain histoiians 
will have it that she settled at the headland of Italy which 
was called Circeii after her/*^ Every one knows how by 
her baleful drugs she turned the companions of Ulysses 
into swine, after that by her enchantments she had trans- 
formed other men into wolves and lions, which stood on 
their hind legs, wagged their tails, and fawned upon human 
beings.^ 

As for Pasiphac, daughter of the Sun, to say nothing of Uasiphm*, 
her unnatural love for a bulV she bewitched her husband Minos 
so that he was affected by a strange malady which proved th« sim. 
fatal to any woman whom he approached.^ This wicked 
woman had a wicked daughter Phaedra, whose criminal 
passion for her stepson Ilippolytus led to the tragic death 
of that slandered but virtuous young man7 Thus Phaedra, 
as a daughter of Pasiphae, was a granddaughter of the Sun* 

Still more flagrant and notorious, if possible, were the jviedc.% a 
crimes of Medea, who, as a daughter of Aectes, was likewise * 

a granddaughter of the Sun.” Having made a thorough the sim, 


^ Diodorus Siculus, iv 46*47. Ac- 
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study of all the properties of drugs/ this bad woman became 
a profound adept in witchcraft and, armed with that deadly 
weapon and with a heart steeled against every emotion of 
pity, perpetrated such a series of atrocious crimes as is 
calculated to fill the mind with horror. By her drugs she 
lulled to sleep the watchful dragon which guarded the 
Golden Fleece, thus enabling her lover Jason to purloin that 
talisman on which depended the life, or at all events the 
reign, of her aged father. Then with her paramour she fled 
the country, and being pursued by her injured sire she did 
not scruple to cut her young brother Apsyrtus limb from 
limb and scatter the pieces in the sea in order to stay 
pursuit, while her father engaged in the melancholy task of 
gathering up the mangled remains of his murdered son.‘'^ 
Having reached lolcus, the home of Jason, she repaired to 
the palace of Pelias, the king of the country, and persuaded 
the king’s daughters to make mince meat of their old father 
and boil him in a cauldron, promising that by the help of 
her enchantments he would issue from the cauldron alive 
and young. To demonstrate the truth of her prediction she 
actually did thus restore to life and youth an aged ram which 
she had carved and boiled. But naturally Pelias remained as 
dead as a door-nail, and lolcus became too hot to hold Medea.® 
So she and her husband sought refuge in Corinth. There 
Jason divorced her and would have married Glauce, daughter 
of Creon, the king of the country. But the witch Medea 
sent the bride a wedding robe steeped in poison, and, when 
the hapless bride put it on, she was consumed with fire, she 
and her father, who had rushed to extinguish the conflagration. 
After that, the ruthless Medea murdered the children whom 
she had by Jason and fled away to Athens on a chariot 
borne by dragons which she had received from her grand- 
father the Sun/ After other adventures she is said, 
according to one account, to have returned to Colchis and 

1 Diodoius Siculus, iv. 46. i. Apollodoius, 1. 9 27 ; Diodorus 

2 Apollodorus, i. 9. 23 The Siculus, iv, 50-52 ; rausanias, viii 
muulei of Apsyitus is otherwise related 11.2 ry.; Ilyginus, 24; Ovid, 
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224 sq ^ 303-4^1), the Orphic poet ■* Apollodorus, 1. 9. 28; Diodouis 
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closed a long career of ciime by murdering her paternal 
uncle Perses ; though some say that the murder was per- 
petrated, not by her, but by her hopeful son Medus, who 
would seem to have been a chip of the old block ^ 

Such in brief was the discreditable career of some 
children of the Sun. 

Of a direct worship of the Sun theie arc comparatively The wor- 
few records in Greek literature. In one passage Homer 
speaks of a white ram to be offered by the Trojans to the Ui»ce 
Sun, along with a black ewe to be offered to the Earth, the 
sex of the victim being clearly adapted to that of the deity, 
while a similar adaptation of colour is indicated by assigning 
a white victim to the Sun and a black one to the Earth.^ 
Elsewhere we lead m Homer of a boai being sacrificed to 
Zeus and the Sun in confirmation of an oath.^ In a passage 
of the Latvs, wheie Plato sets himself sciiously to combat I'Uto on 
the shocking impiety of those who denied the existence of of'i.iiuung 
the gods, he seems to say that the habit of praying and H'u *Sun. 
doing obeisance to the rising and setting Sun and Moon was 
practically universal among Greeks and barbarians alike, 
though, like the recitation of the spells which they had heard 
from their nurses and sucked in with their mother’s milk, 
the good old custom had apparently gone out of fashion 
with the pert young jackanapes who presumed to question 
the fundamental truths of religion. These scapegraces and 
ne’er-do-weels the philosopher proceeds to admonish in 
fatherly style, telling them that they arc by no means the 
first, as they imagine, to hold these pc.stilent opinions, and 
that they will certainly know better when they are older, 
for that there was no such thing as an aged atheist.'' These 
.sound princijiles the senile philosopher might have illustrated 
by the practice of hi.s master Socrates ; for elsewhere he has 
described how on one occasion, after standing a whole day 
and night plunged in profound meditation, Socrates was seen 
at sunrise to pray to the rising luminary and then to go on his 
way.'’ The ordinary Greek mode of saluting the rising Sun was 
to kiss the hand to it." In the beautiful e.s.say In praise of 

• Api)II<)<liiiiis, i. 9. a8 ; Diocionis '• Plato, x. .5, pp. 887 c- 
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Fatherland, which passes under the name of Lucian, though 
it bieathes a warmer spirit and strikes a deeper note 
than we expect to find in the writings of that cold, though 
brilliant, wit and sceptic, we read that every man must look 
on the Sun as his own paternal deity because he saw it for 
Piutarchoii the first time from his own fatherland ^ And referring to the 
onhe Suif preposterous notion that the Sun and Moon are mere lifeless 
bodies, the pious Plutarch informs us that all men worship 
these luminaries and offer prayer and sacrifice to them,^ 
One of the articles in the accusation of Socrates was that he 
did not believe in the divinity of the Sun and Moon, and 
that he inculcated on the minds of the youth of Athens the 
damnable doctrine that the Sun was nothing but a stone and 
the Moon nothing but earth In his defence the philosopher 
did not directly deny the charge but parried it by declaiing 
that the heresy in question was to be found in the writings 
of Anaxagoras, which any young man could buy at a book- 
stall for a shilling® 

Local cults Certainly the Sun was worshipped in various parts of 
mGicecT most part these cults appear to have 

been of only subordinate importance. Wc have seen that, 
according to tradition, flocks of sheep sacred to the Sun 
used always to pasture on the piomontory of Tacnarum in 
Worship of Laconia, and that flocks of sheep dedicated to the solar 
Laconir^^ deity were kept by the people of Apollonia in Epirus 
down at least to the time of Herodotus."^ Sacred to 
the Sun was a peak of Taygetus, the splendid range 
of mountains which dominates the vale of Sparta and 
from its long line of glistering snow-capped crests reflects at 
morning the beams of the rising sun, while the deep purple 
shadows still brood on the slopes below. On this holy 
pinnacle the Spartans used to sacrifice horses to the bright orb 
of day/' Perhaps they thought that at noon, passing over 
the mountains, the deity used to rein in his weary steeds and 
yoke these fresh horses to his golden car, before he drove 

^ Lucian, Patriae encomium, 6. ficed a hoi sc on Mount Taygetus to 

^ I’lutarch, Jdversus Coloten, 27, the winds and burned the body of the 

3 Plato, Apolog 14, p, 26 c-R, animal, m order that the winds should 
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down the slope of heaven and plunged at evening into the 
waves of the incarnadined sea. On the other side of the 
range, in the bleak and savage countiy which inteivenes 
between the mountains and the sea, there was a place called 
Thalamae, where the sea-goddess Ino had an oracular sanc- 
tuary. In the open part of the sanctuary stood a bronze 
image of the Sun and another of Pasiphae, whom the Greek 
traveller Pausanias understood to be the Moon, an interpre- 
tation according well with the name Pasiphae which means 
She who shines on all The interpretation derives some 
support from an inscription which proves that at Gytheum, 
the port of Sparta, there was a joint cult of the Sun and 
Moon and other deities, and that a priest officiated in the 
worship." 

In Aicadia the traces of Sun-worship arc few. But Woisiup of 
in Mantinca, situated in a flat and now marshy plain ^ 

rounded by mountains, they showed the grave of Areas, 
the mythical hcio who gave his name to Arcadia, and 
near the grave was a place called the Altars of the Sun.® 

At Megalopolis, in the great western plain of Aicadia, there 
was an image of the Sun which bore the surnames of Saviour 
and HercuIcsJ 

In the maikct-place of Elis stood two marble images 
of the Sun and Moon ; horns projected from the head 
of the Moon and beams from the head of the Sun.''^ The 
legend of Augcas, King of ElLs, lord of multitudinous 
herds of cattle, also jioints to a worship of the Sun in Elis ; 
for according to one account he was himself a child of the 
Sun/’ and his father the Sun had bc.stowcd on him thc.se 
wondrous herds, that he might be rich beyond all other men 
in cattle, and the god himself looked to it that the kinc 
throve and multiplied from year to year, free from tnurrain 
and wasting sickness.^ The poet Thcocritu.s has given us 
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a graphic desciiption of the cows and the sheep of Augcas 
as they came home at sunset, trooping in their thousands 
and filling all the plain with their jostling multitudes and 
all the air with their lowing.^ Among them, he tells us, 
were twelve bulls, white as swans, and sacred to the Sun “ 
On a certain day, when the sun was low in the west, 
the women of Elis used to lament for Achilles ; ^ but 
this does not imply that they identified the dead hero with 
the setting sun, for it was a rule of Greek religion to 
sacrifice to the dead at sunset, but to the heavenly gods at 
sunrise.^ At Olympia there was a common altar of the 
Sun and Cronus^ 

Tempio At Hermion, on the coast of ArgoHs, there was a temple 

and aiLys .G Troczen, on the same coast, an altar of the 

inAigoiis Sun of Freedom stood neai a temple of Wolfish Artemis;^ 
and in the Argolic plain, on the way from Mycenae to Argos, 
there was another altar of the Sun^ At Sicyon, also, an 
altar of white marble dedicated to the Sun stood near a 
sanctuary of Hcra.^ When the people of Cleonae, a little 
town to the south - west of Corinth, were afflicte d by a 
pestilence, the Delphic oracle advised them to sacrifice a he- 
Scicnficcio goat to the rising Sun. They did so, and the plague was 
stayed. In gratitude for their deliverance they sent a bronze 
he-goat as a thank-offeiing to the Delphic Apollo, whom, 
like many people in ancient and modern times, they seem to 
have identified with the Sun.^® 

Woisinpof The city of Corinth was associated in a particular 
Conn^h i^a-Huer with the myth and worship of the Sun ; indeed one 
of its names was Helioupolis, that is, the City of the Sun.^^ 
It is said that the Sun disputed the possession of the country 
with the Sea-god Poseidon, and that, the dispute being 
submitted to the arbitrament of Briareus, he assigned the 
isthmus to Poseidon, while he awarded to the Sun the 
precipitous and lofty height which towers above the isthmus 
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and became in later ages the citadel of the city.^ Yet 
afterwards, according to the Corinthians, the Sun resigned 
this imposing stronghold to the goddess of love, Aphroditer 
Hence on the summit, which commands magnificent views 
over the blue Saronic Gulf on the one side and the blue 
Gulf of Corinth on the other, with the lilac-tinted mountains 
of Attica and Boeotia looming sharp and clear through the 
crystalline air in the distance, there stood a temple of 
Aphrodite and an image of the Sun/ Lower down the steep imairos.md 
slope were altars of the Sun , ^ and in the city itself theie 
was a portal surmounted by two gilded chariots, one bearing Connth 
an image of the Sun and the other an image of Phaethon, 
the ill-fated child of the Sun.^ On some Corinthian coins of 
the Imperial age the poital is represented, with a foui-horse 
chariot or chariots above it ; on others we see the Sun-god 
driving his car/' Another legend which connected Coiinlh 
with the Sim was that the Sun-god had bestowed the land, 
under its ancient name of h-phyraea, on his son Acetes, who 
reigned over it bcfru'c he dcipaited to assume the kingdom of 
Colchis/ 

At Athens inscriptions prove that thcie was a regular 
worship of the Sun, conducted by a priestess who had 
special scat in the llicalrc (;f Dionysus/ Yherc was also a 
priest of the Sun at Athens. On the t\vc‘!fth day of the month 
Scirophonon, which seems to hiive fallen about Midsummer 
Day, a festival called St:ira was ccl<‘brated, at which the 
priest of the Sun, the priest of Poscidon-Krcchtheus, and the 'Uu> pnest 
priestess of Athene went in procession from the Acropolis 
to a place called Sciruin, situat<‘d at a short distance from 
Athens on the road ICleusis. In this pioccssion the 

priest of Poseidon-ltrechthciis carriixl a large white umbrella, 
perhaps as a protection against the heat of the midsummer 
sun, which beats down fuurely from the cloudless Attic 
heaven/ Again, at the Attic festivals of the lyancpsia and 
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Piocession Thai'gelia the Athenians performed ceremonies in honour of 
Sti°eSun Seasons. On these occasions boys carried 

and of the in procession branches of olive or laurel wreathed with wool 
Seabons loaded with ripe fruits of the season, and they hung 

the branches over the doors of houses as a charm to avert 
dearth and ensure plenty.^ This procession in honour of the 
Sun and the Seasons used regularly to wind through the 
streets of Athens down to the time of Porphyry in the third 
century of our era ; for that advocate of vegetarianism and 
adversary of Christianity, in speaking of the bloodless 
sacrifices of the olden time, cites with approval this same 
Athenian procession in honour of the Sun and the Seasons 
as still to be witnessed in his day ; and he enumerates the 
various soits of vegetable produce which were carried in it, 
including barley, wheat, and acorns or branches of oak.^ 
The ancient antiquary Polemo tells us that the sacrifices 
which the Athenians offered to the Sun and Moon, to 
Memory and various other deities, were “ sober ”, that is wine- 
less ; ^ and though he assigns no motive for the rule we may 
reasonably suppose that it was intended to guard against 
the intoxication of these deities, for it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to picture to ourselves the catastrophes 
Win<‘kss which would inevitably ensue if the Sun and Moon were 
thesfxmind tipsy when they drove their chariots across the sky. Indeed, 
Moon this very explanation of the custom was given by the ancients 
themselves ; for the historian Phylarchus tells us that among 
the Greeks persons who sacrifice to the Sun pour libations 
of honey, but do not bring wine to the altars, alleging that 
the god who holds together and controls the universe ought 
to keep strictly sober The lule is illustrated and con- 
firmed by an inscription which refers to the sacrifices to be 
offered in the temple of Aesculapius at the Piraeus. In it 

S/cf/ooj; Scliohasit on Aristophanes, for the festival. The iipe fruits of the 
iH. As to the festival, com- season appear to he decisis e in favour 
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we read of honeycombs sacrificed to the Sun and to 
Memory, and the altars at which these sober ’’ sacrifices 
were offered aie themselves called “ sober ’V doubtless because 
no libations of wine were poured upon them 

In the island of Cos we hear of an altar dedicated to the Aitais of 
Sun ; ^ and in the island of Cyprus there were altars and cos^anV^ 
precincts consecrated in common to the Sun and Zeus®c>prus 
At Mopsuestia in Cilicia an inscription records a dedication 
to the Sun and the people.*^ At Pergamum there would Woiship of 
seem to have been a regular worship of the Sun, for there 
was an altar to that deity in the sanctuary of Demeter, and gamum. 
an inscription records a dedication to “the Sun, the Highest 
God*’.® Another Pergamene insciiption commemorates the 
dedication of an image of the Sun on horseback, with a sup- 
pliant standing beside the horse. This mode of representing 
the Sun riding a horse instead of mounted in a chariot is 
proved by many sculptured reliefs to have been common in 
Asia Minor, though it was foreign to purely Greek art.^'" 

The island of Rhodes was deemed sacred to the Sun, Woninp of 
and its inhabitants woi shipped the Sun above all the other 
gods, looking upon him as the ancestor and founder of their 
race The myth ran that the Sun fell in love with the Myths of 
nymph or goddess Rhodes and named the island and the 
people after her. But the truth, accoiding to the rationalistic Uie Sun to 
historian Diodorus Siculus, was this. In the beginning the 
island was marshy ; but the rays of the sun dried up the 
superfluous moisture, and the plastic soil produced, by a soit 
of spontaneous generation, seven men known as the lieliades 
or Children of the Sun, who became the ancestors of the 
Rhodians. These seven Children of the Sun had a sister 
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named Electryone, but she died a maid and so left no 
posterity behind her ; however, the Rhodians accorded her 
heroic honours.^ One of the Seven, whose name Actis 
means Beam of Light, is said to have migrated to Egypt 
and there founded Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, which 
he named after his father^ A more poetical account of the 
association of the Sun with Rhodes is given by Pindar. 
According to him, while Zeus and the other gods weie 
parcelling out the earth among themselves, the Sun was 
absent and the island of Rhodes had not yet appeared, 
being still buried at the bottom of the sea. When the 
Sun remonstrated with Zeus on being thus left out in the 
cold, Zeus offered to draw the lots over again, but the Sun 
refused, declaring that he could discern a goodly and a 
fruitful land glowing up from the depths of the green 
water, and he desired that it might be granted to him 
as his share. His request was granted ; the island of 
Rhodes emerged from the waves, and was made over as a 
possession to the Sun-god, the lord of fire-breathing steeds. 
Theie the bright deity met the nymph or goddess Rhodes 
in love's dalliance and begot on her his seven sons, the wisest 
of the men of old.^ 

inscnp- But of the actual worship of the Sun in Rhodes very 

evidence of details have come down to us, and these mostly brief 

theworship notices in inscriptions. A sacred precinct of the Sun is 
at aLtol petitioned in a Rhodian inscription dating from about 
5 I A.D.^ Another inscription of the Rontan period records 
the dedication of an offering to the Sun in fulfilment of 
a vow made after an earthquake;^ another commemorates 
the sacrifice of a white or red kid to the Sun.® The priests 
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of the Sun are often mentioned in the inscriptions.^ One 
inscription records a decree of the Rhodians that ‘‘prayers 
should be offered by the priests and the sacrificers to the 
Sun and Rhodes and all the other gods and goddesses and 
to the founders and the heroes, who have in their keeping 
the city and the country of the Rhodians From the 
inscriptions we learn that the priests did not hold office for 
life ,* indeed the tenure of the priesthood was only for one 
year, and the year was named after the priest.^ 

The principal festival of the Sun in Rhodes was called Piciiieia.the 
the Halieia or Haleia, from haliosy the Doric form of the Snn°u 
name for the sun. It is occasionally mentioned by classical Rhodes, 
writers, and oftencr in inscriptions. In one of these inscrip- 
tions mention is made of the Great Halieia and the Little 
Halieia,® and it is probable that the Little Halieia was an 
annual celebration, and that the Great Halieia is to be 
identified with the Dipanamia Halieia, which is known to 
have been a quadrennial festival held every fourth year, so 
that three years intervened between two successive celebra- 
tions.® The quadiennial festival is believed to have been 
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p, 123 ; Ch. Michel, GnechistJie Fesfe von ^cU^toser Bc^ 
horn Gyccqitcs, No. 21, p. 24; II. dmtung nut AimUikm der attisikm 

Collitz und F, Ucchtel, Sammhmg der (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 427 ry. 

gnechischen Diakki-Jnsthfijten^ No. ® G. Dittenbergcr, Sylloge Tnscrip- 
3749 (vol. iii. I. p. 412). tionitm No. 1067 (vol. 

^ G, Dittenbergcr, Sy/Zoiie Btsxrip- iu. pp. 222 sq.), 
tionum Craemrum^, No. 723 (vol. ii. ® G. Dittenbeigci, Sylloge Tnscrip^ 
p. 380); Ch. Michel, RccuHl dUn- tionum Gtatuarum'^ No. 724 (vol, ii. 

scripUom Grecque^, No. 874, pp. 715 p. 381); fnunptmm Grmcae Bmtht- 

sq**, J. dc Prott ct L. Ziehen, Leges n/w AVW/, etc., No. 730, pp. 106 

G^^aecorunt Saaae e iituln iolleiiac^ Ch. Michel, Reiueil d"^ Inscriptions 

Pars Altera, No. 147, )). 362; Chr. Oreeques, No. 875, pp. 716 sq,; 

Blinkenberg, La Chronique du 'Temple II. Collitz. und h\ Bechtel, Sammlung 

ZzWwz (Copenhagen, 1912), pp. 340, der g? ieckisclien DialektUnsJuiften^ 

341 ; lessen, s,v, ‘‘Ifclios”, fix Pauly- No. 4135 (vol, lii, j, p. 530), 
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called Dipanamla because it was celebrated in the intercalary 
month Panamus, which was inserted every fourth year 
immediately after the ordinary month of the same name, 
so that in that year there weie two months named Panamus 
and the festival was held in the second of them.^ It included 
athletic contests, and from the inscriptions which record 
victories in the contests we learn that among the games 
Chaiiot were wrestling matches and chariot races.^ From another 
and hoises we gather that cveiy year the Rhodians used to 

thiowninto , ^ i i i r i 

the sea ns a thro w into the bca a chariot drawn by four horses as an 
offeiing to the Sun, because the Sun-god was supposed 
to drive lound the world in such a car® No doubt the 
ceremony was observed at the annual festival of the Halieia, 
and the chariot and horses were intended to furnish the Sun- 
god with a new car and a fresh team to replace those which 
had been worn out by the daily journey across the sky. 
May not the chariot and horses thus cast into the sea have 
been those which had just won the victory in the racecourse^ 
Their .superior swiftness would naturally mark them out for 
the service of the Sun. So at Rome it was a horse of the 
victorious team which was specially selected for sacrifice 
to Mars.^ 

Founda- In or about the year 408 B.C. the three ancient and 
tiiTcuy formerly independent Rhodian cities of Camirus, lalysus, and 
of Rhodes, Lindus united to found the new city of Rhodes, near the 
extreme northern point of the island.® This union of the 
three cities in a single State maiks the beginning of what we 
may call the Golden Age of Rhodes, which by virtue of its 
strong insular po.sition, extensive commerce, and powerful 
navy acquired, in the declining age of Greek independence, a 
position of political importance comparable to that of Venice 
in the middle ages. The analogy is rendered all the closer 


^ This IS the explanation of the 
name suggested by F. lliller von 
Gaeitrmgen (G. DiUcnl)crger, Sylloge^^ 
No. 609 = •*, No. 724) and 

accepted by V, wStengel ( Pauly- Wissowa, 
Real - Emytlopadie tier clas^iuhen 
AUettimmnssensihafl^ v. r, coll. 1151 
jr.y., s.v, AiTrai'd^ta). Compaic G. F. 
Schoemann, Gnethstke Alta thumet * 
(Beilm, 1897-1902), 11, 557, 


2 Imcriptionc^ Graecae Insttlantm 
Rhodt, etc., Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75 
(pp. 34 vy.) ; H. CoIHtz und F. Bechtel, 
de? gnctlnsthen Diahht- 
Imchnfien^ Nos. 3807, 3808, 3809, 
3810 (vol. ni. l pp. 462-464). 

^ Festus, s, 7 >. “October cquus”, 
p. 190 cd. Lindsay. 

Festus, 4 r. 

® Diodorus Siculus, xiii, 75, I, 
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by the oligarchical constitution of the Rhodian State and the 
architectural and artistic splendour of the capital, which was 
laid out by the same architect, Hippodamus, who had 
planned the Piraeus, and which survived in all its gloiy to 
the reign of Augustus when the Piraeus lay in ruins.^ 

With the foundation of the new city of Rhodes theiheSun 
Rhodians started a new coinage, of which the piincipal types 
weie the Head of the Sun-god and the Rose ; for the Greek emblems of 
word for rose (rhodon) being almost identical with the name 
of the island (Rhodos), the flower naturally suggested itself 
as a fitting emblem of the State. Thus Rhodes was the 
island at once of the Sun and the Rose On the coins the 
full face of the Sun-god is portrayed beardless, with strong 
and noble features, his ample locks curling about his forehead 
and sometimes encircled by rays. The rose is represented 
less full blown than modern roses at 'their prime and often 
with a rosebud beside it.^ 

But the great pride of Rhodes was the huge bronze The 
statue of the Sun-god, which was executed by the sculptor 
Chares, a native of Lindus in Rhodes and a pupil of of the 
Lysippus. He spent twelve yeais in constiucting it. The 
cost amounted to three hundred talents and was dcfiaycd by 
the sale of the siege engines which Demetrius Poliorcetcs left 
behind after his memorable but unsuccessful siege of Rhodes. 

The height of the statue is stated by Pliny to have been 
seventy cubits. Sixty-six years after its erection the statue 
was thrown down by an earthquake and remained prostrate 
in the time of Pliny, who, to give us an idea of its immense 
size, says that few men could encircle the thumb with their 
arms, and that the fingers were larger than most statues. 

Through the yawning crcva.sscs in the enormous figure the 
spectator could sec in tlic interior the great rocks by which 
the sculptor had sought to impart stability to the image,'* 

^ Slmbo, XIV 2. 5 anti 9; Haipo- a pocL of the Clreek Anthology 
ciation, S. 7 K ' iTTwoMyLHo. (as to tlic vi, lyi), I.ucian 

name of the iiichited). \lupiter Tni^ioetitn, n), Suidas {sak 

^ B, V. Head, Ilntoria Numontm koXofferarts), a scholiast on f.ucian 
(Oxford, 1S87), pp 538-542, (katom, 12), and Hyginus (Ah?/;. 223). 

Pliny, A/<r/. //A/, xxxiv, 41. Pliny The scholiast on Lucian ( 4 ^.) agices 
does not mention the material of which with Pliny in giving the height a.s 
the statue was made ; but that the sixty cubits, but he eironeously states 
material was bion/e is mentioned by that the statue was a work of Lysippus, 
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Another estimate of the height of the statue was one hundred 
and five feet.^ In falling, the Colossus broke off at the knees, 
and the Rhodians, in consequence of an oracle, regained from 
attempting to set it up again, ^ although Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, promised to contribute no less than three thousand 
talents to its restoration.® The image, popularly known as 
the Colossus, was reckoned one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World.^ The date of its erection is believed to have been 
about 284 BC.® 

Often as the Colossus is mentioned by ancient writers, 
not one of them has told us where exactly the image stood 
or in what attitude the Sun-god was represented. The story 
that the image bestrode the mouth of the harbour, and that 
ships sailed under its straddling legs, is a modern fancy,® 
But fiom a passage of Lucian we may infer with some 
probability that the god was represented, not in his chariot, 
but as a single standing figuie, as indeed is almost implied 
by the statement of Strabo that, in falling, the image broke 
off at the knees. In the passage of Lucian the Colossus of 
Rhodes is introduced speaking in his own person. It appears 
that Zeus had been greatly pertuibed by a public discussion 
held the day before between a Stoic and an Epicurean 
philosopher, in which the Epicurean had roundly declared 
that the gods did not exist, and though the Stoic had 
put in a plea for their existence, no conclusion had been 
reached and the meeting had broken up in disorder. Smart- 
ing under the reflection thus cast on the divine nature, Zeus 
summoned an assembly of the gods in order to determine 
what was to be done in this emergency. The deities 
answered to the call, and arrangements were made for seating 
them in the order of merit according to the fineness of 
the material of which they were wrought and the degree 


The passages of ancient wiiters re- 
fen ing to the image aie collected by 
J . Overbeck, D2e anlihen Schri/tgucUen 
sstir GcschichU der btldmden Numfe 
hei den Grkchen (Leipzig, 1868), Nos. 
IS 39 -IS 54 > PP. 291-294, 

^ Festus, $:v, “Colossus”, p, 50 
ed, Lindsay, But according to Hyginus 
{Fah» 223), the height was ninety feet, 


which agrees closely with the estimutc 
of sixty cubits, 

^ Strabo, xiv. 2. 5. 

Folybius, v. 89. 

^ ^Strabo, xiv, 2, 5 j Hyginus, Pab. 
223 

® J. Oveibeck, Gesthichte der gne- 
thuhm Plastik’^ (Leipzig, 1893-1894), 
ii. I 7 S* 

® J. Ovcrbeck, 
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of artistic finish bestowed upon them by the sculptor. The 
front row of seats was naturally reserved for the golden gods ; 
the second row was assigned to the .silver gods, and the 
third to the ivory gods ; the bronze and marble gods had 
to take what seats they could find in the fourth row, the 
order of precedence between them not being .settled ; while 
the rifif-rafif of deities, made of wood, earthenware, or such like 
base material, were left to scuffle among themselves for places 
in the rear. Now according to this arrangement the Colossus 
would have to take a back seat m the foiuth low, since he 
was made of bronze. But against the slight thus put on him 
the burly deity entered an indignant piotest, arguing that 
with the money spent in making him the Rhodians could 
have made sixteen golden gods of the usual size ; so that on 
the simple ground of weight, to say nothing of the fineness 
of his workmanship, he was fully entitled to sit with the best 
of the gods in the front row of the stalls. To this plea Zeus 
demurred. In an aside to Hermes, who wa,s acting as usher, 
he observed rather te.stily, “ Why does the fellow come here 
to make a disturbance in the stalls and cast a slur on the 
rest of us for not being .so big as he ? ’’ Then turning to the 
Colossus, with a forced air of politenc.ss he pointed out to him 
the serious practical difficulty involved m his proposal. “ If 
you sit down in the front row,” he said, “ all the other gods 
will have to .stand up, .since one half of your person would 
cover the whole place of popular assembly at Athens. So 
you had much better just keep standing, and stoop over the 
assembly when you want to see what is going on.” ^ 

The great Greidc god Apollo has often been identified The 
with the Sun-god botli in ancient and modern timo.s, but if™*!", 
the identification would appear to have been the fruit ofofApoiio 
philosophic thought rather than an article of popular faith, sun ^ “ 
Thus the early philosophers Parmenides and Empedocles of 
.seem to have e-xplaincd Apollo {is ciiuivalent to the Sun.“ 

It is said that Orpheus did not honour Dionysius, but that “°‘’- 
he regarded the Sun, which he identified with Apollo, as 
the greatest of the gods, and he used to rise by night and 
ascend Mount Pangacum that he might catch the first glimpse 

j Lumn, /////Av* i-u. ^ i. (Herlm, 1906) p* 108, 

5 * H. DicK, /VV dvr lof- 20, p. 157, fiug. 23. 
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of the rising luminaiy. Hence Dionysus was angry with 
him, and sent the Bacchanals, who tore him limb from limb 
and scattered his mangled remains.^ The Cynic philosopher 
Crates also identified Apollo with the Sun.^ The speculative 
poet Euripides, who loved to resolve the traditional Greek 
gods into natural phenomena, puts into the mouth of 
Clymena the saying, that he who knows the secret names of 
the deities is awate that the true name of the Sun is Apollo, 
in the sense of the Dcstioycr (Aj>a/ljwu)^ since he had been 
the undoing of her and of Phacthon, the ill-fated son whom 
she had boine to the Sun-god.^ The philosopher Cornutus, 
who wiote a compendium of Greek mythology in the first 
century of our cia, announced, without hesitation or beating 
about the bush, that Apollo was the sun and Artemis the 
moon."^ 

Apollo The identification of Apollo with the Sun - god is le- 

wuh th? peatedly mentioned by Plutarch as an ancient and popular 
Sun-god by doctrine ; in a passage of a dialogue he reports a remark 
that all the Greeks, so to say, hold Apollo to be identical 
with the Sun A contemporary of Plutarch, the eloquent 
rhetorician Dio Chiysostom, in a speech addiessed to the 
Rhodians, remarks that “ some people say that Apollo and 
the Sun and Dionysus arc the same, and you think so too 
In the dreary welter of confused thought and mystical 
aspiration which passed under the name of Orphism in later 
ages the identification of Apollo with the Sun was inevitable, 
and the solar deity might even be thankful if he did not find 
himself in worse company. One poet of this rhapsodical 
school declares that Apollo is a name of the Sun, and that the 
Sun is all the same with the leach Acscula[)ius.'^ 

Pausanias In the scconcl century of our era the Greek antiquary 
Kilntr tiaveller Pausanias tells us that in the sanctuary of 

fication of Aesculapius at Aegium in Acliaia he met a Phoenician from 
thc^SuiT^^^ Sidon who engaged him m a theological discussion. The 

1 Pseudo-Kratosthoncs, 24, Coumtus, Theologiae Giaccaa Cojn- 

pp. 28 iq, ed, Olivuu j schohast on 32. 

Caesai Gernianicus, Arafea, 273, pp. ^ I’liitaich, Ik E apud Iklphos^ 4. 
404 sq cd. Eyssenhaidl (a])pende(l to Crmipaie Pe dejeitu otanilontm^ 
his edition of Maitianus CupelLi), 42 j td.y Ik latenier vivendo^ vi, 3, 

- Scholiast on Hcmicr, // xviii. 239. Dio ('hrysostom, Or xxxi vol. i, 

^ T>agho}um Graetortmlnu^mtutUi^ p 3f7 Dindorf. 
ed A Nauck^, p. 608. ^ Orphua^ ed, E. Abel, p. 217, 
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stinngei maintained that his countrymen the Phoenicians had 
juster views of the divine nature than the Greeks, and as a 
case in point he cited the Phoenician legend that Aesculapius 
had Apollo for his father, but no mortal woman for his 
mother. For Aesculapius ”, said he, ‘‘ is the air, and as such 
he is favourable to the health, not only of mankind, but of 
every living thing ; and Apollo is the sun, and most rightly 
is he called the father of Aesculapius, since by oidering his 
course with due regard to the seasons he imparts to the air 
its wholesomcncss.” ‘^Agreed,” icplicd Pausanias, “but that 
is just what the Greeks say too. P'or at Titanc, in the land 
of Sicyon, the same image is named both Health and 
Aesculapius, clearly because the sun's course over the earth 
is the source of health to mankind.”^ The convcisation is 
probably typical of much crude lationalism which, in the later 
ages of classical antiquity, sought to find a basis for the tiadi- 
tional religion in natural philosophy or in what passed for .such. 

I'rom loose and vague speculations of that soit no inference 
can be diawn as to an original identity of Apollo with the Sun. 

Yet in modern times that identity has been maintained The 
by some mythologists of uqnite, .such as F, G. Welckei 
L. Prellei,’' and \V. 11. RosrheiJ On the other hand it wasthcvSun 
denied by the brilliant anti<|uary and historian, K. O. Jnlwf 
Muller,^' whose too early death was one of the heaviest 
losses .suffered by Gieck studie.s in the nineteenth century. 
Labouring with <'onsuminf» y.<‘al and tiiclcss energy at the 
excavation, dc<-iplu‘rnu‘nt, and copying of inscriptions, in 
front of the tt‘mple of Apollo at Delplii, baie-headcd under 
the fieice blaze of a July sun, this gicat scholar was sud- 
denly stiuck down in th<; heipju of hi.s intcll(*ctual powets 
and carried back unconscious to Athen.s to die,^ In his death 
superstitious fancy ini(»ht lx; tempted to see the vengeance of 


* \ij. -J.C 7 ^r/. As lo 
Uk* sjinetaniy <»l A<*M‘nhi{>ius al 'rhaiuj 

lUusutiias, li, ii. *; v/. I‘or 
fvi<it*ius‘ (»f‘ tht* Kiuitihe.itKMi, nr 
fusuMi, of Aj»ollo ,Hi<l tiu* Suu, M*<* 
Mucrohius, Sittion. I 17. 7 u/y. 

^ F, \V«*hl<T, <iru\hi\Uh^ OWAv 
lehn\ i 4*57 w/i/. 

'* L, I’lclU'i, Mvthohnih 

i. 2 o/y. 

* \\\ II, J/K/im Mats 


(Potp/iy,, iS7S)t it* 

“Ai«>lioiP', Aitsfiiu hthv\ h'Mkon t/tT 
';ruuhiuk*'/i nud nmii^thrn 
u 4. '2 Mfq, 

K. ()♦ Miillor, />/V />wvfv *** 
(Ur<*sluu, i. 28a 293, 

the Mt‘inoir by bis biother, 
I'abuinl MiUUm, picfixcd to K. O. 
Mullrr’s A 7 fvV/#' dt'uhcfn' S<hr{ften 
1H47 1848), i. p. hoii. 
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the aicher ApollO; shooting down at his own temple the impious 
mortal who had dared to deny his identity with the Sun, 
However, the tragic end of Karl Otfried Muller has not 
deterred later scholars from following in his footsteps and 
rejecting the solar myth of Apollo. Among these bold 
spirits are numbered Wernicke in Germany,^ and Dr. 
Farnell " and Dr. Rendel Harris in England. In an essay 
by the last of these learned men Apollo appears, not 
only shorn of his sunbeams, but reduced to the level of 
a common apple-tree and beaiing in his name to the last 
the unmistakeable trace of his humble origin.® But we are 
not here concerned with the intricate problem of detecting 
the original nucleus out of which the feitile Greek imagina- 
tion evolved the complex but splendid figure of Apollo ; it 
is enough for our present purpose to conclude that his 
fusion with the Sun came rather at the end than at the 
beginning of his long mythical career.'^ 


§ 5. The Worship of the Sun among the Ancient Romans^ 

The traces of a native worship of the Sun are even 
fewer and fainter among the ancient Romans than among 
the ancient Greeks. In Latin calendars of the Augustan age, 


^ Wernicke, s v, ** Apollon ”, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, ReahEncydopadie der 
clmszschen Anertit?nswi^sensihafi^ li. i. 
coll, 19-21, 

2 L. R, Farnell, The Czdts 0/ the Greek 
States, IV. (Oxfoid, 1907) pj). 136-144. 

^ Renclcl Harris, 77 ie Au eni of Olym- 
ptn (Maiichestei, I 9 i 7 )j pp. 19-S5- 

^ It IS true that m some cities of 
Asia Minoi the Sun was identified 
with Apollo in latei times, as we leain 
from inscuplions and coins. Thus at 
Patara, in Lycia, the name Sun Apollo 
{Hellos Apolhn) occuis in an insciip- 
tion See Jow nal of Hellemc Studies, 
X. (1889) p. 81, At Smyrna there was 
a worship of Sun Apollo Kisauloddcnus, 
See G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
honnm Graetanttn'^, Ko. 996 (vol. iii, 
p, 127), where the editor remaiks that 
the confusion of Apollo with the Sun 
betrays, as always, the late date of the 
inscription. And on coins of Tralles, 
of the Impeiial age, there appears a 
bust of the Sim with the inscription 


‘‘Apollo S\xTi^^ {Apollon Helios), See 
Ik Head, IJistoiia Numoritm (Oxfoid, 
1887), p, 555. But these late identi- 
fications on Asiatic soil piove nothing 
as to the ouginal identity of Apollo 
and the wSun in the genuine ancient 
lehgion of (ireecc. See further on this 
point L. K. Farnell, The Cults of the 
Gicek Slater, iv. 138, 366; Jessen, s.v, 
“Helios”, in Pauly- Wissowa, Real- 
Emyt lopadie der tlassiu hen A liei Intfn - 
zolssemchaft, vni, i. coll, 70, 76; 
A. B. Cook, J^eusy 11, (Cambiiclge, 

1925) P. 500 * 

^ On this subject see L. J’rcllei, 
Ronnsche Mythologie'^y 1 324-327 j 
G. Wissuwa, Religion und der 

Romer^j pp, 3 15-3 17; Franx Cumont, 
“Sol”, m K Daremberg et E. 
Sagho, Dittlonnaiic des AntiquUth 
Grecguch et Romainesy iv. 1381-1386; 
Fr. Richter, $:v, “Sol”, in W. II. 
Roscher’s Anfuhrllches Lexikon der 
giiechischen nnd romlsihen MythologUy 
ill. 1137-1152. 
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there is recorded, under the date of August the ninth, a Sacnfice to 
public sacrifice to the Sun (Sol Indiges) on the Quirinal 
Hill.^ The meaning of the epithet Indiges here applied to on August 
the Sun is ambiguous and has been variously interpreted by 
modern scholars. If it implies that the Sun was reckoned 
among the ancient native gods known as Di indigetes, which 
we may render as Indigenous Gods, it proves that among 
the Romans the worship of the Sun was of immemorial 
antiquity, for the Di indigetes belong to the oldest stratum 
of Roman religion.^ On this interpretation, which is the 
most obvious and natural one, the Indigenous Sun (Sol 
Indiges) is analogous to the Indigenous Jupiter (Jupiter 
Indiges\ who had a sacred grove in Latium near the river 
Numicius,® and whom Roman mythologists afterwards identi- 
fied with the deified Aeneas.'^ The view of the great 
antiquity of the worship of the Sun at Rome has the support 
of the learned Roman antiquary Varro, who tells us that 
the Roman annals recorded the dedication of altars to the 
Sun and Moon by the old Sabine King Titus Tatius, the 
adversary and afterwards the colleague of Romulus.^ More- 
over, the ancient Roman family of the Aurelii, who arc said Worship of 
to have been of Sabine origin, were believed by the ancients 
to take their name from the sun, which in the Sabine Roman 
language appears to have been called ausel : hence the [he Ameiii 
original name of the family was not Aurelii but Ausclii. 

On account of their worship of the Sun the family were 
granted by the Roman State a place in which they could 
sacrifice to the luminary.® 

^ Corpii!> Instrtptionum Lathmutm, * Lwy, u 2. 6 ; Servius, on Viigil, 
vol. i. Pans Priori (Berlin, 1893), i. 259. 

pp, 240, 324 5 Varro, I?c’ lingua Latina^ v. 74. 

2 L. Piellei, Roimsche Mythologie^^ Compare Dionysms Ilalicarnasen&is, 
i. 90 sqq, j J. MaiquarcU, Romische Antiqmt. Rom, ii. 50. 3 ; Augustine, 
Staahvenvaliuug^ (Leipzig, 1885), Do civitate Dei, iv, 23. 
pp, 7 sqq,*, G. Wis&owa, *‘De chs ^ P^sUis, r z/. ‘‘Aureliam familiam ”, 

Romanorum incligetibus cl noven- p. 22 ed. Lindsay, The name attsel 
sidibus ”, Gesamvielte Ahhandlungen should probably be read in Vairo, De 
znr ronmehen ReUgiom- und Stadt- lingua Laiina, i>%, Sol misd quod 
^eu/iu/tie (Munich, 1904), pp. 175 sqq.; tta SabmP\ instead of with the MSS. 
id,, Religion und KttUus der Rom er'^, Sola vel qmd ila Sahini'\ The 
pp. 18 sqqr, R. Peter, ‘^Indigila* correction is due to Wissowa, Religion 
menta ”, m W, H. Koscher’s Aus/u/ir- und Rultus der Romer^, P- 3 ^ 5 » note®. 

Itches Lextkon der griechischen und On the etymology of the word, which 
romi u hen Mytliologie, ii. 1 29-233 . is connected with aurora, see G. Cui tins, 

® Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 56. Grttndzuge der gnechisJien Etymologte^ 
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We have seen that the worship of the Sun was shared by- 
other great branches of the Aryan stock, the Vedic Indians, 
the ancient Peisians, and the ancient Greeks,^ and it appears 
to have been common to their northern kinsfolk in Europe, 
the Lithuanians and the Germans , ^ hence we may reason- 
ably infer that Sun-worship was part, though apparently a 
subordinate part, of the original Aryan religion, which the 
various branches of the family after their dispersal cairied 
with them to their new homes. Hence we need not suppose, 
with some modern mythologists, that the Romans were 
reduced to the necessity of borrowing the worship from 
the Greeks,^ in whose religion it had never played an 
important part. It is more probable, as Franz Cumont has 
rightly observed, that the adoration of the heavenly bodies, 
which serve to mark the seasons and exert so great an 
influence on agriculture, existed from the beginning in the 
rustic population of Italy, as in the other branches of the 
Indo-European family.^ In favour of this view it may be 
noted that Varro, an eminent authority on agriculture as well 
as on my^thology, at the outset of his book on farming tells 
us that he will invoke the twelve gods, not the city gods, 
male and female, whose gilded images stand in the Forum 
at Rome, but the twelve gods who arc the best guides of 
husbandmen, and among them he mentions the Sun and 
Moon, whose seasons are observed at seed-time and harvest ”, 
immediately aftei Father Jupiter and Mother Earth, and 


(Leipzig, 1879), pp.399 jy.; IMvietsch- 
mer, in die Ge^tlmJUe dei 

gncJiisthen Spiathe (Gottingen, 1896), 

p. 83. 

> Above, pp. 443, 456, 4G1. 

CneScXi, Hell Gall, vi 21 ; O. 
Sell i a (lei, Rmllt'xikon dei indo^cr^ 
manisthen Alto iumskitnde (StiAssbmg, 
i()Oi), p. 472 , id.^ Sprat hvcrj>Ieii hun^ii 
und Ui 1. (fena, 1906) pp. 

439 'y* j R rUftfeinnantsthc 

Re/i\s>ion!>ge\'<huhte (Leipzig, 1910), pp 
104 vy. 

This is the view of G. Wissown 
[Reiijacion und KttUus der Romo 
PP 3^5 Richter, j v, 

“Sol”, in W* IL Roschei’s Am- 
fith? hikes J^extkon der grmhschen 
nnd ronnschen Mythologies iii. 1 138. 


Wissowa would explain the epithet 
Indices-, applied to the Sun, not as an 
ancient title classing him with the old 
Di Indt pelt's s but as bestowed on him 
in the Augustan age in order to dis- 
tinguish him as a native Sun-god fioin 
the foioign Sun-gods whose woiship 
became populai 111 Imp<*nal times 
See Wissowa, op, tii, p. 317; /Vf., 
Gesammelie AbhamHungeHs pp. 180 yy. 
But the explanation seems som<‘what 
foued and improbalile, though it is 
accepted by Fr, Richtei {sv, “ Sol ”, 
in W, II. RoscheFs LcMkoiis in. 1 141) 
and W.Warde Fowler [Roman P'esi ivah 
of the Period of the Rtpuhlus p* 103) 

* Franz Cumont, r.?/. “ Sol ”, in 
E. Daremberget E wSagho,A< /?(?// 
de^ AntiqinUs Gretque'i et Romam% 
IV. 1381 
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immediately before such genuine old Italian deities as Ceres, 

Liber, Flora, and Robigus, the god of Mildewd So learned 
an antiquary was not likely to interpolate new-fangled Greek 
gods in the list of the divinities who weie to serve as guides 
to the Italian farmer. 

On the Quirinal Hill there was a temple or shrine of the i«mpiesof 
Sun, in which couches were decked out foi the accommodation Koma ^ 
of the god and his divine colleagues who feasted with him , 
on these sacred couches a place was reserved for the Evening 
Star under his genuine old Latin name of Vesperug. The 
name docs not savour of Greek influence, and the temple 
or shrine stood ncai the temple of the good old Sabine god 
Quirinus“ It may well have been the shrine which in 
bygone days the Roman State had assigned to the Sabine 
family of the Aurclii 01 Ausclii as a place whcie they could 
sacrifice to the Sun, from whom they took their name. 

Further, there was an ancient temple of the Sun in or near 
the (arcus Maximus When a plot to assassinate Nero in 
the Circus had been detected, .special honours were paid to 
the Sun in this his old sanctuary, because he was supposed to 
have revealed the designs of the cons})irator.s On the gable 
of the temple there was an image of the Sun, f<^r it was 
not thought right that the image of the god who travel ses 
the open sky .should be placed under a roof.*^ In the topo- 
graphical descriptions of Rome dating from the reign of 
Constantine the temple is called the temphi of the Sun and 
MoonJ 

When Augustus coiKiucrcd Egypt he brought two Obelisks of 
obelisks away from Heliopolis to Rome, where he set them 
ui), one of them in the ('ircu.s Maximus, the other in the ftomEgypt 

to Rome. 

1 Viirro, Return tusthutinn hbn^ See H. Jtutlun, Top&}*mphk det Shidi 
1. j 4.5, Rofu im A/ktdutuii i. 3, beaibeitet 

» (^)ii i util ill! », ///sZ. (hid, i. 7. 12, voM(!h. Iluelscn (Heilin, 1007), p 115, 

'r(‘rtulhun, /k S; Uul Ibis cxplunittion is not geneially 

Tacitus, ^Inutdes^ 74, Tji<*itus (lonipnre O. KichU'i, 

seums to say that the temple was near f^iaphkdef AW/- (Munich, 1901), 
the < 'irons, whcicas Teitulliun app«*ms p. 179. 

to ailiim that it stoo<l hi the muhlk* ^ K.(kmiout,.v. 7 /,“Sor’,niI)arcni- 
of the ('ircus. att^'injittvl to berg el Suglhs Puthunatre des A nth 

reconcile both stutcinents by supposing tjnUtU (dtut/un d Romttim^ iv. 1382 ; 
that the temple siootl oiiginally out side Nottita xi., Curntmm wiu^ xi, in 
the (’ireus, but wus jifterwanls inehuh'd li, Jordan, Topop-aphie der Stadt Rom 
wuhin it, when the ('ireus was extended* im Alta thim^ ii, (Ilerlin, 1871) p, 558. 
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Field of Mars.^ The obelisks still stand in Rome, though 
not in their original positions ; the one which Augustus 
placed in the Circus Maximus is now in the Piazza del 
Popolo ; the other, which graced the Field of Mars, now 
stands in the Piazza di Monte Citorio. Each of them bears 
an inscription which records that, after reducing Egypt to the 
condition of a Roman province, Augustus in his eleventh 
consulship (lo B.C.) dedicated the obelisk as a gift to the 
Sun“ Thus these monuments of Egyptian piety, which in 
their original home at Heliopolis had been consecrated to the 
Sun,* continued in Rome to be sacred to the solar deity. 
Indeed, the one which Augustus set up in the Field of Mars 
was turned to appropriate use, being converted into the 
gnomon of a colossal sun-dial, the face of which consisted of 
a pavement with lines inlaid in bronze and radiating from 
the obelisk as a centre, which was crowned with a gilt 
ball. The hieroglyphic inscription on the obelisk proves that 
it was originally set up by King Psammetichus (not, as Pliny 
thought, by Sesostris) about the middle of the seventh 
century before our era. In Pliny’s time the gigantic gnomon 
had ceased to mark the true solar time, which the philosopher 
attributed to a slight displacement of the obelisk either by an 
earthquake or by floods.'' 

Worehipof If the worship of the Sun played but an insignificant 
&e Sun- genuine old Roman religion, it was far otherwise 

mtioduccd in later times when, under the Empire, at the height of its 
R^an power Or hastening to its fall, the ancient Italian gods were 
from'the background by an invading host of foreign 

East. and especially of Oriental deities, among whom the Sun-god 
was one of the most popular. The missionaries of the 
foreign faiths which, in the decline of paganism, the 
masses of mankind eagerly embraced as substitutes for 
the outworn creeds and faded gods of Greece and Rome, 


^ Ammianus Maicelliniis, xvii, 4. 12. 
For a full account of the obelisks and 
then t ransportation to Rome, see Pliny, 
Nat Hist, xxxvi. 64-73, The icmoval 
of the two olielisks from Heliopolis to 
Rome is mentioned also by Strabo 
(xvii. I. 27). 

3 IL Dessau, Inscriptioms Latinae 
Sekctac, No 91 (vol. i. p. 25); 


n, Jordan, Topogniphu dey Stadt 
Jiom im Atterthuffiy i, 3, bearbeitet 
von Ch. Huelsen, pp. 124, 610-612. 

^ Phny, Nat^ llnt^ xxxvi, 64, 

4 Pliny, Nat, IliH, xxxvi. 71-73 ; 
II. Joidan, Topopyphie der Stadt Mom 
tM AUerthtmiy i. 3, bearbeitet voix 
Ch, Huelsen, pp, 610 
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were in great measure merchants and soldiers travelling 
about in pursuit of trade or shifted in regiments on military 
duty from one end of the Empire to the other. These men 
brought with them, so to say, in their bales and knapsacks 
the religious beliefs and practices which they had picked up in 
distant lands, and which they now unfolded to eager listeners 
as a new gospel, the latest message to poor tiembling 
mortals from the world beyond the grave.^ A striking 
instance of Sun-worship imported by soldiers into Italy 
from the East was witnessed at the second battle of 
Bedriacum, fought in 69 A,D. between the forces of the 
rival Emperors Vitellius and Vespasian. The two armies 
met and grappled in the darkness of night For hours the 
combat swayed to and fro, and still the issue hung in 
suspense. At last the moon rose and turned the trembling 
balance in favour of the army of Vespasian ; for shining 
behind them and full on the faces of the enemy it confused 
the sight of the one side and presented them as a visible 
target to the missiles of the other. The commander of the 
army of Vespasian seized the opportune moment to urge his 
men, and especially the Guards, to a desperate charge. Just 
then, by a foitunate coincidence, the sun rose ; and the men 
of the third legion, who had their backs to the cast, at once 
faced round and saluted it ; for having recently served in 
Syria they had learned the habit of thus greeting the rising 
orb of day. The effect was instantaneous and decisive ; for 
the enemy, believing that they were saluting reinforcements 
coming, like the Prussians at Waterloo, to turn the tide of 
battle, wavered, broke, and fled.‘^ Thus the Sun-god 
crowned with victory the arms of Vespasian. 

The cool-headed Vespasian so far yielded to popular 
superstition as to consult the oracle of God on Mount 
Carmel and to heal a blind man by spitting on his eyes ; ^ 
but he seems never to have testified his gratitude to the 
Sun-god for his opportune help at the most critical moment 

^ As to the ]>arl playt*cl by merchants and the Romans, the Parthians saluted 
and soldieis 111 tins religious propa- the rising sun, “according to their 
gandn, see below, pp. 507 sq, custom”, and then charged the Romans 

^ Tacitus, llisi. iii. 22-25. Herod- with a gieat cheer. Sec Hcrodian, iv, 
ian has sinulaily described how, in a 15. 

desperate battle between the Parthians ® Suetonius, v. 6 , vii. 2 
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of his careei. However, if he failed in respect for the solar 
deity, several of his successors on the throne made ample 
Woibhip of amends for his deficiency At Emesa in Syria there was a 
large black conical stone which was said to have fallen from 
identified the sky and bore the Phoenician name of Elagabalus. It 
Sun/.iT popularly supposed to be an image of the Sun, and was 

Emesa m lodged in a great temple resplendent with gold and silver 
and precious stones. The god received the homage not 
only of the natives but of distant peoples, whose governors 
and kings sent costly offerings every year to the shrine. 
Among the rest the soldiers of a great Roman camp pitched 
in the neighbourhood used to visit the temple and admire 
the handsome young priest when, wearing a jewelled crown 
and arrayed in gorgeous robes of purple and gold, he 
tripped gracefully in the dance round the altar to the 
melody of pipes and flutes and other musical instruments.^ 
This dainty priest of the Sun, then in the full bloom of 
youth and beauty, and resembling, we arc told, the ideal 
portraits of the youthful Bacchus, was the futiuc Emperor 
Elagabalus, the most abandoned reprobate who ever sat 
The woi- upon a throne. On being elevated, at the age of fourteen, 
Elagabalus imperial dignity by the intrigues of his artful grand- 

introduc(2(i mother and the favour of the soldicis, the stripling, whose 
original name was Bassianus, assumed the style of his 
namesake bai'barous god Elagabalus or Ileliogabalus, as the name was 
Kmpeior! ^Iso pronounccd in order to suggest to Gieek ears the name 
of the Sun Further, the young fanatic caused the 

rude fetish of the deity to be transported from Emesa 
to Rome, where he built a great and .stately temple for it 
on the Palatine beside the imperial palace. The site had 
formerly been occupied by the genuine old Roman god Orcus.'^ 


1 Herodian, v. 3, 4-9. As to the 
identification of Elagabalus with the 
Sun, compare Dio Cassius, Ixxviii. 
31* ^ 

On the god Elagabalus see K. Mcyci, 
i “Klagiibal”, in W. II. Koschei’s 
^ / ti \fitlirht hc^ Lex ikon der ^riethi uhen 
tindi omischen Mytholo^^te^ 1. 1 229- 1231; 
F. Lenoimanl, Elagabalus ”, m 

K. Daremberg et E. SagUo, Dktionnaire 
des AfiHqmt^s Grecques et Rom aims ^ 
11. i.pp. 529-531 ; L. Preller, Rt^mtuhe 


Mytholo^^ie'^^ ii. 399-402; (*. Wissowa, 
Rehgton mid Kiiltui, der Homei pp. 

365 sq . 

“ Lampiidius, IMiosahalus, i. 4-6 ; 
Aiuelius Vidor, Rpiiome de Caesa) ibus^ 
23. The intiigues by which his giund- 
niother Maesa contrived to win for him 
the allegiance of the soldieis and hence 
the empire, aie descubed by Jleiodian 
(v. 3. 10-12). 

^ Lam prid ills, J/e/?o^qabaius^ j. 6, iii, 
4 ; Jleroduin, v. 5. 8, 
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Round about the temple were set up many altars, on 
which every morning hecatombs of bulls and sheep were 
slaughtered, incense of all sorts was piled, and jais of the 
oldest and finest wines wcic poured, so that streams of 
mingled blood and wine flooded the pavement And round 
the altar on the ensanguined pavement danced the emperor 
and a choir of Syrian damsels with clashing cymbals and 
droning drums, while the knights and senators stood looking 
on in a great circle, and the entrails of the sacrificial victims 
and the perfumes were carried in golden jars on the heads, 
not of menials and servitors, but of captains of armies and 
ministers of state, arrayed m the long loose-sleeved robes 
and linen shoes of Syrian prophets ; for among these 
degenerate nobles it was deemed the highest honour to be 
allowed to participate in the sacrifice.^ 

And in the height of summer, lest the Sun -god should The 
suffer from the excess of his own heat, the considerate ^ 

emperor escorted him to an agreeable suburb, where he had holidays, 
built another vast and costly temple in which the deity might 
while away the sultry months till the refreshing coolness of 
autumn should permit of his return to Rome. On these 
annual excursions to and from the country the god, or rather 
the stone, was conveyed in a chariot glittering with gold and 
jewels and drawn by six superb white horses, themselves 
resplendent in trappings of gold. No man might share the 
sacred chariot with the deity. But the emperor himself 
held the reins and went before, walking the whole way 
backward out of respect to the god, upon whom he kept his 
eyes fixed, and supported on either side by his guards lest 
he should stumble and fall. The whole road was thickly 
strewed with gold dust, and on either side ran crowds waving 
torches and flinging garlands and flowers on the path. On 
reaching the summer quarters of his deity the emperor used 
to ascend certain towers which he had erected for the 
purpose, and from which he showered on the multitude 
largess in the shape of golden and silver cups, fine raiment, 
and all sorts of beasts, both wild and tame, except pigs, for 
by a law of the Phoenician religion the pious Phoenician 
emperor was bound to refrain from contact with these unclean 


1 Herodian, v. 5. 8-10. 
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animals In the wild struggle of the crowd to profit by the 
imperial bounty many persons perished, either trampled under 
foot by their fellows or pushed by them on the levelled 
spears of the guards.^ 

Intention of It was the intention of this eminently religious but 
crack-brained despot to supersede the worship of all the gods, 
secie the not only at Rome but throughout the world, by the single 
worship of Elagabalus or the Sun. In particular he aimed, 
gods by the we are told, at concentrating the religion of the Jews, the 
theSun.^^ Samaritans, and the Christians in his new temple on the 
Palatine, which was to be the Zion of the future. In 
pursuance appaicntly of this policy he began ^operations, 
aftci a truly Puritanical fashion, by defiling the temple 
of Vesta and attempting to extinguish her eternal firc.^ 
But this religious refoimer and champion of monotheism, 
whose infamous orgies fai outdid the wildest excesses of 
Marriage of Caligula and Nero, was no believer in celibacy even for the 
goVlrthe Supicmc Being, who could not, in his opinion, reasonably be 
Cartha- expected to do without a wife. It was at once the duty and 

A?taue. pleasure of the cmpei*or to select a consort for the deity, 
and to this delicate task he devoted as much thought and 
attention as it was in his natiue to devote to anything. His 
fiist choice fell on Minerva, whose sacred image, known as 
the Palladium, was popularly supj^osed to have been rescued 
by Aeneas from the flames of Tioy and transplanted to 
Rome, where the goddess was established in a temple, from 
which she had never since stirred except on a single occasion 
when she had been forced temporarily to quit the building 
by a fire. But the emperor was not a man to stand on 
ceremony. The hallowed image was tiansportcd to the 
palace and the divine wedding was about to be celebrated, 
when it occurred to the imperial lunatic that his soft Syrian 
god might be frightened in the nuptial bower by the 
formidable aspect of a bride in armour ; for Minerva could 
not be expected to lay aside her shield and spear even for 
the honeymoon. So on second thoughts he sent to Africa for 
the image of Astartc, the great goddess of love, which Dido 
was said to have set up in Carthage when she founded the 


^ Ilcrodmn, v, 6. 6-xo. 

^ Lampiuliit.s, Jlehogabalus, iii. 4 vi. 7. 
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city of old, and which was held in great reverence by the 
Libyans as well as by the Carthaginians. Her Phoenician 
worshippers identified her with the Moon, from which, as 
well as from her affectionate nature, the emperor concluded 
that she would be a most suitable mate for his Sun-god. So 
she came, and much treasure with her, and all the subjects of 
the empire were bidden to contribute to the dowry of the 
bride. The divine union was consummated, and all Rome 
and Italy were compelled to hold high revelry in honour 
of the wedding,^ 

But even the patience of the degenerate Romans, long Assassma- 
scHooled to submission, could not for ever put up with the K°npeior^ 
freaks and follies, the extravagances and outrages of their Kiagabaius 
dissolute and crazy emperor. They rose in rebellion, slew expulsion 
him in the sordid den in which he had sought to conceal 
himself from their fury, dragged his body through the streets, Eiaga- 
and flung it into a sewer ; and when it choked the sewer 
they fished it out and carried it, dripping and stinking, to the 
Tiber, where they heaved it into the river, weighted with a 
stone, that the vile body might never come to the surface and 
never receive the rites of burial.^ Such was the miserable 
end of the religious reformer who would have established solar 
monotheism throughout the Roman empire. Monuments of 
the attempted reformation and of the ill-starred reformer are 
extant in the shape of contemporary inscriptions which record 
dedications to the Sun-god Elagabalus,® and make mention 
of the emperor in his capacity of priest of that deity As 
for the sacred black stone, of which so much had been 
made, on the death of its namesake the emperor it was 
expelled from the city,^ and found its way back to Emesa ; 
for there the Emperor Aurelian saw it in the temple when 
he entered the city after his victory over Zenobia.® 


^ Ileiodian, v. 6 3-5 j Dio Cassius, 
Ixxix. 12. 

^ LampucUus, Heliogabalm^ xvii. i. 
1-3 ; Herocliaii, xv. 8. 8 ; Dio Cassius, 
Ixxix. 20 ; Aurelius Victor, Epiiome de 
Cimanhus^ 23. 

2 n. Dessau, Inscript tones lat/nae 
Seketae^ vol. ii, i. p. 172, No. 4329 
Soli AlajiiabalOf No 4330 Sol. Elagabak^ 
No. 4332 dco Soil .Ua}*ahal. Ammudati, 
JI. Dcbsau, line? iptwnes Lalinae 


Seleciae, No, 473 [m}cerd. amp[l ] mvidi 
Solis Elagaba\li\\ No. 475 saietdos 
ampksu{/mts del inmcti SoHsI E/a- 
gahalt ; No. 20o8sace/dos a/n[j>/ts]st/nni 
ttivitii SoUs Ela*^aha/i ; No. 9058, 
sctierdos {amplissi/niis dei inv/y/i Sol is 
ElagabaJt. 

^ Dio Cassius, Ixxix. 21, b re 
^EXeydfiaXos aMs iK riys '1^16/4175 iravrd- 
TroLortff 

® Vojiibcus, Anrehatins, xxv. 4. 
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Scheme Some fifty years after the disastrous attempt of 

Emperor Elagabalus to establish the worship of the Sun at Rome on 
Aureiian to a new and more solid basis, the scheme was revived by the 
th^woi^hip Emperor Aureiian, a man of a very different character, in 
of the Sun whom the stern inflexible temper and military genius of 
at Rome, Rome shone bright for a brief time, like the flicker 

of an expiring candle, in the gloomy evening of the Roman 
empire. From his youth fortune would seem to have 
maiked him out as the natural champion of the Sun-god. 
His family name linked him with the Aurelii, the noble old 
Roman house who bore the name of the Sun and may 
have deemed themselves his offspring.^ His mother is said 
to have been a priestess of the temple of the Sun in the 
village where he was born.“ Being sent on a mission to 
Persia, he icceived from the Persian king the gift of a cup 
on which the Sun was represented in the familiar garb and 
attitude which the future Emperor of Rome had so often 
The temple beheld in the temple where his mother ministered.^ When 
at Palmyra Zenobia, the rebel Queen of the East, was defeated and 
rebtoied by capturcd, her people massacred, and Palmyra, her once 
stately and beautiful capital, reduced to a heap of blood- 
stained ruins, the temple of the Sun in the city shared the 
fate of the other buildings ; but Aureiian ordered that it 
should be completely restored. The despatch in which he 
conveyed the order to the officer commanding the troops at 
Palmyra has been preserved by the emperoPs biographer ; it 
runs as follows : “ Aureiian Augustus to Cerronius Bassus : 
The swords of the soldiers must be stayed. Enough of the 
people of Palmyra have been slain and cut to pieces. We 
spared not the women : we killed the children : we slaughtered 
the old men : we destroyed the peasants. To whom shall 
we leave hereafter the country and the city ? The survivors 
arc to be spared. For we think that so few have been 
sufficiently chastised by the condign punishment of so many. 
As for the temple of the Sun in Palmyra, which was sacked 
by the eagle-bearers of the third legion, along with the 
standard-bearers, the dragon-bearer, the hornblowers, and the 
trumpeters, it is my will that it be restored to its original 

^ See above, p. 491. ^ Vopiscus, Amchauu^ iv. 2, 

^ Vopiscus, AmcHamts^ v. 5. 
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state. You have three hundred pounds of gold fiom the 
coffers of Zenobia ; you have eighteen hundred pounds of 
silver from the plunder of Palmyra : you have the royal 
jewels. Out of all these see that the temple is beautified : 
in doing so you will oblige me and the immortal gods. I 
will write to the Senate requesting them to send a pontiff to 
dedicate the temple.** ^ 

Not content with restoring the temple of the Sun among Temple of 
the ruins of Palmyra, the conqueror built a magnificent 
temple of the Sun at Rome and adorned it with the spoil of Ameiian at 
the captured city. In it he set up images of the Sun and 
of Bel, of whom no doubt the latter was the Semitic Baal.^ 

Among the votive offerings which it contained were masses 
of gold and jewellery and fine robes studded with gems.® A 
silver statue and a painted portrait of Aurelian himself were 
afterwards to be seen within the walls.'^ The splendour of 
the temple was enhanced by colonnades, in which wines 
belonging to the imperial treasury were stored.® The seivice 
of the temple was entrusted to a new college of priests called 
Pontiffs of the Sun, or Pontiffs of the Sun-god, or Pontiffs 
of the Unconquered Sun-God,® but of the ritual observed in 
the temple we know nothing. The coins of Aurelian also 
attest his devotion to the solar deity. On one of them the The 
Sun is seen offering to the emperor a globe as a symbol of 
the empire of the world, with a captive lying at their feet ; imperial 
some of the inscriptions on the coins proclaim the Sun-god 
to be the Preserver or Restorer of the World or even Lord 


^ Vopiscus, AureUamtSy xxxi. 5-9. 

2 Zo&imus, 1. 61 ; Vopiscus, Amelia- 
nm, XXV, 6, xxxix. 2 , 

^ Vopiscus, Au 7 'ehanHs, xxviii. 5, 

XXXIX. 6. 

^ Vopiscus, Aitrehanus, x. 2 ; id , 
TaaittSf ix, 2. 

® Vopiscus, Aureiiatins, xxxv, 3, 
xlviii. 4. The situation of the temple 
is not described by ancient authois, 
but It seems to have been in the Field 
of Mars, on 01 near the site of the pres- 
ent monastery of S. Silvestio. Eight 
costly columns of red porphyiy were 
afterwards removed from the temple 
and conveyed to Constantinople, where 
they were employed m the consti action 


of the Church of St. Sophia. See II. 
Joidan, Topographic der Stadt Rom im 
AUe) ilium ^ i. 3, bearbeitet von Ch, 
Huelsen, pp. 453-456; O. Richtei, 
Topographic der Stadt Rom^ (Munich, 
1901), pp. 263-265. 

® Vopiscus, Aureliajius^ xxxv. 3, 
sacerdoita compomit. For the inscrip- 
tions see H. Dessau, luscrlptiones 
TMinae Selectae, Nos. 1203, 1210, 
I2ir, 1217, 1243, 1259, 2941, 4149, 
4413, 6185; F. Cumont, Textes et 
Monuments figures relatijs attx Afystlres 
de Mithra^ n. 109-11 1 ; compaie 
SD, *‘Sol”, in E* Daremberg et E, 
Sagho, Dteiionnaue des AntiquiUs 
Gi^ecqites et Romaines^ iv. 2, p. 1384. 
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of the Roman Empiie. Such legends seem to announce the 
intention of the emperor to set the Sun-god at the head of 
the pantheon. It is remarkable that on all these coins the 
type of the god, in spite of his Oriental origin, is purely Greek, 
being clearly derived from that of Apollo. On some we see 
a young man wearing a crown with the solar rays and 
carrying in his left hand a globe or a whip ; his right hand 
is raised ; he is naked except for a light cloak which 
floats on his back. Sometimes he is represented driving 
a foui -horse car.^ In the reign of Probus the intimate 
relation of the emperor to the Sun was signified by^ a 
legend on the coins, “ To the Unconquered Sun, the Com- 
panion of Augustus ”, and the reorganization of the empire 
by Diocletian did not affect the now traditional types 
and inscrij:)tions on the coins which referred to the solar 
worship.‘-^ An inscription found at Aquileia records a 
dedication lo the Sun-god by the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian.^ The armies of Licinius marched to fight the 
armies of Constantine under the protection of the Sun-god, 
and a curious inscription informs us that Licinius established 
in his camp at Salvosia in Moesia an annual sacrifice in 
honour of the Sun on the eighteenth of November, which 
was the first day of the year according to the calendar of 
Antioch.* Constantine himself, during the first quarter of 
his reign, struck many pieces with figures or busts of the 
Sun-god and legends, “The Unconquered Sun”, ‘*To the 
Unconquered Sun, the Companion of Our Augustus ”, and so 
forth 

The imperial patronage thus accorded to Sun-worship 
for at least half a century before the establishment of 
Christianity was little more than an official recognition of a 
universal solar religion which had long been spreading in 
the empire under the combined influence of philosophic 


1 F. Cumont, ** Sol ”, in K. 
Saglio et 1 ^. DaremUeig, Dktionnain 
ifes AntiqmNs Greiqtic^ et RomaineSy 
IV. 2. p. 1384; Fr. Kichlcr, 
in W.ll, \Ke\h^\<!X^Aii^Jiihrluhe$Lexikon 
dcr }irmh\ihm nnd ronmthen Mytho- 
logies in. 1148 ; II, Usener, Pas 

WeihnadUsfests llapHel I hi 5 II H 
(Bonn, 1911), pp. 358 $q. {‘SSol In- 


victus ”). 

2 F, Cumont, op, (it, pp. 1384 sq, 
IJ. Dessau, Jnsoiptioim Latmac 
Sckttaey No. 624. 

^ K. Cumont, op, iit, p. 1385; Fr. 
Richtcu, op, at, in. 1148. 

^ F, Cumont, op, cii, p, 1385; 11 , 
Usener, op, at, p. 363. 
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thought, astrological speculation, and Oriental mysteries.^ 

Among these mysteiies none were more popular, none Popuianty 
proved more dangerous rivals to Christianity, than the 
worship of the old Persian god Mithra, who was nowMitiua, 
definitely identified with the Sun-god under the title of the Pe^smngod 
Unconquered Sun.^ About the beginning of our era Strabo identified 
affirms without hesitation or ambiguity that the Persian 
deity Mithra was the Sun.® Yet in the opinion of some conquered 
good modern scholars Mithra originally personified the 
light, not of the Sun, but of the luminous heaven in 
general. As to the mode, place, and date of the process 
which transformed him from a god of light in geneial into 
a god of the Sun in particular we have no information. The 
change perhaps took place in Babylonia, where, under the 
powerful influence of Chaldean theology and astrology, the 
Iranian deities were assimilated to their nearest Semitic 
counterparts, the Supreme God Ahuia Mazda being identified 
with the Sky-god Bel, while the goddess Anahita was con- 
fused with Ishtar (Astarte), the goddess ot the planet Venus, 
and Mithra was equated with the Sun-god Shamash ^ 

But Babylonia was only a stage in the triumphal march Spiead of 
of Mithra westward. Even under the early kings of the orMithfa^ 
Achemenidian dynasty Persian colonists seem to have settled ftom 

Ba]>ylonia 

^ F. Cumont, s.v. “Sol”, m E. merits of the topic see G. Wissowa, 

Daremberg et E. Saglio, Didionna 77 'e Reh^iiion vnd Ktdtm dcr Romo pp, 
de^ A^itiqmth Gjetqim ct Romaum^ 368-373; S. Reinach, “La Moiale cUi 
iv. 2, tip, 1385 r^. hlithiaisme ”, Cultes, Mp/ie? ef Re- 

2 The standaul work on the later 11, (Pans, 1906) pp, 220-233 ; 

worship of Mithra is the masterly S, Dill, Roman Society Jrom Nero to 
tieatise, in two volumes, of Fran? (Ixmdon, 1930), pp, 

Cumont, Textes ct Momimenh 584-626; J. Toutain, Ctdte^ J>aiens 

relahfs aitx Mydhes de Mithra PrcmieiePaitie, 

(Biuxelles, 1896-1899), Elsewhere ii. (Pans, 191 1) pp, 121-177. 
the same scholar has treated the sub- ^ Stiabo, xv. 3. 13, Compaie Lac- 
ject in a moic summary but always tantius I'kudus, on Statius, Theb i. 
authoiitative manner. See his aiticle 718, ^^Apud Perm^ Solpiopno nomine 
“Mithras”, m W, H. RoschePs Mith? a die i/iir^^ ; id. on SUiiw, 7 V/c/> 
Amjuhrlnhes Lextkon dor gricchinhen i. 720, ^^Pertae in ^pelaei^ Sole m colunt 
nnd lonmchen Mythohgie, ii. 3026- Et hit Sol pioprio nomine votatin 
3071 ; his article “Mithra”, m E. Mithra'\ 

Darembeig et E. Saglio, Dittionnaire ^ F. Cumont, et Monuments 

de^ Antitjint^s Grecques et Romaine^^ figurh relatifs aiix Mydhes de Alitha^ 

111. 2, pp. 1944*1954; and his ex- 1, 2^0 sqr, id.^ H'Mleti^ioin Orioitu/es 
cellent book Res Religions Orientates dans le Pagan isme romatiR^^ pp. 216 
dam le Paganisme roniain^ (Pans, sq,^ 384^17. See also above, pp. 30, 

1909)) PP- 200-239, other treat- 461. ^ 
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m Armenia, where, according to Strabo, all the Persian 
deities were worshipped.'* It is said that the governor of 
Armenia used to send no less than twenty thousand colts a 
year to the Persian king foi use at the Mithrakana or 
festival of Mithra.^ Of the mode of celebrating the festival 
at the Persian court we know little or nothing except that 
the only day on which the king was allowed to be drunk 
was the day on which sacrifices were offered to Mithra, and 
on that day he also danced a Persian dance.® But the 
wave of Persian colonization rolled westward beyond the 
boundaries of Aimenia. In its climate, as in its natural 
products, the tableland of Anatolia resembles that of Iran 
and lent itself particularly to the breeding of horses, and 
hence to the formation of a native cavalry, the arm in which 
the Peisians always excelled. Under the sway of Persia 
the nobility who owned the land appear to have belonged to 
the conquering race in Cappadocia and Pontus as well as in 
Armenia, and despite all the changes of government which 
followed the death of Alexander these noble lords remained 
the real masters of the country, ruling each the particular 
canton in which his domains were situated and, on the 
borders of Armenia at least, preserving through all political 
vicissitudes down to the time of Justinian the hereditary 
title of satrap which recalled their Iranian origin.^ This 
military and feudal aristocracy furnished Mithridates Eupator 
with many of the officers by whose help he was so long able 
to set the power of Rome at defiance, and still later it 
offered a stout resistance to the efforts of the Roman 
emperors to subjugate Armenia. Now these warlike 
grandees worshipped Mithra as the patron-saint of chivalry ; 
hence it was natural enough that even in the Latin world 
Mithra always passed for the “ Invincible ”, the guardian of 
armies, the soldier’s god.® In the time of Strabo the 
Magians were still to be found in large numbers, scattered 
over Cappadocia, where they maintained the perpetual fires 


^ Strabo, xi, 14. 16, 

^ Strabo, XI. 14. 16. As to the 
Mithrakana see K Cumont, Textc\ 
Hi AlouuiHsnt^ lelaiijit attx 

Mlyi^lh'cs de JMiih?a^ 1. 230, 

3 Athenaeus, x, 45, p. 434 E, quot- 


ing the histouans Ctesias and Dm is. 

^ K, Cumont, Lcs Religion f Ontnlaks 
dot ns Jc Pag(tn limine iomatn'^^ p, 2 13. 

^ Cumont, Res Religions Oimi- 
iale^ dans le Pagamsme romain'^^ 
pp. 213 sq. 
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in their chapels, intoning the liturgy with the regular Persian 
ritual.^ A century and a half later the same sacred fires still 
blazed to the drone of the same liturgy in certain cities of 
Lydia : for Pausanias tells us that “ the Lydians have 
sanctuaries of the Persian goddess, as she is called, in the 
cities of Hierocaesarea and Hypaepa, and in each of the 
sanctuaries is a chapel, and in the chapel there are ashes on 
an altar, but the colour of the ashes is not that of ordinary 
ashes. A magician, after entering the chapel and piling dry 
wood on the altar, first claps a tiara on his head, and next 
chants an invocation of some god in a barbarous and, to a 
Greek, utterly unintelligible tongue ; he chants the words 
from a book. Then without the application of fire the wood 
must needs kindle and a bright blaze shoot up from it.” ® 

Outside of the Anatolian tableland the first to observe The 
the rites of Mithra are said to have been the Cilician pirates. 
During the civil wars which distracted the attention and 
absorbed the energies of the Romans in the first century of puaTes" 
our era, these daring rovers seized the opportunity to issue 
from the secret creeks and winding rivers of Cilicia and 
scour the seas, landing from time to time, harrying islands, 
holding cities to ransom, and carrying off from some of 
the most famous sanctuaries the wealth which had been 
accumulated there by the piety of ages. Gorged with 
plunder and elated by the impunity which they long 
enjoyed, the corsairs rose to an extraordinary pitch of 
audacity and effrontery, marching up the highroads of Italy, 
plundering villas, and abducting Roman magistrates in their 
robes of office ; while at sea they displayed a pomp and 

J Stinbo, XV, 3. 15. W. Dittenbcrger, Oiientn Graeci In- 

Pausanias, v. 27. 5 sq. At llicro- Siripimies Selcdae^ No, 333 (vol. i, 
caesmua a goddess was worshipped pp, $*9 Hence, as Diltenberger 

whom the Romans called the Peisian remarks on that inscription, it is highly 
Diana: she was probably Anahita probable that m the passage of Pausanias 
(Anaitis) ; and thete was also a chapel (v. 27. $), cited above, we should read 
whicli was said to have been dedicated IkpffiKrjs with some MSS, for the 
in the icign of Cyius, See TaCitus, vulgate iIfp<r4/rois, Elsewhere (vu. 6. 6) 
Aimaks^ lii. 62. On coins of the city Pausanias speaks of a sanctuary of the 
Ai tonus is repiosented with the legend Persian Artemis m Lydia, and it is 
IlKPiJlKIl, See B. V, Head, His ten a piobable that the sanctuary in question 
Nttmonm (Oxfoid, 1887), p. 550. is the one at Hierocaesarea, This 
The goddess is alsti mentioned under makes the pioposed correction of the 
that name in an inscription which may text of Pausanias v, 27. 5 practically 
have been found at I lierocaesarea. See certain, I have adopted it in the text. 
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pageantry proportioned to the liches which they had 
amassed by their successful forays. Their galleys flaunted 
gilded sails and puiple awnings, and glided along to 
the measured plash of silvered oars, while the sounds of 
music and revelry, wafted across the water, told to the 
trembling inhabitants of the neighbouring coasts the riot 
and debauchery of the buccaneers.^ The worship of Mithra, 
which these sanctified ruffians practised in their fastnesses 
among the wild Cilician mountains, may have been learned 
by them from Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus, whom 
they assisted in his wars with the Romans." 

Statius and By the end of the first century of our era the worship of 
Mithra and his identification with the Sun appear to have 

Main T familiar to the Romans ; for in an address to Apollo 

the poet Statius, enumerating the titles by which that deity 
was called, suggests that the god might prefer to be known 
as “ Mithra, who undei the rocks of the Persian cave twists 
the bull’s struggling hoi'ns ^ The allusion is plainly to the 
most widespread and familiar monument of Mithraism, the 
sculpture which represents Mithra in a cave, kneeling on the 
back of a bull and twisting its head back with one hand, 
while with the other he plunges a knife into its flank.*^ The 
ancient scholiast I.actantius Placidus, commenting on this 
passage of Statius, not only explains Mithra as the Sun 
whom the Persians worshipped in caves, but completes the 
solai interpretation by adding that the horned bull is the 
horned Moon, and that the scene is laid in a cave to signify 
an eclipse of the sun by the intciposition of the moon. In 
the group of Mithra and the bull, as the scholiast correctly 
observes, Mithra is regularly portrayed in Persian costume 
wearing the usual tiara or peaked Phrygian cap ; but the 
scholiast proceeds to say that Mithra was also represented 
with the head of a lion, and he explains this representation 
cither with reference to the constellation of the Lion which 
the Sun enters in his course through the zodiac, or as a 

1 Aft to the Cihdan pnates see Stalins, Theh i. 719 sq. 

Strabo, xiv. 5. 2, pp. 668 Plutaich, Many of these nionumc*nl& aie 

Pompeiu^^ 24; Bdhmi Mithn- extant in many parts of Km ope, Soe 

dai. 93 sq ; Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 20-23 ; F. Cumont, Textes et Mommmih 
Cicero, De impeno Cn, Pompeii^ ii uj* ftginh aux Mysthes de Miihra^ 

Plutarch, Pompey, 24, li. 209 sqq> 
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symbol of the superiority of the Sun-god ovei all the other 
gods, like the superiority of the lion over the other beasts.^ 

In this interpretation the scholiast appears to have erred. 

The figure of a lion -headed god, standing with a serpent 
twined round his body and holding one or two keys in 
his hands, is explained with greater probability as a 
personification of Time, answering to the Persian divinity 
Zervan Akarana, Infinite Time, which from the period of 
the Achemenides was deemed by a Magian sect to be the 
origin of all things and the begetter both of Ormuzd and 
Abriman ^ 

Compared to other Oriental deities, such as the Phrygian Lon^ 
Great Mother, the Carthaginian Astarte, and the Egyptian tho\ToTsVp 
Isis and Serapis, the Phrygian god Mithra was a late arrival of Mithi a 
in Rome. The nature of the Anatolian plateau explains in 
some measure the long seclusion of the deity from the ofAnatoiia, 
western world. It is a bleak upland region of steppes and 
forests and precipices, which offers few attractions to the 
stranger ; and there, in the solitude of the mountains or the 
dreary expanse of the unending plains, Mithra remained for 
ages isolated amid natural surroundings which formed a not 
unsuitable setting for his stern and soldierly religion. Even 
during the Alexandrian age, after the victorious Greek armies 
had swept over the country, Mithra never descended from 
his highland home to the soft skies and blue seas of Ionia. 

A single late dedication to the Sun Mithra, found at the 
Piraeus, is the only monument of his worship on the coasts 
of the Aegean. The Greeks never welcomed this god of 
their ancient enemies to their hospitable pantheon.^ 


But no sooner was the Anatolian tableland ovenun by Rapid 
Roman armies and annexed to the Roman empire than 
the worship of Mithra spread like wildfire to the remotc.st of Muhra 
regions of the west and south. The soldiers adopted it with 


enthusiasm, and from about the end of the first century of mci chants 
our era they carried it with them to their distant camps on 


the Danube and the Rhine, on the coast of France, among 


^ Laclantius Placidus on Statius, that the lion-headed j^tid in Oiiental 
I'M, 1. 720. art is the last heir of a lion-totem. 

3 p\ Cumont, Testes et Monuments^ 
2 K. Cumont, Texles ct MonumrnU^ 1.241-243, u.469, InscriptionNo.220A, 
i. 74-85. This .scholar suggests (p. 79) TiXiwt Mlrpat,, 
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the mountains of Wales and Scotland, in the valleys of the 
Astuiias, and even on the edge of the Sahara, where a line 
of military posts guarded the southern frontier of the empire. 
In all these widely separated quarters of the globe they 
left memorials of their devotion to Mithra in the shape of 
monuments dedicated to his worship. At the same time 
merchants of Asia introduced the religion into the ports of 
the Mediterranean and carried it far into the interior by water- 
ways or roadways to all the important trading cities and 
marts of commerce. In our own country Mithraic monuments 
have been found in London, York, and Chester. Finally, 
among the apostles of the new faith must be reckoned the 
Oriental slaves, who were everywhere and had a hand in 
everything, being employed in the public services as well as 
in private families, whether they toiled as labourers in the 
fields and the mines, or as clerks and book-keepers in 
counting-houses and government offices, where their number 
was legion.^ 

At last the foreign deity wormed his way into the favour 
of the high officials and even of the emperor. Towards the 
close of the second century of our era an immense impulse 
was given to the propagation of the religion by the attention 
bestowed on it by the Emperor Commodus, who, in keeping 
with his brutal and cruel character, is said to have polluted 
the lites by human sacrifice.^ The dedications, “to The 
Unconqueied Sun Mithra for the safety of Commodus 
Antoninus Augustus, our Lord and numerous other 


^ K, CunionI , / f’.s Ri'h^iwns O) lentaies 
dtXH\ le >omain^^ pp. 220 sq, 

I»'()r (1ft Jills as to the diffusion of the 
loHgion and the iiionumenls, sec id ^ 
Ttixtc'i et Monumcnt\\ 1. 241 ^qq ; id,^ 

I. 7;. **Mitluas”, in W. II. Ros<'hfi\ 
Aii^fiih liilus Lcxikcn dt'i y^ncihiMhen 
und ronthifun Mytholo*iie^ ii, 3030- 
3037; id,^ f.?'. “Mitiua”, in K. 
Daiembcrg et K. Haglio, Pit fioit mure 
des AntiquiRs Oretqua et Romaute^, 
iii. 2. pp. 1945-1947 ; and especially 

J. Toutain, Les Ctdte<i patera dtvii 
I Empire Romain^ I‘remicre Parties ii. 
1 44- 159, Kor the Mithraic moniunents 
in Britain, see F. Cumont, Textes et 
Monuments, ii. pp. 389-396. From 


a caieful analysis of the gcogiaphical 
diffusion and charactei of the monu- 
incnts, Monsicui [. Toutain concludes 
that Mithiaism was mainly a religion 
of the soklieis, that it was nevci populai 
with the hulk <d the middle classes, 
and that its adheients weie ncvei so 
numeious ns to constitute a serious 
nvsihy with ( Uiustuiniiy. 

Lampiidius, Commodm, 9 {Simp- 
ttnuii Ifntonac Aii^iitistae, vol. 1. p. 105, 
od. il. Pctei). 

F. ttiniiont, et Monument'^, 

ii. pp. 99, 170, Inscuptions 34 and 
541, The t wo inscript ions vm y slightly 
in the wording. 
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Mithraic dedications datingfrom the reign of Commodus, attest 
the popularity which the worship attained in the sunshine of 
imperial favour.^ From the early yeais of the third centuiy 
the religion was served by a domestic chaplain in the palace 
of the Caesars, and inscriptions record the vows and offerings 
of its devotees for the prosperity of the Emperors Septimius 
and Alexander Severus and afterwards of Philip. Still later 
the Emperor Aurelian, who, as we have seen, established an 
official cult of the Sun at Rome, could not but sympathize 
with Mithra, the god who was himself now regularly identified 
with the Sun. By the beginning of the fourth century the 
IVTithraic faith had spread so widely and struck its roots so 
deep, that for a moment it seemed as if it would overshadow 
all its rivals and dominate the Roman world from end to end 
In the year 307 A.D Diocletian, Galerius, and Licinius had 
a solemn meeting at Carnuntum on the Danube, and there 
consecrated together a sanctuary ‘‘to the Unconquered Sun- 
god Mithra, the favourer of their empire”.^ So near did 
Mithra come to being the Supreme God of the Roman 
empire. Yet a few years later and that same empire bowed 
its neck to the yoke of another Oriental god, and the Sun, 
the Unconquered Sun, of Mithra set for ever. 

The popular identification of Mithra with the Sun in the Popular 
later times of classical antiquity is placed beyond the reach of^**'* 
of doubt by a multitude of inscriptions, found in all parts of Mitinawith 
the Roman empire, which directly qualify Mithra as the 
Sun or more usually as Mithra the Unconquered Sun.® 

^ F. Cumont, Textes et Monuments^ aie in Latin, except Nos. 75, 149, and 

i. 281, with the lefeiences to the in- 150, which are m Gieek, In this list 

scuptions in vol. 11. pp. 540 sq. I have omitted many inscriptions in 

2 F. Cumont, Texted et Momm tuts, which the title “Mithra the Uncon- 

1. 281, ii. 146, Insciiption 367; quered Sun” is indicated only by 

Lcs Religions Onentahs dan^ Ic Paga- abbieviations, such as D[ed) S{ob) 

msvie rommn’^ pp, 221 sq /{nvi'cto) M{ii/irae) in the inscription of 

•* F. Cumont, Textes et Monumenti^, Diocletian, Galeiius, and Licinius (No. 

vol. ii. Insciiptions Nos. 2, 28, 29, 367), For insciiptions which describe 

30, 34, 49, 50, 51, 53, $6, 58, 6i, Mitliia as the Unconqueied Sun {Sol 

62, 66, 67, 72, 74, 75, 131, 135, 141, Imndm Ahiktm) 01 the Unconqueied 
144, 149, 151, 156, 157, 159, 161, Sun-god Mithia [dem Sol invuiti\ 

163, 172, 235, 258, 2S7, 295, 320, see I L Dessau, 

354, 355, 360, 423, 430, 461, 479, Nos. 659 (s= Cumont, 

509, 526, 541, 542 (Mithia the Un- No. 367), i66t, 4152, 4191 ^ 4 I 94 » 

(on<iuercd Sun), Nos. 76, 134, 150, 4198, 4200, 4202, 4203, 4204, 4205, 

193, 485 (Mithia the Sun, or Milhia 4213, 4215, 4223, 4226, 4227, 4229, 
the Sun-god). All these inscriptions 4237, 4238. 
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Nevertheless on many monuments of the worship Mithra and 
the Sun are represented by separate figures as if they were 
Mithiaand distinct deities. In one scene we see Mithra standing in his 
i^opil^ented ^^ual Oriental costume opposite a young man, naked or clad 
bysepainte in a simple cloak, who is either standing or kneeling at the 
fhenionu- Mithra. In some reliefs Mithra is putting on his 

meiits, companion's head or removing from it a large curved object 
which sometimes resembles a horn or a deflated leathern 
bottle. The kneeling personage is usually passive, but 
sometimes he lifts his arms, whether in supplication or to put 
aside or retain the mysterious object which is being placed 
on his head or icmoved from it. In some reliefs the scene 
is more complicated : Mithra is displacing the enigmatical 
object with his right hand, while with his left he places on 
his companion's head a radiant crown. In one scene of a 
gicat relief found at Osterburken we see Mithra holding the 
same object over the head of the kneeling figure with his 
right hand, while he puts his left hand to the hilt of his 
sword at his belt, and the radiant crown lies on the ground 
between them. The exact significance of the scene is 
uncertain, but the standing or kneeling figure who receives 
or loses the radiant crown is interpreted as the Sun, towards 
whom Mithra seems to adopt an attitude of superiority by 
conferring upon him or removing from him the crown of rays 
which is the emblem of his solar character. Perhaps the 
scene refers to a contest between the two deities in which 
Mithra remained the victor. It has also been suggested that 
Mithra is pouring oil or other liquid from a horn on the head 
of the Sun as a solemn form of baptism or investiture in sign 
of the powers which that deity will wield when he is crowned 
with the diadem of rays.^ In another scene of a great relief 
found at Heddernheim we see Mithra holding out his hand 
to the kneeling Sun as if helping him to rise : the head of 
the Sun is surrounded by a nimbus,^ On several monuments 
the two gods arc represented standing opposite each other 

J Cwmonif Prxfes ci AfomimeHfs, isiJum und ronns( hen j 1 /y/ho/o^f>ie, li. 
i. 172 Foi the relief at Ostei- 3047. 

but ken, sec /d,, vol. ii, pp. 34<S-35i, K. Cumont, Te\tc^ ct Monunienis^ 

with riiite VI, Couipare F. Cumotit, i. 173. l^'oi the relief at Heddernheim, 
“Miihias”, m \V* H. Roscher’s see td ^ vol, ii, pp. 362 sqq,^ with 
Ansf uhrltihes LexiJmi dcr pnech- Plate VII, 
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and shaking hands. Mithra wears his usual costume the 
Sun IS either naked with a nimbus round his head, or he 
wears a cloak and the radiant crown and carries a whip. 

The meaning of the scene is obvious The two deities have 
concluded a treaty of alliance, and peace and harmony will 
henceforth reign between them. In the relief at Osterburken, 
as if to give a religious consecration to the union of the two 
gods, they are represented shaking hands over an altar ^ 

Further, the peace between Mithra and the Sun is sealed by The scene 
a banquet, at which they are portrayed reclining side by side 
at the festive board and holding up goblets in their right 
hands, while about the table are gathered a number of guests 
as partakers of the sacred feast. The importance attached 
to this divine banquet is attested both by the number of 
the monuments on which it is figured and by the important 
place assigned to it in the series of subsidiary scenes arranged 
round the central piece, the sacrifice of the bull by Mithra.^'^ 

Often, especially in the great sculptured reliefs which have 
been found in the valley of the Rhine, the relief representing 
the banquet is the last of the whole series, as if it formed the 
concluding act in the history of the god’s exploits, the Last 
Supper of which he partook before quitting the scene of his 
earthly labours.® 

Remembering that according to the Christian Fathers a The 
sort of communion was celebrated in the Mithraic i^ysteries^, ^ 
we can understand why the devotees of the religion set so commemo 
high a value on this last feast of Mithra and his companions, 
or should we say his disciples ? The sacramental act which 
the liturgy appears to have prescribed was accomplished in 
memory of the example set by the Divine Master. This 
relation between the legend and the ritual is established by 
a fragmentary relief discovered in Bosnia. It represents 
two devotees reclining at a table on which loaves are set 
out : one of them holds a drinking horn : both are in the 
attitude in which Mithra and the Sun are regularly 
represented on the other monuments. Round about the two 
devotees, or rather communicants, are grouped the initiated 

1 K, (’umont, T'xft's ei Monuments^ 3 h\ Cumont, Monuments^ 

i. 173- i. 174^^ 

l*\ Cumont, Textes ct MotuimcnU^ 

i. 173. ^ See below, pp 52-ij, 525. 
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The mystic of various grades in the mystic hierarchy, including the 
hierarchy Persian, the Soldier, and the Lion, wearing the 

masks which are appropriate to their names and which they 
are known from other sources to have worn in the sacred 
rites ^ A text of St. Jerome, confirmed by a series of 
inscriptions, informs us that there were seven degrees of 
initiation in the Mithraic mysteries, and that the initiated 
took successively the names of the Raven, the Occult, the 
Soldier, the Lion, the Persian, the Courier of the Sun 
{)ieliodromns\ and the Father. These strange names were 
Sacieci not simply honorary titles. On certain occasions the 
officiants disguised themselves in costumes appropriate" to 
the names which they bore. These sacred masquerades were 
variously interpreted by the ancients with inference either to 
the signs of the zodiac oi to the theory of transmigration. 
Such differences of opinion only prove that the original mean- 
ing of the disguises was forgotten. Probably the masquerade 
was a survival from a time when the gods were supposed to 
wear or assume the form of animals, and when the worshipper 
attempted to identify himself with his deity by dressing 
in the skin and other trappings of the divine creature 
Similar survivals in ritual are common in many religions.**^ 
The To complete the histoiy of Mithra we must notice the 

omitiiia nionuments on which the Sun is represented driving in his 
toheavcnm chariot, which is drawn by four horses at full gallop. With 
S^thc'sim ^he left hand he grasps the reins, while he holds out his right 
hand to Mithra, who approaches to take his place beside 
the Sun in the chariot : sometimes, indeed, Mithra clings to 
the arm of the Sun-god as if preparing to leap into the 
whirling car. Sometimes the Ocean, into which the Sun's 
chariot descends at night, is indicated by the figure of a 
bearded man reclining on the ground and leaning on an urn 
or holding a reed.® Yet the daily disappearance of the Sun 

i K. Cumont, Textes et Mommejihi Dc ahstimntiai iv, i6, who mentions 
i, 176. the titles of Eagles and Hawks in 

F. Cumont, TexU'? et Monumenis^ addition to those of Ravens and Lions, 
i. 314-317. l^or the p*\&sage of St. Poiphyry notices the zodiacal ex- 
Jerome [Rlistk\ evii. ad lactam^ planation of the titles, hut jnefeis the 
Migne, Patrologm f^atmay xxii. p. theory of the tiansnugiation of human 
869), quoted by Cumont, see id, ii. 18. souls into animal bodies. 

As to the degrees of initiation m the ^ F. Cumont, et Monitmcnh^ 

Mithraic mysteiies see also Poiphyry, i. 176 sq. 
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setting in the sea does not suffice to explain this scene 
nor the part which Mithra pla^^s in it. To undetstand it 
we must compare the scene.s carved on some Chiistian 
sarcophaguses, which present so staking a resemblance to 
the Mithraic sculptures that the two scries can hardly be 
independent of each other. On the Christian satco])hagu.scs 
it is the prophet Elijah who .stands erect in his car drawn by 
four galloping steeds. He grasps the reins with hi.s left 
hand, while with his right he holds out his mantle to the 
prophet Elisha, who stands on the ground behind the car. 

In^ front of the car, and beneath the 1 caring steeds, the 
figure of a bearded man is stretched, leaning with his left 
arm on an urn from which water is flowing, 'Fhc leclining 
figure represents the Jordan, from whose banks the prophet 
Elijah was swept away to heav^’cn on the chariot and horses 
of fire. In the light of this paiallel wc ma)' .suppose that 

Mithra, like the prophet of Israel, hi.s earthly labouis over, 

wa.s believed to have ascended up to heaven in the Sun’s 
bright chariot, though doubtle.ss he wa.s thought still to look 
down upon and protect the faithful woi.shippeis wltom he 
left behind him on earth. S/c 2 fur aA astm) 

It icmain.s to mention among the Mithiair sculptures 
two figures which aic commonly .suppo.sc^d to be conncicted 
with the .solar character of Mithra. The great .scene of the 
sacrifice of the bull, which occupied the cential place iu 

Mithraic art and probably in Mithraic religion, i.s regularly pairs, 

flanked by two youthful male figures dic.sscd like Mithra 
and wearing the usual peaked Jflirj^gian cap. ICach of them 
grasps a burning torch, but one of them holds the burning 
end of the torch up, while the other turns it down towards 
the earth. Though they are most commonly rcpicsentcd in 
the scene of the sacrifice, where they are in a sense the 
acolytes or satellitc.s of Mithra, yet they also occur in large 
numbers a.s detached .sculptures. J^'or example, they arc 
found in couple.s as votive offerings in the usual subterranean 
sanctuaries. In the .scene of the sacrifice they are por- 
trayed as smaller than Mithra, but not di.si)roi)ortionately so, 
and they are always clrc.sscd exactly like liim. h'or the 
most part they take no part in the sacrifice, but stand 
^ (.'umont, Texies ct Monumenh^ i, 178, 306. 
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motionless as statues, gazing into space or absorbed in the 
contemplation of the flame of their torch. Sometimes, 
however, the torch-bearer who stands behind the bull grips 
the animal’s tail below the bunch of ears of corn in which 
the tail terminates : the gesture seems to indicate that he 
is about to detach the bunch of ears from the tail.^ Two 
pairs of statues of these torch-bearers are accompanied by- 
inscriptions, from which we learn that the one who held 
up his torch was called Cautes, and that the one who held 
down his torch was called Cautopates. Elsewhere the same 
names have been found on inscribed pairs of pedestals, 
though the statues which stood on the pedestals are lost. 
The addition of the words deus (“ god ”) to the names in some 
of the inscriptions proves that both Cautes and Cautopates 
were regarded as divine.^ 

The meaning and etymology of these two barbarous 
names are uncertain, attempts to derive them from the 
Persian appear to have hitherto failed ; ^ but from some of 
the inscriptions in which they occur it seems indubitable 
that both names are merely epithets of Mithra himself. 
One of these inscriptions reads, d{eo) i{iivict6) Miithrae) 
Cautopati^ that is, “To the Unconquered god Mithra 
Cautopates ”, and a certain number of dedications ought to 
be read similarly.^ Another inscription runs, deo M{iihrae) 
C{autopati) S{olt) i{nvtcto\ that is, “To the god Mithra 
Cautopates, the Unconquered Sun”.^ Hence it would seem 
that in the great scene of the sacrifice of the bull, which 
occurs so often in Mithraic art, Mithra is represented thrice 
over. Now we are told by the Pseudo -Dionysius the 
Areopagite that the Magians celebrated a festival of the 
Triple Mithra ; and this statement, which has been much 
discussed, is illustrated by the monuments in question, which 
represent Mithra in three distinct forms, namely, the central 
figure of Mithra slaying the bull, flanked by the two torch- 

1 F, Cumont, Textes et Momments^ 4 ^ 59 ^ 9280, 

1. 203-205. ^ F, Cumont, Textes et Monuments, 

2 F, Cumont, Textes et Monuments^ i. 208, 

i. 207, li. p. 122, Insciiption 165, ^ F, Cmnont^ Textes et Monuments, 

p. 142, Inscriptions 329, 330; H. i. 208, ii. 533; 11 . Dessau, 

Dessau, Tmeriptiones Latinae Selectae, Latinae Selectae, No, 4256. 

Nos. 4250, 42528*, 4252^, 4253®, ® H. Dessau, Rtscripiiones Latinae 

4253b, 4254, 42 SS> 4256? 425^9 Selectae, No. 4257. 
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bearers Cautes and Cautopates. Hence apparently we aie 
driven to conclude that the sculptor meant to portiay a 
triune god or a single deity at three different moments of his 
existence.^ 

This Mithraic trinity has nothing to conespond to it inCauKsnnri 
the religion of Zoioastor, but it may well be of loiiian 
origin. Now according to Semitic astiology Mithra is a nsnui 
solar god; hence the two torch-bcaiers must also be tlu^ 

Sun, but they must represent him unclci different aspects or 
at different moments of his course. Peihaj^s the two youths 
sta^id for the brightening or the fading glow of the morning 
or evening twilight, while the god stabbing the bull between 
them may represent the splendour of noon. Long ago the 
learned French anticpiary Montfaucon interpreted the three 
figures of these reliefs as the rising sun, tlic mid-day sun, 
and the setting sun. This would ex])lain why in many 
reliefs the figure of Cautes, who holds up his torch, is 
accompanied by a cock, the herald of tlu^ dawn. So in 
Greek mythology the cock was regaided as the hcrakl ctf the 
Sun and was accounted sacted to him ; and Plutarch sp(*aks 
of an image of Apollo holding a cock in his hand, which 
he naturally interprets as a symbol of the dawn and 
sunrise. Similarly in two Mithraic monuments the tordi- 
bcarer who holds up his torch in one hand supports a cock 
on the other. Hence wc infer that this youth, named (Jautes, 
wa.s regarded as an emblem of the rising sun, and we may 
suppose that in the daily liturgy C’aulcs was invokcnl at 
sunrise, the bull-slaying god at noon, and ('autopates at 
sunset" 

A more recondite theory w^ould exjdain the two torch- (Vint<s nnu 
bearers as symbols of the vernal and the autumnal sun 
respectively, the one waxing and the other waning in as tur 
power and splendour. In favour of this interprctatioti it 
pointed out that Cautes and CJaiitopates are sometimes •»«tunuiai 

^ F, Cumont, i, aog As for the sanctity (*r the 

1, 208.?7. The passage of the j Nendo- cock and its diahcation to the Sun in 
Dionysms ( 7 ^//^/. vii., Mignc, Patroh^ia (Ireek niytIu>logy, see Pausanias, v. 25. 

Graua^ vol. iii. p. 1082) is cpioted I»y 9; Jainhliehus, /V vita^ 

K. Clumont, Texm H Monumeun^ vol. xKViii. 147. Foi the inutjte of Apollo 
H. p, n, dHri M.iyoi rA fiPijf^ 6 irvm with the cock on his hand see Idntareh, 

ToO Tptr\(i(Tloif MWffOV riKovenv, l)e Pythmt pmatlh^ 12, 

(^'uinont, ykvRs et Momtnunts^ 
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represented holding in their hands, the one the head of a 
bull, and the other a scorpion ; or a bull is seen browsing or 
resting beside Cautes, while a scorpion crawls at the feet of 
Cautopates, Now at a very remote date the Bull and the 
Scorpion were the signs of the zodiac which the sun 
occupied at the vernal and the autumnal equinoxes respect- 
ively, although in classical times, as a consequence of the 
precession of the equinoxes, the sun had long retrograded to 
the signs of the Ram and the Balance. It is tempting to 
conjecture that the traditional emblems of the constella- 
tions which once marked the beginning of spring and the 
beginning of autumn were transmitted from Chaldea to the 
west and preserved in the symbolism of the mysteries long 
after they had ceased to correspond with the facts of 
astronomy. •• 

Sigmfi- Be that as it may, we may be fairly ceitain as to the 

iw^toid!-^ general significance of the two torch-bearers in Mithraic 
beaieis art. The one who lifts his torch is a personification either 
of the matutinal or of the vernal sun which mounts higher 
and higher in the sky and by its growing light and strength 
imparts feitility to the earth. The other who depresses 
his torch personifies the declining sun, whether the great 
luminary appears to haste at evening to his setting, or to 
sink day by day lower and lower in the autumnal and 
wintry sky.‘‘^ 

The great Far more obscure and difficult to interpret is the scene 
SificVof sacrifice of the bull, which, as we have seen, occupies 

the Bull the central place in Mithraic art, as the sacrifice itself 
Mittoic doubtless formed the supreme act in the Mithraic religion, 
monu- In the crypts, which constituted the Mithraic temples, a 
sculptured group representing Mithra in the act of slaying 
the bull was regularly placed at the far end, facing the 
entrance, in a position corresponding to that which is 
occupied by the altar in Christian churches. Not only so, 
but reduced copies of the group were placed, like cruci- 
fixes with Christians, in domestic oratories and no doubt 
in the private apartments of the faithful. The number 
of reproductions of it which have come down to us is 

1 F. Cumont, Te7Ct$$ et 2 Cumont, Textes ei Monuments^ 

i, 210. 1. 211. 
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enormous,^ comparable to the nmnbci of ciucifixes which 
would be found in the mins of ICuropc by the hordes of 
infidel and iconoclastic invaders which may one day lay the 
whole fabric of western civilization in the dust. 

A possible clue to the meaning of the mysterious 
sacrifice is furnished by certain curious details of the sculp- 
tures which repicsent it On almost all the monuments 
the tail of the dying bull ends in a bunch of eais of corn, 
and on the most ancient of the Italian monuincnts thice ears 
of com arc distinctly represented issuing instead of blood 
from the wound in the bulTs side.“ I'hc inference seems 
inevitable that the bull was supposed to contain in itself 
certain powers of vegetable feitility, which were hbeiatcd bj* 
its death. 

Now according to tlie ancient Avestan system of 
cosmogony the primeval ox, cicatcd by the Supreme (iod 
Ahura Mazda, contained in itself the seeds of all plants 
and of all animals except man; it was slain by the evil 
demon Ahriman, but in its death it gave birth to the whrde 
vegetable and animal creation, ahvay.s with the exception of 
the human species, which was supposed to have had a 
different origin. Thus in the BiimUxliish^ an ancient Pahlavi 
work on ct;smology, mythology, and legendary history, w(‘ 
read : On the nature of the five classc.s of animals it says 
in revelation, that, when the primeval (^x passed away, thcic 
where the marrow came out grain grew up c)f fifty and five 
spccic.s, and twelve species of medicinal plants grew ; as it 
says that out of the marrow is every separate creature, every 
single thing whose lodgment is in the marrow, h'rom tlus 
horns arose peas, from the nose the leek, from the blood th<s 
grape-vine from which they make wmc — on this account 
wine abounds with blood - from the lungs the ruc-Iike herbs, 
from the middle of the heart thyme for keeping away stench, 
and every one of the others as revealed in the A vesta. The 
.seed of the ox was carried up to the moon station ; there it 
wa.s thoroughly purified, and produced the manifold species 
of animals- Finst, two oxen, one male and one female, and, 
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afterwards, one pair of every single species was let go into 
the earth.” ^ Again, in another passage of the same treatise 
we read : “ As it (the primeval ox) passed away, owing to 
the vegetable principle proceeding from every limb of the ox, 
fifty and five species of grain and twelve species of medicinal 
plants grew forth from the earth, and their splendour and 
strength were the seminal energy of the ox. Delivered to the 
moon station, that seed was thoroughly purified by the light of 
the moon, fully prepared in every way, and produced life in 
a body. Thence arose two oxen, one male and one female ; 
and, afterwards, two hundred and eighty-two species of each 
kind became manifest upon the earth.” ^ 

The Hence it seems highly probable that the Mithraic sculp- 

the^um sacrifice of the bull represents the slaughter of 

on the the piimeval ox, which in dying produced from the various 
monu^^^ parts of its body the whole vegetable and animal creation, 
ments always with the exception of humankind."^ We can now 

Silt iinderstand why, in the Mithiaic group of the slaughter of 

skughtci the bull, the animal is always represented fallen with its head 
pnmLai never to the left The reason is given in the 

DundahisJi^ which tells us that when the primeval ox passed 
away it fell to the right hand Thus we may fairly con- 
clude that in the belief of the Mithraic devotees the slaughter 
of the primeval ox was a creative act to which plants and 
animals alike owed their origin. We can therefore under- 
stand why the priests should have transferred that beneficent, 
though painful, act from Ahriman, the evil spirit, to Mithra, 
the good and beneficent god. In this way Mithra apparently 
came to be deemed the creator and source of life, as indeed 
he is described in a passage of Porphyry.^ Thus the sad 

1 Bundahti^h, xiv. 1-3, in E. W. ^ This is the view of F. Ciimont, 
West’s Pahlavi Texts^ Part I. (Oxford, Texfe^ et Monti menfs^ 1. 186 whose 
1880) pp. 45 sq, {Sai7ed Booh of the explanation of the sacnfice I have 

vol.v.). Compaie J.Darmestetei, adopted. 

Ormazd ei AJuivian^ pp. 144 sqq,\ ^ Bitndahish, iv, I, in E. W. West’s 
A.V.Williams Jackson, “Die iianische Pahlam Texti^ Part I. p. 20. 
Religion”, in W. Geiger und E. Kuhn, ® Porphyry, Be anito nymphainm^ 
Grundriss det tranisihen Philologie, 24, iTrox^trai di [scil Mldpas] rat/pep 
li. 669, 673 sq,; F, Cumonl, Teoites et ’A(ppo8iTyiif <hs nal 6 ravpos 8i!)aiovpy65 
A/omimentSf 1. 186 sq, Guv 6 MlBpm koX yepheus SetnrdTTjs, In 

2 Bimdahi\/ij , coinpaie xxvii. tins passage the words 6 Mldpas aie 

2, in E. W. West’s Paklavt Teoits^ perhaps an interpolation, as F, Cumonl 
Pali I. pp. 31 99 sq, has seen {Textes et Mommmits^ vol. ii. 
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and solemn scene which always met the ej^es of Mithiaic 
worshippers in the apse at the far end of their temples com- 
memorated the consummation of the great saciifice which m 
ages gone by had given life and feitility to the woild.^ 

But perhaps the sight of the tiagic gioup in the rehgir;us Ma/dean 
gloom of the vaulted temple awakened in the minds of the 
worshippers other thoughts which moved them still more »‘*‘’uru-cti<jn 
deeply/ For it is probable, we aie told, that in the Mithraic 
religion the cosmogonic myths were correlated with the ideas 
entertained by the Magians as to the end of the world. In m 

fact, the two sets of beliefs piescnt a resemblance which is 
naturally explained by the identity of their oiigin, if we otthr”'' 
suppose that both nanatives arc valiants of a single primitive 
theme. We know, both fiom Greek writeis and the Mazdean a 
scriptures, that the ancient Persians believed in a lesuirection 
of the dead at the end of this present world. Thus the Gicek 
historian Theopompus recorded that according to the Magian.s 
men would come to life again and be immoital.^ According 
to Aeneas of Gaza, in his treatise on the inun(*itality of the 
soul, “ Zoroaster predicts that a tune will come in which 
theic will be a resurrection of all the dead 'The state- 
ments of these Gicek wiitcrs aic amply coufiimcd by the 
sacicd books of the ancient Persian religion, which explicitly 
teach the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, good and 
bad alike, at the end of the present dispensation. They 
predict that in these last days there will arise a Redeemer 
or Saviour named Soshyans or Saoshyant, who will be the 


p. 41). If that is so, all tluil Uoiphyiy 
1‘xprcssly affirms is that “ tlu* hull is 
also a creator anil masUn* of 
tion’*, with the implication that 
Mithra is a creator un<l ina.stei of life 
as well as the )>ull* But m that case 
the sentence is ungrammatiral, for in- 
steml of the nominatives radpo^^ /c.r.X.) 
we ought to have genitives (roD rai'ipov, 
ktK, ). 

^ K. (ainiont, 7 hx'Us et Monumenth, 
i. 187, 

^ Here I again follow the suggestions 
t)f F. Cumont {JVextei. et Monumeuh^ u 
187 V17,), 

^ Theopompus, cited hy Diogenes 
Laeitius, Vit, phtlosoph,^ P^&oemium^ 
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nole^). However, Uerodoiu.s (Hi. 62) 
reports the saying of a Persian noble- 
man which implies a complete scepticism 
as to the resurrection of the dead. But 
even if the saying is iuUlu*ntic, it does 
not follow that the .scepticism was 
univeisal among the Persians, tliough 
the siH*ttKer app(.‘ars to assume that it 
was shared hy (jamliyse.s. 
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agent of the lesunection.^ He it is, we are told, '‘who 
makes the evil spirit impotent, and causes the resurrection 
and future existence In the task of bringing the dead to 
life the Redeemer will be assisted by fifteen men and fifteen 
damsels, and their labours will last for seven and fifty years. 
Now the way in which they will bring about the lesurrection is 
this. They will slay an ox called Hadhayos, and from the fat 
of that ox and the sacred white honi or haoma (the equivalent 
of the Sanscrit smnd) they will prepare an ambrosia {Ms/i)y and 
they will give it to all men, and all men will drink of it and 
become immortal for ever and ever. Then will all men stand 
up, the righteous and the wicked alike. Every human creature 
will arise, each on the spot where he died. The souls of the 
dead will resume their former bodies and they will gather in 
one place, and they will know those whom they knew formerly 
in life. They will say, “This is my father, and this is 
mother, and this is my brother, and this is my wife, and 
these are some other of my nearest relations ”. They will 
come together with the greatest affection, father and son and 
brother and friend, and they will ask one another, saying, 
“ Where hast thou been these many years ? and what was 
the judgment upon thy souP hast thou been righteous or 
wicked ? ” And all will j'oin with one voice and praise aloud 
the Lord God Almighty (Ahura Mazda) and the archangels. 

The Last There in that assembly, which no man can number, all men 

Judgment, stand together, and every man will see his own good 
deeds and his own evil deeds, and in that assembly a wicked 
man will be as plain to see as a while sheep among black. 
In that day the wicked man who was a friend of a lighteous 
man will make his moan, saying, “ Why, wlien he was in the 
woild, did he not make me acquainted with the good deeds 
which he practised himself?” Afterwards they will separate 
the righteous from the wicked, and the righteous will be 
carried up to heaven, but the wicked will be cast down into 

^ F. Cumont, et Moiiumaits, irani\ihm Philologte^'wM^^ 

1. 187 On the doctimc of the The principal passage on the subject 
I'ledeemer and the resuirection from in the sacred boobs is Bundahi\h^ xxx. 
the dead in the Mazdean leligion, see (E W. West, Pahlann Texts^ Part T. 
Fr. Spiegel, Enimsthe Alierthium- pp. 120- 130) 
ktmde^ ii. 158 A V. Williams 

Jackson, Die iranische Religion ”, in Bimdahtsh^ \i. 6 (E, W. West, 

W. Geiger und E Kuhn, Gtundiiss der Palihnn Pait I. j). 33). 
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hell For at the bidding of the L(jrd God Almighty (Ahuia 
Mazda), the Redeemer and his assistants will give to cveiy 
man the reward and recompense of his deeds.^ 

Hence it would seem that iMithia succeeded to tiie place Muin.i 
which in the old Persian icligion had been occupied by Soshyans 
or Saoshyant, the Redeemer or Saviour. Thus in the belief the 
of his worshippers “the saciitice of the divine bull was in 
truth the gieat event in the history of the world, the event 
which stands alike at the beginning of the ages and at the ATntmtiK 
consummation of time, the event which is the scairce at once 
of the oaithly life and of the life eternal We can theie- 
foi'c understand why among all the sacicd imagery of 
the mysteries the place of honour was reserved for the 
iC[)iesentation of this supicme sacrifice, and why ahva}'b and 
everywheic it was exposed in the apse of the temples to the 
adoration of the woishippcrsA* On the miiuls of worshippers, 
seated in the religious gloom of the subterranean temple, 
the mournful scene of the slaughter of tlie l)ull, dim!)^ 
discerned at the far end of the sanctuary, was doubtless 
well fitted to impress solemn thoughts, not only of the 
gicat saciifice which in days long gone 1)}’ had been the 
source of life on eartli, but also of that other great Scacrificas 
still to come, on which depended all their hopes of a blissful 
immortality. 

A rite which presents a superficial resemblance to the riu* 
sacrifice of the bull in the Milhiaic religion was the ceremony 
known as a tauroholiunh This strange sacrament consishKl bull’s fjioud 
essentially in a baptism or bath of bulTs blood, which was [rashmn 
believed to wash away sin, and fiom which the devotee was 
.supposed to emerge born again to (‘ternal life (h*<)wne(r,',‘hiith tt> 
with gold and wreathed with fillets, the candidate fin* the new *‘^^***‘'‘* 
birth descended into a pit, the in<nith of wliich was covered 
with a wooden grating. A bull, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, its forehead plastered with gold leaf, was then driven 
on to the grating and there .slaughtered with a sacred spear. 

Its hot reeking blood poured through the grating on the 
worshipper in the pit, who received it with devout eagerness 

^ Uumiahish^ xxx, 1-27 (K, W, K. Ounuml, *iy\U$ et 

West, Ptxhhtvi 71.0.S I^irt I. pp, 1.1^7 v//, 

120-127). ('(miparo Fi, F. ('iimoul, 

Alte}ihum\IiumkA\\, iOo.w/.; i. 188, 
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on every part of his person and garments, till at last he 
emerged gory from head to foot, and received the homage, 
nay, the adoration, of his fellows as one who had been born 
again to eternal life and had washed away his sms in the 
blood of the bulL^ It does not appear that this baptism of 
blood ever formed part of the regular Mithraic ritual. The 
The rite many inscriptions which mention it, with the exception of 
one which appears to be forged, explicitly refer the I'lte to the 
leguiar worship of the Great Mother and Attis.^ Yet worshippers 
worship, of Mithra are known to have sometimes submitted to the 
^ repulsive rite ; for we possess the dedication of an altar to 

wfl,s often ^ *** 

observed the Mother of the Gods and Attis by a certain Sextilius 
byMithraic Agesilaus Aedesius, who describes himself as Father of 

devotees ^ 

Fathers in the leligion of the Unconquered Sun-god Mithra, 
and at the same time claims to have been “born again to 
eternal life by the sacrifice of a bull and a ram But the 
Father of Fathers ranked as the highest dignitary, a sort of 
little pope, in the Mithraic hierarchy ; ^ accordingly we can 
hardly doubt that the example set by so exalted a prelate 
was often followed by the inferior clergy. In fact, we 
hear of another Father of Fathers who boasted, with honest 


^ Piudentius, Pertstephan, x 1006- 
1050. Compaie Firmicus Mateinus, 
De errore profamti itm rel{qiom, xxvii. 
8 , Neminem aput niola piofmus 
^angms et ne truor peciidum 

vn^etos homines ant deciptat ant perdat, 
pollmt sangnis zstCj non redimtt, et per 
varies casns homines premit m moi Um • 
misezi innf qui p^ofnuone saentegi 
sangintns truentanfur, Tanribohmii 
qitid vel crtobolium scehrata te san- 
labe perfundtt^ Laventei ttaqne 
sofdes istae qnae colhgis ” The pious 
apologist naturally seizes the oppoitunity 
to exhort Ins readers to wash m the 
blood of the lamb {agnu\ dez), which 
he assures them is a gieat deal moie 
efficacious than bull’s blood for the 
purging of sin. 

2 H. Dessau, ht^enpUone^ Latuiae 
Selectac^ Nos. 41 18-4 1 59 (vol. 11. Part I. 
pp. 1 40- 1 47). For the forged dedi- 
cation, which professes to recoid the 
dedication of a taurohoHum ‘‘to the 
great god Mithra”, by a man who had 
been boin again to eternal life by seciet 


washings anazits perfusionilms in 
aetanum renatus”), see F. Cumont, 
Textes et Monument ^ vol. 11. p. 179, 
Insciiption No. 584. I follow F. Cumont 
and J. Toutain in thinking that the 
taurobolium foimed no part of the 
Mithraic ritual. See F. Cumont, Texted 
et Monuments^ i. 334 yy. ; J, Tontain, 
LesCultespaiem dans V Empire Romain^ 
Piemike Partie, ii. p. 138. I have 
described the iamobohiim elsewhere. 
See The Golden Bought l^ait IV., 
Adonic, Aths, Oszris, 1. 274 sgq , with 
the references. 

^ F. Cumont, Texted et Monuments^ 
vol. ii, p. 96, Insciiption No. 17 j IT, 
Dessau, Insu iptiones Latinae Select ae^ 
No. 4152, taiiroboho criobohoq. in 
aetcrniim renatiis ”. 

^ F, Cumont, Textei et Monnmenis^ 
i. 317 sq.^ vol. ii. pp. 93-96, 98, 1 1 8, 
163, Inscriptions Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, ii, 
12, X5, 17, 18, 26, 27, 141, 494; II, 
Dessau, Instripthnei, Latinae Seledaet 
Nos. 4213, 4254, 9279. 
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pride, that not only he himself but his wife also, with 
whom he lived for forty yeais, had been washed in the 
blood of the build Anothei high dignitary of the Mithiaic 
chuich was the Father of the Sacred Riles, though 
presumably he ranked below the supienie pontiff, the 
Father of Fatheisd* Two of these Fathers of Sacred Rites 
similaily bragged of having been regcnciated by the appli- 
cation of bull’s blfjod.'* Again, one of the infciior clergy, 
a simple Father and Sacied Herald of the Unconqucied 
Sun-god Mithra, records that he loo had partalcen u{ llie 
sacrament of the bull. Thi.s last prelate would seem to 
have mixed up his religions in a ver}* liberal spiiit, for, 
apart from the preferments which he held in the Mithraic 
communion, he infeums us that he was jiricst of Isis, 
hierophant of Hecate, and arch-cowkeeper of the god 
Liber, who apparently laid himself out for cattle-bn^ofling. 
And far from being ashamed of having betm chenched with 
the blood of the slaught<‘red bull, this revciend pluialist 
prayed that he might live to repeat the performance 
twenty years later ; for though in tlu^cay the blcjod was 
supposed to regenerate the votaiy for ewetr, it seems that in 
practice its saving (‘fficacy could not .safc‘l)’ be tnistcd to 
last longer than twent)’' }'cars at the most, after which tlu‘ 
sacrament had to be repeated/"’ Thus we may ccmclu(I(‘ that 
the worshippers of Mithra were often glad to jiractisc a 
batbaious rite which, though it formed no part of their 
own religious service, yet served to remind them of that 
supreme sacrifice to which they attached the decjpesi im- 
portance as being nothing hiss than the great central fact 
in the history of the world. 

The striking .similarities whicli may be traced in certain 'ih<- 
points between Mithiaism and (dirlstianity were 

^ K. ti 

vol. ii. }). os;, InhCiififism No. 15, 

^UtuiuMiahis^ pfkf pittrnm . . . 
tmnohlmta ”, 

F. (luniotit, 7 \\Ws <7 

i. 317. 

pp, 95, 9S, Inscriptions Ns>. i.t 
l^UaunMmio . . . Rifn stum urn 
No* 23 utaomm tki invuii 

(amvhUt} 


** I*'. (lunuuil, /hi/fS ('f ” 

vol. ii. pp, 9 f» Inscription No. ^ntlnaism 
su ; H. Dcssriii, ftturipthnes /.f/Z/z/m* 

Sehutae, Nej* 4153. ('hjijj. 

* C'ompjirc 11* Ocssrtu, tianity, 

Laiinae St'h*titu\ No* 4154, 

muti\ i\\pR/h iuunMti \nR\ 
wlu'tc, as I)cs.sau ns^trss, tmufikUU 
limy iic a htoncninsonS mistake for 
taunMio mo. 
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Tertulhan 
on the 
Soldier’s 
Crown 


perceived by the Christian Fathers ; indeed we are indebted 
to their writings for our knowledge of some of the 
parallels which otherwise might have been forgotten. In 
accordance with their general theory of the world, they 
explained the resemblances as wiles of the devil, who sought 
to beguile poor souls by a spurious imitation of the true faith. 
Thus Justin Martyr tells us that in the mysteries of Mithra 
the evil spirits mimicked the eucharist by setting before the 
initiates a loaf of bread and a cup of water with certain 
forms of words.^ But the Father who appears to have 
possessed the most intimate knowledge of Satan and the 
greatest skill in unmasking him under all his disguises, was 
Tertullian, and to his ruthless exposure of the great Enemy 
of Mankind we are indebted for certain particulars which, 
but for his scathing denunciation, might long have been 
consigned to the peaceful limbo of oblivion. Thus in his 
essay on The SoldiePs Crown he reveals some points in the 
curious ritual observed when a Mithraic votary was piomoted 
to the rank of soldier in the sacred hierarchy, for Mithraism 
had its Salvation Army. The ceremony took place in 
one of the crypts which formed the regular Mithraic 
temples. There a crown was offered to the candidate on 
the point of a sword, and a pretence was made of placing 
it on his head ; but he was instructed to wave it aside 
and to say that his crown was Mithra. Thus was his 
constancy put to the proof, and he was counted a true 
soldier of Mithra if he cast down the crown and said that his 
crown was his god.^ This, according to Tertullian, was a 
diabolic counterfeit of the conduct of a true Christian who 
should learn to despise the glories of this frail fleeting world 
in the prospect of a better world that will last for ever. 

What hast thou to do,” asks the Father in a glow of 
religious emotion, ‘‘ what hast thou to do with flowers that 
fade? Thou hast a flower from the rod of Jesse, a flower 
on which hath rested the whole grace of the Holy Spirit, a 
flower incorruptible, unfading, eternal.” He reminds the 
Christian soldier of the Spirit's promise ; “ Be thou faithful 

^ Justin Martyr, Apolog,i »66 (vol. i. Tertullian, De co?om 15 

p 26S ed. Otto); F. Cumonl, Textes Pat^ologia Latina^ \\. loi 

et vol, 11 p. 20. F. Cumont, Texies et Monuments^ 

ii. 50. 
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unto death and I will give thee a crown of life”/ and he 
recalls the boast of the great Apostle of the Gentiles uttered 
when the time of his departure was at hand : “ I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my couise, J have kept the 
faith . henceforth tliere is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day : and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” " 

Further, we learn from Tcilullian that among the 'i he 
Mithraic rites there was a species of baptism at which lu- 
inission of sins was promi.scd to the initiate at the baptismal iMpnsin 
font. This also, according to Teitullian, was a device of 
Satan, whose cue it is to inveit the truth by aping the holy 
sacraments in the mysteries of idols,*^ In further proof of 
the craft and subtlety of the devil Tertullian adds : “ And 
if I remember aright, Mithra marks his soldiers on their 
foreheads : he celebrates the offering of bn^d : he enacts 
a parody of the resuircction ; an<l he redf‘cms the crown at 
the point of the sword. Nay more, he enacts that his high 
piiest shall marry but once, an<l he has his virgins ainl 
celibates.’*’ lleic ‘*tlie offciing of btead” obviously r(‘ft'rs 
to the same sacrament of bread and water which Justin 
Martyr stigmatizes as a diabolic imitation of the eucharist. 

The virgins and celibates of Mithra appear to have antici- 
pated the nuns and monks of (’hustianity. It is not so 
certain what **the parody of the resurrection** alludes to. Tiu* 
But from the words which Lam]>ridiu.s uses in describing 
the profanation of the mysteries by Commodus, it seems 
clearly to follow that the death of a man by violence was 
dramatically rei>rcscnted in the mysterie.s, h'or the historian 
.says that Gommodus polluted the Mithraic rites with a real 
homicide, whereas the custom in them is only to say or to 
pretend something that creates an appearance of fright*’."' 


* Kovrlittion li. to. 

* 2 'riujothyiv. 7-8. TIk* two texts 
ar« hrielly leferml to i>y Twlullmn 
(/.o) in the woels s ** ei tu Jukh'i 
ad mortem * de^ ei ta et in hmttm axonem, 
eiijn^ iOfomim et ARniotus >t post tarn 
Jhi merito eoafidii 

Tertullian, l>e praeu) ipHoHihits 
advir^mti 40 (Mij»nc, Patro* 


lo}iU ll 54 ; L ('lunont, 

Textes et vol. ii. 51 . 

Tertullian, /V praeunpthmihn^ 
adrersHs haeiethOi,^ 40, 

UuniHidius, Comnwdm^ ix, 6 , 
^^Siura Mithnaut komuhtio wfo />o/- 
hdty earn ilUe atiqtdd mi ^pecitm 
timorh vei diet veiJtnAi sokat^\ 
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Again, Zacharias the Scholiast, in a life of the Patriarch 
Severus of Antioch, which must have been written about 
514 A.D., asks, “Why in the mysteiies of the Sun do the 
pretended gods reveal themselves to the initiates only at 
the moment when the priest produces a sword stained with 
the blood of a man who has died by violence ? It is because 
they only consent to impart their revelations when they see 
a man put violently to death by their machinations.** ^ The 
mysteiies of the Sun here referred to are probably those of 
Mithra, but the writer appears to be mistaken in supposing 
that human sacrifices ever formed part of the Mithraic 
ritual.^ All that we can safely infer from his testimony, 
confirmed by that of Lampridius, is that one of the scenes 
acted in the mysteries was the pretended killing of a man, 
and that a bloody sword was produced in proof that the 
slaughter had actually been perpetrated. We may con- 
jecture that the supposed dead man was afterwards brought 
to life, and that this was the parody of the resurrection 
which Tertullian denounced as a device of the devil. 


The date of If the Mithraic mysteries were indeed a Satanic copy of 
Nauvity ^ divnie Original, we are driven to conclude that Christianity 
shifted by took a leaf out of the deviUs book when it fixed the birth of 
the Saviour on the twenty-fifth of December ; for there can 
Tanuaiybth be no doubt that the day in question was celebrated as the 
birthday of the Sun by the heathen before the Church, by 


mas) to an afterthought, arbitrarily transferred the Nativity of its 
^5m!^hr Founder fiom the sixth of January to the twenty-fifth of 
festivafS From the calendar of Philocalus, which was 

the Birth of drawn up at Rome about 354 A.D., we learn that the twenty- 
theSun. flfth of December was celebrated as the birthday of the 


Unconquered Sun by games in the circus.^ These games 


^ F, Cumont, Textes et Monumenh^ 
i. 361, quoting and translating a pass- 
age of a Syriac version of the Life of 
the Patnaich Severus of Antioch by 
Zachaiias the Scholiast, Das Lebm des 
Sevcfm von Anhochten^ published by 
Spanuth, Gottingen, 1893, 

2 F. Cumont, Textes et Mominmits^ 
1. 69 sq , 322. 

® F, Cumont, Textes et Monuments^ 
k 325 sq , 339, 342, 355 sq. ; Th. 
Mommsen, in Corpus Inscriptionum 


Latmantm,!.^ Pais prioi (Berlin, 1893), 
pp. 338 sq. ; H. Usenet, Das Weih- 
nachtsjest% Eapttel i.-iii. (Bonn, 1911) 
pp. 348 ^qq ; L. Duchesne, Onlines du 
Cidte Chrdten^ 1920), pp. 271- 
279; The Golden Bough, Pari IV., 
^Idonis, AtHs, Onns, i. 302-305. 

Corpus InscripHomun Lattnanan, 
i .2 Pars prioi, pp. 278, 338. The 
calendar of Philocalus is assigned to the 
year 354 A.B. by Th. Mommsen {op. cit. 
p.254) and H. Usenet (Z?^zi Weihnachts^ 
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are mentioned by the Emperor Julian, who tells us that 
they were performed with great magnificence in honour of the 
Unconquered Sun immediately after the end of the Saturnalia 
in December^ The motives which induced the ecclesiastical 
authorities to transfer the festival of Christmas from the 
sixth of January to the twenty-fifth of December aie 
explained with great frankness by a vSyrian scholiast on l^ar 
Salibl He says: The reason why the fathers transfened 
the celebration of the sixth of January to the twenty-fifth of 
December was this. It was a custom of the heathen to 
celebrate on the same twenty-fifth of December the birthday 
of the Sun, at which they kindled lights in token of festivity. 
In these solemnities and festivities the Christians also took 
pait. Accordingly when the doctors of the Ciiurch perceived 
that the Christians had a leaning to this festival, they t(x»k 
counsel and resolved that the true Nativity should be 
solemnized on that day and the festival of the Jtpiphany on 
the sixth of January Accordingly, along with this custom, 
the practice has prevailed of kindling fires until the sixth,”*' 
The custom of holding a festival of the Sun on the twenty- 
fifth of December persisted in Syria among the pagans down 
at least to the first half of the sixth century, for a Syriac 
write! of that period, Thomas of Kdcssa, in a treatise on the 
Nativity of Christ, informs us that at the winter solstice 
the heathen, the worshippers of the elements, to this day 
everywhere celebrate annually a great festival, for the reason 
that then the sun begins to ccaniuer and to extend his 
kingdom” But the pious writer adds that, though the 
power of the Sun waxes from that day, it will afterwards 
wane again ; whereas, Holy (diurch celebrates the festival 
of the Nativity of Christ, the Sim of Righteousness, who 
begins to conquer error and Satan, an<l will never wane 

p. 34 ^)» 10336 A.i>. by Xv. prior, pp. 33.S .w/.; H. Useuor, 

du Cultc Ohr^ticiA\ l)l>. 349 s//* 

p. 272). Kr, (Runout, “La (x*lt*bralum du 

^ iv. p. 156 cd, Spaulieim ♦Nutalih Inviolf cu ( Orient*’, Revue de 

(vol. 1. pp. 202 .sY/. cd, Heitlcin). IHntohe de\ AV//,i, 7 Vwy, Ixsxn. (1920) 

C, A, ('rcthuT, “l)c nsittdhiorinn pp. 8$ .0/,, <iuotia}( Thoiuac Kilcssnd, 
Christ! (>rijj;inc”, Zeitu/ifi/t fur die 'Pratiidm de Nativi/aR ihmiui mudri 
hisioHsche Theohj^ne, iii, 2, (1833), Ciindi^ syrincum edidit, 

p* 239, note'^O; Th. Mommsen, Cor/ues notis illustjavil, luliac reddaht, Simon 
limuptionum Lntuuiium^ i.'-* Pars , Joseph Curr, Roamc, 1898* 
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This opposition between the natural Sun of the heathen and 
the metaphorical Sun of Righteousness of the Christians is a 
rhetorical commonplace of ecclesiastical writers, who make 
use of it particulaily with reference to the Nativity.^ The 
pagan origin of Christmas is plainly hinted at, if not tacitly 
admitted, by St. Augustine in a seimon wherein he exhorts 
his Christian brethren not to solemnize that day like the 
heathen on account of the sun, but on account of Him who 
made the sim.^ Similarly Leo the Great rebuked the 
pestilent belief of those who thought that Christmas was 
to be observed for the sake of the birth of the new sun, as it 
was called, and not for the sake of the Nativity of Christ.^ 
w^orshipof The last stand for the worship of the Sun in antiquity 
the Sun made by the Emperor Julian. In a rhapsody addressed 

by the to the orb of day the grave and philosophic emperor 
^Tian professes himself a follower of King Sun.^ He declares that 
the Sun is the common Father of all men, since he begat us 
and feeds us and gives us all good things ; ® there is no 
single blessing in our lives which we do not receive from 
him, either perfect from him alone, or at the hand of the 
other gods perfected by him.® And Julian concludes his 
enthusiastic panegyric with a prayer that the Sun, the King 
of the Universe, would be gracious to him, granting him, 
as a reward for his pious zeal, a virtuous life and more 
perfect wisdom, and in due time an easy and peaceful 
departure from this life, that he might ascend to his God in 
heaven, there to dwell with him for ever.*^ However the 
deity to whom he prayed may have granted him a virtuous 
life, he withheld from his worshipper the boon of an easy 
and peaceful end. It was in the press of battle that 
this last imperial votary of the Sun received his mortal 
wound and met a most painful death with the fortitude 
of a hero and the serenity of a saint.® With him the sun 
of pagan and imperial Rome set not ingloriously. 

^ Fr.Cumont, Textes et Mommienhy ^ Juhan, Or. iv. p. 130 ed.Spanhcim. 
J. 3 SS ® Julian, 0 ^ iv. pp. 131, 152 ed, 

^ Augustine, Seim. cxc. i (Migne’s Spanhemi. 

Pat 7 ‘ologia Latina^ xxxvin. 1007). ^ Julian, (9/. iv.p. 153 ed. Spanheim, 

^ Leo the Gieat, Ren/i, xxii. (al. xxi.) ^ Julian, ( 9 ?. iv. p. 158 ed.Spanheim. 

6 (Migne’s Patrologia Lahna^ hv. 198), ^ Ammianus Maicellinus, xxv. 3. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE WORSHIP <>K THE SUN THE i\<)\«AU\ \X 

PEOPLES OF AN'lIi,)UrrV 


§ I. The Worslup of the Sun annuity' the AuLiDii 
Babylonians and Assyrians 


In ancient Babylonia the Sun was woi shipped from im- 
mcmoiial antitiuity. The iclcogiam of the Sim, like that 
of the moon, in the P>abylonian language is always pH‘cedcd 
by a determinative which implies divinityd 'I'he Semitic 
name both of the Sun and of the Siin-gotl in Bab}donia is 
Shamash; the Sumerian name* is Htii oi JCahbar/' for even 
bef<n*c the Semites settled in the countiy the Sun-god was 
worshipped by their piccleccssors the Sumerians. I'lic luo 
great scats of Sun-worship were Taisa in tlic south and 
Sippar in the noith of Babylonia* The site of Larsa is now 
maikcd by the mounds called Senkeieh ; the site of Sippar, 
to the north of Babylon and to the south-west of Bagdad, is 
now occupied by the mins of Abu Habba. In !)oth cities 
the Sun-god was worshipped by the vSumerians, and in Ixitli 
his temple was called IC-babbar or IC-babbara, that is, *‘the 
House of the SuiHV* In Babylonia the Sun-god Shamash 
is always masculine, but in south Arabia his namesake 


1 P, Uhoiiiie, /m i^i\yro- 

hahyUuiennc (Pans, 1910), p, 81, 

Hr. Meissner, JUthyhnien und 
Assyjicn (Ucnlelber^*, 1920 I02'5), ii, 
19 S. II. in The Cum- 

findye Modern lltslory^ i.** (U{uul>ri<4><*, 

1924) p. 397. 

11. Zimuu'in, m K, Srht.Klej, ide 
Keitin\th ifien nnddus .‘U/e 7'estumenC 
(Borlin, 1902), p. 367 ; P. Dhornie, 

yen. 


Lu Teily^ton ussvto - huhyhnienm\ 
p. 81;, Zimmt'ui lianshites E-babbiirn 
us ‘‘w/.Hr'y “White Ilonsc”, 

Otlieis tiunslate the woids us “house 
of histic’’^ t>i “ hiijLiht house”. See 
M, Justiow, The TelhJon of Jhdy/oftiu 
and Hoiv/x (Pioston, U.S.A*, 1898), 
p. 70 ; L. W. Kinj', iluhyhmtun /IV 
tiyioH and (London, 1899), 

p. 18; ISr. Meissner, Tahytonitn und 
Ax^ytieiff il. 21 ^tan endes 
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Popularity 
of the woi- 
ship of the 
Sun-god 
Shamash 


Infeiionty 
ofShamash 
to the gieat 
gods ot the 
pantheon. 


Shamash a 
son of the 
Moon- god 
Sin. 


Shams is feminine^ The great temple of the Sun-god at 
Sippar, with its tower rising in stages, occupied a terrace 
1300 feet square on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, just 
south of the Royal Canal.^ 

There was no deity of the pantheon whose worship 
enjoyed an equally continued popularity from the earliest 
to the latest time both in Babylonia and Assyria. And 
through all that long period Shamash, Utu, or Babbar, 
retained the character of a solar god with scarcely any 
modification.^ Yet, singularly enough, he did not rank with 
the greatest gods. He was not one of the supreme trinity, 
which comprised Anu, the god of heaven, Bel, the god* of 
earth and of mankind, and Ea, the god of the abyss of 
water under the earth. He may be said to have formed 
part of an inferior trinity, which included himself, and Sin, 
the god of the moon, and Ramman or Adad, the god of 
the atmosphere.^ But even in this subordinate trinity the 
Sun-god Shamash was not the foiemost. He was deemed 
a son of the Moon-god Sin. One of the early rulers of Ur 
calls the Sun-god the offspring of Nannar, which is one of 
the names of the Moon-god; and Nabonidus, the last native 
king of Babylonia, assigns to him the same father, so that 
from first to last the Sun-god ranked below the Moon-god 
in dignity. His inferiority was marked in other ways. In 
the list of gods drawn up by Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings and preserved for us in inscriptions, the Sun-god is 
always mentioned after the Moon-god ; and the number 
assigned to him is only twenty, whereas the number of his 
father the Moon-god is thirty. Indeed, his very name is said 
to signify ** attendant*', or "servitor**. This subordination of 
Sun-worship to Moon-worship is an interesting peculiarity of 
early Babylonian religion, in which, if we may say so, the 
sun seems to have been always eclipsed by the lesser 
luminary. However, at a later period, when the system 
of mythology was more fully developed, the solar deity 
to some extent emerged from the cloud, or rather from 
the shadow of the moon, which had so long obscured 

^ II. Zunmern, /<.; K Meyer, ^ Jastiow, The of 

Gesiktehte de^ AUertufm'^^ i. 2, p. 376. Babylonia and Assy p. 68, 

2 S. H. Langdon, in The Cambridge ^ L. W. King, Babylonian Religion 
Ancient History^ 395. and Mythology^ pp. 14, 17, 
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his radiance.^ Agumkakrime, one of the Cassite kings of 
Babylonia, in the second millennium befoic our era, even 
speaks of Shamash as the Lord of Heaven and Earth " 
and in an Assyrian inscription Shamash is repeatedly 
described as “ chief of the gods Nevertheless, the 
Sun-god never played an important patt in mythology.'^ 

With him was associated, especially at Sippar, his wife 
Aya, Aia, Ai, or Aa, whose name appears to mean “bride” ai, thewifo 
She is often coupled with him in incantations, but seldom 
appears in historical texts.’* In Sumerian she is also called 
Shenirda.'* The Sun - god was blessed with a numerous 
progeny, including a son Kettu, whose name signifies 
Justice; another son, Mesharu, whose name means Right; 
another son, Sumuqan, the God of Meadows; a daughter, 
the Goddess of Dreams ; and several other deities who 
presided over cattle and fields/ 

Originally the Sun -god made his way painfully across 'riu'ciinnot 
the sky on foot, but in later times, with the progress of 
civilisation, a chariot was considerately placed at hi.s disposal 
with a charioteer named Buncnc to drive him ; the car wa.s 
drawn by two fiery steeds or mules.^ Tims the* god was 
enabled to accomplish the long journey in toIeraI)Ie comfort. 

The Sun-god was icpresented as an old man with a long R<‘pn‘s<‘u- 
beard, and often with sunbeams radiating from his shoulders. 
Sometimes he is seen sitting on a throne; in Assyrian art«^<imait. 


* M. Ifastrow, The ReRtfion of 
Babylonia ami Awytia^ pp, 68 i>q, ; 
L. W. King, Babylonian Reliji;ion and 
iUylholojOf, pp, 17 .ty. ; If, Zimincrn, 
in K, Sdiradcr, P/e AWlhne/m/len 
und dav Alte 7 'eUament p. 368 ; Ur, 
Meissner, Babylon ien nnd A sty / ten t 
ii. 19 9 (/, 

R. F. Harper, Asynan and 
Babylonian Li/natwe^ ** fiisciiption 
of Agumkakrime p, 6. 

^ R. Campbell Thompson, SemUie 
Ma,^ii (London, 1908), p, 26. 

^ Hi, Meissner, Babylonien nnd 
Assytien^ ii. 21. 

H, Zimnuun, in K. Schrader, Pie 
/\ ei lift ^(krij ten nnd das' Al/c Tet,Ut- 
menl^f p. 368; Hr. Meissner, Baby<- 
lonkn nnd Assytien^ ii. 21 j L, W. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Mytho^ 
P- 23 ? J a si row, The Reiigion 


of Babylonia and As sytta^ pp, 74 ,w/. ; 
R. K. I laipei , . / \ syt ian and Babylonian 
Literatun\ p. 402. jasUow shoitens 
the name of the ^.^joddess to A. 

^ Hr. Mtd.ssnor, Babylonien nnd 

Ahsytien^ ii. 21. 

7 Hr. MeissiHT, Bahvlonien nnd 

Assynon^ ii. 21 ; H. Zinnnein, in 
K. Schrader, />ie KeilinHhfijten nnd 
daf A lie yt\d(Wienl^f p. 36*8 j H. 
Dhorme, ReUyton assyroAniby^ 
lonienne^ p. 84, 

^ Hr, lVfeis.siK‘i, Babylonien nnd 

Aisynetti ii, 20 ; f*. \V. King, Baby* 
Ionian Religion and Mythology^ ji, 32 ; 
H. Hlioinie, La Religion atisyfO* 
babyhnienm\ pp, 81 o/,, 84 sq, ; 
If, Ziminern, in K. Schrader’s ido 
ICeilhtschrifien nnd da^ A lie "Tesla* 
ment^i p. 368, 
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he is occasionally represented standing on a horse In 
Babylonia his special emblem is a round disk with a 
four- pointed star within it and beams or flames flickering 
between the points of the star. On Assyrian monuments 
the disk is fitted with long wings, so that it presents a 
striking resemblance to the winged disk of the Sun in 
Egyptian art.^ 

In the solid dome of heaven there were thought to be 
two gates, one in the east and the other in the west, for the 
use of Shamash, the Sun-god, in his daily passage across the 
world. Coming from behind the dome of heaven, he passed 
through the eastern gate, and stepping out upon the 
Mountain of the Sunrise at the edge of the world, he began 
his journey across the sky. In the evening he came to the 
Mountain of the Sunset, and, stepping upon it, he passed 
through the western gate of heaven and disappeared from 
the sight of men. On a cylinder-seal he is represented 
standing in the eastern gate of heaven with one foot planted 
on the Mountain of the Sunrise." 

In the following hymn addressed to the Rising Sun, the 
god is described enteiing the world thiough the eastern gate 
of heaven : 

0 Shamash^ on the foundation of heaven thou hast flamed fnth. 

Thou ha^t unban ed the br/^ht heaven^^ 

Thou haU opened the portals of the i>ky, 

0 Shamash^ thou hast 7'aned thy head over the land. 

0 Shaynash^ thou hast covered the lands mth the Inightness oj 

heaven ” ® 

Another hymn addressed to the Setting Sun contains a 
refeience to the letuin of the god into the interior of heaven: 

“ 0 Shamadi^ when thou ente^est into the midst of heaven^ 

The gate bolt of the bright heavens shall give thee gireting^ 

The doofs of heaven shall bless thee. 

The righteousness of thy beloved sei'vant shall direct thee. 

Thy soveivrgnty shall be glorious hi E-babbara^ the scat of thy po%ve 7 \ 
And A?, thy beloved wife^ shall come joyfully into thy presence^ 

And she shall give rest unto thy heart. 

1 Br. IMeissner, Bahylonim uml ^ L. W. King, Babylonian Religion 
Assynen, u, 2i ; V. Phoime, La and Mythology^ S(j. 

Religion assyro A>abyloiiienm, pp. Babylonian Religion 

8 1 sq, and Mythology^ p, 32, 
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A feast for thy godhead shall he spread fot tlu e. 

0 valiant hero ^ Shamadi^ mankind shall glorify thee, 

0 lord of F-lhddhifiTi, the coiii'se of thy path shall he shaiglil, 

Goforituwd on the road Inch is a surcfoundiition fr thee 

0 Shainashy thou art the judge of the ’leorld^ thou diredest the densions 

tliereofP‘ ^ 

Every evening, when Shamash cntcied the innermost 
part of heaven he was met by Ai, his wife, and he feasted 
and rested from his labours in the abode of the gods.^ 

But Shamash was much more than a simple personifica- Umvcrsni 
tion of the physical sun. On account of the conspicuous 
place which he occupies in the sky he attracted universal shDuinsh. 
attention and received univeisal homage. “ Manldnd, all the 
people together, pay heed to him.'" ]Cvcn “ the 1 leasts, th<‘ 
foui-footcd creatures, look upon his gicat light”. AH the 
sorts of men who engage in pciilous iindci takings by land or 
sea — the messenger, the manner, the hunter, the merchant 
and his henchman, he who cairies the weight-stones — pray 
to him before they set out on their join nc)'.s.’' Befoie an 
army matched to war, offerings were made tc; the Sun-god, 
and he was consulted as to the is.sue of the battle.* Before 
the king of Assyria apiiointcd a man to a high (office, he 
inquired of Shamash whether the man would he loyal to 
him or not*' And Shamash was gracious to the .sufferer. 

“Him who is sick unto death he makes to live, and hcsii.imash 
delivers the captive from his bonds.” The woman in 
travail he suppoitcd in licr hour of need.'* The following is 
a prayer addressed to the Sun-god on behalf of a woman in 
child-bed: “O Shamash, lofty judge, fathei of the Black- 
headed ones, as for this woman the daughter of -her god, 
may the knot that impedes her delivery be loosed in 
presence of the godhead! May this woman biing happily her 
offspring to the birth ! May she bear ! May .she remain in 
life, and may it be well with the child in her womb! May 

1 L. W. King, lUdy Ionian Religion pure Sh K. A W'fillis ihul^e, lUihy- 

ami Mythologv^ hnhn Inje and History''^ ([.oiultm, 

W, King, Hahy Ionian Religion 1925), pp*. I 35 *X 37 . 
and Mythology^ p. 33. ^ Hr. Meissner, Ikihyhmien und 

Hr. Meissner, Ihxbylonien und Aisyilen^ i. 10 r. 

Assyiien, n. 20, 167 sv/. ; for the Hr. Meissner, Hahvhmhn uml 

ineicluinUs prayer to the Sun-god, sec As,synen^ 1. 133. 
td„ t. 33B ; for the Sun-god (us the Hi. Meissnei, Ihlylonicn und 

patron of hunteis, «cc id. i. 224. Com- As^yrlen, ii, 20. 
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she walk in health befoie thy godhead ! May she be 
happily delivered and honour thee.” ^ 

Shamash But in his capacity of the great luminary which lights 
up all the world, Shamash was conceived especially as the 
judge and supreme judge, and hence as the fount of law and justice, the 
supporter of virtue and the avenger of vice and crime. In 
the epilogue to his code, the great king and law-giver 
Ham- Hammurabi or Hammurapi speaks of Shamash as the great 
and^^ie heaven and earth”; and the monarch expressly 

Sun-god acknowledges that it is from Shamash the Sun-god that 
he received his laws^ Indeed, to put the solar ins^jiration 
of his code beyond a doubt, the monument on which the 
laws of Hammurabi are insciibcd exhibits in sculpture the 
figuie of the king standing in an attitude of adoration before 
the Sun-god, who is seated on his throne and is handing to 
Ilammuiabi a iing and staff in token of his divine commis- 
sion. The nature of the deity is plainly indicated by the three 
wavy sunbeams that emanate from each of his shouldcrs.^^ In 
an inscription of Gudea, an early king of Lagash, under whom 
that city seems to have attained its highest dcgicc of material 
prosperity,^ it is said that the Sun-god '‘tiampl(*s iniquity 
under his feet.”"’ Again, in an inscription of Ur-engur, 
king of Ur, we read that the king established the reign 
of justice ‘‘according to the just laws of the Sun-gocl.”^’ In 
legal as well as historical inscuptions Shamash is accorded 
the title of “judge of heaven and earth He is even called 
“ the great judge of the gods ”, or “ the siqircme judge of the 
Anunnakis”, that is to say, of all the terrestrial divinities. 
Hence he is, above all others, “ Loid of Judgment ” {hel 
and from the most ancient times his temple at Babylon wa.s 

1 Br. Meissnci, Bahylonien and 2450 u.c. As to King ( liuUu, m‘o H. II. 
A^syricn^ i, 390. Lnngdon, in The Camhufyy Amien( 

^ IF. Wincklci, Dig OgscTg Jlutti* 426 syr/, diojitc 

(Leipzig, 1903), pp. 40, 41 ; statues of (ludea haw lieen iound, 
If. Gressmaun, AUonettialisthe Ttwte most of them (UTapitated. One of 
nnd (Tubingen, 1909), i. 170; tlu*m is p{‘ih{ips the fineM specimeu of 

F. Dhoimc, La Rdia^hn imyroMy- Sumerian sculptme (/A pp. 428, 429). 
lonienne^ p, S3. In The Camhud,iie A neient Ilidoiy^ i.*^ 

n. (iressmann, AHonentalhihc 670, the date assigned to (iudea is 
Texte nnd Hihler, ii. 58, Alih, 94. 2600 n,<\ 

^ L. W. King, //idpry of Sumer « V, Dlioime, La Pe/rj^wn assyto^ 
aud Akkad (London, 1916), jn 259. hahyUnuemu\ p. 83, 

According to Kmg {op, tiL p, 64), F. Dlioime, I, a AW/ij/off aim‘o* 

Gudea acceded to the tluone about bahyUmiemu\ p. 83, 
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called “ the House of the Judge of the World ” {E-di-knd- 
kalama)^ In his capacity of a righteous judge the Sun-god 
“looks with a gracious eye upon the weak”; but “the 
unjust judge thou wilt put in bonds ; him who takes bribes, 
who directs not the case aright, thou wilt punish. But as for 
him who takes not bribes and who pleads the cause of the 
weak, he is pleasing to the Sun-god, and the Sun-god will 
lengthen his lifeV 

While this conception of the moral character of the Sun- '] he moiai 
god as the patron of justice was early developed in Babylonia, 
it was fully accepted at a later date in Assyria, where indeed 
the ideas regarding Shamash reached a higher ethical level 
than those concerning any other deity The national god "■ As'.ymi 
Ashui and the mighty goddess Ishtar are partial to A.ssyria, 
and uphold her rulers at any cost ; but the favours of 
Shamash are bestowed upon the kings becau.se of their 
righteousness, or, what comes to much the same thing, 
because of their claim to be righteous. To the thinking of 
Tiglath-pileser the First, great and ruthlc.s.s comiueroi as he 
was, the Sun-god Shamash was the judge of licaven and 
earth, who beheld the wickedness of the king’s enemies and 
shattered them on account of their guilt. When the king 
captured alive all the kings of the countries of Nairi and 
mercifully granted them their lives, it was in the presence of 
Shamash, his lord, that he undid their bonds and set them 
free. It was therefore as champion of the right that Tiglath- 
pileser claimed to have received the glorious .sceptre at the 
hands of the Sun-god.® lispccially in the days of A.shur- Pummi- 
nasirbal and Shalmaneser the Second, in the ninth century 
before our ora, the worship of the Sun received great wo’i ship 
prominence. These kings called themselves the Sun of the 
world."* Indeed, more than a thousand years before them of Absym. 
King Hammurabi had dubbed him.self the Sun-god of 
Babylon.® Shalmaneser bestows many complimentary epithets 

' P. Dhorme, Horijor, Ai\y>ian ami Bahvlonian 

^ Br. Meissner, Hahylonien uiui I.tteratme, In.scriplion of tidatli- 
Aisymn, i. 148, ii. 20, 167 ; M. I’llescr I.”, pp. 12, 19, 20. 

Jastrow, Bie Religion Babylonien^ mid * M. Jaslrow, 7 'Ae. Reli^hn of Baby- 
Assyiiem{(i\ixsm, 1905-1912), 1.435. andAttyiia, p. 210. 

^ yi,'ia.’,\.xo'fi, 7 %fReiigio>t a/Babv « Br. Meissner, Babylonien und 
Ionia and Assyria, pp. 209 sg, ; K. F, Assynm, i. 47* 
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on Shamash, calling him the guide of everything, the 
messenger of the gods, the heto, the judge of the world, who 
leads mankind aright, and the lord of law ^ Jkit in placing 
themselves under the piotection of the great judge, the kings 
of Assyria were not unmindful of another aspect of the Sun- 
god’s nature, his wailike character. Tiglath - pilesci calls 
Shamash “the warrior”, and declaies that the Sun-god 
guarded him when Ashur, his lend, sent him forth on his 
career of conquest. The same title of ‘‘ thc‘ wanior ” is often 
given to Shamash in the religious literatuie.*' 

The temple Thc character of the Sun-god as at once the righteous 
at s^ppar^^ and the great warrioi is cxpicss!)’' acknowledged by 

lestoieciby Xebuchadnczzai* the Second, king of Btih 3 'lon, in an inscrip- 
tion in which he records how he repaiied IC-habbara, the 
temple of Shamash at Sippar, which had hillen into decay 
and was little moic than a heap of nuns uluai thc pious 
monarch undertrjok to lestorc it. Nclniehadinv.zar .says: “ I'or 
Shamash, thc loid, the exalttxl jiulgc of hca\(‘n and eaith, thc 
great warrior, thc woithy heuj, thc lord who dictates lighteous 
decisions, thc great loul, my lord, his tcinph^, h'-b<ibbani, 
which is in Sippar, I built with joj" an<i rejoicing. 0 
Shamash, great lord, when thou joyfully tint<‘icst It-babbara, 
thy shining temple, cvei look with favour upon tin* cosily 
undertaking of my hand ! Ma}^ my grat'ious dtajds be 
established on thy liii.s ! iJy thy suie command may I be 
sated with offspung, A long life and a firm throne (lo thou 
grant me! May my sway !)c long and <‘\'tend forever! 
Adorn my kingdom foiTver with a ligjitisms sceptic, with 
goodly rule, and with a .staff i^f justice for llie welfare of my 
people, rrotcct my pi‘oplc with stnmg w<*apoii.s and with 
the onslaught of battle. Do thou, ( ) Slnimasli, tnily answer me 
in judgment and in dream ! At thy noble ('ommand, which 
cannot be altered, may my weapon.s bo chawn, iimy they 
wound, may they overthrow thc weapons of the cnemiejs!”^ 
In virtue, apjiarently, of his character as th<: great sou^rce 

^ M, jiisiicw, AVZ/X'/V^// /A/Z/p n.u|n'0 .Iwxihtti tuui fUihyhnimn 
loma and Ass.syna, p. 2 U>; K. K, ipiiutnh', ** fii .nlptinn (»f 
Harper, Ai^yium and Pa/yhtntitn I.”, p, it), 

LiUfatim\ Monolilh iiisfiiplinn t>f 

ShulujiUieser 11,”, p. 33 , U. }g Haipfo Awynan ami 

^ M.Jastrow, i'hc Rdi}ihn of Haby^ PabyhittHn I iUtainu^ pp, 156 ij/, j 
ionia and Ai^syna^ p. aio ; F, R. cniupau* A/, p. 1154. 
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of light Shamash was reckoned, like Apollo in Giccce, the sh.im.ibii 
god of oracles and the patron of prophets and diviners. 
is called the Lord of the Oracle. He was supposed to tiu* luuon 
inscribe the oracular signs on the inwaids of the sheep, in 
order that the diviner, by reading the signs, might predict 
the future Rut he also condescended to answer in pcison 
the questions of his woi shippers.^ The seeis oi du incis, 
whose profession was heicditary, being tiansniitted fioin 
father to son, traced their Uncage to a certain fabulous 
Enmeduranki, king of Sippar, the favourite f^f the Sun-god, 
w,ho lived bcfoie the great flood ^ Hence these diviners 
occupied the first place among the officials of the temple 
of the Sun-god at Sippai.^ But the oracular function was 
often shared by the Sun-god with the Thundcr-god Adad 
(Ramman) , inquiries were addressed to them in common ; 
together they ranked as “Lords of DivinatioiL^ 

A seiies of questions addressed to the oiacular Sun-gt>d itons 
by kings of Assyria has been prescived in insciiptions. 

They date fiom the reigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbani|)al 
in the seventh century before our era. All deal with 
matters concerning the state and the ro>'aI family ; hence 
they arc valuable historical documents. All begin with 
the same form of words : O Shamash, great lord ! As I 
ask thee, do thou in true mercy answer me.” Then frdlow.s 
the question, in which the priest, acting as mediator bctwe(jn 
god and man, asks whether certain political or warlike opera- 
tions will be carried out within a set time. Next follows 
a prayer that the vSun-god would not heed any imperfec- 
tions, impurities, or contamination.s in the sacrificial Iamb, or 
any shortcoming of the piicst in dross, accent, or ceremonial 
purity The first recpiest i.s then repeated by the priest in 
a shorter form ; the animal victim is inspected, and in a final 
prayer the Sun-god is besought to send a favourable oracle.^' 


^ Br. Mcissnei, Pahylofuen und 
Awyrim, ii. 20 06 , 242 j 1*, 

Dhornu*, La Reii^i^ioa asyrodmby’^ 
loiticnm\ p. 84, 

Br. Meissner, Bahylonim and 
Assyrien, ii. 53 w/., 66. 

I*. Dhonne, La ReliHon as^po- 
halyhmenm, p. 84 ; 11. Zimmeni, in 


1C, Sdinider, Die KeiliHsihriJien umi 
d(U A lie Pe'ilnmenF^ p. 368, 

** Hr, Meissner, Pnibylonieu und 
A&vyf/en, ii. 242? P. Dliormt*, /a 
ReHi>/aH assy? ti-baby ion lenne^ p, 8.0 
* 1 <* K, Harper, Asy?iafi aftd Baby- 
hmian I.ittjatHn\ p, Ixi % M, Jastrow, 
The Heli^^hn of Babylonia and Assyria^ 
V- 33J. 
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Questions The following may serve as a specimen of these 
toShamMh questions put by the king to the oracular Sun-god. The 
by King speaker is King Esarhaddon, who, being hard pressed by 
haddon. Certain Kashtariti at the head of a group of nations, 

including the Modes, asks for an oracle from Shamash as to 
the outcome of the threatened danger : 

“0 Shamash, great lord! As I ask thee, do thou in 
tiue mercy answer me 

“From this day, the thiid day of this month of lyar,’^ 
to the eleventh day of the month of Ab‘’ of tin’s ycai, a 
period of one hundred days and one hundicd nights is the 
prescribed time for the priestly activity, 

“Will within this period, Kashtaiiti, toj;etlu*i with his 
soldieiy, will the army of the Gunirntes, the army of tire 
Medes, will the army of the Manneans, or will any enemy 
whatsoever succeed in cairying out their ])lan, whether by 
strategy or by main force, wlicthci by the Unxc of weapons 
of war and fight or by the axe, wh(‘thcr b} a bniach made 
with machines of war and battering rams <n by hunger, 
whether by the power residing in the namtj of a god 

or goddess, whether in a friendly way or by friendly 

grace, or by any strategic device, will these afoixtmentioned, 

as many as arc requiicd to take a city, actually <‘apturc 

the city Kishsassu, penetrate into the intcritw of that same 
city Kishsassu, will their hands lay hold of that same city 
Kishsassu, so that it falls into their ])(AV(n*? 'Fhy great 
divine power knows it. The captuic of that same city 
Kishsassu, through any enemy whatsoever, witliin the 
specified period, is it definitely ordained by thy great 
and divine will, O Shamash? Will it actually come to 
pass ? ” ® 

Then having put his question, lisarhaddon imjcccd.s to 
pray that no irregularity or omission in the ritual may vitiate 
the oracle He says : 

^^Heed not what the chief offering of fhia day nifty whether good or 
baa j a itormy day ofi which it faim / 

Heed not that something unclean may have fnoduted uneieanness at the 
place of vision and rendered it it m lean / 


^ The second month. 

2 .The fifth month. 

^ M. Jastrow, The Religion of Raby- 


Ionia iiml Assyria^ p, 334 ; compare 
K, h'. Harper, Jssyi tun ami ihibylonum 
Litenttme^ pp, 425 
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Heed not that the lamb of tJiy divi?iiiy^ 7 oh/c/i is' looked upo7i for vnton^ 
be inipeffcct and with blemish ' 

Heed 7 ioi that he who touches the fnepa^i of the iamb may have put on 
Jus garment for sao ifice as arshati U) or have caten^ d) iink\ or rubbed 
himself upon so?nething unclean f . . 

Heed not that in the mouth of the son of the 6 eer^ thy se/ 7 'fint, a word 
may have been pa^u'd over in haste ^ ^ 

The priest who is consulting the oracle next proceeds to omens 
examine the victim before him, which is a lamb. A list of 'ji„. 
omens is introduced for the guidance of the officiating priest, state of tim 
but not to be recited by him as part of the lituigy. lie is 
instructed to observe whether “ at the nape on the left side ” 
there is a slit ; whether “ at the bottom on the left side ol 
the bladder” some pcculiaiity is found, or whether it is 
normal ; whether “ the nape to the right side ” is sunk and 
split, or whether the viscera are sound. The proportion.s, 
too, in the size of the various parts of the body appear to 
have been deemed important ; hence a large number of 
points are mentioned to which the prie.st is to give heed. 

From a consideration of all the peculiarities and signs 
manifested in the victim, he divines the disjiosition of the 
god, whether it is favourable or the reverse. l''iiially, the 
ceremony closes with another appeal to the deity, entreating 
him to answer the question addressed to him. The priest 
prays, saying : 

“ By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, ari.se and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal, a 
declaration favourable and beneficial bo ordained by thy 
great divinity. Grant that this may come to pas.s. To thy 
great divinity, O Shamash ! great lord ! may it be pleasing, 
and may an oracle be sent in answer.” ** 

The foregoing is only one of a scries of questions which suamush 
Esarhaddon addressed to the Sun-god and which are pre- 
served for us in inscriptions. Again and again he beseeches 
Shamash to reveal the issue of the campaigns in which he 
was engaged. Again and again doe.s his foe Kashtariti 
figure in these appeals to the divinity, along with the Modes, 
the Gimirrite.s, and the rest of his enemies. We may conclude 

1 K* F, Harper, Asy> tan and Bahy- and pp. 335 

Ionian Inlerature, p. 426; compare Religkn of Baby* 

M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia Ionia and Assyiia^ pp, 337 stj. 
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that a regular ritual for the procuiing of oracles and the 
observation of omens was established in Assyria, and that 
the oracular god above all others was Shamash the Sun-god.^ 
inscrip- It is probable that a similar ritual was observed in 

oTAcrura Babylonia long before the rise of Assyria ; indeed we have 
kaknme positive evidence of its observance in the reign of the Cassite 
bomto King Agumkakiime or Agukaknme, about a thousand years 
before the time of Esarhaddon. For in a long inscription 
Agumkakrime boasts how he bi ought back to Babylon the 
image of Maiduk which had been captured and cauied away 
by enemies, and how in connexion with this entei prise he 
consulted Shamash by means of the lamb of a soothsayer 
Long afterwards Nabonidus, the last king of Babylonia befoie 
the Persian conquest, tells us that when he was rebuilding 
the temple of the Moon-god Sin in Han an, he laid the 
foundation in a favourable month and on an auspicious day 
which had been revealed to him by Shamash.^ 

Histoty of On the history and ritual of the temples of Shamash in 
ofshln-mh information is vciy scanty. The first mention 

at T.aisa of the temple of the Sun-god at Lansa, in southern Babylonia, 
andwSippai. occ^J.3 inscriptions of the first dynasty of Ur, dating about 
2900 Ur-Bau, king of Lagash, who is thought to 

have reigned somewhere about 2500 B.C, tells us that he 
built a temple to Shamash at Larsa, but this may only mean 
that he restored an ancient one which had fallen into disrepair.'' 
A certain Enannatum, “ who was chief priest in the temple 
of the Moon-god at Ur, has left us an inscription iqion clay 
cones, in which he records that he rebuilt the temple of the 
Sun-god at Larsa for the preservation of his own life and 
that of Gungunu, the King of Ur”^ This Gungunu is 


1 M. Jastiow, T/ie PeU^fon of Baby- 
ionia a/id Ai^yj la, pp. 338 S(j^ 

2 R, F. Ilaiper, As\y/ja?i and Baby- 
lonian Liteiature^ Inscription of 
Agumkakiime”, p, 3; compaie M. 
Jastiow, The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyna, pp. 122, 152 s^,; Br. 
Meissner, Baby lorn en wid Assyiicih ii, 
245. According to Meissner, Agum- 
kakrime reigned about 1600 B.C. This 
king’s name is spelled Agumkaknmi 
by Jastiow, Agumkakrime by Harper, 
and Agukaknme by Meissner. 

^ R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 


lonian Liiei aim ‘ ‘ Insci ipt u >n of 
Nabonidus”, p. 164; Bi. Mcissiu‘r, 
Babylonkn und A^syum^ ii. 245. 

^ M.Jaslrow, The Religion oj Baby- 
lonia and Aisyria^ j). 69, 

^ M, Jastrow, /.r. As to Ur-IJau 
and his date, sec L. W. King, Sinner 
and Ahhadf pp. 258 ry., 361. Accord- 
ing to Ftofessor Langdon m 7 he 
Cambridge Ancieni Ilislory (u^ 373)> 
Ur-Bau reigned about 2700 B.c. 

^ L. W, King, History oJ Sumer 
and Akkad^ pp, 310 
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believed to have reigned about 2200 I'he temple of 

Shamasli at Sippar, in Northern Babylonia, was rebuilt by 
Naram-Sin, king of Akkad, who reigned about 2600 n.C.- 
The great Hammurabi, king of Babylonia, who leigncd about 
2100 B.C.,® was strongly attached to the worship of the Sun- 
god Shamash, from whom, as we have seen, he professed to 
have received his laws. He enlarged E-babbar, the temple 
of Shamash at Sippar, the temple “which is like the fabiic 
of the sky”; he also fortified Larsa, and there icstoied the 
other E-babbar for Shamash, his helper.^ At a later time 
Kaia-indash, one of the Cassite dynasty, who reigned over 
Babylonia about 1450 B.r., again icstored the temple of the 
Sun-god at Larsa.’‘ 

Still later the temple of the Sun-gotl at Sippar was 
restored by King Nebuchadnezzar, but foity-fivc years later 
its walls had fallen in, as we learn fnaii an inscription of 
Nabonidus, the last native king of Bab)fion, who lestored tin* 
temple once more, perhaps for the last time. He rec(yrd<‘d 
the restoration as follows : 

“ For Shamash, the judge of heaven and eaith, lC-f>abbaia, 
his temple which is in Sippara, which Ncbiirhachezzar, a 
former king, had rebuilt, after scaiching for its platform- 
foundation without finding it — that house he rebuilt, hut in 
forty-five years its walls had fallen in, I l)ccam<i anxious 
and humble ; I was alarmed and much tioublcd. When I 
had brought out Shamash fiom within it and made him take 
residence in another house, I pulled that hou.se down and 
made search for its old platform-foundation ; and I dug to a 
depth of eiglitecn cubits, and Shamash, the great lord <;f 


1 111* 

of Sli.im.ish 
at Sipp.ir 

h’ttOM'U 

i>v Kmi* 
Xabcaii- 


L, W. Kinj;, History of Sitmri 
and A kkuiU p. 362, Table If I.; K. 
Meyci, Cost hit htr dt*s *Utertuins"^ 1. 
2, p, 502. The laltei histonun 
Guiigunu about 2000 n.c, Arconling 
to The Cnmhnd^i>e Aneient Histoiy 
O58), (lun<4unuin, King of Laisa, 
leigned fioin 2264 to 233S 
^ L. W. King, H/sttvy of Sumei 
and Akkad ^ })I>. 244, 361 ; 10 , Mc‘yej, 
(ies'thii/i/e des Allei turns i. 2. p. 479. 

L. W King, His/oiy 0/ Babyhn 
(London, 1915)’ Pl>* 3 ^ 0 ; The 
Camhid^^e Amient //istoiy, 659, 

^ H. Winckler, />ie Geietue //am- 


mitndds*"^, pji. tS w/, ; H, (bessiuaim, 
Altai icnttxlisi fie Texie und Bildei^ i, 
141 \(jf* In anotboi inscrijition (laiti- 
nuuahi describc.s tnoie fully Ins foUihra- 
tioii of Sippai, Sec R. F. Haipet, 
Assyrian and liahylonhtn (Mtiaiuie^ 
“Inscription fiom a ryliiKlei of Uam- 
mmahi”, p. 2J “I t.usc<l the bnltle- 
ments of the wall of Sippai a, like a 
great moimtuin, with a .swamp (moat) 
I simounded it. I dug the canal of 
Sippara to Sippara, niul supjiotted it 
with a wall of saftdy ”, 

M.J astro vv, *rhe Reliyhm oj Baby^ 
Icnla and Assy im, p, 144. 
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E-babbara, the temple, the dwelling well-pleasing to him, 
peimitted me to behold the platform-foundation of Naram- 
Sin, the son of Sargon, which during a period of thirty-two 
hundred years, no king among my predecessors had seen. 
In the month Tishrit, in a favourable month, on an auspicious 
day, revealed to me by Shamash and Ramman in a vision, 
with silver, gold, costly and precious stones, products of the 
forest, sweet-smelling cedars, amid joy and rejoicing, 1 raised 
its brick-work — not an inch inward or outward — upon the 
platform-foundation of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon. I 
laid in rows five thousand large cedars for its roof ; I set up 
in its doorways high doors of cedar, thresholds and hinges (?). 
I built E-babbara, with its temple tower E-ilu-an-azagga 
anew and I completed its construction. I took the hands of 
Shamash, my lord, and with joy and rejoicing I made him 
take up a residence therein well-pleasing to him I found 
the inscription, written in the name of Naram-Sin, the son of 
Sargon, and I did not alter it I anointed it with oil, offered 
sacrifices, placed it with my inscription, and restored it to its 
place. 

Ptayer of ‘‘ O Shamash, great lord of heaven and earth, light of the 

Nabom- gods, his fathers, offspring of Sin and Ningal, when thou 

Shamash. eiitercst E-babbara, thy beloved temple, when thou takest 
residence in thy eternal shrine, look with joy upon me, 
Nabonidus — king of Babylon, the prince, thy supporter, who 
hath gladdened thy heart and built thy lofty dwelling-place — 
and my gracious works ! Give me favourable signs daily at 
the rising and setting of the sun in the heavens and on the 
earth! Receive my supplications and grant favour to my 
petitions ! May I hold the legitimate sceptre and staff, which 
thou hast intrusted to me, forever and ever 1 ” ^ 

^ R.F, Haiper, A!i^y>ian and Baby- that the scribe may have reckoned as 
Ionian Literature ^ ‘‘ Insciiption of consecutiveanumber of dynasties which 
Nabonidus”, pp. i66 ^ The state- were contempoianeous. See L. W, 
ment m the inscription that three King, Hhtory of Sumer and Akkad^ 
thousand two hundred years elapsed pp. 6o sqq j S. A. Cook, in The 
between the time of Naram-Sin and Cambridge Ancient Hhtoiyfxd^ 
that of Nabonidus has sometimes been Sargon, father of Naiam-Sin, was an 
Used as a basis foi reconstiuctmg the ancient king of Akkad who reigned 
early chronology of Babylonia. But about 2650 n.c. llis propei name was 
It appears to be certainly erroneous Shar-Gani-shairi. See L. W. King, 
and far in excess of the truth. To Histoiy of Sumer and Akkad^ pp, 216 
explain the eiror it has been suggested ryy,, 361, This Sargon I. is not to be 
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The king’s prayer to the Sun-god was as vain as that 
which long afterwards the Emperor Julian addressed, in a 
fervour of devotion, to the same bright deity. For a few 
years more, and Babylon had fallen to the arms of Cyrus, 
and King Nabonidus was a captive. So little help, appar- 
ently, can the Sun-god give even to his royal and imperial 
worshippers 

Of offerings made to the Sun-god by his votaries the of^'tmgsio 
records appear to be few. Shar-Gani-shani, king of Agade, 
better known as Sargon the First, dedicated to Shamash in 
his temple at Sippar a famous inscribed macc-liead, which 
i.s* now in the British Museum ^ Rinnish, king of Kish, 
the son and successor of Sargon the Irirst, added ten 
sheep for daily sacrifice to the ten which had previously 
been offeied to the Sun-god at Sippar, thus bringing the 
number up to twenty sheep a day. He also doubled the 
other sacrifices, thu.s making a total of four oxen, six 
measures of com, three measures of meal, and corresponding 
quantities of dates, oil, fat of swine, milk, and hc)ney, besides 
the twenty sheep/*^ Manishtusu, the succc.ssor of Rimush on 
the throne of Kish, after subjugating the rebel king of 
Anshan, led his captive into the prescnrcj of Shamash at 
Sippar, and lavishly enriched the temple of the Sun-god 
in gratitude for his victory IHs restoration of the temple 
and the worship of the Sun-god is recorded in a long 
inscription engraved in twelve column.s on a large cruciform 
.stonc.^ Gungunum, king of Larsa (about 2264—2238 B.(\) 
dedicated two copper palm-trees and a great copper statue 

confounded with Sargon II., tlu* famous ohistly us to tin* of Sargon I. an<l 
Assyrian king anti conqiuror, who difloi witUdy fiom IVofosstn faingdon, 
captuicd Sanuuia in 722 H.<’. See K, - Hr. Meissno, PttMmR;/ und 
F. Harper, Assyrian and Hahyhnian A^synen^ ii. 85, As to Kiinush, see 
IJteratiue^ \)^A\yi\\\ S. H Hangdon, in Tht' (kimb) id^r 

^ L, W. King, Uistoiy of Sumer i.** 408 Acco*d- 

and Akhtdy pp. 218, 361. Mi. King ing to Hr. Meissner [iUxbyhmien mid 
dates the reign of Sargon I. about As^ytien^ u, *1/^3), he reigned from 
2650 H.r. According to Profc.ssor 2581 to 2573 li.f 
I^angdon, Sargon I, founded the. ** b. W, King, Ifhiory of Simet 
cmjnreof Agade about 2872 n.o. {The and Akkad, pp. 231, 3bc>, 

Camhridy^c A mien/ J/Is/my, 403). ^ 'Jhe Cambiidiie Am ten/ f/h/ory. 

According to Hr. Meissnei, Sargon I. i.- 40CJ, Aoeoiding to Hr, Meissner 
leigned from 2637 to 2 <>82 n.c, {//a/iyfonien mid A\syiien, ii. 443)» 
{Babyloxiian und Assyiien, ii. 443). Manishtusu reigned from 2572 to 
Thus King and Meissner agree fairly 2558 B,c. 
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in the temple of the Sun-god.^ Nur-Adad, king of Laisa 
(about 2197-2182 BC.) offered a golden thione to Shamash, 
and invested the high-priest of the god with due authoiityf'^ 
Inscuption From an inscription of Nabupaliddin, king of Babylon, 
plSi’ ’^vho reigned in the first half of the ninth century B C., we 
learn that at some period the temple of Shamash at Sippar 
had been ruined in an invasion of a hostile people, the Sutu, 
that the image and insignia of the god had disappeared, and 
had been vainly sought for by the king of Babylon, and 
that at a subsequent time, as a result of distress and 
famine, the regular sacrifices had been discontinued, and the 
drink offering had fallen into abeyance. The disappearance 
of the image was interpreted as a sign of the displeasure of 
the god, who had turned away his neck in anger. However, 
in the reign of King Nabupaliddin the deity relented and 
Reco\wy of showed his favour once more. “ The lelief of his image, cut 
clay, his statue and insignia were found on the othei side 
of the Euphrates towards the west; and Nabunadinshum, 
the piiest of Sippar, the seer, of the seed of Ekurshumushabshi, 
the priest of Sippar, the seer, showed Nabupaliddin, the 
king, his lord, that relief of the image ; and Nabupaliddin, 
the king of Babylon, who had commanded him and 
intrusted him to replace that image, saw that image, and his 
countenance was glad and his spirit exultant; he diiectcd 
his attention to replace that image, and with the wisdom of 
Ea . . with pure gold and brilliant lapis lazuli, he carefully 
prepared the image of Shamash, the great lord lie washed 
his mouth according to the purification rite of h-a and 
Marduk, in the presence of Shamash in Ekarsaginna, which 
is on the bank of the Euphrates, ahd he (Shamash) took up 
his residence. He made offerings to his heart's content, con- 
sisting of immense oxen and large sheep, and with honey, wine, 
Royal and grain in abundance he filled the granaries.*' Further, 
thepnestof Nabupaliddin showed favour to Nabunadinshum, the 
the Sun- priest of the Sun-god at Sippar. He made him an allowance 
sTppar. of food and di ink, the ancient dues of Shamash; also he 
assigned to him a garden, which a former king of Babylon 
had bestowed on a former priest of Shamash at Sippar. 

^ R, Campbell Thompson, in Tho R, Campbell Tliompson, in 77 tt! 

Cambridge Amient History^ 1.2 478. Cambridge Annent Ilntoiy^ 1/^ 481. 
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Moreover, the king presented six fine garments of purple 
wool for the use of Shamash, his wife Ai, and his charioteer 
Bunene ^ Having recorded these and other munificent gifts 
to the Sun-god and his priest, the king concludes the record 
with the following solemn warning : Whoever in the future 
enters this palace as ruler and renders null the gift of the 
King Nabupaliddin, or presents it to another, or cuts down 
the allowance, or reckons it as belonging to the prefect, or 
appropriates it to himself, or by some evil act destroys this 
tablet, as for that man, by the command of Shamash, A, and 
Bunene, lords of fates, the great gods, may his name pass 
away, may his seed perish, in distress and want may his life 
go out, may his corjDse be cast out, and may he not be 
granted burial ! ^ On his accession to the throne Nabonidus, 
the last king of Bab3don, offered six minae of gold as a tithe 
to the Sun-god at Sippar/^ 

Through the accumulation of votive offerings the temples uvaith of 
acquired a considerable degree of wealth and became 
monetary centres or banks of the community. As early asluslppliry 
the time of the first dynasty the temple of Shamash at 
Sippar was ready to lend money or arrange loans in seed 
to farmers. In inscriptions of that period we read of a man 
who borrowed five and a half shekels from the Sun god 
Shamash at Sippar, agreeing to pay it back with interest at 
harvest ; and we read of another man who got a loan of 
ten measures of grain from a priestess of Shamash and 
promised to pay for it at a stipulated rate when the harvest 
came round.'^ 

A ritual tablet furnishes us with some details as to the wor- Ritual of 
ship of Shamash at Sippar in the tenth century before our cra.^ 

* R. F. Harper, Assyriafi and Baby* ^ Br. JVreissner, Babylomen Sippar, 

Ionian Literaiiire, ** Inscn'ptioix of As^ynen^ ii, 86. 

Nabupaliddin”, pp. 30-32; F, Dhorme, R. Campbell Thomjison, in 7 'he 

Chotx de I'extci rehgimx assy>o* Camlmd^c Aimod J/isIoryy 
babylomcns (Pans, 1907), pp. 383-397. ' 1 ^- 1 ''- Hariier, Asytian and Aiy - 

As to Ai or A and Bunane, sec above, lonnm Ulenatine, “A ritual tablet ”, 
p. 531. As to the historical events pp. 399-407. Nothiiijr is lieic said a.s 
recorded in the inscription, comiMire to the date of the tablet or the place 
L. W. King, History of Jiabylon to whicli it refers; but ftom a reference 
(London, 1913), p. 237, in R, Ounpbell Thompson’s Smttic 

JIfaxie, i>. xxii (compare p. xlii), I infer 
R. 1 '. Harper, Assynau and that the tablet refets to the woiship of 
Babyloman TMerature, “ Inset iption Shamasli at .Sijtpar, and that it dates from 
of Nabupalhldin ”, p. 33. tl,e Just half of tlie tenlli century B 0 
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In it directions are given that, “ as soon as the horizon of 
the heaven is overcast with daikness the priest is to 
prepare three tables and place them in a row, the middle 
table for Shamash and Ramman (Adad), the left table 
for Aa, the wife of Shamash, and the right table for 
Bunene, the messenger and charioteer of Shamash. Four 
clean rams are also to be provided, two for Shamash and 
Ramman, one for Aa, and one for Bunene. Diiections 
are further given for distributing the flesh of the victims, 
for strewing cypress and cedar roots on three censers, and 
for pouring out sesame wine, and for a prostration to be 
performed by the priest. A lamb is to be sacrificed to the 
protecting god and a libation to be offered, with the words, 
“Shamash and Ramman, great gods!” Further, the seer 
is to place the divining-cup in position. Without a gift the 
seer shall not approach the place of judgment nor raise the 
staff of cedar ; else the gods will not reveal the oracle to 
him. It is the diviner, who divines by means of oil, that 
shall cause the sacrificer to raise the cedar staff, he shall 
shake water upon the oil. If the sacrificial victim be found 
without blemish, “then shall the seer set himself before 
Shamash and Ramman upon the judgment seat, and give a 
true and righteous judgment. Then will Shamash and 
Ramman, the great gods, the lords of the oracle, the lords of 
the decision, stand up for him, make a decision for him, and 
answer him with true giace.”’ 

In the same tablet directions are given for making an 
offering to Shamash before the rising of the sun. A censer 
is to be placed before Shamash, another before Ramman 
(Adad), another before Marduk, another before Aa, another 
before Bunene, another before Kettu, and another before 
Mesharu. Behind the censer which is before Shamash shall 
be set a table, and on the table shall be placed four jugs of 
sesame wine, thrice twelve wheaten loaves, and a mixture of 

1 A^synmi and Baby- the watei, the secret of Ami, oi Bel, 

Ionian iMeraiwe^ “A ritual tablet”, andofKa”. See P.Dhormc, 67 /^?/^ tk 
pp. 402 The mode of divination 'fcAies a*ii>yro - babylnmns 

lelerred to in the text is mentioned (Pans, 1907), pp. 14X, 143; compare 
lepeatedly in another inscription, where II. Ziinmcrn, in K. Schiader, Pk 
we read “the tablet of the gods, the kalmsiJuiJtcn imddahAltcTesUimcnP^ 
tablet of the mystery of the heavens pp. 533 ^<7. 
and of the earth, to observe the oil on 
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honey and curds, sprinkled with salt. The censer which is 
before Shamash thou shalt strew, take the hand of the 
sacrificer, and speak thus : ‘ May So-and-so, thy servant, 
offer a sacrifice at the rising of the sun, may he raise the 
staff of cedar, and stand in the piescnce of thy great 
divinity ; may thy great divinity be well pleased with refer- 
ence to this sheep, all of whose flesh is unblemished, whose 
appearances are auspicious Thereupon thou shalt offer the 
sacrifice.” ^ 

A scene of worship in the temple of the Sun-god at Scuiptmcd 
Sippar is sculptured in relief on a well-known Babylonian 
tablet, which is now in the British Museum. On the lower woi ship of 
part of the tablet are inscribed the records of the bene- 
factions conferred on the temple by Nabupaliddin (Nabu- sippar. 
apal-iddina), king of Babylon. The upper part contains 
the sculptured relief. The Sun-god is leprescnted sitting 
within a shrine upon a throne, the side of which is carved 
with two mythical figures ; he has a long beaid and wears a 
high pointed cap and a flowing lobe, which reaches to hi.s 
ankles. In his extended right hand he holds a disk and 
bar, which may be symbolic of the sun’s orbit, or eternity”. 

Above his head are the three disks emblematic of the Moon, 
the Sun, and the planet Venus. The roof of the shrine is 
supported by a column in the form of a palm-trunk standing 
immediately in front of the seated deity. Before the shrine 
is a square altar, on which rests the disk of the Sun. Within 
the disk is a four-pointed star with wavy lines between the 
points to lepresent sunbcam.s. The disk is held in position 
by means of ropes tightly drawn in the hand.s of two divine 
beings, whose busts are seen projecting from the celestial 
canopy just above the capital of the supporting column. 
Approaching the disk are three figures, much smaller than 
that of the seated Sun-god. The first of the three is the high 
priest of the Sun-god, who is leading the king to worship 
the disk, the symbol of the solar deity ; the last of the three 
figures is an attendant goddess holding up her hands in an 
attitude of adoration. The shrine of the god rests iipoii the 

^ H, V. fJarpcM, Anyuan ami Bahy- the children of the Sun-god, see above, 
iomafi TMetatiuc^ “A nUud tablet”, p. 531 , 
pp. 403 wy. As to Kettu and Mesharu, ^ See above, pp, 544 .ty. 
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Celestial Ocean, which is indicated by wavy lines that run 
the whole length of the relief Within the water of the 
Ocean are seen four small disks, each containing a star ; 
they may perhaps stand for the four cardinal points of the 
sky. The text inscribed below this relief describes the 
restoration of the temple of the Sun-god by two kings 
named Simmash-shipak (about 1030 BC.) and E-ulmash- 
shakin-shum (about 1020 BC.) It then proceeds to say 
that Nabupaliddin (Nabti - apal - iddina), king of Babylon, 
found and restored the ancient image of the Sun-god and 
the sculptures of the temple, which had been ovei thrown by 
the enemies of the country. The shrine of the god had 
been stripped of its beautiful ornaments, and its ancient 
endowments had been appropriated for profane uses. But 
when Nabupaliddin came to the throne, he resolved to take 
vengeance on the foe who had perpetrated this shocking 
sacrilege, to found again and to endow again the shrines of 
the gods, and to institute regular festivals and offerings. 
Moreover, he adorned the ancient figure of the Sun-god with 
gold and lapis lazuli. The text concludes with a list of the 
offerings which the king dedicated to the temple, and 
enumerates at length the various garments and apparel 
which the priests were to wear on holy days and at festivals. 
The tablet was engraved in the ninth century B.C., but the 
sculptured scene of Sun-worship at the top was probably 
copied from a much more ancient relief. ^ 

The The Sun-god Shamash was believed to possess power 

Shamash demons, witches, and wizards ; hence in incantations 

invoked m he was besought to deliver the haunted, the sick, and the 
exorcisms, bg^ftched from the snares and spells of these maleficent 
beings Thus when a man was haunted by the ghost of a 
dead relative, the exorcist was directed to take two threads, 
one scarlet and the other of many colours, to spin the 
two together, and to tie seven knots in the string, and 
while he tied the knots he was to repeat the following 
incantation : 


I GtmU to the Babylonian and p. 19; M. fastrow, Bildermapfe sier 
Asijfimn Antiqtntm in the British Reh^^ion Bahylonuns und A^yiteni>^ 
3 (London, 1922), pp. 69-71, 94; H. Grcssniann, AUouenta- 

with plate xxvi. Compare L. W. King, U%he Texie und Bilde)\ li. 57, Abb. 
Babylonian Religion and Mythology^ 92. 
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0 Stin-god^ hcavc 7 i and cm th^ judge of w ha/ is abo'ne and bc/o^a^ 

lo 7 ’d of the dead, 7 ule 7 of the 

0 Snn-god, the dead who have 7 'iscn and afpeay-ed, whether the ghost of 
my father or of niy 7 nother, or the ghost of i)iy imother. 

Or of 77 iy sister^ let theiii accept this^ a 7 td leave ) 7 ic f 7 ‘ee ^ '' 

Further, in order to make sure of laying the ghost, an i 
effigy of the dead man was to be made and buried in a grave, 
while at the same time an effigy of the haunted person was 
to be made and washed in pure water by way of signifying 
his riddance of the ghost* 

Another incantation contains an appeal to the Sun-god 
to’ undo the enchantments of sorcerers It runs as follows 
** It is thee whom I have invoked, O Shamash, in the 
midst of the bright heavens ; sit down in the shadow of a ' 
cedar. Let thy feet rest on the root of a cypress. The 
countries acclaim thee, they throw themselves before thee, 
uttering cries of joy Thy brilliant light beholds all the 
peoples ; thy net is cast on all the lands. O Shamash, thou 
knowest all the spells that enchain them ; thou destroyest 
the wicked, thou dost undo the enchantments, the signs, the 
fatal omens, the heavy, evil dreams ; thou cuttest the bonds 
of wickedness, which destroy peoples and lands. Such as 
have wrought enchantments, sorceries, evil witcheries, O keep 
them not before thee; to the bright Nisaba^ deliver their 
images, the images of those who have wrought witchcrie.s 
and planned iniquity, whose heart meditates a multitude of 
wickednesses. He propitious, O Shamash! light of the 
great gods ! May I be strong in the face of the author of 
my enchantment ; may the god who begat me stand fast at 
my side ; over the purification of my mouth, over the right- 
eousness of my hands, keep watch, O Lord ! light of the 
world ! Shamash, thou judge ! 

Again, before an image-maker felled a tree of which p 
the wood was to be used to make images, he had to pray 
to the Sun-god, saying, O Shamash ! august lord, .sublime fo 
judge, overseer of the world and of the sky, sovereign of’’’*’ 
the dead and of the living, I fell a divine tree, a sacred 

^ R. Campbell Thompbon, Semitic demons, Sec M. Jastrow, /vV/47V« 
Magh (I^ondon, 1908), pp, 33 of Babylonia ami Assyria, p, loi. 

^ A goddess, who, along with Ka, * C. Fossey, La Ahigte assyne7ine 
was besought to bieak the power of (Pails, 1902), pp. 293, 295, 
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Piayeis to 
the Sun- 
god on 
behalf 
of pci sons 
bewitched. 


lamaiisk, a holy tree, whereof to make images which I will 
place in the house of So-and-So, son of So-and-So, to lay 
low the wicked spirits. I kneel before thee. May all that 
I do succeed and prosper!” Having said so he was to 
fell the tree with a golden axe ; then from the wood he 
was to make seven images of the seven gods m their proper 
costume and hats ; on a pedestal of tamarisk wood he was 
to place them, clad in grey clay as in a garment.^ 

The following prayer or incantation is addressed to the 
Sun-god on behalf of a man on whom a spell has been cast : 

“ O Shamash ! fiom the depths of the sky thou lightest thy lamp, 

Thou undoest the holt of the bright heavciis, 

0 Shamash J upon the landi> thou hftest up thy head 
O Shamash J thou coverest with light the heavens and the earthy 
To the peoples afar off thou givcst the light. 

All the witchciapf that is in his body, let it tome forth I 

Let him shine like bright copper f 

Dissolve thou his enchantment I 

To the end of his life may he tell of thy grandeur, 

And I, the exoicnt, thy sei-vant, may I be able to celebrate thy 
worships ^ 

Another prayer or incantation addressed to the Sun-god 
by a man who has been bewitched is as follows : 

“ 0 Shamash J 

Make me to live ^ to the pure hands of my god and of my goddess. 

For my salvation and life, do thou commit me, 

O Shamash J thou art the king of heaven and earth, thou govcr?icst the 
world above and below, 

0 Shamash! it is in thy power to give life to the dead, to deliver the 
captive. 

Thou art a judge incorruptible, thou govemiest mankind. 

Illustrious scion of the lord of illustrious origin. 

Mighty son, bright light of the lands. 

Thou dost illumine the whole heaven and earth, 0 thou, Shamash / 

O Shamash t because the charm is not yet broken which has fastened on 
me now many a day. 

Wasting and corruption and an evil plight of fleUt arc in me; 

By man, by the beasts of the fields, by all that bean a name, the charm 
doth break me; 

It hath filled me with sickness, with weakness incurable; 

By the breaking of my heart and the evil plight of my flesh I am 
undone. 


^ C. Fossey, Za Magie assyiienne, 
PP; 132 sq, 

^ C, Fossey, La Magie assynenne, 


PP' 309* 311* J omitted some 
obscure or fiagmentaiy lines. 
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A7id /, day and nighty lam laithoid repose , 

lam tn darkness^ I am afflicted^ I am fidt of anguish ; 

By pain and lamentation I am brought loio. 

My faulty I know it not; of the uime that I have committed 1 am 
ignorant. 

When I was youngs I sinned; 

I transgressed the command merits of my God ^ 

The Sun-god Shamash is often brought into relation with Oiove of 
other deities. We have seen that he is frequently coupled 
with Adad (Ramman) in the giving of oracles. At the ancient 'i.nunm/at 
city of Eridu, which foimcrly stood on the shore of the 
i^ersian Gulf, though the sea has long letrcated from it, we 
hear of a holy grove, like a forest, untrodden by the foot of 
man, where in the deep shade the Sun-god dwelt with 
Tammuz, the spirit of plant life which blooms in spring to 
wither in the scorching heat of summcr.“ It is interest- 
ing to find the personification of the short-lived blossoms 
thus dwelling side by side in the same shady grove with 
the personification of the sun, who might be thought his 
cruel foe. 

Again, when Ishtar (Astarte), the goddess of love, harl sii, uu.ish 
descended to the nether world, and the life both of men aiul 
of animals was consequently threatened with extinction, 
brother Shamash, the Sun-god, went to their fathci Sin, the (Aiulltr) 
Moon-god, and with tears running down his face explained 
to him the melancholy situation. He said : “ Ishtar has woiid. 
gone down into the earth, and has not yet come forth ; after 
Ishtar had descended to the land of No-Return, the bull did 
not mount the cow, nor did the ass leap upon the shc-ass, 
the man did not approach the maid in the street, the man 
lay down to sleep upon his own couch, while the maid slept 
by herself”. Apparently the Moon-god had no remedy to 
suggest for this alarming state of affairs ; at least, if he 
ofifered any remarks on the subject, they have not been 
recorded by the scribe. However, the great god J{a took 
measures promptly to bring back the goddess of love to the 
upper earth and so to set the tide of life flowing once more. 

He sent down a mc.sscnger to Allatu, the goddcs.s who kept 

' Francois Martin, Textes leligiettx £tuder, Fascicule 130), 
a^syriens et hahylonhiu (Paiife, 1900), Dhonne, Chotx tie ^Pexies ;r- 

p. 15 [Bibbctfdque de V ^tok des IlaiUCh iigieux msyro-bahyhnims^ p. 99, 
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the infernal gaol, with orders that she was to release Ishtar 
at once. The grim Fury received the command with any- 
thing but good humour ; indeed, she cursed the messenger 
in very bitter words, saying, “ I will curse thee with a fearful 
curse. The food of the sewage of the city shall be thy food, 
the gutters of the city shall be thy drinking-place, the 
shadow of the wall shall be thy station, the threshold shall 
be thy place of residence, may dungeon and prison-house 
destroy thy strength ! ” But for all her rage she could not 
resist the oiders of the great god. So Ishtar was sprinkled 
with the water of life and led out through the seven gates of 
hell, which opened to let her pass ; and at every gate there 
was restored to her one of the ornaments of which she had 
been stripped on her descent to the nether world.^ 

Dialogue Again, we possess a short and unfortunately fragmentary 
sSSi dialogue between the Sun-god and Gilgamesh, the hero of 
and the famous Babylonian epic which bears his name. Mourning 
Giigame&h. friend and wandering the world over to find the 

secret of immortality, Gilgamesh came to the Sun-god, 
to Shamash. But Shamash was sad and said to him, 
** Gilgamesh, why runnest thou hither and thither ? The 
life that thou seekest thou shalt nevei find.’* Gilgamesh 
said to him, to the warrior Shamash, Since I have been 
roving the earth like the dalu bird, have the stars above the 
earth diminished? I have lain down for years together. 
O that my eyes may behold the sun 1 that I may satisfy 
myself with the light ! Darkness is far off when the light is 
abundant O that the dead might behold the gleam of the 
sun!”^ 

§ 2 The Worship of the Sun among other Ancient Semites 

Worship of The evidence for the practice of Sun-worship in othcr 
theSun branches of the Semitic race is very scanty, though it might 

among the 

ancient i Ai^^ynan and Baby- Pildei^ i. 65-69; ^ R. W. Rogcis, 

Arabs. loman Literatitre, Com- Cimcijo^m Paralhh io the Old 'Pesia- 

paie L. W, King, Babylonian Religion ment (Oxfoid, 1912), pp. I2j:-t3i. 
and Mythology^ pp. 178-183 ; P. Jensen, 

As}>y}hch^habylomsche Mythen mid ^ P, Dlioime, Choix de 7 kxtef fe- 
Epen (Berlin, 1900), pp. 81-91 ; P. hgicuA asiyi 0^ baby Ion Aw, pp. 199- 
Dhorme, Choix de 'Pexte^ religteitx 301. Compare A, Ungnad imtl II. 
assyro’-babyloniens^ pp, 327-341; H. Gressmann, Lias Gilrcanmih - Epoi, 
Gressmann, Altonentahsche Texie und (Gottingen, 1911), pp. 70 sq. 
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be rash to infer the absence of the worship from the scaicity 
of the records. According to Strabo, the Nabataeans, in 
northern Arabia, worshipped the Sun ; they built altars to 
him on the roofs of their houses and pouied libations and 
burned incense in his honour day by day.^ With regard to 
the heathen Arabs we are told that Shams, that is, the Sun, 

“ was an idol of the Banu Tamim ; he had a house and all 
the Banu Udd worshipped him”. “ Here Shams is spoken 
of in the masculine gender, but only because the word foi 
“idol” is masculine. The deity was in reality feminine and 
was known simply as “the goddess”. In Palmyra, where u 01 ship c.f 
in later times, as we have seen, there was a well-developed 
worship of the Sun,® Shams was also masculine, but this was 
probably an effect of foreign, perhaps Greek, influence ; for 
in Greek mythology the Sun was always masculine, Aramaic 
inscriptions found at Palmyra record votive offerings to 
Shamash, the Sun-god : one of them contains the dedication 
of an altar and a sun-pillar to him another mentums the 
dedication of six pillars, their beams, and their coverings to 
Shamash, jointly with Allath and Raham, “ the good gods ” 

Among the stately ruins of Palmyra, where the long line of 
dazzling white columns presents a striking and picturcsejuc 
contrast with the yellow sand of the desert, the remains of 
the temple of the Sun are the most magnificent obj('cts and, 
being of the Ionic order, relieve the monotony of the 
prevailing and more florid Corinthian stylc.*^ 

There is nothing to suggest that in their nomadic life No po'iitivf* 
the Israelites were worshippers of the Sun ; and even after ‘ Jhiui' '' 
they had settled in Palestine positive evidence of such woislup in 
worship is lacking before the times of the kings. In 
default of such evidence the theory of a worship of the 
Sun among the early Israelite.^ rests on the .slipper}'' founda- 
tion of etymological speculation, in which the town.s of 
Beth-Shemesh, "House of the Sun”, and ICn-Shemesh, 


* vStrabo, xvi, 4, 26. 

^ J, Wcllhausen, Res'tc ambiH'hcn 
Ilcidmtwm'^ (Berlin, X897), p. 60. 
Above, pp, 500 o/. 

4 J. Wellhausen, iu. 

A, G, Cooke, 7 \'xt‘hook of Notih- 
Smith InstnJ>iiom (Oxfoid, 1903), 


pp. 298 Inscription No, 298, As 
to sim-pilUtis compiue M. J. Laj;range, 
R/mkA stif ies ^ 

(Bans, 1905), pp. 2 13-215. 

® (1. A. Oiok, o/f, at, p. 275, 
Inscription No. 117. 

^ Wiiliuni Smith, IVeiwmiryof (hrek 
and Homati Ot'o^mpky^ ii, 537. 
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“ Fountain of the Sun ”, naturally figuie prominently. 
On the strength mainly of his name, which means “ solar ”, 
Samson has often been explained as a solar hero or god, 
and in support of this view it has been remarked that he 
belonged to the tribe of Dan, the name of which means 
“ judge ”, the title so often bestowed on the Babylonian 
Sun-god Shamash.^ 

Worship ot But while the evidence foi a primitive cult of the Sun 

Jemiiien? I' 51 'ael is at best very dubious, there is no doubt that 

untiei Kins; in later times the worship gained a foothold in the kingdom. 
M.innsseh ]\janasseh, the idolatrous king of Judah, worshipped all 
the host of heaven and built altars for them in the two 
courts of the temple at Jerusalem,^ and in the host of 
heaven he would necessarily include the Sun and Moon. 
As Manasseh reigned for fifty-five years, the example set by 
the king was doubtless followed by many of his .subjects. 
The Later on, in the same centuiy, the pious King Josiah 
of*^Kmg abolished the woiship of the heavenly bodies ; he caused 
Josiah the vessels that had been used in the idolatrous service to 
be carried out of Jerusalem and to be burned, and the very 
ashes of them to be conveyed away to Bethel ; and he put 
down the idolatrous priests and those who had burned 
incense to Baal, to the Sun, and to the Moon, and to the 
planets, and to all the host of heaven ® And in the book of 
Deuteronomy, which is generally believed to have been 
published by King Josiah in 621 B.C. and made the basis 
of his reformation, the penalty of death by stoning is 
denounced against any man or woman who should, by 
the testimony of two witnesses, be proved guilty of the 
abominable crime of worshipping the sun, or the moon, or 
any of the host of heaven ; the witnesses were to cast the 


^ EmydopaedmBibhca^ j.z/. “Nature- 
worship”, vol. in. coll. 3355-3356 ; id.^ 
r 57. “Samson”, vol. iv. coll, 4268- 
4270. As to the solar Iheoiy of 
Samson, see H. Slemthal, “The Legend 
of Samson ”, in Ignaz Goldziher’s 
Myihology among the Bebrms (London, 
1877), pp. 392-446 ; A. Jeremias, 

Alte 'Tedament tin Lichte des Alten 
2 (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 478-482; 
Paul Caius, 7 he Story of Samson 
(Chicago, 1907) ; A. Smythe Palmer, 


13 . D., 7 'he Sammi-Saga (London, 
1913); C. F. Buincy, 71 ie Book of 
Judges (London, 1918), pp. 391 ^qq. 
The theory has been 1 ejected by Fr. 
Baethgen, Ihilrage zttr s^emitisthnt 
Eehgiom^ge^chiihte (Berlin, 1888), pp. 
1 61 and by G F. Mooie, Critical 
and Exegetital Commentary on fudges 
(Edinburgh, 1903), pp. 364 sq, 

2 2 Kings xxi. 1-5, 

2 2 Kings xxiii. 4-5. 
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first stones at him or her.’ The prophet Jeremiah, ajun'miaii 
contemporary of King Josiah, predicts that “they shall 
bring out the bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones ofsunand 
his princes, and the bones of the priests, and the bones of 
the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
out of their graves: and they shall spiead them befoie 
the sun, and the moon, and all the host of heaven, 
whom they have loved, and whom they have served, and 
after whom they have walked, and whom they have sought, 
and whom they have worshipped * they shall not be 
gathered, nor be buried In another passage the same 
stern prophet foretells the desolation that shall come upon 
“all the houses upon whose roof they have burned incense tik* \\<n. 
unto all the host of heaven Similarly the prophet 
Zephaniah speaks with indignation of “them that worship 
the host of heaven upon the housetops Hence we may 
infer that the idolatrous Israelites, like the Nabataeans, 
adored the Sun on the roofs of their houses. King Josiah 
broke down “the altais that wcic on the roof of the upper 
chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made”, aiui 
he cast the dust of the broken altars into the biook 
KidronJ Probably these altars on the roof were c<msc- 
crated to the worship of the Sun and the other heavenly 
bodies, like the altars on the roofs of houses among the 
Nabataeans. 

Further, the royal reformer and ardent iconoclast tih- 
“took away the horses that the kings of Judah 
given to the sun, at the entering in of the house of thcoftiu* 
Lord, by the chamber of Nathan-mclcch the chamberlain, 
which was in the precincts; and he burned the chariots C)f the 
sun with fire”J^ This is the only notice in the Old Testament 
of horses and chariots dedicated to the Sun in the temple 
at Jerusalem ; but from the Jewish commentators it appeals 
that the horses were not kept for sacrifice, but that they were 
harnessed to the chariots and driven out towards the cast to 
meet and worship the sun at his rising.*^ We may conjecture 


^ Deuteronomy x\ii. 2-7, 
^ Jeiemiab viii. 1-2. 

Jeiemiah xix. 13. 

^ Zephaniah i. 5. 

2 Kings xxin. 32. 


** 2 Kings xxiii. 11. 

^ S. Ilocliart, I/icroiokon^ editio 
tertia (bt'yden, 1682), vol, i, coll, 
(i. K. Moortf, in Emychpaedia 
Pibltca^ ‘ Nut uro- worship”, vol, iii. 
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that the chariots and horses were placed at the disposal of 
the Sun to enable him to accomplish his journey across the 
sky in ease and comfort We have seen that the notion of 
the Sun driving in a chariot across the sky was common to 
the Vedic Indians, the Iranians, the Greeks, and the Babylon- 
ians, and that the Rhodians were wont annually to throw a 
chariot and horses into the sea for the use of the Sun.^ 
Ezekiel’s Yet the sweeping reformation instituted by King Josiah 
theTor-^ would seem to have failed to eradicate the seeds of Sun- 
bhippeis of worship from the minds of the Israelites ; for in the following 
the gate o^f century the prophet Ezekiel, writing in exile by the waters 
the temple of Babylon, describes how in a vision he was brought to the 
temple at Jerusalem and saw there at the gate women 
weeping for Tammuz, and how in the inner court, between the 
porch and the altar, he beheld five and twenty men with their 
backs towards the temple and their faces towards the east, 
and they were worshipping the Sun and putting the branch 
The to their noses.^ The pious Job speaks of the practice of 
Siut!ng°^ kissing the hand to the sun as a heathen custom and a 
the Sun. punishable offence. He says ; “If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand : this also were an iniquity to be punished by the 
judge : for I should have denied the God that is above 


§ 3 . The Worship of the Sun amo7ig the Ancient Egyptians'^ 


Prevalence 
of Sun- 
woiship in 
ancient 
Egypt. 


Among all the peoples of antiquity none adored the Sun 
so fervently and so long as the Egyptians. Indeed, the Sun- 
god may be said to have occupied the foremost place in the 
national pantheon and to have tended from time to time to 


3356, It has sometimes been thought 
that the hoises weie statues; but 
Eochart seems to be light in aigumg 
that they weie living animals. 

1 See above, pp. 444 , 457 , 459 , 
462 sq., 484, 531. 

2 E2ekiel viii. 14-17* 

3 Job XXXI. 26-28. 

^ On this subject see A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Atuient Eg)fptians 
(London, 1897), pp. 14-102, 106-124; 


A. Krman, J>ie agyfindie 
(Berlin, 1909), pp. 10-13, 3 ^- 3 ^, 
71-84; (Sir) K. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Goti\' of the Egyptians (London, 
1904}, i. 322" 37 L 11. 3 sqq,\ 

Kiieder, .s.7a Sonne und Sonnengott 
in W. 11 , Roscher’s Atisjithrlidm 
LcMkon der gfriethisthcn und nmUchen 
Mythologfie, iv. coll. 1155-1210; J. 11 . 
Breasted, Detjelopment of Relig^hn and 
Thought m Am lent Egypt (I^ondon, 
1912), pp. 8-17, 3^2-370. 
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efface the other deities, either by identifying them with 
himself or by abolishing them altogether. It is true that 
the evidence for the existence of Sun-worship does not begin 
to flow clearly until the time of the fourth and fifth dynasties, 
which seem to have lasted roughly from about 3 1 00 B.C. to 
2800 B.C.^ It was in this peiiod that the five pyramids at 
Sakkarah (Memphis) were built, and from the inscriptions 
engraved in hieroglyphics on the walls, passages, and galleries 
of the pyramids we gather that the worship of the Sun formed 
then the groundwork of the national, or at least of the royal 
religion.*' 

' The ordinary name of the Sun - god was Ra or Rc, 
as the name is now usually transliterated. The name is 
simply the ordinary Egyptian word for the Sun,'‘ so that 
the Egyptian Sun-god is as clearly a personification of the 
physical sun as the Vedic Surya, the Gieek Helio.s, the 
Latin Sol, and the Babylonian Shamash. But the deity had 
many other titles, apparently because he was identified with 
various local gods, some of whom probably had originally 
no connexion with the Sun. In very early times the 
worship of the Sun was centred at Ileliopoli-s, a vani.shcd 
city which stood not far north of the site now occupied 
by the modern Cairo. But even there it seems that 


' The Camhrid}*e Am tail IlUtofy^ 
lA 662. El man dates the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth dynasties somewhat later, 
namely, fiom 2800 to 2300 n c {/he 
Meh^ton^ p. vii). 

2 T, E. Feet, in The CamhUi^e 
Ancient History^ 1,2 330, As to the 
engravings on the pyramids, the so- 
called Pyramid Texts, see The Go/den 
Part IV, Adorn a, Attis, ^h/VvV, 
ii. 3 sgq.i with the references* Accord- 
ing to one calculation, the Pyramid 
Texts were engraved during a period 
loughly of a hundred and fifty years 
from 2625 n.O. onwaid, 

2 A. Wiedemann, Te/^don of the 
Ancient E^ptiam^ p. 14 ; A. Krman, 
Die agyptische Te/i^ion'^^ p. 10* It 
seems to be now geneially held that the 
Egyptians, like the ancient Uebiews, 
did not write the vowels but only the 
consonants, so that in most cases there 


is little 01 no gni<Ian(‘<‘ to the eoirect 
vocalization of the woids. Tins natur- 
ally a<lds iinich to the diifioulty of the 
language. See K. A. Stewart Macalister, 
in 7 he Camhnd,i*e Am tent Ilistoiy^ lA 
1 19. 1 leiiec Egypt oh >gists vaiy greatly 
in their tiansliteration of Egyptian 
pioper names. In the almost infinite 
vaiiety of forms thus offered to Ins 
choice the uninitiated may perhaps be 
excused for sek‘('ting what seem to 
him the simplest, clearest, anti most 
euphonious. On this giound I have 
pieferretl the spelling Ra to the sjiell- 
mg Re in the name of the Sun-god 
as less liable to be misunderstood by 
English readeis. The spelling Ka has 
the authority of Rrugseh, Wiedemann, 
Maspero, 1 ‘ieirel (/c iJvre des 
Palis, 1882), Moret, and Budge ; the 
spelling Re is atlopted by Eiman, Ed. 
Meyer, Roeder, lireasted, Feet, and 
W. Max Muller {Egyptian A/yt/wh^y). 
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II( liopolis. 
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the Sun was not the original deity , he was identified 
with an older local divinity called Atum or Turn, of whose 
origin we know nothing, but who may perhaps have been an 
ichneumon totem, since in later times he was occasionally 
represented in the form of an ichneumon.'^ The Sun-god 
was also identified with Horus, the Falcon-god of Behdet 
(Edfu) in Upper Egypt, who later was worshipped throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom ; and the identifica- 
tion was supported by conceiving the sun as a falcon flying 
across the sky. The comparison was veiy popular, and it 
is in the form of Horus on the Horizon {Hor-achte) that the 
Sun-god was most commonly represented even in early times. 
Yet again the Sun -god was conceived of as Khepera oi 
Khepri, the scarab beetle, which symbolizes coming-into- 
existence ; and it has been conjectured that the idea may 
have been suggested by the resemblance which popular fancy 
traced between the sun*s disk crossing the sky and the beetle 
rolling his ball of dung before him 

‘‘ In all this ”, observes Professor Peet, “ we see how stiong 
was the tendency to harmonize sun-worship with the local 
totemic cults. The impression we receive is that sun- 
worship, and indeed the whole cosmic system of which it is 
typical, was secondary in Egypt, imposing itself on a sub- 
stratum of totemism. In any case, whatever doubts there 
may be on this point, one thing is clear, namely that nine- 
tenths of the mythology of Ancient Egypt is cosmic in 
origin, and that it was grafted on to a totemic system with 
which it had oiiginally no connexion. Thus to Horus, a 
falcon totem in origin, was attached the whole of the mass 
of myth which centred round the sun, while to Thoth, 
originally an ibis totem in the north-eastern Delta, accrued 
all the legend connected with the moon.” ® 

Sometimes an attempt was made to reconcile the different 
names and attributes of the Sun-god by supposing that they 
applied to him at different times of his course across the 


1 T. E. Peet, m The Cambridge 
Ancient Hhtory^ lA 330 

2 T, E. Peet, m The Cambridge 
Ancient Ilhtory^ i.‘^330 A. Erman, 
Die dgyptiuhe Reiigton^, p. lo; A. 
Wiedemann, Religion of the .Indent 


Egyptians^ p. 3 1 . According lo Wiede- 
mann, the name Khepeia (Khepn) is 
deiived from a verb khiper^ ** to 
become 

^ 'r. K. Peet, in 7 Vie Cambridge 
Afuient History^ 331. 
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sky. Thus in the Turin papyrus it is said that the Sun- 
god is Khepera in the morning, Ra at noon, and A turn at 
evening, but the distinction was never carried out consist- 
ently ; an ancient text, for example, lepiesents the rising 
sun as Ra and the setting sun as Khepera.^ 

Most commonly the Sun -god was supposed to sail 'rh. 
across the sky in a ship or boat built on the model of the 
ordinary boats which aie used on the Nile. Amidships was ckjss tiw 
a cabin in which the god installed himself cither sitting or 
standing; foie and aft weie his attendant deities, whose 
business was to navigate the boat and to fight such foes 
as ’might oppose the progress of the Sun-god : the watch was 
relieved hourly. For, accustomed as they were to the use 
of waterways rather than of roadways in travelling, the 
Egyptians imagined that the movement of the heavenly 
bodies also consisted in a navigation, either on the waters 
which were thought to form the firmament, or else on the 
celestial Nile, which was supposed to run through a sky of 
metal. It was commonly understood that the Sun had tw(; 
barks at his disposal, one called the mAd or niadet boat, in 
which he sailed in the morning, and the other the sekti boat, 
in which he sailed in the afternoon. But, according to 
another theory, the number of the Sun's baiks was much 
larger, one being provided for every hour of the day.“ Thus 
the different vehicles provided for the use of the Sun-god 
in different lands furnish a good instance of the way in 
which men create their gods in their own likeness. Where 
men travelled in chariots drawn by horses, they naturally 
assumed that the deity did so too ; and, on the other hand, 
where men habitually voyaged in boats, they took it for 
granted that the divinity similarly navigated the azure ocean 
of heaven in a ship of some sort If there ever had been 
a Venetian Sun-god, he would no doubt have traversed the 
sky in a gondola or, if he kept pace with the march of 
intellect, in a steam-launch. 

1 Dlea^^ptiuhe Reiigion*^, figs. 3 and 4 on pp. 22, 23; A. Krnmn, 

pp, 10 sq, ; A. Wiedemann, IHc p. u ; (J. 

oft/ie AtideftC Ej^yptians^ P* 3 ^ > Maspero, Histotiy ttfumuu* peuples 

K. A. Wallis Budge, The (Jods oj the de TOrietd (tavA/qi/e: tes' 

Fiiyptmn, i. 352. (Pans, 1805), p. 90; (Sir) K. A. Wallis 

^ A Wiedemann, Ret ty ion of the Budge, The Cods of the Eyypikm^ L 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 23 sq,, with 323 r//. 
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Noctuinai During the night the Sun was supposed to traverse the 
tiiTsS underworld {Duat) or land of the dead from west to east, 
through sailing in his boat on a river which runs through that dismal 
worid^^^' region. His subterranean voyage is described in great 
detail in two long texts which have come down to us, the 
Book of Am Duat, and the Book of the Gates} On the banks 
of the subterranean river dwelt all mariner of spirits and 
demons, some of them in the form of monkeys, because it 
was their function to worship the setting sun ; the Egyptians 
may have noticed how monkeys chatter together at sunset 
and may have interpreted their chattering as adoration 
addressed to the descending luminary.^ The underwoHd 
was thought to be divided into twelve compartments, called 
fields, cities, or dwellings : each of them was entered by a 
door ; and the passage of the Sun through each of them 
occupied one hour. The dead shouted with joy when they 
beheld the bark of the Sun floating by in glory and illumining 
the infernal gloom by his radiance for one brief hour ; for 
the depaited were supposed to dwell in darkness which was 
dissipated by the passage of the Sun only for one hour out 
of the twenty-four. At all other times the blackness of 
darkness pievailed, only relieved, if relief it could be called, 
by the lurid light of fire-spitting serpents, or of the sea of 
fire in which the enemies of the Sun-god were consumed. 
Thus to sit in utter darkness was the lot of nearly all the 
dead, of the rich and great as well as of the poor and lowly ; 
kings themselves were not exempt from it. Few there were 
who remained for ever with the Sun and voyaged with him 
eternally ; these were not necessarily the great ones of the 
earth, nor yet the very good, but they were those who pos- 
sessed the most minute information about the next world 
and who were best versed in magic.’^ As for the dead in the 
nether world, they greet the Sun-god joyfully: **they lift up 
their arms and praise him, and tell him all their wishes. . ♦ » 
Their eyes open again at the sight of him, and their heart 
exults when they see him. He heais the prayer of him who 
lies in the coffin ; he dispels their sorrow and drives away 

1 A Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 84 .w/. 

Ancient Egyptians, pp. 83-102. 3 Wiedemann, Religion of the 

2 A* Wiedemann, Religion of the Amient Egypiiam, \\\ c^Af 
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their sadness , he puts breath into their nostrils”, and as the 
fresh breezes of the upper world never blow in the windless 
underworld, the dead seize the rope at the bow of the Sun- 
god’s boat and draw the vessel along, plodding on the bank like 
men who tow a barge on the Nile when the wind is contrary^ 

From the earliest times the Sun -god was regularly 'i lie Sun- 
conceived to bo male ; but in later times the ICgyptians ff'J''''"''’ 
associated with him a goddess, who was created \eiy simply 
by adding a feminine termination to the masculine name for 
the sun. Thus the Sun-goddess Rat or Rat Taui, that is, 

“Rat of the Two Lands”, came into being But no 
particular duties were assigned to her ; her functions, so far 
as she had any, resembled those of Isis, and she was even 
represented bearing the cow horns of that goddc.ss, but never 
with the head of a falcon. She was often called the Lady 
of Heliopolis, but she was also supposed to dwell in other 
places, as in the peninsula of Sinai." 

The great scat of Sun-worship in the times of the ancient iiuliopiihs 
kingdom was the city which the Egyptians called An, the 
Hebrews On, and the Greeks Heliopolis, that is, the City of v'.* t'llr itu- 
the Sun. The Egyptians also named it J^a Ra, “the House 
of Ra”. It was a small town, which, while it cxcrci.scd a 
great influence on the history of Egyjitian religion, took no 
part in political revolutions ; it was a purely religious capital. 

The city has long vanished. It stood in the plain at a little 
distance from the Nile, near the apex of the Delta. The .site 
is now partly occupied by the village of Matarieh, about five 
miles to the noith-cast of Cairo. An obelisk staiuling erect 
in the middle of the fields, some mounds of ruin.s, .some 
scattered stones, and two or three fiagments of crumbling 
walls are all that remain to tell of its former grandeur. The 
obelisk bears the name of Usertesen or Senusret the First, 
a king of the Twelfth Dynasty (about 2200 to 2000 Ii.(’.), 
who is better known by the name of Scsostris.® The 


^ A. Krman, Mi agypHsthe, Re- 
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history of the city cannot be carried very far back. In texts 
of the Old Kingdom it is seldom named, and the foundation of 
the great temple of Ra, which was zealously adorned by later 
Pharaohs, dates only from the Twelfth Dynasty. The event 
is described in a document written on leather and now pre- 
served at Berlin. But the temple was not the first sanctuary 
built in the city ; for the same manuscript mentions that on 
the occasion of the new foundation the great house of Turn 
or Atum was enlarged. Under Rameses the Third (about 
Zenith and 1200 B.C.) the temple was at the height of its power; 
fhf temple nearly thirteen thousand persons aie said to have been en- 
of the gaged in its service.^ But the decline of the city appears*to 
H^ehopohs have begun somewhat early. In the fifth century before 
our era Herodotus visited the city and conversed with the 
priests, who revealed to him some of their divine mysteiics 
which he preferred not to divulge.^ In Strabo’s time, about 
the beginning of our era, the city had fallen into utter decay 
and was deserted , but the ancient temple of the Sun was 
still standing, togethei with the great houses once inhabited 
by the priests, and the sacred bull Mnevis was still fed and 
woi shipped as a god in his stall, like the other divine bull 
Apis at Memphis. But the old college of priests, who were 
thought to devote themselves to philosophy and astronomy 
and to piactise a life of religious austerity, had ceased to 
exist ; nobody was to be seen about the deserted courts and 
quadrangles but the men whose business it was to offer 
sacrifice, and the guides who earned a livelihood by showing 
strangers over the temple.® 

The spring There was in Heliopolis a sacred spring of the Sun- 
god^at^^”' sod which has survived his temple. When King Piankhi 
Heliopolis of Ethiopia arrived at Heliopolis about 730 B.C., on his 
of triumphal march through Egypt, he washed his face, as he 
himself relates, in the pool of fresh water in which the Sun- 
god Ra was wont to lave his divine countenance. The Arabs 
still call it “ the Spring of the Sun ” , and here, as the 
ancient legend relates, the Mother of Christ washed her 
infant’s swaddling clothes when she reached Egypt in her 
flight from Herod. It is said that from the water falling on 

^ A. Wiedemann, Rdt^ion of the 2 Heiodotus, ii. 3. 

Ancient Egyptians^ pp. 17 ^ Strabo, xvu. i. 27-29. 
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the ground there sprang up a balsam shrub, the like of 
which, according to the Arab historian Makiizi, is not to be 
found in the world. Even to this day the traveller is shown 
the sycamore, under which the Holy Family rested after 
their long and weary journey.^ 

The Ethiopian king recorded his triumphal march Vi&it of the 
through Egypt in a long inscription, which is said to be the 
best example of a truly historical Egyptian insciiption. In nunUu to 
it, after describing how he washed his face in the pool of the of 
Sun, the monarch continues as follows : “ He proceeded to Sun .it 
the sandhill in Heliopolis, he brought an offering on ^he ^ 
Sand-dune in Heliopolis to Ra at his rising, a great offering 
of white oxen, milk, incense, balsam, and all sorts of sweet- 
smelling woods Then he returned to the temple of Ra ; 
the superintendent of the temple praised him highly : the 
speaker of prayers spoke the prayer for the averting of 
enemies from the king : the king performed the ceremony in 
the chamber of purification, the putting on of the bands, the 
purifying with incense and the water of libation.s, the handing 
of flowers for the Hat Benben of the god. lie took the 
flowers, he ascended the steps to the great terrace, to sec Ra 
in the Hat Benben, he the king himself. When the prince 
was alone, he undid the bolt, he opened the doors and saw 
his Father Ra in the Hat Benben, he saw the monitng boat 
of Ra and the evening boat of Turn. He closed the doors, 
he put the seal on, and sealed it with the royal seal. He 
declaied to the priests, ' I have put on the seal, no other 
king shall go in thither^ They threw themselves down before 
His Majesty and said, ‘ May Horus, the darling of Heliopolis, 
exist, and remain, and never pass away \ And he went and 
entered into the temple of Turn, and they brought the statue 
of Turn the Creator, the lord of Heliopolis, and King Osorkon 
came to see His Majesty.’^ At this time ICgypt was brc?ken 
up into a number of petty kingdoms. The Osorkon here 
mentioned was king of Bubastis.^ 

1 A. Wiedemann, of tho A. Wiedemann, 

Ancicut R^^ypiims, pp, 18, 21. A:^7///V///spp. 21-23; (Sir) K. A. Wallis 

^ A. Wiedemann, J^yptmhe 6>- Budjje, The God\ if the i, 

ulmkte (Gotha, 1884), pp. 573 nj, 331 iv/. 
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temple of Bcnben, given to the temple of the Sun 

the Sun at at Heliopolis, means the “House of the Obelisk”, for the 
Benben was a small stone obelisk or rather pci haps pyramid 

called Hat * 

Benben, which was supposed to be an embodiment of the Sun-god Ra 
himself. It enjoyed a great reputation and is mentioned 
Obelisk" especially in religious and magical texts; it may even have 
been the model of the great obelisks which were amongst 
the most striking features of Egyptian Sun-worship. ‘ The 
great obelisks which stood at the entrances of temples were 
dedicated to the Sun, and so were the little votive obelisks 
which were placed in tombs, particularly during the period of 
the Old Kingdom. Under the New Kingdom these small 
obelisks were replaced by small pyramids, which are not to 
be regarded as modelled on the huge sepulchral pyramids of 
the Old Kingdom ; rather they represent the obelisks, the 
pointed tops of which are similarly shaped ^ 

The The kings of the Fifth Dynasty were devoted to the 

the Sun worship of the Sun-god Ra ; indeed, the fiist king of the 
diffeiont 111 dynasty is said to have been a high priest of that deity, and 

plan fiom r t- i* 1 » 

theoidiiiaiy fi'om him his successors on the throne appear to have 
temples inherited their paitiality for the solar religion. Almost 
eveiy one of them built a new sanctuary for the Sun-god 
near his residence, and the highest nobility served as priests 
in it. These sanctuaries, which bore titles such as “ Favourite 
Seat of Ra”, were built on quite a diffeient plan from the 
usual Egyptian temple. In the ordinary temple the Holy 
of Holies, approached through a pillared hall from an open 
cloistered court, was a closed chamber in which deep dark- 
ness leigned ; for it had no windows, and light penetrated 
to it only through the door. There in the religious gloom 
might be faintly discerned the image of the god ; it was 
usually a wooden idol not more than eighteen inches high, 
for it had to be small and light that it might be carried in 
the processions which figured largely in the worship. On 
the other hand, in the temples of the Sun-god built by kings 
of the Fifth Dynasty the deity was represented in the Holy 

^ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Lt*xtkon dcr ieiJnuhenuitd romtuhen 
Amunt Mgypiiam, p. 24; A. Eiman, ATyikologie, iv. 1162, 

Die agvptischc Rehgion 2, pp. 33, 55 ; 

Roeder, v.z/. “Sonne und vSonnengott”, ^ A. Wiedemann, 0/ /hr 

m W. II. Koschei’s Ain/Nhihc/m Amiru/ E}^yplmns^ p 16, 
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of Holies by a great stone obelisk, resting on a massive 
tiuncated pyramid as a foundation and completely open to 
the sky and the sunlight The temples of this peculiar type 
were perhaps modelled on the gieat temple of the Sun-god 
at Heliopolis, which has disappeared and of which we have 
no description. One of these Sun-temples stood at Abu 
Gurab ; from its remains, many of which are now in the 
museum at Berlin, it is possible to restore conjecturally the 
general plan of the temple.^ 

Another temple of the Sun-god, on the same plan, has 'n'lupic of 
been excavated at Abusir (Busiris) in the Delta. Outside 
of the temple, on the southern face of it, was discoveicd 
the image of a boat, about a hundred feet long, built 
of bricks. It was no doubt piovided for the convenience 
of the Sun-god to enable him to accomplish his daily voyage 
across the sky ; and as the temple stands to the west <jf 
the Nile we may suppose that the boat was the one which 
the deity used in the afternoon and evening to transport 
him to his setting in the west Hence it would appear that 
the temple at Abusir (Busiiis) was dedicated .specially to the 
Setting Sun.‘*^ The unusual materials employed in the 
construction of the vessel would be no impediment to its 
use by the deity, who would find, or make, bricks (juitc as 
buoyant as timber. 


Another seat of Sun-worship was Behdct, the modern 'nmiph ai 
Edfu, in Upper Egypt The temple of the Sun-god 
there, restored in the Greek period on the ancient model, i.s Ht-iuU-t 
still in perfect preservation. It is constructed on the ordi- 


nary plan with an inner sanctuary or Holy of Ilolic.s of the 
usual lypc.^ 


^ A. Krman, P/e Egyptian clcitic.s into truuls or triaitic.s, 
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The Sun-god Ra was almost invariably represented as a 
man with the head of a falcon or hawk, holding in one hand 
the kingly sceptre, and in the other hand the symbol of 
life, which was a cross with a loop at the top to serve 
as a handle.^ On his head he wears the solar disk with the 
uraeus coiled about it, that serpent being symbolic of power 
over life and death. It is a characteristic sign of Egyptian 
solar deities to have the head of a hawk or falcon : many of 
them were supposed to be incarnate in the bird ; wherever 
a god is so represented, his solar nature may be confidently 
assumed. In times when an attempt was made to convert 
the whole Egyptian religion into Sun-worship, the figure of 
the sparrow-hawk proper was equivalent to the sign for 
neter^ “ god ”, and similarly the figure of the uraeus serpent 
was equivalent to the sign for neteret, “ goddess We have 
no ancient information as to how the hawk or falcon came 
to be associated with the sun ; bak^ which is the Egyptian 
name of the bird, has no philological connexion with the 
heavenly body.''^ It is a plausible conjecture, though it may 
be nothing more, that the falcon-god Horus, originally, it 
would seem, the local totem-god of Behdet in the Delta, 
became in prc-dynastic times the national god of Lower 
Egypt, simply because the falcon tribe acquired an ascendancy 
over the other tribes of the Delta. Later still, on the unifica- 
tion of Upper and Lower Egypt, he became the national 
god of the united country, and it was doubtless then that he 
was given a new home at Behdet of Upper Egypt, the 
modern Edfu”.® 

In Egyptian mythology it is necessary to distinguish 


^gyptmme^ P- 73 * Compare 7 'hc Cam- 
bridge Ancient Ilhioiy^ i.^ 261, 329 ; 
Roeder, r v. Sonne und Sonnengott”, 
m W, H. Roschei’s Aiisfuhi Itches 
Lexikon der grtethuchen und fomisthen 
Mythologies iv. 1159. 

1 The name of the symbol was 
anhh ; by modern writers it is often 
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A, Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians s pp. 288 5*^., who denies 
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2 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians ^ pp. 25 Some 
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Horus the Sun-god from Homs, the son of Osiris and Isis Homs the 
Originally these two deities, both named Horus, appear to and 
have had nothing in common, but in later times an attempt 
was made to blend them into one, and to liken the war which isis 
Horus the Sun-god waged on the powers of darkness to the 
long combat in which Horus, the son of Osiris, engaged 
with Set the murderer of his divine father. Generally 
speaking, the Sun-god Horus can be distinguished from his 
namesake, the son of Osiris, by the possession of certain 
titles which varied with the piovinces or cities in which he 
was worshipped. In course of time each of the different 
forms of the Sun-god Horus, discriminated from the rest by 
a distinctive epithet, came to be regarded as an independent 
divinity, and we often find several such duplicate deities sun-^jod 
worshipped contemporaneously, as if they had no relation 
to each other, in the later periods of Egyptian history. ‘ 

Among these various forms of Horus the Sun-god the 
following may be particularly noted. 

Her-ur, that is, ‘Hlorus the Elder”, whom the Giecks iionis tiw* 
called Arueris and identified with their Apollo.‘' His 
mother was the goddess Hathor : he was born at Apollino- 
polis Parva, and he was especially worshipped at Latopolis, 
near Memphis. A great temple was also dedicated to him 
at Ombos in Upper Egypt. He was represented as a man 
with a hawk’s head or simply as a hawk.*^ But in sonic 
places he was worshipped in the form of a lion. The 
inscriptions on the walls of the temple at Ombos prove 
that he was called the Lord of the South, the Lord of Nubti 
(Ombos), and that he was identified with Shu, the son of Ra, 
and with several other gods, who wcic regarded as gods of 
light and of the rising Sun in various of his aspccts,4 

Horus the Elder was distinguished from Horus the 
Younger or Horus the Child, Her - pc - khred, whom thcnomsthc 
Greeks called IIarpocrate.s. This Horus the Younger was 
the son of Osiris and Isis ; but he could not escape the aaulf’ 
fate of the Egyptian gods, who were regularly attracted to 

^ A. Wiedemann, Reh^^ion of (he Aftoieftf pp. 27 (Sir) 

Anctenl p. 27. E. A. Wallis Jiudge, The (Jotls of (he 

^ Plutarch, Isis and Osim, 12, 

^ ^ (Sir) K. A. Wallis Budge, The 

^ A Wiedemann, Relii^ion oj the Cods of (he li^yptiam, i. 468. 
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the sun like moths to the flame of a candle, and in aftcr 
timei he was identified with the young Sun just risen above 
the horizon.' 

Hoiusof Her-mer-ti, “ Horus of the Two Eye.s ”, that is, of 

the Two Moon. He was called Loid of Shedennu, 

a city of Lower Egypt; in art he was represented as 
a man with a hawk’s head and above it the solar disk 
encircled by the uracus seipent, and in his hand he bore 
a certain symbol (ittJiati) in which two eyes apiiear side by 


The Blind 
Hoi ub. 


Homs on 
tli(‘ Two 
llon/ons 
(Hai- 
nmchis) 


The gloat 
Sphinx. 


sidc.‘^ 

Her-khent-an-ma, “ Horus, Lord of Not Seeing ”, a god 
of Latapolis who was supposed to be blind and to .symbolic 
an eclipse of the sun. The shrew-mouse was sacied to the 
blind Horus because it was thought to be blind, and also 
because darkness is older than light. Ihe little creatuie 
was said to be born of ordinary mice in the fifth generation 
at new moon, and its livci was supiw.sed to dimini.sh in size 
during a lunar eclipse." 

Her-cm-khu-ti, the Ilarmachis of the Greeks, “Horus on 
the Two Horizons”, that is, the eastern and the western 
horizon, so that the name signifies Horus at his rising and 
at his sotting. Sometimes he was designated simply Ilcr- 
em-khu, “ Horu.s on the Horizon", and then reiiresentcd 
especially the god of the rising sun. He was easily and 
commonly identified with the ordinary Sun-god Ka in his 
daily course across the sky. In that capacity he was 
styled “the Great God, the Lord of heaven, Ra Ilarmachis”. 
He appears in this form as god of IIeliopoli.s, where he was 
associated with a wife named Ift-s-fias. He played a 
prominent part also in the city of Tanis, in the far cast of 
the Delta, on the Asiatic frontier. But the greatest and 
most famous monument dedicated to his worship is the huge 
Sphinx, near the pyramids of Gizeh, which was his type 
and symbol. Accoiding to the inscriptions, this colossal 


1 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the W'alUs Budge, The Gods of the Itgyp- 
Ancient Egyptiam, pp. 223 (Sii) tlanu i. 4^9 
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2 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the mouse are mentioned by Tlularch, 

Ancient Egyptians, p. 28 ; (Sir) E. A. QuaesU Convw, iv. 5. 2. 
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figure was in existence in the days of King Khephren 
(Khafra), who built the second pyramid at Gizeh.‘ But 
curiously enough no mention of this monstrous monument 
occurs in the inscriptions until the reign of Thothmes or 
Thutmose the Fourth (about 1420— 1411 U.C.). An inscrip- 'Phehistoiy 
tion engraved on a tablet near the Sphinx lecords how in his dLiiLtion 
youth, long before his father's death, Thothmes was one day ciruam 
hunting and in the ardour of the chase was carried out ?| hothuus 
into the desert near the pyramids of Gizch There, overcome 
with weariness and the noonday heat he lay down to rest in 
the shadow of the great Sphinx, He fell asleep, and as he 
slept he dreamed a dream It seemed to him that the Sun- 
god, with whom in those days the Sphinx was identified, 
appealed to him and besought him to clear away the desert 
sand which had drifted against his image and had partially 
buried it. As a reward for this pious labour tlie Sun-god 
promised him the kingdom. The prince vowed to do as the 
great god desired, and no soonei did he come to the thione 
than he hastened to perform his vow. lie cleat cd the gigantic 
figure of the Sphinx from the drifted sand, and he recoidcd 
the whole story on a tablet in the ncighbouihocxl. A later 
version of the talc, made by the priests of the palace, was 
engraved on a huge granite architrave taken from the 
neighbouring temple and set up against the breast of 
the Sphinx between its fore-legs, where it stands to this 
day." 

Her-nub, ‘*the Golden Horus”, was primarily the god The(}old<‘n 
of the morning sun, who manifested himself in the golden 
glory of the dawn. lie was thus the counterpart of the 
Golden Hathor, the goddess of the western sky, who 
received the dying sun in the sunset glow and was hence 
supposed to receive the dead on their departure from the 
upper world. In this capacity the Golden Ilathor was 
usually represented emerging from the Mountain of the 
West From of old the Pharaohs, who always sought to 
pose as the Sun on earth, greatly affected the title of the 
Golden Horus”, and their public appearances were commonly 

^ A, Wiedemann, ReHijiiiofi oj the ® J, IL Breaf»ted, in The Cambni(^e 
Ancimi E}*yptiam^ |)p. 28 (Sir) Amtent History^ ii. 91 ; (Sir) K. A, 

K, A, Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Wallis Budge, The Gods oJ the Egyp- 
Egyptians^ i, 470-472. tians^ i, 472, 
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described as the breaking forth of light by the use of a woid 
which also signified the sunrise/ 

The Sun- The Sun-god Turn or Atum was originally the local god 
orAtum^of^^ HeliopoHs, and in the dynastic period at all events he 
Heliopolis, was held to be a form of the great Sun-god Ra and to 
personify the setting sun in contradistinction to Khepera, 
the morning sun. He was adored at Heliopolis as Lord 
of the World and the great Creator. In the Book of 
the Dead he is called “ Creator of heaven, maker of beings, 
procreator of all that is ; He who gave birth to the gods ; 
self-created ; Lord of Life ; He who grants new strength to 
the gods His worship was intimately associated with the 
Egyptian doctrine of immortality. But in regard to this life 
also he was a beneficent deity : fiom before him went forth 
the north wind that brought cool airs to the dry and dusty 
land during the hot Egyptian summer, and to breathe its 
sweet breath was reckoned one of the passionate desires of 
Pa Turn the dead. Another centre of the worship of Turn was 
' Pa Turn, “ the House of Turn”, the Pithom of the Old 
House of Testament, the ruins of which were discovered by the 
eminent Swiss Egyptologist, M. Edouard Naville, in 1883, 
at Tell el Maskhfttah, east of the Delta. In the papyri and 
the monuments Turn is usually represented as a man 
wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt ; in his 
right hand he holds the emblem of life, and in his left hand 
the sceptre. In the boat of Ra he is depicted in human 
form even when Ra is symbolized by a disk which is being 
rolled along by a beetle, and when the Sun-god Khepera 
is portrayed by a beetle. Originally Turn had no divine 
consort, but in one of the later texts, from Denderah, there 
is mention of a goddess Tumt, the feminine form of Turn; the 
text says that she was worshipped at Bubastis," 

The Sun- But the identification which carried with it the most 
fdeliua^ed far-rcaching consequences for Egyptian religion was that 
withAmon of the Sun-god Ra with Amon (Ammon), the local god 
god of ol inebes in upper Egypt In the most ancient times of 
Thebes Egyptian history Thebes was an obscure provincial town, so 

1 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the E, A. Walhs Budge, The GoL of the 

Ancient Egyptians^ pp. 29 sg, Egyptians^ i. 349 who trans- 

2 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the literates the god’s name as Tcm, or 

Ancient Egyptians^ pp. 31 ; (Sir) Temu, or Atem, 
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insignificant that its god Amon is haidly mentioned in the 
oldest religious texts. It was not until the time of the 
Middle Kingdom, when two Theban families came to the 
throne, that something was done for the glory of the local 
god, and with him his consort Mut began to emerge from 
her obscurity. But the great day for the gods of Thebes 
dawned with the beginning of the New Kingdom (about 
1600 BC). During the confusion which followed the close 
of the twelfth dynasty and continued under the rule of the 
foreign conquerors, the Hyksos, Thebes was the capital of 
a princely house, which, by a brilliant stroke of policy, 
identified its local god Amon with the great Sun-god Ra, 
and so worshipped the composite deity under the name of 
Amon-Ra. When this royal family succeeded in expelling 
the Hyksos and bringing the whole of Egypt under their 
sway, it was inevitable that Amon-Ra, “ the King of the 
Gods”, should become the official god of the whole kingdom. 

Under the great and warlike kings of the Kightcenth 
Dynasty the dominion of Egypt stretched from the 
Euphrates to the Sudan, and with it the fame of Amon-Ra, 
the patron god of the conquerors, spread far and wide. 

From the liches, which in the form of tribute, flowed into 
their treasury the Pharaohs of that and the following 
dynasties testified their gratitude for their victories by 
rearing in honour of Amon-Ra at Thebes (Karnak) the The 
gigantic temples which, enlarged by the labours and the 
wealth of succc.ssive generations, remain to this day the at Tiu!h<*s 
wonder of the world, the most colossal .shrines which the 
hands of men have ever dedicated on earth to the glory of 
God And in other cities also the kings cau.scd new temples 
to be erected to the Sun-god, that men everywhere might 
pay their devotion to his supreme majesty. I 'or a thousand 
years this hybrid deity stood at the head of the Itgyptian 
pantheon.^ 

In truth, he was a curious hybrid, compounded out of Amon of 
the sun and a ram, since Amon, the local god of Thebes, 

^ AWtjipon of the Aucient pp, ** ram-god. 

pp. 71-73; E. Meyer, r.z/. Ammon”, 107 sqr, (Kir) E. A. Wallis Budge, 
in W. H. Koscherls AusfilhrlUhcs Thu Gods of the K^fUans^ ii. 4 ,vy., 

Lexikon der f^rierkhsehm und 1 dm ischen % 2 .sy . 

Mythologiey 1.283-285 ; A. Wiedemann, 
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appears to have been of old a ram and nothing else. For 
the sheep was sacicd and worshipped at Thebes, as cats, 
crocodiles, lions, wolves, monkeys, and the rest of the divme 
menageiie were sacied and worshipped in other parts of 
Egypt; indeed, whoever adored the Theban god in any part 
of the kingdom was bound to spare the life of the sheep as 
a holy animal.^ The god himself was represented in the 
form of a ram or of a man with a ram’s head, or of a man 
with the horns of a ram, wearing the solar disk. The 
avenues leading to his temples at Thebes were flanked on 
either side by colossal figures of rams with coiled 01 cuived 
hoi ns, that being the species of the animal which was 
especially sacred to the god, or rather in which he was 
supposed to be incarnate." But though the people of 
Thebes did not usually sacrifice rams, deeming them sacred, 
nevertheless on one day of the year, at the god s festival, 
they killed a ram, skinned it, and clothed the image of the 
god in the skin of the slaughtered beast Thcicupon all the 
people in the temple lamented for the ram, beating their 
breasts, after which they buried the carcase in a sacred 
coffin.^ In this custom the god seems clearly to be 
identified with the ram by being clothed in the animars 
skin, and the divinity of the ram is in like manner plainly 
indicated by the lamentations for his death and by the 
burial of his dead body in a sacred coffin. The intention of 
the rite probably was to renew the strength of the god once 
a year by communicating to his image, and thereby to 
himself, the vigour of a live ram, the creature in which his 
divine spirit was believed to be incarnate.^ The supposed 
necessity of thus annually renewing the strength of the god 
will be manifest when we remember that in the opinion of 
the Egyptians the gods in general and the Sun-god in 
particular weie subject to the weakness and decrepitude 
of old age. 


1 Herodotus, n.42; Strabo, xvii. i* 
40 ; Clement of Alexandria, PtoirepL 
li- 39 > P- 34 » ed. Pottei. 

2 E. Meyer, Ammon”, in W. II. 

Roscher’s Ansjah Itches Lexikon der 
griechischen wtd romischen Mythologies 
I. 284 ; A. Wiedemann, Religion oj the 
Ancient Egyptians^ pp. 118-120; 


id.s Ilerodots Zweiics Buih (Leipzig, 
1890), p. 202 ; A. IL Cook, Zen^ 

i. 347. 

3 Herodotus, li. 42. 

^ Compaic 7 he Golden Boughs Part V. 
Spirits of the Coin and oJ the Wilds ii. 
172 sq. 
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To this notion we shall return presently. Meantime The 
it deserves to be noticed that Thebes was not the onl}^ Hhnuhui 
place where the Sun-god was identified with a deity who wuh 
would seem originally to have been neither more nor less 
than a ram. The god Chnum or Chnubi.s, as the Greeks 
called him, who was worshipped in Elephantine, the city 
situated at the First Cataiact in Upper Egypt, was 
represented on the oldest monuments as a man with a 
ram's head, the hoi ns projecting horizontally from the 
temples and not curved downwards, like the horns of the 
ram Amon. The two rams, thus distinguished from each 
other, clearly belonged to diffcient species.^ Accouling lr> 
Brugsch, the god was represented at his sanctuaries by a 
living ram m which the soul of the deity was believed to 
reside ; the animal was chosen from the flock on purpose 
to serve as the god's incarnation,^ But in course of 
time the ram of Chnum, like that of Amon, was identified 
with the Sun-god Ra ; hence at Abaton, near Philac, a 
little south of Elephantine, the sacred ram of Chnum was 
called the ‘Giving soul of Ra'V^ Hence, too, in Egyptian 
inscriptions from the sixteenth century Ji.c'. onwards hi.s 
name was coupled with that of Ka in the com[)uund of 
Chnum-Ra to indicate the divine partnership, or rather 
identity, of the two gods; and the composite nature of 
the hybrid deity was giaphically indicated by portraying 
him as a man with a ram's head surmounted by the 

^ II. Bm^sch, wtd Mytho- which was (oiiud in ont* of the 

AegyN&t islands 0/ ihc Oataracls. See W. 

pp. 290 ; A, Wiedemann, Uitltnbcrgei, Orivnih Cnieti Insru'p- 

197'i;^.; twm's Sekiftte, No, i jO, voh i. 

Religion of (he Am tent Egypt iam\ pp, 207 hq, Stiaho (xvii. i. 4S) calls 
pp. 128 sqr, Drexler, s <‘Kniiphis”, the god Knuphis (Ki^oP^^cs). The name 
in W. II. Koschei’s Au^fuhrliihes h given as Kneph ]>y Bhitarrh (/sv'v 
Le xtkon dn\(*ne( hm hen imd romi s i hen and Oui is, 2 1 ) and Kuseh ius ( /V tiifai . 
My/ho/ogie, ii. 1250 syy. ; Sethc, Emng(elfn\,ix, zH), Kusehius f/4 

“Chnubis’^ in Patily-Wissowa, Real iii. 12. I ) de.scnbe.s the god’s image at 
Emydopadie den chi^siu hen Altej turns- Elephantine as that of a man seated, 
wmemchafi lih 2349.3352; (Sir) of a blue colom, with the head of a 
K. A. Wallis Budge, The (hhB of the lam surmounted by a disk. The 
Egyptians, li. 49 .sv/y. ; A, H. Cook, description is borne out by the 
Zeus, i. 346 sq. The last two of monuments, 

these writers cull the god Khnemu. II. Brugsch, Religion mid Alyt/io- 

The (iieek form of the name logie den alten Aegyp/ei, p. 2i)t, 
iXpoOpts) occurs in a Creek insciiption ^ Wiedemann, Religdon 0/ the 
of Ptolemy VIII. (146.116 H,c.), A neient Egyplians, 12^, 
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solar disk. His worship prevailed especially in the south 
of Egypt.’- 

If, as there is some ground for thinking, the religion 
of the primitive Egyptians was saturated with totemism,^ 
we can easily understand why a ram should have been 
worshipped as a sacred animal at Thebes in Lower Egypt 
and at Elephantine in Upper Egypt; in both places the 
ram may originally have been the totem of the ruling clan. 

The power and glory of Amon-Ra are celebrated in 
hymns which attempt to make up by fulsome flattery for 
their lack of poetical inspiration. For example, in a long 
hymn of the Twentieth Dynasty, which is now presetved in 
the museum of Gizeh, the god is addressed as follows ; 


“ Praise to Amon-Ra / 

To the bull in Heliopolis^ to the thief of all the goth, 

To the beautiful and beloved god^ 

Who giveth life by all manner of ‘ivarmth^ by 
All manner affair cattle. 

Hail to Thee, Amon-Ra^ lord of the throne of the two lands, 
Dwelling in Thebes, 

Husband of hi ^ Mother, dwelling in his fehls, 

Wide-ranging, dwelling in the Land of the South, 

Lord of hie Libyans, ruler of Arabia (Punt), 

Prince of heaven, heir of earth. 

The laid who giveth duration to thing,s, duration to all thingsP'’^ 


In the same hymn he is called *Uhe chief of all the 
gods, maker of men, former of the flocks, lord of the things 
which are ” : 


“ The gods give praise unto him; 

Maker of things below and things above, he illumines 
The two lands, he traverseth the upper heaven in peace; 

King of Upper and Lower EgyptP 

Still in the same hymn he is described as 

Hearing the prayer of him who /v in affliction, 

Kindly of heart towards him who calleth upon him. 

He delivereth the timid from him who ii of a f award heart ; 


^ Sethe, s.v, ** Chnubis ”, m Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encydopadie dei classi- 
Mim AlUrtiimmissmschaft, lii. 2351 ; 
H. Brugsch, Religion und My thologieder 
alien Aegypter, pp. 242 sq,, 294, 29G; 
A. Erman, Die agypiuche Religion'^, 
pp. 48, 71 ; (Sii) E. A. Wallis Budge, 


Hie Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 52, 

2 T. E. Feet, in The Cambndge 
Amient History, ip 246, 328 hq, 

A, Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. ill, 

A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 1 1 2. 
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He judge th the cause of the poor^ betiveen the poor and the mighty^ 

He IS the lo7'd of imderstafiding^ p/enty ts on hts hp^. 

He coifieth as the Nile to those who love him 
Lord of sweetness^ a great one of love P ^ 

In the same hymn the god's creative power is extolled 
as follows : 

“ Only form^ who didst ma/ce all that is, one and only one, maker 
of all that have being f 
Mankind went forth fiom his two eyes. 

The gods %verc cj'eafed on hi s lips 

He maketh the herbage which makefh the lattle to live. 

The frint tiees for men j 
, He maketh to live the fishes in the river, 

The fo%vls beneath the diy. 

He giveth breath to that width ts in the egg , 

He maketh the grasshoppers to live, 

He maketh the birds to live, 

The creeping things and the flying, as well as wfiat belongeth 
to them. 

He maketh provision for the mice in their holes ; 

He maketh to live the birds in every tree, 

Hail to thee, maker of all these / . . . 

Hail to thee from all flocks. 

Acclamations to thee from every land, 

To the height of heaven, to the vndth oj earth, 

To the depth of the sea. 

The gods bow before thy majesty ; 

They exalt the spirits oJ him who formed them, 

They rejoice at the comings of him who begat them ; 

They say unto thee • ‘ Approach in peace, 

Father of the fathers of all the gods, 

Thou who upholdest the heaven and puttesf down the earth ^ . 

King ts he when alone even as in the midst of the gods ; 

Many are his names, none knoweth their number; he riseth in the 
horiison of the east, he set let h in the Iwriaon of the west; 

He o%icrthroweth his enemies, , , . 

Hail to thee, AmomRa, lord of the throne of the two lands/ 

Whose city loveth his rising ” ^ 

Amon-Ra is generally represented in human form with K<*prf‘spta- 
a human head ; he holds either the sceptre alone or the Amon^kn 
sceptre in the left hand and the symbol of life {ank/i) in the 
right, and he is crowned with the solar disk and two long 
feathers, which rise either from a stiff cap or else from a pair 

1 A. Wiedemann, Religton of the AmieniKgyptia>ts,\vj,iil-ii'i, Coin- 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 114. jiSirQAA^.tmv.n,/)ieag)ptischeRetig/on'^, 

pp. 73 S(j , ; (Sir) K. A, Wallis Budge, 

A, Wiedemann, Religion of the The Gods of the Egyptians, ii, 5 sqq. 
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of ram’s horns. The sections of the plumes arc coloured 
alternately red and green or red and blue His body is 
sometimes coloured blue, piobably because that was the 
colour of the sky in which he luled as Sun-god. It is to be 
noted that the horns which he wears arc those of Chnum 
rather than of Amon, since they stand out horizontally fiom 
the head instead of curling lound the ears. Sometimes he 
is given the head of a hawk surmounted by the solar disk 
with the uracus serpent coiled round it. Again, in many 
scenes he is portrayed with the head of a lam and above it 
the solar disk, plumes, and uraeus serpent^ 

The principal wife of Amon-Ra, the king of the Gods, 
in the New Empire was Mut, whose name means ‘‘Mother”. 
In one, at least, of her aspects she appears to have been 
conceived as the great World-mother, who brought forth 
whatever exists. Her relation to the Sun-god seems to have 
been somewhat uncertain. In a late text she is described 
as “ the Mother of the Sun, in whom he rises ” ; but in the 
city of Samhud she was held to be the daughter of Ra. In 
pictures the goddess is usually represented as a woman 
wearing on her head the united crowns of the South and 
the North, and holding in her hands the papyrus sceptre and 
the symbol of life. Elsewhere we see her in female form, 
standing upright with her arms stretched out at full length 
and with large wings attached to them. The chief centre of 
her worship was Asher, a place south of Kainak (Thebes). 
Heie King Amenophis the Third built a temple to her, with 
a sacred lake attached to it. Votive statues representing the 
goddess with the head of a lioness, both standing and seated, 
were dedicated there by the founder and by King Sheshonk 
the First (the Shishak of the Bible) in such numbers that even 
in ancient times many were transferred to other Egyptian 
sanctuaries, and in modern times almost every great museum 
of the world possesses one or more of them. Such a 
representation appears to imply a warlike character in 
the goddess.‘^ 

1 A. Wiedemann, ReUf^ion of the Ancient E^fyptians^ pp, 122 j A. 
Amunt Bgypttan^ pp. ii8 sq,\ (Sir) YAxmxi, Du a^ypUsche 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The God^ of the (Sir) K. A. Wallin Budge, 71 te Ood$ of 
Egyptians, ii. i6 \q. the Egyptians, in 28. 

^ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
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Fortified by his association with the Sun-god Ra and by Rise of the 
the support of the reigning dynasty, the once obscure and 
insignificant deity Amon of Thebes rose in the couise of Raat 
about a century to the rank of “ the King of the Gods” of 
Egypt Under the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties the 
wealth of the Theban priests must have been enormous, and by foioinn 
the religious and social influence which they wielded was such 
as to render them formidable rivals of the royal house The 
golden age of the Theban temples and priesthood began with 
the Asiatic expeditions of the eighteenth dynasty. Indeed, 
there is some ground for suspecting that the great Egyptian 
raids, both to the north in Syria and to the south in Nubia, 
were dictated as much by the desire of enriching the temples 
and the priests as by the ambition of extending the glory 
and prestige of the empire. The slavish homage which the 
Thothmes (Thutmose) kings and the Ramessids paid to 
Amon-Ra, and the lavish gifts which they showered on liis 
sanctuaries, suggest that behind the stately figureheads of 
the kings it was the pious, but not altogether unworldly, 
ecclesiastics who pulled the real strings of war and pcacc.^ 

Of the j3rodigal liberality with which the kings heaped wealth 
on the religious establishments some of them have bequeathed 
to us exact records. Thus King Seti the First (about 
1320 T).C.) tells us that “ he gave to his Father Amon-Ra, the 
silver, gold, lapis lazuli, malachite, and all the precious stones 
which he had got as booty in the wretched land of Syria 
The sculptures which accompany and illustrate this inscrip- 
tion show that among the booty were the splendid vessels, 
fashioned of precious metals in fantastic forms, which were in 
that age the much-admired handiwork of Syrian goldsmiths.^ 

But all other records of pious munificence are cast into the Mimincent 
shade by the roll known as the great Harris P^^-Pyi'tis, some 
hundred and thirty-three feet long, in which arc set forth 
the benefactions which King Ramc.ses the Third (about i 200 tnllptoor 
B.C.) conferred on Egyptian sanctuaries during his long reign Arnon-Ra 
of thiity-one years. They include one hundred and sixty- 
nine cities, of which nine were in Syria and Ethiopia ; more 

^ (Sii) E. A. Walhs 7 Vic im pp. 403 s'qq. 

Goth of the n, ii sq, ^ A. ^ //^’r 

'BvmtiXi f Aegyptett imdaegypthrhes lebcfi Lcben im AUerium^ p 404. 

VOL. I 2 l> 
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than a hundred thousand slaves ; nearly half a million head 
of cattle ; more than five hundred vineyards and gardens ; 
more than two thousand seven hundred images of gods ; and 
many thousand vessels of gold, silver, and bronze ; not to 
mention many millions of less precious offerings. Of the 
loyal bounty, Amon-Ra at Thebes appears to have appio- 
priated the lion’s share, for we know that in the reign of this 
generous benefactor the god’s temple in that city owned more 
than eighty thousand slaves, more than four hundred thousand 
head of cattle, hundreds of thousands of acres of cornland, 
four hundred and thirty-three vineyards and orchards, fifty- 
six cities in Egypt, and the whole of the nine foreign cjties 
which were allocated to the service of Egyptian religion. 
Thus the patrimony of the gicat god of Thebes far surpassed 
that of all his brother and sister deities in Egypt. It was at 
least five times as great as that of the Sun-god Ra at 
Heliopolis, and it was ten times greater than that of Ptah at 
Memphis ; yet in the early ages of the kingdom, the gods of 
Heliopolis and Memphis had been reckoned among the 
wealthiest divinities of Egypt. We can understand the foice 
of attraction exercised by a deity so richly dowered with the 
goods of this world, since, by ensuring him the means of 
conquest, they at the same time demonstrated the reality and 
power of his divinity beyond the reach of cavil.' No wondei 
that, fostered by endowments beside which the revenues of 
the wealthiest monasteries of the Middle Ages in Europe must 
appear almost insignificant, the great religious foundations at 
Thebes should have reared to the greater glory of God those 


gigantic temples at Karnak to which no other country and no 
other age in the history of the world can present a parallel.® 
Usuipation ^ut towards the close of the twentieth dynasty a decline 
of kmgiy ijet in ; a paralysis seems to have struck the line of Rameses. 
thTnigh The later kings of that dynasty led no armies into foreign 
Piiesti of lands ; they neglected even the Delta, Memphis, and Eithiopia, 
AtThebos and what little activity they displayed, was devoted to the 


the dynasty ^grvice of the gods of Thebes. No longer enriched by the 

of pncstly ^ o ^ 

kings, ^ Histoi7€ andenne A/Mitm, p]). 405-409; /V., Die 

peitjiles de VOtient dassiqut . In agypfnthe 
premth^e^ mHhe des peuplei (Paris, 

1897), pp. 557 - 559 ; A. Erman, ^ A. Krman, Die ugypiistiie De- 
Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im ligton pp. 84 $q. 
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spoils of conquest, the treasury of Amon-Ra w as drained to 
supply the wants of the vast religious establishment . poverty 
stared the clergy in the face. To replenish their empty 
coffers the priests wrested from the feeble and degenerate 
successor of Rameses the Third the right of levying taxes 
on the Theban people and of appropriating to the service of 
God certain of the revenues of the city. Finally, when the 
last Rameses had been gathered to his fathers, the high priest 
of Amon-Ra, grasping at the show as well as the substance of 
power, made himself king of Egypt and so became the founder 
of the twenty-first dynasty, the dynasty of the priestly kings.^ 
• Under the ghostly sway of these Theban popes, who, 
like their brethren of Rome in the Middle Ages, combined 
the spiritual with the temporal power, the central Egyptian 
government assumed the form of a thcociacy. For the real 
rulers, the high priests of Amon-Ra, masked their rescripts 
under the guise of oracles of the god, who, with the help of 
a little pious jugglery, complacently signified his assent to 
their wishes by nodding his head or even by speech. But 
oddly enough the papal power was wielded, nominally at 
least, not by the pope himself but by a woman, the earthly 
consort of Amon-Ra Her office was hereditary, passing by 
rights from mother to daughter But probably the entail 
was often broken by the policy or ambition of the men who 
stood behind the scenes and worked the oracle by hidden 
wires for the edification of the multitude. Certainly wc 
know that on one occasion King Psammctichus the First 
foisted his own daughter into the holy office b)^ dedicating 
her to Amon under a hypocritical profession of gratitude for 
favours bestowed on him by the deity. And the female 
pope had to submit to the intrusion with the best grace she 
could assume, protesting her affection for the adopted 
daughter who had ousted her own daughter from the throne. 
When kings reigned at Thebes, the wife of the god was 
either the queen or a prince.ss.^ 
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1 (Sii) K. A. Wallis 77ie pp. 347 357 Tide, 
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Not only was the Queen of Egypt usually the wife of 
the Sun-god, but she was believed to be actually impregnated 
by him and in consequence to give birth to a son, who was 
no other than the king of Egypt; for from the fifth dynasty 
onward the king was styled the Son of Ra and was believed 
to have been physically begotten by the Sun-god.’ The 
divine marriage, the birth of the royal infant, and his or her 
recognition by the gods are carved and painted in great 
detail on the walls of two ancient temples, one at Deir el 
Bahari and the other at Luxor; and the inscriptions 
attached to the sculptures leave no doubt as to the meaning 
of the scenes. The sculptures at Deir el Bahari, which 
represent the begetting and biith of Queen Hatshopsitou 
(Hatshepsut), are the older and have been reproduced with 
but little change at Luxor, where they represent the beget- 
ting and birth of King Amenophis the Third. There is a 
prologue in heaven, in which the god summons his assessois, 
the deities of Heliopolis, and reveals to them the future 
birth of a new Pharaoh, a royal princess, and requests them 
to make ready the fluid of life and of strength, whereof they 
are the masters. Then the god is seen appi caching the 
queen’s bed-chamber: the mystery of incarnation takes place : 
Amon-Ra lays aside his godhead and becomes flesh in the 
likeness of the king, the human .spou.se of the queen. The 
union of the two follows immediately. On a bed of state 
the king and queen appear sitting opposite each other, with 
their legs crossed. The queen receives from her husband 
the symbols of life and strength, while two goddesses, the 
patronesses of matrimony, support the feet of the couple 
and guard them from harm. The text which encloses the 
scene sets forth clearly the mystic union of the human with 
the divine : “ Thus saith Amon-Ra, king of the gods, lord 
of Karnak, he who rules over Thebes, when he took the 
form of this male, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Thothmes the First, giver of life. He found the queen when 

juggleiy see J. H. Breasted, nisio)y ^ A. Wiedemann, Reiigitm of the 
of the Annent E^ypHaiis (London, Amumi E^ptmns, 

1908), pp 357 C'ompare The Die agypthche, p. 49; 

Golden I'art I. The Magic Developmenl oj Religion 

Art and the Evolution of ICtngs, ii. and Thought tn Ancient Egypt, j)]). 
1 34 sq» 1 5 
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she lay in the glory of her palace. She awoke at the fragiance 
of the god and marvelled at it. Straightway Ills Majesty 
went towards her, took possession of her, placed his heart in 
her, and shewed himself to her in his divine form.’^ Further 
he announces the birth of her daughter, the futuie queen ^ 

It was therefore much more than an idle compliment, a ht* i‘ in<4s 
piece of courtly flattery, when the ancient Egyptians spoke 
of their kings as the offspring of the Sun-god. They rcall) 
looked upon them as divine Sons of a divine Fathci. ‘‘ It of Uu^sun- 
has never been doubted that the king claimed actual 
div,inity ; he was the ‘great god’, the ‘golden Ilorus’, and 
son of Ra. He claimed authority not only over Egypt, but 
over ‘ all lands and nations ‘ the whole world in its length 
and its breadth, the cast and the west’, ‘the cntiic compass 
of the great circuit of the sun’, ‘the sky and what is in it, 
the earth and all that is upon it’, ‘every creatine that walks 
upon two or upon four legs, all that fly or flutter, the whole 
world offers her productions to him’. Whatcvei in fact 
might be asserted of the Sun-god was dogmatically jircdic- 
ablc of the king of Egypt. Ilis titles were directly derived 
from those of the Sun-god.”*'^ 

Of all the kings of Egypt none displayed so fervent, .so Dcvotumof 
fanatical a devotion to the worship of the Sun as a king offv‘^^, 7 ihr 
the eighteenth dynasty, the famous Amenophis (Amenhotep) 
the Fourth, who reigned from about 1380 to 1362 hJs 
But his devotion took a heretical turn. A philosophic 
dreamer, absorbed in the contemplation of tlie divine and ihVismrtiK* 
engrossed in avisionary scheme of a religious reformation, 
which was to sweep away all the barbarous and monstrous disk muilr 
gods of his country and replace them by a pure monotheism, 
the worship of the Sun as the only god, lie frittered away 
his short life in a vain attempt to elevate his people to the 

^ A. Mold, Du Canu/Dt' rel2\Ieux 2 Peter k* Page Rtnioiif, ‘^The 
(k la Royaiitl Phamonique (Pans, Piiestly Chaiarlcr of the (‘arlicst 
1902), pp. 4^^-S4* For a lull desciip- K^ryptian civilusat ion 0/ 
tion and discusskm of the various tht SoFi^ty of BibHHtl 
scenes, with illustiations, see A. Mord, (1H90) p. 355. (omparc The GohDn 
op at, pp. 48-73. Compare A. Wiede- Pari 1 . 7 Vw Ait ami ibo 

inann, Iltmioh Ihuk, pp Evotution of 

268 sq, ; Phe Golden Houghs Part X 

7 'he Magit Art and the Evolution of *Vhe Cumbridg^e Am lent History^ 

li. 130-133. ii. 702, 
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contemplative heights at which he loved to expatiate in 
thought, while his kingdom fell into disorder and his Syrian 
empire crumbled away under the pressure of the new and 
formidable empire of the Hittites, which was now rising, 
like a dark and menacing cloud, on the northern horizon. 
The old titles and effigies of the Sun-god were abolished 
Instead of the many names in which he had hitherto 
rejoiced, he was to be known henceforth by the simple name 
of Aton, which signified the solar disk. He was no longer 
permitted to prance about with the legs of a man and the 
head of a ram or a hawk. Truth to nature was now Jhc 
watchwoid of the reformation, and after all what is the sun 
to our eyes but a bright disk with beams radiating from it ? 
Accordingly a bright disk with beams radiating fiom it was 
to be thencefoith the sole image of the Sun: the shocking 
impiety of likening him to a man or a beast was no longer 
to be tolerated.’ But as a slight concession to human 
weakness the sunbeams were provided with human hands, 
which they extended in an affectionate manner towards their 
orthodox worshippers. The pattern of oithodoxy was 
naturally set by the king, and on the monuments of his time 
he and his wife aie often represented thus basking in the 
rays of the divine Sun. But nevertheless the Sun was still 
so far personified that he passed for the father of the king. 
In his inscriptions Amenophis the Fourth repeatedly refers 
to him as “ Aton my father'*. 

Command In his zeal for the unity of God, the king commanded to 
tt?ettro7 names of all other gods from the monuments, and 

the images to destroy their images. Singulaily enough, the rage of the 
^he namef ^^s particularly directed against Amon or Amon- 

of all the Ra, who, On account of the close alliance which, in his 
es^ciluy'’ capacity of a ram, he had struck up with the Sun, might 
thenameof well have been spared the indignities to which he was now 
subjected. But no, he had to go with the rest of the old- 
fashioned deities Even the sanctity of the grave was not 
respected, masons scoured" the cemetery of Thebes and 
hammered out the obnoxious name of Amon wherever it 
appeared on the tombs. The long rows of statues of the 
high and noble, memorials of Egypt's ancient but now fast 
vanishing glories, ranged in silent and solemn grandeur 
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along the walls of the great temple at Karnak, weie similarly 
mutilated by the erasure of the once honoured name. 
Stone-cutters climbed to the tops of the lofty obelisks and 
chipped away the name of Amon even on the apex. Worse 
still, the name of the king’s own father Amenophis 
(Amenhotep) had to be effaced on his monuments because 
it contained the name of Amon. Even the private apart- 
ments of the late monarch in his splendid palace at Thebes 
were invaded and the king’s name eiased from the sumptuous 
decorations of the walls, leaving unsightly gaps where 
the mason’s chisel had struck out the royal cartouche. 

The name of the reformer himself suffered from preciscl)^ 
the same defect ; for was not he too an Amenophis ? The 'I'hti imu, 
sensitive king felt the name like a blot on his scutcheon, and 
he changed it for one in which the new name of the dcit}^ mnne to 
figured instead. He was henceforth known as Ikhnaton, 
which means “ Aton is satisfied ”, or He with whom Aton 
is satisfied 

Thebes itself, the ancient capital of his gloiious ancestois, 'J'lu* 
full of the monuments of their piety and idolatry, was 
longer a fit home for the puritan king. J^erhaps as he 
looked wcstwaid at evening from his palace window, and 
saw the sun, which he worshipped, setting behind the 
mountains, the long line of the royal tombs in the decii'iviVoK 
shadows below might seem to reproach him silently for the 
outrage he had committed on the dead, his ancestors, who 
slept in these solemn mausoleums. Be that as it may, he 
deserted Thebes and built himself a new capital, which he called 
Akhetaton, “Horizon of Aton”, situated some three hundred 
miles lower down the, river, at the place now known as Tell- 
el-Amarna. It is a fine and spacious bay in the cliffs which 
hem in the valley. Here in a few years a city of palaces 
and gardens rose like an exhalation at his command, and* 
here the king, his dearly loved wife and children, and his 
complaisant courtiers led a merry life. The Sun-god was 
worshipped with songs and hymns, with the music of harps 
and flutes, with offerings of cakes and fruits and flowers. 

Blood seldom stained his kindly altars. The king himself 
celebrated the offices of religion. He preached with unction. • 

^ thf king in 

' J. U. Bicusted, in 77 if> Cambridge Am knt History ^ ii. 113. thv pulpit 
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and we may be sure that his courtieis listened with at least 
an outwaid semblance of devotion. From the too faithful 
portraits of himself which he has bequeathed to us we can 
still picture to ourselves the heretic king in the pulpit, with 
his tall, gaunt figure, his bandy legs, his pot belly, his long, 
lean, haggard face, aglow with the fever of leligious fanati- 
cism Yet “the doctrine”, as he loved to call it, was 
apparently no stern message of renunciation in this world, 
of terrors in the world to come. The thoughts of death, of 
judgment, and of a life beyond the grave, which weighed 
like a nightmaie on the minds of the Egj-ptians, seem-to 
have been banished for a time. Even the name of Osins, 
the awful judge of the dead, is not once mentioned in the 
graves at Tell-el-Amarna. So life at Akhetaton glided 
peacefully away in a round of religious ceremonies and pious 
meditation Rumours of war and prayers for help from 
hard-pressed vassals fell unheeded on the ears of the devout 
monarch ; like the rautteiing of distant thunder, they were 
drowned in the noise of psalmody and the music of harps 
and flutes. 

But the reformation, so fondly inauguiatcd, was brief 
and transient , it hardly outlasted the hf^e of the reformer. 
His death was followed by a violent reaction. The old gods 
were reinstated in their rank and privileges • their names 
and images were restored, and new temples were built. 
But all the shrines and palaces reared by the hcietic king 
were thrown down, even the sculptures that referred to him 
and to his god in rock-tombs and on the sides of hills wcie 
erased or filled up with stucco : his name appears on no 
later monument, and was carefully omitted from all ofificial 
lists. The new capital was abandoned, never to be inhabited 
again. Its plan can still be tiaced in the .sands of the 
desert* 


^ On this attempted reformation of 
leligion, one of the most curious and 
interesting ejnsodes in Egyptian history, 
see Lepsius, in Verhamiltuijiim der 
konigL Akademtc der Wiitsensthafien 
zu Berlin, 1851, pp. 196-201; II. 
Brugsch, History 0} Egypt (London, 
i879),i. 44T \qq,\ i\.Ytm^xi,Aegypteu 
iti\d aegypiinhei Leben im AUettum, 


pp. 74^17., 355 - 357 ; nlJHe agypthihe 
Religion pp. 76-84 ; A. Wiedemann, 
Aegyptisihe Gesthithfe {(iolha, 1884), 
pp. 396 sqq . ; id , Die Peligion der 
alien J^gypto, pi). 20-22; 4 /., Religion 
oj the Jfuient Egyptian, pp 35-43; 
C. P. Tiele, UeschUhteder Religion im 
A/teitum, i, ((iotba, 1896) ]>p. 84-92; 
G. Maspero, //istolir aneienne des 
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Of all the surviving monuments of this attempted reforma- 
tion, the most remarkable are the hymns addressed to the 
Sun -god under his new name of Aton. Two of them, 
which have been found engraved on the tombs of nobles, 
may perhaps have been composed by the king himself, 
if so he may rank, like David in Israel, as the sweet 
singer of Egypt. A poition of one of them may seive as a 
specimen of a hymn which has been compaiecl to the 
hundred and fourth psalm. 

“ Thy dawnuiii is beaitiiful nt the ho?iLO)i of the s/n\ 

' 0 /iTJiNg Aioii^ Beginning of life! 

When thou ine\t in the eastern horizon^ 

Thou fillei^t e%feiy land luith thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful^ g>’cat^ ghttenng^ high above eveiy land^ 

Thy rays^ they emonifass the la/nh, even all that thou ha A made. 
Thou art Ra,, and thou earnest them all away ia/dpfe , 

Thou binder t them by thy love. 

Though thou art far away,, thy rays are ufon earth , 

Though thou art on high,, thy Joolpnnts are the day 

When thou setiest in the wes'tern hoir.on of the s/y^ 

The earth is in darkness like the dead, 

They sleep in their chambers, 

Their heads aie wrapped up. 

Then nodrits are stopped, 

And none seeth the other. 

While all their things are stolen. 

Which are under their heads, 

And they know it not. 

Every lion comet/i forth fiom his den. 

All serpents, they sting. 

Darkness . 

The world is in silence, 

He that made them rcsieth in hi'i h on son. 

Bright is the earth when thou rises t in the hoik, on. 

When thou shinest as Aton by day 
Thou drnfest cmuiy the darkness. 


peoples de VOiient thi<id(jiic ' Ic't 
premieres ndltes des peuph s', pp, 
316 s'c/cf.', (Sir) K A. Walh.s Budge, 
Ihe Gods oj the Egyptians, li. 68-84 » 
A Morel, Aings and (Ms of Egypt 
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Egypt (London, 1912), pp. 319-343 ; 
id., in The Cambridge Ancient l/istoiy, 
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207 ; W. M.dc ^tu^er, Egyptian J/yt/io- 
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When thou sendest forth thy 7‘ays^ 

The Two Lands {Egypt') lU'e in daily festivity^ 

Awake and standing upon their feet 
When thou hast raised them up. 

Their hmbs bathed^ they take their clothing^ 

Their arms uplifted m adoration to thy dawning. 

Then m all the world they do their woiVc. 

All cattle rest upon their pai,turage.^ 

The trees and the plants flourish^ 

The birds flutter in their mardiesj 
Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee 
All the sheep dance upon their feet 
All the winged things fly, 

They live when thou hast shone upon them. 

The barques sail up-stream and down-stream alike. 

Every highway is open because thou daw nest. 

The fish in the river leap up before thee. 

Thy ray? are in the midst of the great green sea. 

Oca tor of the geini in woman, 

Maker of seed in man, 

Giving life to the son in the body of his mother, 

Soothing him that he may not weep. 

Nurse even in the womb. 

Giver of breath to animate e^aery one that he maketh / 

When he comet h forth from the womb . . on the day of hi? birth, 

Thou openest hi? mouth in ?pceih, 

Thou sHpphest his necessities. 

When the fledgling in the egg chirps in the shell, 

Thou givest him breath therein to preserve him alive 
When thou hast brought him toget/m 
To the point of bursting it in the egg. 

He cometh forth from the egg 
To chirp with all his might 
He goeth about upon his two feet 
When he hath come forth therefrom. 

How manifold are thy works f 
They are hidden from before us, 

0 sole God, whose powers no other posscsseth, 

Thou didst create the earth according to thy heart 

While thou wast alone 

Men, all cattle large and small. 

All that are upon the earth. 

That go about upon their feet ; 

All that are on high, 

I'hat fly with their wings. 
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The foreign countries^ Syria ami Kush^ 

The land of Egyff^ 

Thou setter t eifery man into his phne, 

Thou siipphest their necessities 
Every one has his possessions^ 

And his days are reckoned 
The tongues are divers in speech^ 

Their forms likewise and their skins are distinguished 
For thou niakest different the strangers . 

Thy rays noun sh every garden , 

When thou risesf they live^ 

They gro%v by thee. 

Thou makest the seasons 
In o?*der to create all thy work . 

Winter to bring them coolness^ 

And heat that they may taste thee. 

Thou didst make the distant sky to rise therein^ 

In order to behold all that thou hast made., 

Thou alone, shining' in thy form as living A ton, 

Dawning, glittering, going afar and irtuining 
Thou makest millions of foims 
Through thyselj alone ^ 

Cities, towns, and tubes, higlrways and riveis. 

All eyes see thee before them, 

l^or thou art A ton of the day over the eaith 

7 hou art in my heart, 

There is no other that knoweth thee 
Save thy son Ikhnatoiu 
Thou hast made him wise 
In thy designs and in thy might. 

The world is in thy hand. 

Even as thou hast made them. 

When thou hast risen they live. 

When thou settesi they die ; 

For thou art length of life ofthysetj. 

Men live through thee, 

IVhile their eyes are upon thy beauty 
Until thou softest, 

A U labour is put away 
When thou settest in the west! 


^ J. 11 , Breasted, Development oj 
Religion and Thought in Ancient 
(London, 1912), pp, 324-328; 
id,, in The Cambi idge Ancient Ilntory, 
in 117-119. Compaie id,, Ilutory of 
the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1908), 
pp. 273-277 ; A. Wiedemann, Am lent 


Egyptian Religion, pp, 40-42 ,* A. 
Krman, Die agyptisdie Re/igum'^, pp* 
79 - 8 i^; (Sir) K* A. Walks liudge, 
'I'kc Cods oJ the Egyptians, li. 75-79 ; 
A. Morel, R'lngv and Cods of Egypt, 
PP- 55 "Si^; W. Max MUHer, Egyptian 
Alytho/ogy, pp. 227-231. 
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In another hymn of the reformed religion we lead 

“// is the breath of life in the nostrils to behold fhy roy^. 

All fiotvers hve and what ^roioi in the soil 
Is made lo giow because thou daivned^ 

They are drunken before thee. 

All cattle skip upon their feet ^ 

The bmh in the marsh fly with joy^ 

Their wings that were folded are spread. 

Uplifted in adoration to the living At on ” ^ 

Devotion of The king’s wife, Queen Nofretetc, with whom he 

appears to have lived on terms of waim affection, and who 
Sun-god IS depicted on his monuments adoring in his company the" 
disk of the Sun and blessed by his radiant glory," shared 
his devotion to that gieat deity. She gave expression to 
her icveience in the following prayer . 

The “Thou disk of the Sun, thou living god^ theic is none 

PM>er'’ other beside thee! Thou givest health to the eyes through 
thy beams, Creatoi of all beings. Thou goest up on the 
eastern horizon of the heaven, to dispense life to all which 
thou hast created ; to man, four-footed beasts, birds, and all 
manner of creeping things on the earth, where they live. 
Thus they behold thee, and they go lo sleep when thou 
settest. Grant to thy son, who loves thee, life in truth, to 
the Lord of the land, that he may live united with thee in 
eternity. Behold his wife, the Queen Nofer-i-Thi [Nofretetc |. 
May she live for evermore and eternally by his side, well- 
pleasing to thee: she admhes what thou hast created day by 
day. He (the king) rejoices at the sight of thy benefits, 
grant him a long existence jas king of the land! 

Vain prayer! The hand of- death may already have 
been on the sickly and emaciated king. Cut off in the 
flowci of his age, he soon slept in a lock-cut tomb in a 
lonely valley, where one of his daughteis had been laid to 
her last rest before him.'^ 

Othei Carved on stones of the deseited capital have been 

the found prayers addressed to the Sun-god by lesser mortals, 

^ J. II. Bieasled, Development of Egyptian^^ p, 37 ; A. Krmaii, Die 
Religion and Thought in Am lent agypttsehe ReligioiP^y \k 
E gypt ^ p. 331. ^ 11 . Bmgsch, Ihstoiy of Egypt, 

^ (Sir) E, A. Wallis Budge, The 1. 450. 

Gods of the Egyptiam, ii. 73, 77; J. 11 . Breasted, in The Gamin idge 

A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Ancient Hhloi y, li, 127. 
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who shared in the devotion of their royal mastei to the new 
deity, and assisted him by their labours in vaiious capacities. 

One of the humbler devotees was the king’s steward, another 
his architect named Bek. The steward prays thus to the 
setting Sun . 

‘‘Beautiful is thy setting, thou Sun’s disk of life, thoirnu* 
lord of lords, and king of the worlds. When thou unitest 
thyself with the heaven at thy setting, moitals rejoice befoie iJk* Sottmsr 
thy countenance, and give honour to him who has cieatcd‘^"" 
them, and pray before him who has fotmed them, befoie the 
glance of thy son, who loves thee, the King Khunaten 
.[Ikhnaton] The whole land of Egypt and all peoples 
repeat thy names at thy rising, to magnify thy rising in like 
manner as thy setting. Thou, O God, who in tiuth ait the 
living one, standcst before the two eyes. Thou art he which 
Greatest what never was, which formest eveiything, which ait 
in all things; we also have come into being through the wcad 
of thy mouth. Give me favour before the king for ever ; let 
there not be wanting to me a peaceful burial after attaining 
old age in the land of Khu-aten, when I shall have finisliod 
my course of life in a good state.”* With the stcwanl’s ' iik* 
prayer we may compare the epitaph on the architect’s tomb- 
stone. On the stone the figures of the architect and his 
wife aic seen standing in a niche. On the right-hand side 
runs an inscription: “A royal sacrifice to llormakhu, the 
sun’s disk, who enlightens the woi'ld ; that he may vouch- 
safe to accept the customary offerings of the dead on the 
altar of the living sun’s disk, in favoin of the overseer of the 
sculptors from life, and of his wife, the lady Tahir”. On tlic 
left-hand side of the stone is the inscription: “A royal offer- 
ing to the living sun’s disk, which enlightens the world by 
its benefactions, in order that it may vouchsafe a perfectly 
complete good life, united with the rewaid of honour, joy of 
heart, and a beautiful old age, in favour of the artist of the 
king, the sculptor of the lord of the land, the follower of the 
divine benefactor, Bck”,^ 

Before concluding this sketch of Sun-worsliip in ancient 
Egypt wc must ciuit the speculative heights, on which the 

^ n. Briigsch, Tit story of Egypt ^ ^ II. Brugsch, History oj Egypt ^ 

k 449- i. 445- 
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contemplative genius of the royal reformer loved to dwell, 
and plunge once more down to the level of those ruder ages 
and grosser minds which personified the Sun-god in myths 
redolent of human limitations, passions, and frailties. 

The Sun-god Ra was regarded by the Egyptians, not 
only as a solar deity, but also as the fiist king of Egypt. 
In early times the people seem to have held this notion 
with a tenacity which no theological subtleties, no priestly 
refinements availed to shake. Not until later ages did Ra 
yield his place in popular favour to Osiris, the model of 
Egyptian kings, and even then he was not entirely deposed ; 
for while Osiris was believed to have ruled as a man over mem 
only, the reign of Ra was relegated to a time when gods still 
sojourned among men, and the Sun-god ruled over both.^ 

The reign of Ra was placed in the remotest antiquity 
“ The like has not happened since the time of Ra ”, was a 
common phrase used of any event to which no parallel 
within the memory of man could be adduced. The god 
was conceived by the Egyptians as existing purely in the 
shape of a man. In popular tales, such as the Talc of the 
Two Brothers,^ he appeals walking on cailh along with 
other gods, conversing with mortals, granting to his favourites 
gifts, which did not always minister to their permanent 
happiness, and conceived as a kindly old man. There is 
nothing singular in such notions. On the contrary they arc 
commonplaces in the childlike religion of primitive peoples. 
But in Egyptian faith the Sun-god Ra was brought into 
still neaier relations to humanity by the belief that he was 
the begetter of the Egyptian kings, and that at the last he 
sank into a diivelling old age® Evidence of thi.s belief 
in the ultimate dotage and decrepitude of the Sun-god will 
meet us immediately. 

As to the origin of the Sun-god various stories were told. 
According to one account, he originated, no one knew exactly 
how or where, in the great primeval ocean called Nun.'^ 


^ A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians^ p, 52, 

2 (Sir) W. M. Klmders Petne, 
EgyJitianTaleSf Second Series (Lon<lon, 
i 895 )> PP- 45» 49’5i I MasiJero, 
Les Contes populaires de VEgypU 


Amietinc^ (I^iris, pp. 8, 9 .sq, 

^ A, Wiedemann, Religion of the 
J m lent Egyptian S' f pp. 52-54. 

** A. Krman, Die agyptisihe AV- 
iigion 2, p. 32. 
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Many people thought that he first appeared as a child sitting 
in a lotus flower which bloomed in the primordial watery 
abyss.^ Perhaps the notion may have been suggested the 
sight of the sun lising over the flooded Delta, where lotus 
flowers spangled the shimmering surface of the waten^ 
According to another account, the Sun-god was hatched from 
an egg, which lay in a nest, which rested on a hill, which rose 
from the water. Eight primeval monsters, in the form of 
frogs and serpents, were present at the birth, and so was a 
cow. No sooner was the infant god hatched from the egg 
than he climbed on the back of the cow and, so mounted, 
swam about in the water. As for the egg, it was not laid by 
any living creature but fashioned on a potter’s wheel by the 
creator-god Ptah of Memphis. Abydos likewise could point 
to the birthplace of the Sun.^ We have seen that in Egyptian 
mythology the sky was supposed to have originally lain flat 
on the earth until it was raised to its present position b}" the 
god Shu, who, dexterously interposing himself between the 
bodies of the deified Earth (Seb or Kcb) and the deified Sky 
(Nut), pushed up the firmament to the lofty position which it 
has occupied ever since. On this view the wSun, which must 
have at first lain flat on the ground, was elevated, simultane- 
ously with tlie deified Sky, to the vault of heaven ; and on 
Egyptian monuments he is represented sailing in his boat 
over the back of the Sky-goddess Nut.** 

But another and even more barbarous myth was told to Myth told 
account for the position of the sun in the sky. It is said 
that the Sun-god Ra, the king of gods and men, grew old posmoa 

and feeble ; his bones turned to silver, his limbs to gold, and uuiKJsky! 

his hair to lapis la7mli. So men despised him and plotted 
against him. But Ra heard the words which men spoke 
about him ; and he said to one of his following, “ Call to me 
my eye (the goddess Hathor or Sekhet), and the god Shu 
and the goddess Tefnut, the god Seb and the goddess Nut, 
and the fathers and the mothers who were with me when I 
was in Nun (the primeval waters), and call also Nun him- 
self (the god of the primeval waters), let him bring his 

^ ^ A, Ernian, B/a agytpit^che /vV- ^ A. Ernian, Die Ix^HthUie Re- 
\ P..33. \ p. 33. 

« (Sii) K. A. Wallis Budge, The ^ A. Krman, Die a^ptisthe Re- 
Gods of ehe Egyptiam^ I 522, PP* 3 S ^ See above, pp. 71-73. 
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companions with him ; let him bring them in all secrecy, that 
men may not see them and flee” Now when these gods 
came to the place where Ra was, they cast themselves down 
to earth before his majesty, and he spake to Nun, the father 
of the oldest gods, the maker of men, the king of those that 
know He said . “ O thou eldest god, by whom I first had 
my being, and ye ancestral gods ! behold, mankind, who 
had their being from mine eye,^ plot against me. Tell me 
what ye would do in face of this. Take ye counsel for me. 
I will not slay them until 1 have heard what yc say con- 
cerning it” 

Then spake the majesty of the god Nun * O my son 
Ra, thou god that art greater than his father and his ci eater, 
thy throne standeth fast, great is the fear of thee, turn thine 
eye against those who have uttered blasphemies against 
thee”. And when Ra turned his eye upon them, they fled, 
into the desert,^ foi their hearts weie full of fear because of 
that which they had said. Then the gods spake to his 
majesty, to Ra the king, saying : “ Send forth thine eye ; 
let it destroy for thee the people which imagined wicked 
plots against thee There is no eye among mankind which 
can with.stand thine eye when it descendeth in the form of 
the goddess Hathor.” 

So the goddess Hathor went forth, she slew mankind in 
the descit,^ she waded in their blood. Then the heart of Ra 
smote him, and he commanded that the butchery should 
cease. Rut the goddess had tasted blood, and she refused 
to obey. “ By thy life,” she answered, “ when I murder men, 
my heart is glad.” The fall of night alone ai rested the 
carnage. 

While the cruel goddess slept, Ra took steps to prevent 
her from utterly destroying mankind on the following clay. 
He said : Call unto me swift messengers ; let them run 
like a blast of the wind ; let them run to Elephantine ; let 

^ In an obscure myth about the hills*’ (Wiedenmnn) ; into the moun- 
eye of the Sun it is .said that the Sun tain*’ (Jiud^e) ; “to the (desert) 
wept, and that men arose out of the mountains” (W. Max Mullor). 
teais which fell from his eye. See 

A. Krman, Die a^j>fiulte Reli}^^on^^ So Krman (** /V; det WiiUeD'); 

p« 34- “upon the hills” (Wiedeimum) j “on 

So Maspeio dhert^^) and the mountam” (Budge); “on the 

Erraan (“ in die IVttsU *’) ; “ unto the mountains ” ( W. Max MUller). 
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them bring me many mandrakes So the mandrakes were 
brought and the god deli vet ed them to the grinder who 
dwells in Heliopolis, and he ground them to powder, while 
handmaids brewed barley beer. Then the powder of the 
mandrakes was poured into the beci, and the beer was red as 
blood. Seven thousand jars of the red beer wcie brewed. 

The majesty of King Ra came with the gods to behold the 
been And when the morning bioke, and the goddess 
Hathor would have resumed the slaughtci, Ra said, “I will 
protect men against hen Cany the beer to the place wheie 
she would slay mankind.*’ So the beer was carried there 
and poured out, and it flooded the fields four s[jans deep. 

In the morning the goddess came, she found the fields 
flooded, she saw her face beautifully reflected in the beer, anti 
she drank of the beer, and her heart was glad, anil she 
returned home drunk, and took no moie thouglU of men. 

Thus did the old Sun-god save mankind fiom uttci luit. 
destruction. But he would rule no more among these hi.s 
ungrateful cieaturcs. “By my life,” quoth he, “ my heart is nun, tim 
weaiy of abiding with them” But the gods rcmon.stratcd 
-with him, saying, “Speak not of weariness; thy might is tiu* 
according to thy desire”. Nevertheless, the weary Sun- 
god replied to Nun, the god of the primeval waters, ba<'k 
saying : “ For the first time my limb.s ail ; I will not wait u!,u^rht,., 
until this weakness scizeth me a second time ”, To discover 
a retreat and place of rest for the worn-out Sun-god, now gi,,ui<..,s) m 
fallen into the vale of years, was a task for Nun, the god 
of the primeval waters. He calle<l his daughter, the Sky- 
goddess Nut, and she turned herself into a cow, and took the 
Sun-god on her back, and lifted him up aloft ; and there .she 
herself became what is now the .sky. But when Nut looked 
down from heaven, she trembled at the great height. So 
Ra called the god Shu to him and said, My son Shu, put 
yourself under my daughter Nut, take her on thine head ”. 

And Shu did as he wa.s bidden, and .since then he has 
supported the heavenly cow, on who.se belly the stars 
twinkle and the sun sails along in his boat. For, according 

* Si> Wiedemann, Maspero, Buds'o, Krman le.aves unlraiiHlnted, remarking 
and W. Max Muller, following l}ru}rsoh. that it must he some fruit with a red 
The Kgyptian word is Mi, winch jnicc. 
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to one scheme of Egyptian cosmogiaphy, the celestial vault 
is in fact a gigantic cow, and the sun tiavels in his bark 
along the stomach of the animal, which is propped up and 
prevented from collapsing by various divinities, especially by 
Shu. The heavenly cow is sometimes identified with the 
goddess Hathor and sometimes with the Sky-goddess Nut 
As for the Sun-god Ra, he perched on the back of the cow ; 
and there he created for himself a kingdom, to wit the upper 
heaven, with its green fields spangled with stars, and one of 
the fields he called the Field of Rest. There the blessed 
dead, a great multitude whom no man can number, gather 
to him, and walk these happy fields, and piaise him, then* 
Maker, for ever and ever.^ 

The desti action of the enemies who took advantage of 
Ra's age and infiimitics to plot against him is related in 
another myth, which explains the meaning of the winged 
disk as a symbol of the sun. The story sets forth how, 
when Ra was in Nubia with his waniors, his foes conspired 
against him. Ra did not himself go forth to battle with 
them, but had recourse to the god Horbchudti, that is, 
Horus the Sparrow-hawk, who thcicupon flew up to the sun 
in the form of a great winged disk ; thercfoic was he thence- 
forth called the Great God, the Lord of Heaven. From 
heaven he saw the foemen, he pursued them as a great 
winged disk. Because of his fierce onset their eyes no 
longer saw, their oars no longer heard ; every man slew his 
neighbour, not a head remained whereby they could live. 
When Ra was sailing in his bark on the water, and the 
crocodiles and hippopotamuses opened their jaws to devour 
him, then came Horbehudti with his servants ; every one 
of them had an iron lance and a chain in his hand ; then 
they smote the crocodiles and the hippopotamuses ; and 
the number of the foes of Ra that were .slain before the 
city of Edfu was three hundted and eighty -one. Thus 

^ This account of the attempted pp. 36 ; A. WiedtMimnn, Pehgmt 

destruction of mankind by Ilathoi, of the Amient pp. 58-64 } 

and the retirement of the Sun-god O. Maspcio, ffi\iohe amttnne dn 
to the sky, is found in a magical book pvuples dr P Orient ciahdque : ies 
which may have been written undei on^tne^^ pp. 164-169; (.Sir) K, A, 
the Middle Kingdom and is piesjervcd Wallis Budge, 7 fie Ooch 0/ ike 
in royal tombs of the New Kingdom, tians^ 1, 363-369; W. Max MiiUer, 
n^ypit^Uie Religion'^, Ry*yptiau Plytheih^y^ pp. 73*78. 
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did the god Horbehudti traverse the whole of Egypt in the 
company of Ra, warding off all evil and harm fiom the king 
of the gods. Hence it was hoped and believed that he 
would always and everywhere exeit the same beneficent 
power; therefore the image of the winged disk of the sun 'i he image 
was placed over the entrances to the inner chambers 
temples as well as over their gates ; and it was carved on chsk of 
tablets and other objects as a talisman to stave off harm and 
destruction. Sometimes the emblem is simply a winged 
solar disk, but sometimes it is combined with two serpents, 
o.ne on either side of the disk ; occasionally the serpents arc 
crowned with the diadems of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

They represent the tutelary goddesses of the two divisions 
of the land, namely, the goddesses Nekhcbit and Uazit, 
whom the Greeks called Eileithyia and Buto. While these 
winged disks were rarely represented in the Old Kingdom, 
they were common in the New ; and in later times a series 
of such disks would be placed one below the other on the 
same monument, doubtless in the hope that the efficacy of 
the sacred symbol would be strengthened by its repetition. It 
is probable that originally Horbehudti, the god of the winged 
solar disk, was an independent deity of the sun, the peer 
of Ra, though afterwards, in the fusion of local worships, he 
came to be subordinated to that great god, who drew so 
many once distinct deities, like planets, into his orbit.^ 

But nowhere are the feebleness and decrepitude of the How isis 
aged Sun-god Ra depicted so vividly as in the famous niy th 
which relates how the cunning enchantress Lsis wheedled him tk* Oods 
out of his secret name, and by transferring it to herself 
became mistress of his divine powers ; for in accordance with sun-goU 
the doctrine of primitive magic a person’s tiue name is notjev^ato 
a mere empty sound but a substantial part of him, which 
carries with it the personal qualities and powers of the owner nnnlti 
and can be purloined, like any other piece of property, and 
used against him by an enemy. In this story of the cajoling 
of Ra, we read that Ra had many names, but that the great 
name, which gave him all power over gods and men, was 
known to none but himself. However, by thi.s time the god 
was grown old ; he slobbered at the mouth, and hi.s spittle 
1 A, Wiedemann, of the Ancient E^yptians^ pj). 69-78. 
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fell upon the ground So Isis gathered up the spittle and 
the earth with it, and out of the two, by her magic art, she 
fashioned a serpent, which stung Ra as he passed on his daily 
jouiney to and fro. The god suffeied agonies from the effect 
of the poison, and Isis offered to deliver him from his pangs, 
if only he would reveal to her his secret name. The god held 
out for a lime, but at last he could bear the torture no more, 
and in a moment of weakness, to obtain relief, he consented 
that Isis should search into him, and that his name should 
pass from his breast into heis. It did so, and Isis kept her 
part of the bargain by reciting a spell, which caused the 
poison to flow out of the god’s body Thus possessed of the 
divine name, Isis became the Queen of the Gods ; but robbed 
of his name, and ashamed of his fallen state, Ra hid himself 
from the gods, and his place in the ship of eternity was 
cmpt3^^ 

Mythoftiic Even in the zenith of his power and glory, befoic he 
tTo Sui>^ sank into the fens and bogs of a feeble old age, the Sun-god 
ftociwith Ra or Amon Ra had to contend with a foe more ficice and 
UrTgon, dangeious than any mere human enemy. This dicadful 

(Apophis) huge serpent or dragon, Apep, Apepi, or 

Apophis, who dared to oppose and obstruct the passage of 
the Sun-god s bark both in the sky above and the world of 
the dead below. He seems to have personified the principle 
of darkness in opposition to the sunlight Originally, perhaps, 
he was the thick darkness which brooded over the primeval 
abyss of water (Nun), before the sun arose fiom it to 
illumine the universe ; but afterwards he apparently stood 
for darkness in geneial, whether the gloom of midnight or of 
the murky storm-cloud In the Bao/cs of O%wrthro%ving Apep 
he is spoken of at one time as a serpent, and at another as a 
crocodile ; but in the pictures of Egyptian papyri he is 
always portrayed in the form of a serpent with a knife stuck 
in each of his coils. In the Book of the Gates he is to be 

1 of the Amient 

Lelmi im Altej'tum^ pp. 359-362; pp. 54-58; (Sn) K, A. Walhs Budge, 

Die ixg^fptisiho Retigion^, pp. 173 ; llie Gods of the R^x^yptians,, i. 360-363; 

R, V, Lansione, Di'^nano di mi /oto^qt a W. Max Muller, Egypt imt Mythology^ 
egizta (Turin, 1 88 1 - 1 884), pp. 8 1 8-822 ; pp. 79-83 ; The Golden Houghs Part 1 1 . 
(}, Maspero, I/tstoiro amUnne dev Taboo and the Tents' of the Soiil^ 
peupks de VOnent elasnqne ' les pp. 387-389. 
ortgines, pp. 162-164; A. Wiedemann, 
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seen chained to the ground by five chains, while another 
chain is fastened round his neck and is held at one end by a 
god But the eye of the Sun-god is victorious over the 
diagon, and in the combat the crew of the Sun-god's boat 
exult when they see how the monster is laid low, how his 
limbs are slashed with knives, his body scorched with fire, 
and his soul punished still more cruelly.^ In one aspect 
of this combat we may peihaps detect a mythical account of 
a solar eclipse ^ 

In the Books of Overthrowing Apep the various ways of the 
dealing with the diagon and overcoming him are described 
in great detail. He is to be speared, then gashed with \s?is^t(?be 
knives, every bone of his body is to be severed by red-hot 
knives, his head, legs, and tail are to be amputated, and 
what little remains of him is to be scorched, singed, loastccl, 
and finally shrivelled up and consumed by file The same 
fate was in store for his accomplices and for everything that 
pertained to them, such as their shadows, souls, doubles, and 
spirits ; all these were to be clean wiped out of existence, 
and the same radical treatment was to be adininistcied to 
any offspring of which they might be the unhappy parents.^ 

In Upper Egypt a special service was daily perfc;rmcd with 
the object of destroying the power of the dragon and frustrat- 
ing his attacks on the Sun. The service consisted in icciting tifstmction 
a series of chapters at certain hours of the day, while at the 
same time the celebrant performed a set of magical litcs. po formed 
Thus one rubric diiects that the name of the dragon, Apepi, 
should be written in green ink on a piece of new papyius, 
and that a waxen figure of the fiend should be made, and his 
name inscribed in green ink on the covering; and the papyrus 
with the name of Apepi on it was to be placed inside the 
covering of the figure. And the celebrant was to cast the 
figure on the ground, and to stamp on it with his left fof)t 
and defile it, and to spit upon it four times a day. And he 
was to put the figure in the fire and as the wax melted and 

1 txniimne dc'i pniples de VOneut 

pp. II, 73 .vy. ; (Sir) E, A. Wallis dashique /<’i pp. 90 u/. 

Budge, I'h Gods of the 1, “ G. Maspcio, Le 

324 ; A Wiedemann, /iV/47e//e////c/ ** (Sir) E, A. Walli.s Bud^e, The 

Amient E^^ypttans, ])p. 49, 91* 92, Gods oj the i. 270 .wy., 

99 Siji , 102 ; G. Maspero, Ilnioiie 325 jy. 
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the papyrus burned, the dragon would decay and fall to 
pieces. And when the wax was melted, the refuse was to 
be mixed with filth and burned again. This must be done 
at midnight, the hour at which the Sun-god began his return 
journey towards the east in the underworld, and it was to be 
repeated at dawn, at noon, and at eventide ; and it might 
be perfoimed with advantage whenever the sky lowered or 
clouds gathered for rain. And the foul fiends that aided 
and abetted Apepi in his impious attacks on the Sun-god 
were effectuall}^ disposed of in like manner Waxen images 
of them were made and inscribed with their names and tied 
up with black hair ; and the celebrant cast them on the 
ground, kicked them with his left foot, and pierced them 
with a stone spear. 

Smvivai of The document which contains this interesting liturgy was 

magicMn Written about 3 1 2-3 i r B.C., though the compositions which 

Effypt it contains are probably very much older. It suffices to 
prove that down to a time subsequent to the Macedonian 
conquest, when ligypt was permeated by Greek influence, 
the religion of that conseivative country was still saturated 
with elements borrowed fiom primitive and world-wide 
magic.^ 

^ (Sir) K. A. Walhs Budge, 71^/’ The document which contains these 
of the Egyptiaus/\,z'jQ-2*jz, Compare i)aUiculais is known as the papyius of 
The CtohUn Bou^i^h, Bait I, The Ma^u Nehi-Anisu. 

Art and the Evolution of i. 67 sq* 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE WORSHIP OR THE SUN IN MODERN INDIA 

§ I. The Worship of the Smi among the Hindoos 

The worship of the sun has prevailed in India from tlie'Di«*Mm 
most ancient times of which we have record down to the 
present day. It has not been confined to immi^n-ants of 
the Aryan stock, but has been shared by the Dravidian 
aborigines. We have seen that the Aryans of the Vcdic age 

, . . , « , , ^ ^ , amutuity tc» 

worshipped the Sun under the two names of burya and tiu* picscnt 
Savitri or Savitar.^ But ‘'ever since Vcdic times the Sun 
has not ceased to figure prominently in the pantheon as well 
as in the poetic and religious literature of India. A great 
part of the Bhavishya Punhia is specially consecrated to 
him. Traces of his worship arc found on the coins of the 
satrap kings who ruled over Gujar^lt towards the Christian 
era, as well as on those of the Indo-Scythian princes. At a 
later date, in the same region, one at least of the kings 
of Valabht is designated in the inscriptions, Adityabhakta^ 
worshipper of the Sun A little more towards the north, 
at Multan, in the Punjab, a temple was erected to this 
god, the most celebrated in India, the .splendours of which 
have been described by Hiouen - Thsang and the Mus.suh 
man writers, and which was finally destroyed only under 
Aurangzeb. There wei;e other sanctuaries at Gwalior in 
R^jastan, in Kashmir, and in Orissa. Perhaps Iranian 
influences had something to do with the organisation of this 
worship during the middle age ; at any rate, a great array 
of Indian i^roper names would by itself show how much this 
cultus was in vogue throughout India. In fine, the Sun has 
* Above, pp. 443 sy//. 
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always been in a way the professional and family god of 
astronomers and astrologers, who rarely fail to invoke him 
at the commencement of their writings.”^ 

Sun- The worship of the Sun appears to have flourished in 

woiship India during the middle ages ; for in the time of the famous 
ciuiingthe philosopher and commentator Sankara, who was born in 
Ages^^^ 788 A.D, there were no less than six distinct sects of Sun- 
worshippers. One sect worshipped the rising Sun, which 
they identified with Brahma ; a second sect worshipped the 
noonday Sun, which they identified with Siva , a third sect 
worshipped the setting Sun, which they identified with 
Vishnu ; a fourth sect worshipped the Sun in all three of 
these phases, identifying it with the Tri-murti or triad of 
forms ; a fifth sect worshipped the Sun in the form of a 
man with golden hair and a golden beard, and zealous 
members of this sect refused to cat anything in the moining 
till they had seen the Sun rise ; and a sixth sect worshipped 
an image of the Sun formed in the mind. Members of this 
last sect spent all their time in meditating on the Sun, and 
were in the habit of branding circular representations of his 
disk on their foreheads, arms, and brcasts.‘*^ 

Sun- Akbar the Great, who founded the Moghul empire in 

^wotnTdby I^^dia and reigned from 1556 to 1605 AD., aimed at estab- 
the Moghul lishing a religion which .should icconcilc the Mohammedan 
ompeiois Hindoo faith ^ In puisuit of this statesmanlike 

^ A. Biirth, The Religions of India 629 and 64$ a.i>. .and iccorded his 
(London, 1882), pp. 257 sq. The travels m works winch are still cx- 
Pura>}us ate a class of epic woiks, tant. See The Impeiial dvMim of 
didactic m character and scctaiian in India, The Indian Empire, li, 79 sqq, 
purpose, which aie on the whole later Aurangzcb was the sixth Moghul 
than the great Sanscrit epic, the eui]»eror of India, lie reigned horn 
MahahhCirata, The oldest of them, 1658 to 1707 a. D. The Imperial 
the Vayii Purana, dates fiom about Gazetteer of India, The Indian limpbe, 
320 A. D. The Impel iai Gazetteer ii. 401 \qq, 

of India, 77 ic Indian Empire {Oxford, ^ Monier WilUams, Retigiom 

1909), u, 236. Aditya, meaning son Thought and I.tje in India (London, 
of Aditi, IS a name of the Sun It 1883), p. 342; W, Crookc, 'The 
is not often applied to him m Vcdic Popular Religion and Polk -lore of 
literature, but it is a common name Noithein India (Westminster, 1896), 
foi the Sun in the Rrtihmanai and i, 7, who gives Sankara’s date as 
later books. See A. A. Macdondl, 1000 a.d. As to Sankara’s birth, I 
Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), follow IVofessor A. A. Macdondl, in 
pp. 30, 44, 1 liouen-Thsang (Hiuen- The Impel ml Gazetteer of India, 7 'he 

tsiang) was a famous Chinese pilgiim Indian Empire, ii. 254. 
who, as a Buddhist, travelled thiough 'The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 

practically the whole of India between 'The Indian Empiie, li. 397, 398. 
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policy he endeavoured to introduce a special form of Sun- 
worship. He commanded that the Sun should be adoied 
four times a day, namely at morning and evening, at noon 
and midnight He collected a thousand and one Sanscrit 
titles of the solar deity, and he read them daily, facing 
devoutly towards the sun. Then he would lay hold of both 
his ears, and, turning quickly round, would strike the lower 
ends of his ears with his fists. He ordered his band to play 
at midnight, and used to be weighed against gold at his 
solar anniversary.’ His son Jahangir was also a worshipper 
of the Sun ; and if fuither evidence of his devotion were 
needed, it would be furnished by the Mithraic symbolism 
on his tomb at Lahore as well as by the accounts of 
contemporary historians and Portuguese missionaries, who 
all notice the assiduous worship paid to the Sun by the 
early Moghul cmperois." 

Of the Sun-god’s temples in India that of Kanarak itl 'remplos of 
Orissa, near the temple of Juggernaut, was built about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of our era. It is 
described as one of the most exquisite mcmoiials of Sun- 
worship in existence ; its luscious ornamentation is at once 
the glory and the di.sgrace of Orissan ait.” Yet the temple 
is now deserted and in ruins.'* Ruinous, too, is another 
famous temple of the Sun at Martand, in Kashmir, about 
three miles cast of Islamabad, the old capital. It was 
built in the eighth centuiy of our era and has long been 
roofless The pillars and pilastens resemble some of the 
later forms of Roman Doric. Round about the temple arc 
the ruins of about eighty small cells.'' The situation is 
appropiiate, for it is very sunny and commands magnificent 
prospects over the beautiful Vale of Kashmir, the paradise 
of the Ea.st, with its sacred streams and glens, its orchaids 
and green fields, surrounded on all sides by lofty snow-clad 
mountain.s.® But the glory of the Sun-god has departed. 


^ ^ W. Ci(>okc> Popuhw Pelixwn am^ 
Folk-torn of NoUhern ImUa^ i. 7. 

W. Crookc, Thiniii> imtitw (Lou- 
don, 190C), p. 415. 

W. (’rookf, Popular Prtt\i^tou amt 
Folk-lore of Noilhent Imiui^ l 6 ; 
Things Indian^ p» 445. 


** Moni(‘i Williams, Prlig'iotiS' 
Thought and tnjc in /ndia, p, 343. 

** yhe Imperial (taMeer of india^ 
The fndian Kmpire^ li, 169, 

® W. ('rookt*, Things Indian^ pp. 
445 -‘VA 
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Sects of 

Suii-wor- 

shippeis 


SCiraj 
Ndrdyan, 
the Siin- 


He IS no longer looked on as a great god, but only as a 
godling, or even as a hero who once lived and leigned on 
earth ^ At the present day there are few temples dedicated 
to him in Northern India, including two or three in Bengal. 
There is a small shrine in his honour close to the Anna- 
purna temple in Benares, where the god is represented sitting 
in a chaiiot drawn by seven horses ; he is worshipped with 
the fire-sacrifice in a building detached from the temple. In 
other temples the god is represented by an equestrian image 
or merely by a circle painted red. But images of him, 
whether under his title of Suiya or Aditya, are com,- 
parativcly raie in modern times. His worship has been 
largely taken over by Vishnu, and wherever the cult of Siva 
is piedominant, that of the Sun falls into neglect^ 

The Saura sect worship the Sun as their special god 
under the name of Suryapati. They wear a crystal necklace 
in his honour, and abstain fiom eating .salt on Sundays, and 
on the days when the sun enters a sign of the xodiac. They 
make a red mark on their forehead Their headquarteis 
are now in Oudh.^ They never cat until they have seen 
the sun Nowadays they arc few in number, but formerly 
they were more numerous,^ Another sect called Nimbarak 
worship the sun in a modified form. Their name means 
“the sun in a ntm tiee’’ {A!:idirac/ita Iudica\ and to 
explain it they tell how at the prayer of their founder, who 
had invited a friend to dinner after sunset, the Sun-god 
obligingly descended on a ntm tree and continued to shine 
there till the dinner was over/ 

The popular modern name for the Sun-god or Sun- 
godling is SCiraj Ndr^yan. “ He is thus regarded as 
Narayana or Vishnu occupying the .sun, A curiously 
primitive legend represents his father-in-law, Viswakarma, 


^ W. Crookc, Popular Reli^oii and 
Folklore of No) the) n Imha^ i. 5. 

2 W. Crooke, ThuigSi Indian^ pp 
445, 446; /(flf,, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Noidhern Jndia^ i. 5 Mp 
'I'he author’s statement.s m these two 
passages as to the number of temples 
of the Sun appear discrepant. In the 
former passage Mr, Oookc .say.s that 
Noith India few temples are 
dedicated to the Sun ; in the latter, 


he says that “ there aie many noted 
temples dedicated to liim ”, and he 
enumei ales mote than nine such temples. 

W. Crookc, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore, of Northern India., 1. 6, 

^ W. J, Wilkins, Modern Jlinduhni^ 
Second Kdilion (Calcutta and Simla), 
P 345 * 

W. C’rookc, Populai Reii\iiion and 
P'oiklo) e of Northei n India., i. 6 $q. 
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as placing the deity on his lathe and trimming away one- 
eighth of his effulgence, leaving only his feet Out of the 
blazing fragments he welded the weapons of the gods ^ 

In the Punjab, particularly in the eastern part of it sun- 
comprised within the Karnal District, the Sun-god ranks 
first among the pure and benevolent deities adored by the Punjab, 
peasants. Any villager, on being asked what divinity he 
reveres most, will mention the Sun-godling, Siaaj Devaia ; 
for the worship of the Sun has in great measure dropped 
out of the higher Hindooism, and the peasant calls the solar 
deity, not Deva but Devata, a godling, not a god. No shrine 
is built for him, but on Sunday, his holy day, the people 
abstain from salt, and do not set milk as usual to make 
butter, but convert it into rice-milk and give a portion of it 
to Brahmans. A lamp, too, is alway.s burned in honour of 
the Sun on Sundays Every now and then Brahmans aie 
fed in the name of the Sun on Sunday, especially on the 
first Sunday after the fifteenth day of the month Sarh, 
when the harvest has been got in, and the agricultural ycai 
is over. Before a Mindoo takes his daily bath, he throw.s 
water towards the Sun.^ Morcovei, the pious householder 
bows to the Sun as he leaves his house in the morning. 

His more learned brethren repeat the that ancient 

Aryan prayer, saying, “ May wc receive the glorious bright- 
ness of this, the generator, the God who shall prosper our 
works In the chilly mornings of the cold weather, when 
the sleepy coolies awake with a yawn, you may hear them 
muttering, ‘‘ Si^raJ NdrAyan ” in salutation to the Sun, while 
the yellow light of dawn spreads over the eastern sky.^ 


In the mythology of the Rajputs, of which a better idea sun- 
may be obtained fiom their heroic poetry than from the 

^ W. Ciookc, Popular /\*o//,i>iou and and Folkdon of No>ihern /mlta^ i 8. 
Folklore oj Northe) n Indian i. 5, ''Fhc Udjfafrl prayer i.s fiom the 


(Sir) Denzil C. J. IbbclMm, Ptpoft 
on Ike PevtswH of Setilement oj ike 
PampiXl Talisil and Karnal Ptu^ftxnah 
of the Karnal Did riel (Allahubati, 
1883), P' H7 > Out lines of Puniah 

Ethw.i'nxphy {VA\liQ\\X\:iX^ p 1^4. 


veda^ ni. 62, 10. See The Hymns of 
the Ri^veda, translated by K. T. H. 
(Inifilh, vol i. p. 87, who tmiushUes 
the stiinza : ** May we attain that 
excellent gloiy of Savitur the god; 
so may he siinmlatc our prayers'’. 
Savilar is a Vedic name ol the Sun- 


^ (Sir) Denzil ('*J. Ihhelson, Report god. See above, p. 448* 
on the Revhion of Settlement etx.f ^ W. (h’ooke, /^opnlar Rel/ji}mn and 
p. 147 ; W. Ciooke, Popular Religion of Northern India^ i. 8. 
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04 jro/ismr of the sun in modern india 

legends of the Biahmans, the Sun-god is the deity whom 
they are most anxious to propitiate, and in his honour they 
fearlessly shed their blood in battle, hoping to be leceived 
into his bright abode. Their highest heaven is accordingly 
the Bhanuthan or Bhanuloka, that is, “ the region of the 
Sun ” ; and, like the Massagetac of old, the Rajput warrior 
of the early ages sacrificed the horse in honour of the 
Sun and dedicated to him the fiist day of the week, called 
Adityawar, contracted to Itwar.^ At Udaipur, the capital 
of Mewar in Rajputana, the Sun has universal piecedence ; 
his portal {Suryapoi) is the chief entrance to the city ; his 
name gives dignity to the chief apartment or hall {Suryama- 
hall) of the palace , and from the balcony of the Sun 
{Suryagokhrd) the piincc of Mewar, who claims to be a 
descendant of Rama, show.s himself as the Sun’s representa- 
tive in the dark monsoon. A huge painted sun formed 
of gypsum in high relief, with gilded rays, adorn.s the hall 
of audience, and in front of it stands the thione The 
sacred standard bears the image of the Sun ; and a disk 
of black felt or ostrich feather, carried on a polo, displays 
in its centre a plate of gold to represent the solar orb. The 
royal parasol is called ki/mia, in allusion to its shape, like 
a ray {Jitrari) of the Sun,’* 

Sun- The worship of the Sun is prevalent among the Hindoos 

mnong’tho o*" Bombay Presidency.® In the Konkan, Deccan, and 

deemed very meritoiious to adoie the Sun, 
Bombay 3-'^^ the Brahmans regard the Sun as their chief deity. 
Presidency. Persons desirous of ensuring health, wealth, and pro.sperity 
propitiate the Sun-god by prayers and ceremonies, p-or 
this purpose they make weekly vow.s in his honour, and the 
day on which the vow is to be kept is Sunday, In the 
Deccan, on every Sunday in the month of Shravan (July- 
August), a picture of the Sun and of his mother Ranubai is 
drawn on a low wooden stool in quartz powder and wor- 
shipped ; in this picture the Sun is represented by twelve 
concentric circles, and his mother is accompanied by the 

' Lieut.-Col. Jarae.sTo(l, .tiwor/fd/ri/ Lieut. -Col. |amc.s Tod, Jmiats 
Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited by W. ami Antiquities oj Ra/asi/tan, ed. W. 
Crooku (Oxford, 1920), ii. 658. As to tiiooke, 11. 659 */ 
the horse-saciihce oflered to the Smi by » R. K. Knihovcii, The Folhlme of 
tlie Massagetae, ace almve, p. 458. Hombay (Oxfoid, 1924), pp. 29-40. 
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figure of a swastika and a mace The seventh day of the 
month of Magh (January-February) is believed to be the 
principal day for worship and festivities in honour of the 
Sun-god ; the day beais the special name of I?M//a sapiavn. 

In the Deccan people think that up to that day the Sun’s 
chariot is drawn by a deer, but that after that day it is drawn 
by horses, which clearly explains why from that time onward 
the days lengthen ; for naturally a deer could not be expected 
to draw the car so many hours daily as horses Accordingly, 
on the day in question a figure of the Sun is drawn in red 
sandal paste on a low wooden stool , he is rcpiesented 
in human shape sitting in a chariot drawn by seven horses, 
or by a horse with seven faces. This figure is then placed 
in the sunshine, and the devotee worships it by offering 
it spoonfuls of water, icd powder, red flowers mixed with 
red sandal paste, camphor, incense and fruits. Some people 
kneel down when they make these offerings to the .Sun.' 

The Sun-god is also wonshipped by Hindoos of the Jlombay 
Presidency on vaiious special occasions, as at solar cclip.ses 
On these occasions com is not ground, the hair is not 
combed, and cotton-seed may not be ginned." 

After pci forming his toilet a high-caste Hindoo should ri..-sun 
take a bath and olTer morning prayers and oblations, called Sy'JJy”''' 
(ivgbyas, to the Sun. Ihcse oblations con.si.st of water and liinimiaus. 
some of the following ingredients, namely rice, .sandal oil, 
sesamum seed, white flower.s, and Dun'ci grass {Cynodon 
dacfj'lon). In making the oblation the Brahman holds the 
spoon to his forehead and empties it towards the Sun, aftei 
reciting the ancient Verlic prayer known as the Cnh'irtrt. 

Phis prayer he ought to recite one hundred and eight times. 

If water is not available for the oblation, .sand may be used 
instead. But on no account may the Sun be deprived of his 
oblation,s. As for the GAyatif prayer, a strict Brahman is 
bound to recite it thrice one huiuhed and eight time.s, 
making a total of three hundred and twenty-four time.s, 
every day of his life; if ho does not, he commits as heinous 
a sin as if he were to slaughter a cow, a contingency at 
which the brain reels. To obviate the accidental occurrence 

' R. K. Knthoven, The FMhn 0/ » K. K. Knili„vt<n, The folklore of 

Bombay, pp. 32, 38 j</. Bombay, p. 40. 
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of this fearful calamity, he uses a rosary with one hundred 
and eight beads, one of which he ticks off at every prayer, 
when he has thus counted the rosary thrice over, with the 
accompanying piayer, he has so far discharged his duty 
to the Sun foi the day. The right to lepcat the Gayatrt 
prayer belongs exclusively to the twice-born ; nobody else is 
authorized to recite it or even to hear a word of it. Women 
and Sudras in particular ought not to catch so much as 
an echo of a single syllabic of it ^ 

Why the The reason why the Sun should not on any account 

foceives deprived of his oblations {(trgJiyas) is this. The Sun 

is overjoyed at the biith of a Brahman, and, catried away by 
nifeiinjis, warm til of Iiis feelings, he gives no less than a million 

cows in charity, counting on the new-born Brahman to make 
up to him by his oblations for this profuse liberality, since 
every drop of the oblation wipes out a thousand of the Sun*s 
cncinic.s. Thus every Biahman at birth incurs a debt of 
a million cow.s to the Sun, but he discharges the debt 
by reciting the Gayatrt prayer at least one hundred and 
eight times a day.^ 

The Sun Womcii bcHcvc that a vow made to the Sun is a suie 
by\vonien^ means of attaining their desires I'lie aim of their vows 
for the sake is generally to ensure the birth of a male child. If her 
ofuff‘,pui)ff. granted, a mother will testify her gratitude to 

the Sun by naming the child after him ; hence such names 
as Suraj-Ram, Bhanu-Shankar, Ravi-Shankar, and Adit- 
Ram. Further, she may dedicate a toy-cradle to the Sun in 
his temple as a record of the fulfilment of her vow. There 
is a temple of the Sun at Mandavraj, in Kathiawar, where 
many such votive cradles may be seen. Rich women have 
these cradles made of precious metal. In this temple 
Parmar Rajputs, with their brides, bow to the image of 
the Sun on their wedding day. And when a KajpuPs wife 
has borne him a son, the boy's hair is shaved for the first 
time in the presence of the Sun-god at his temple, and a suit 

1 R. K, Enthoven, The Folkloie of Ceftstts of igrr^ vok x. Ccniml 

Bombay^ pp. 31 sq. In Ihc Central PmuntO!» ami B<im% Part I. Report^ 
Provinces and Berai devout Hindoos, by J. T. Muiten (Calcutta, 1912), p. 
on rising from hod in the morning, Sr. 

bow to the Sun with folded hands and ^ R. K. Knlhovcn, The Polktoio of 
one leg raised from the ground. Stie Bombay^ p. 40. 
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of rich clothes is presented to the image by the child’s 
maternal uncle ^ In the Karnatak, when a girl attains to 
puberty, she takes a bath and is made to stand m the sun 
in order to conceive offspring. A barren woman attempts 
to satisfy her maternal longing by being exposed to the 
sun’s rays.^ Thus a physical power of impicgnating women 
is apparently attributed to sunlight Among the Chamars, 
a caste of curriers, tanners, and day-labourers found through- 
out Upper India, childless persons fast and worship the 
Sun-godling, Suraj N^rfiyan, in the hoi)e of theieby pro- 
curing offspring.^ 

Some people think that the rtiys both of the sun and of'nu*Sim 
the moon facilitate and expedite a woman's dcliveiy in 
childbed. Hence, before she is brought to bed, a woman is 
made to walk about in the sunlight and the moonlight ; and 
after her delivery the mother should glance at the sun with 
her hands clasped and offer him rice and red flowers. How- 
ever, in the Deccan it is more commonly believed that the 
sun’s rays arc injurious to a pregnant woman, and in order 
to preserve her offspring she is obliged to take her meals in soXuli 
the dark or in the moonlight. In some places a woman is 
secluded in a dark room at the time of childbirth, and is not 
allowed to sec sunlight until she presents her child to the 
Sun with ceitain ceremonies cither on the fourth or the 
sixth day after her delivery. Exactly a month and a quarter 
after the birth the mother is taken to a neighbouring stream, 
there to pray to the Sun and to fetch water thence in an 
earthen vessel. I’his ceremony is known as Zarmamryath 
Seven small betel-nuts are used in it. 'Fhc mother carries 
them and distiibutcs them to barren women, who believe that 
by eating them from her hand they arc likely to conceive.'^ 

What indeed is more natural than that conception should 
be effected by the combined influence of the Sun and of 
a fruitful woman ? 


Rajputs, Marathas, and other warlike racc.s love to trace Waiiiicc 

their descent from the Sun and Moon. The descendants of , 

doscerid<‘d 


^ R. K. Kiit]u)V(‘n, The Potklore oj 
Bombay^ p, 30. 

R. K Rnthoven, Folkton of 
Bombay^ pp. 30 fy. 

W. Croolvc, y)ibes ami Casies of 


the Notth-rvestern Pma'nces ami Outih 
(C'alnUta, 1896). ii, 185 Moon” 

^ K, K. Rnthoven, The Folkhte oj 
Bombay^ pp. 36-38. 
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the two luminaries are known respectively as the Sun-family 
{Snryavanshi) and the Moon-family {Somavaushi). Rulers 
who claim to be of the solar lace always worship the rising 
Sun. They also keep a golden image of the Sun in their 
palaces, and engage learned Brahmans to recite verses in his 
honour. On Sundays they take only one meal, and that of 
simple rice, for white food is deemed most acceptable to the 
Sun.^ 

It is believed that nothing can escape the gaze of 
the Sun in the sky Hence he receives the names of 
S?ii-vasa/cs/ii, that is, “Observer of all Things”, and 
Jagatchakshu, that is, “ the Rye of the World ”. In accord- 
ance with this conception of his nature as the universal 
witness, documents are attested in his name as Suiya- 
Narayana-Sakshi, and such an attestation is supposed to 
furnish ample security for the sincerity and good faith of 
the contracting parties. An oath by the Sun is thought to 
pledge the person who takes it to the strictest veracity.'-* 
From the matchless powei of vision possessed by the Sun 
it follows as an obvious corollary that vows in his honour 
aie highly eflficacious in healing diseases of the eyes and 
-strengthening the eyesight*' For much the same reason the 
sun-face (surya-mukh) is looked upon as one of the very 
best talismans to protect the worshipper against evil ; as 
such it is carved on temples and woiked on banners, 
which are carried in proce.s.sion.'* Hindoos of the Bombay 
Presidency arc in the habit of diawing designs in powder, 
red or white, as seats for the deities, whenever these 
mighty beings arc to be installed and invoked. For one 
deity the design is a triangle, for another a siiuaie, for 
another a circle, and so forth. The seat for the Sun-god is 
the swastika ; hence the general belief that the swastika 
represents the sun.® In the Konkan some people think that 
the swastika is the central iioint of the Sun’s helmet, and 
they will sometimes make a vow called the swastika in its 
honour. A woman who observes this vow draws a figure 

* K. K, Enlhoven, The Folkloie of Homhay^ pp, 20 
Bombay, F>- ^ k, k, I':nfhc)ven, The Folklore of 

R K. Enthoven, The Folklore oj Bombay, ]>. 38. 

Bombay, p 30. fi j<. k, f{nthovc«n, The Folklore of 

3 R. K. Enthoven, The Folklore of Bombay, p. 41* 
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of the swastika and worships it daily during the four 
months of the rainy season, and at the end of it she 
gives to a Brahman a gold or silver plate bearing the 
sign of the swastika graven upon it. But other people 
in the Konkan are of opinion that the swastika is the 
foundation-stone of the universe, or that it is the symbol 
of the god Siva, and not of the sun. Generally, through- 
out the Bombay Presidency, the swastika is held to be 
an emblem of peace and prosperity, and for that reason 
Brahman women draw a figure of the swastika in front of 
their houses.^ 

• Duiing the rainy season of the monsoons, which lasts Vows of 
four months, many Hindoos in the Bombay Presidency, and 
particularly in Kathiawar, take a vow called chaturnias^ 
which obliges them to abstain from eating on days when the 
sun is invisible. Even if the luminary happens to be hidden 
by clouds for days together, the devout votary observes his 
fast till the bright deity shines out once more.‘*^ 

The worship of the Sun prevails also to a certain extent Sun- 
among the Hindoos of Bengal. On this subject wc arc aijfon)? Uk‘ 
informed by Sir Edward Gait that ‘'amongst the godlings of 
Nature the Sun, Surjya or Grahaiaj (king of the planets), 
takes the first place. The Sun-god was one of the great 
deities in Vedic times, but he has now fallen to the rank of 
a godling. At the same time he is still widely worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and amongst some of the Dravidian 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. There arc temples in his honour 
at various places, notably eit Kanark near J^iri and at Gaya.® 
Amongst his smaller temples may be mentioned one at 
Amarkund, near Berhampore, in the Murshidabad di.strict, 
where he is worshipped as Gang«iditya, and is represented by 
an equestrian image made of stone. In Guttack the visible 
representation is a circle painted red. In Mymensingh he is 
represented as a being with two hands of a dark red colour 
mounted in a chariot drawn! by seven horses* The higher Daily 
castes worship him daily while bathing, ’and a libation 

^ R K. Knthoven, The FolhU;e of /vV/^^/.byJ. A. T)alal (Bombay, 1902), 

Pomhaf, ]). AS- p. 1 24. 

2 R. K Enthoven, 7 he Polklon of 

Bombay, p. 35. Omipaie Cemm of 2 celebraletl temple is 

India, vol, xviii. Bafoda, Part 1 , at Ajodhya iu the United Piovjnccs**’ 

VOL. I 2 R 
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water {arghya) is made in his honour before other gods and 
goddesses are worshipped. The Gdyat7't or sacred verse, 
which each Brdhman must recite daily, is dedicated to him. 
Sunday is sacred to him, and on that day many abstain from 
eating fish or flesh ; in some districts salt also is abstained 
from. The Sundays in the month of Kartik are specially 
set aside for his worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal 
Gloat The great festival in his honour, known as the Chhat Pujd^ 
festival sixth day of the light half of Kaitik,^ when 

the people gather at a river or pool and offer libations to 

the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony on the following 

moining. They also make offerings of white flowers, sandal 
paste, bctcl-nut, rice, milk, plantains, etc. Brahman priests 
arc not employed, but an elderly member of the family, 
usually a female, conducts the worship, liven Muhammadans 
join in the Chhai Piijd. In liastern IVmgal the Sundays of 
Baisakh (occasionally Mdgh) are held sacred, and low-caste 
women spend the whole day wandering about in the sun 
carrying on the head a basket containing plantains, sugai, 
and their offerings. On the last Sunday of Baisakh the 
pitjd [worship] is performed, and a Br/ihman priest officiates. 
In Noakhali widows stand on one leg facing the sun the 
whole day. In Mymensingh unmarried girls worship the 
Sun in Magh, in the hopes of obtaining a good husband and, 
so it is said, a satisfactory mother-in-law. In Puri, Hindu 
women desirous of obtaining male offspring worship him 
on the second day after the new moon in Asin. The Sun is 
often credited with healing powers in all sorts of disease, 
such as asthma, consumption, skin diseases, while leprosy 
and severe headaches. 

Female “ Thc Sun is a male deity, l)ut in Rajshahi he ha.s a 

counterpart called Chhalaindt/i, who is worshipped, 
Sun.gfoci chiefly by females, on the sixth day of Kartik and Chaitra. 
On the previous day the devotee takes only rice or wheat 
cooked in milk without salt, and on the day of the ceremony 
she fasts till evening, when she goes to a tank with plantains 
and cakes, and bathes facing the setting sun. She then 
returns home, keeps vigil throughout the night and repeats 

* This fesliviil falls eaily in Novemben. Sec (Sir) Gvoigo A Giicrson, 
Pcamnt Life ((Calcutta, 18S5), p. 399. 
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the ceremony in the morning. The offerings are then eaten 
by the worshipper and her friends.” * 

. § 2. The Worship of the Sun among non- Aryan peoples 
of model n India 

In modern India the worship of the Sun is piacti.sed bj' sun- 
many aboriginal tribes, especially of the Diavidian stock, 
and there seems to be good reason to believe that they have "ibuiu-mos 
not borrowed it from the Aryan immigrants, now leprcscnted e^peu.'niy 
by the Hindoos, but that they have inheiited it from their “*< 
ramote ancestors, who may well have been addicted to it 
long before the Aryans made their way into the peninsula. 

Of such tribes many are found in the Central Piovinccs 
of India, whcie in their wild mountains and forests they 
still adhere to their ancient religion and customs despite the 
gradual spicad of Hindooism and Islam in the nioic open 
and level regions around them 

Thus the Baigas, a primitive Diavidian tribe of the .sim- 
Cenlral Provinces, while they retain the wouship of their old 
native deities, also acknowledge certain Hindoo divinities 
and do them reverence, but not in the oithodox manner. 
Amongst these divinities is Narayan Deo, the Sun-god. 

To him the Baigas sacrifice the most unclean of animals, sacii flee of 
the pig, but were a Hindoo to do so it would be a sacrilege. r^K'- 
The Baiga mode of sacrificing the animal is ])eculiar. The 
pig chosen for sacrifice is allowed to wander loose for two 
or three years, and is then killed in a cruel manner. It is 
laid on its back athwart the threshold of a doorway and a 
stout plank is placed acioss its stomach. Half a dozen men 
sit or stand on the two ends of the plank, while the fore 
and hind feet of the pig aic pulled backwards and forwards 
alternately over the plank till the wretched creature is 
crushed to death, while all the men sing or shout a sacrificial 
hymn. The head and feet are then cut off and presented 
to the solar deity : the carcase is eaten.“ Pigs are sacrificed I’igs. 
in similar fashion to the Sun-god by the Gond.s, who are Tufsiln 
the principal tribe of the Dravidian family and perhaps tlie>*y‘i«‘ 

> of I„d,a, HJOI, vol. Vi. * K. V. Rassell, 7W/in ami CVwto 

hen^al, Part I. Report, by (.Sir) K. A. of the Central Provinces of liulia 
Gait (Calcutta, 1902), p, i88. (l-ondon, 1916), n. 83 ,sq. 
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most important of the non- Aryan or forest tribes ’ in India. 
In 19 1 1 they numbered three millions and were increasing 
rapidly.’- With them the Sun-god, Narayan Deo, is a 
household deity. He has a little platform inside the thresh; 
old of the house. He may be worshipped every two or 
three years, but should a snake appear in the house or 
somebody fall ill, they think that the Sun-god is growing 
impatient at the delay in propitiating him, so they hasten 
to appease him by sacrifice. A young pig is offered to him 
and is sometimes fattened up beforehand by being fed on 
rice. When the time of sacrifice is come, the pig is laid on 
its back over the threshold of the door, and a number of 
men squeeze it to death by pressing down a heavy beam of 
wood laid across its body. Then they cut off the tail and 
testicles and bury them near the threshold. The carcase is 
washed in a hole dug in the yard, after which it is cooked 
and eaten. They sing to the god, “Eat, Narayan Deo, eat 
this rice and meat, and protect us from all tigers, snakes, 
and bears in our houses ; protect us from all illnesses and 
troubles Next day the bones and any other remains of 
the pig are buried in the hole in the yard, and the earth is 
well stamped down over them.^ 

The The Bhainas arc a primitive tribe akin to the Baigas and 

Sun-clan of only in the Central Provincc.s. Their home is a wild 

the Bhainas 

mourns at tract of forcst couiitry.** They are divided into totemic 
eclipse named after the animals or plants which are their 

totems. Among their totems are the cobra, the tiger, the 
leopard, the wild dog, the monkey, the vulture, the hawk, 
the quail, and the black ant. Members of a clan will not 
injuie the totemic animal whose name they bear, and if they 
see the dead body of the animal or only hear of its death, 
they throw away an earthen cooking-pot and bathe and 
shave themselves, just as they would do for the death of 
one of their family. At marriage images of the totemic 
animals or birds of the bride and bridegroom are made and 
worshipped by them. Similar marks of respect arc paid 
to the inanimate objects after which some of the clans are 
named. Thus the Cowdung clan will not burn cakes of 

^ R. V. Ru&sell, oj}, u/, iii. 41. * K. V. Riussell, 0/1, ni, iii. loi sq. 

^ R. V. Russell, (it ii. 225. 
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cowdung as fuel, and the clan which takes its name fiom 
chillies will not use these peppers. One clan is named after 
the sun, and when the sun is eclipsed, members of the 
Sun-clan perfoim the same formal rites of mourning which 
the members of other clans perform for the death of their 
totemic animals.^ In such rites we may see an incipient 
worship of the Sun , totems appear to be in the act of 
blossoming into gods. 

The Bhunjias are a small Dra vidian tribe in the Central Sun 
Provinces. They bow daily to the Sun with folded hands, 
and believe that he is of special assistance to them in the lihunjias 
discharge of their debts, which they consider a priinaty 
obligation. When they have succeeded in paying off a debt, 
these honest debtors offer a coco-nut to the Sun as a mark 
of their gratitude to him for his assistance.^ 

The Gadbas, a primitive tribe of the Central Provinces Sun- 
who are classed as Mundari or Kolarian on the ground of their uw* 
language, offer a white cock to the Sun and a red one to the 
Moon.^ The Kawars, another primitive tribe of the Central Kaw.us, 
Provinces, are thought to be Dravidians, though they have 
lost the Dravidian language.^ They have a vague idea of a 
supreme deity whom they call Bhagwan and identify with 
the sun. They bow to him in reverence, but pay him no 
other attention because he docs not interfere with men’.s 
concerns.^ 

The Kols, Mundas, or Hos (for the tribes described The Kois, 
by these names appear to belong to the same stock) are 
a great people of Chota Nagpur, who have given their name 
to the Kolarian or Mundari family of tribes and languages. 

They are distributed all over Chota Nagpur and have spread 
to the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Central 
India. The Santals are a branch of the Kols, and so, too, 
probably are the Bhumij, the Kharias, the Korwas, and the 
Korkus. The disintegrating causes which have split up 
what was originally one people into a number of distinct 
tribes are in all likelihood no more than distance and settle- 
ment in different parts of the country, with consequent 

^ R. V. Russell, op, nt, li. 228 sfj, * R, V. Russell, op, cit, iii, 380 

^ R. V, Russell, op. cit, ii. 327. sq, 

R. V. Russell, op, cit, in, ii, ^ R, V, Russell, op, tti, hi 399. 
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cessation of intermarriage and social inter com se. Hence 
the scpaiate tubes came to acquiie different names or to 
receive separate territoiial or occupational designations at 
the hands of the Hindoos, and their former identity has 
gradually been forgotten. At the piesent time the whole 
group of allied tribes appears to number not less than six 
millions.^ The Munda languages are quite distinct from 
the Dravidian and belong to the same family of speech 
as the Mon-Khmer of Indo-China, the Nicobaicse, and the 
dialects of certain wild tribes of Malacca and Austialonesia. 
In the south of India, wheie the Dravidian tongues prevail, 
there arc no traces of Munda languages, and it seems theid- 
fore necessary to conclude that the Miindas of the Central 
Provinces and Chota Nagpur did not come to their piesent 
home from Southern India, but that they anived cither by 
way of Assam and Bengal or by sea tluough Orissa, unless 
indeed India was their cradlcland and from it spread the 
vaiious peoples who now speak cognate languages in Indo- 
China, the Malay Peninsula, and the islands <^f the Indian 
Archipelago. None of the Munda languages have any 
proper written character or any literatuie.**^ 

Sing- At the head of the Munda pantheon stands Sing-bonga, 

the Sun, a beneficent but somewhat inactive deity, who 
tho Munda conccms himsclf but little with human affairs and leaves the 
iCtifieu of government to the departmental gods of nature, 

withtiw Nevertheless, although Sing-bonga docs not himsclf send 
sickness or calamity to men, he may be invoked to aveit 
such disasters, and for thi.s purpose people sacrifice to him 
white goats or white cocks by way of appeal from the unjust 
punishments which are believed to liave been inflicted on 
siiffciing humanity by his subordinates.^* In August, wlicn 
the highland rice is icapcd, the fiist-fiuits of the harvest arc 

^ R V, Russell, 'Di/hw and (\(dt's ^ R. V. Kusstdl, op <//, ill. 503 ^v/. ; 

of Ihe Centiiii Ihovium of htdia^m, (Sir) (Jeoige A. (Iiieison, in The 
500 S(j, As If) the Kols, Muiulas, 01 Imfenal (nvettee} of Indtu^ The ImHan 
I Ids, see fmther IC, T. I),dtf)n, A*- Kmptu\ i. 382-384. 

^C 7 iptive Ethnology of (Sn) fl. iL Kisley, 1 'tibes and 

1872), pp. 151 (Sn) U. Jl. Ki.slcy, Castei^ of in 103; K, T. 

Tribes ami Caster oj Ikngal Diillon, De^i^iptive hthnoh^iiv oj 

1891-1892), ii. 10 1 Sara! ('hand! a p. 186 { K. V. Russell ,' 7 

Roy, The Mundas and their Coimby and Caitet^ oJ the (U'nlral Pi ainnces of 
(Calcutta, 1912). fmiia^ iii. 512, 
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ptesented to Sing-bonga, and a white cock is sacrificed to 
him. Until this has been done, it would be an act of 
impiety to cat the new rice.^ Sing-bonga, the Sun, is said 
to have mariied Chando Omol, that is, the Moon, but she 
’deceived him on one occasion, and in his wrath he cut her 
in two ; however, he repented of his rash deed and now he 
permits her at times to shine forth in all her beauty. The 
stars aie her daughters.^' Sing-bonga also figures as the Smg-bon^a 
creator in Munda cosmogony. In the beginning of time, 
we are told, the eaith was covered with water ; but Sing- 
bonga, the Sun-god, brooded over the face of the water, 
and the first beings to be born were a tortoise, a crab, 
and a leech Sing-bonga commanded these fust-born of all 
animals to bring him a lump of clay from out the depths of 
the primeval ocean. The tortoise and the crab by turns 
tried their skill, but in vain. However, the persevering 
leech succeeded in fishing a lump of clay from out the 
watery abyss, and out. of that clay Sing-bonga moulded this 
beautiful earth of ours. At his command, too, the eaith 
brought forth trees and plants, hcibs and creepers of all 
sorts. Next Sing-bonga filled the eaith with birds and 
beasts of many kinds and sizes. Last of all the swan laid 
an egg and out of the egg came forth a boy and a girl, the 
first of human beings. These were the first parents of the 
Horo Honko, the sons of men, as the Mundas still call them- 
selves. But this first human paii, Tota Ilarani, the man, 
and Tota Buri, the woman, were innocent ; they knew not 
the relations of the sexes until Sing-bonga taught them how 
to make rice-beer; then they diank of it and their eyes 
were opened, and in due time three sons or, according to 
another account, twelve son.s and twelve daughters, were 
born to them, and these wandered over the face of the earth 
and became the ancestors of mankind.^ 

The Korkus are a Munda cu* Kolarian tribe in the sun tmi 
Central Piovinccs and Berar. They have a language of 

by tlu 

* K. T. Dalton, Dcscriptiv& Kthuo- SauU (Ihiuulra Roy, The Mundas Roikns, 

of Bengal^ p, 198 ; (.Sir) II. II. and tkeh Count Appendix I. pp. 

Ribley, Tntm and Castes of Bengal^ v.-vii. Compare K. T. Dalton, De- 
ii. 104. Sinpiive Rthnotogy of Bengal^ p, 185 ; 

^ E, T, Dalton, Desenpthe liihno- R. V, Ru.s.sell, Tribes and Castes of 
logy oj Bengati p. 186. the Centtal Provmm of tndia^ iti, 508. 
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their own, which resembles that of the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur.^ Their principal deities are the Sun and Moon, 
both of whom in their language they call Gomaj^ which is 
also the general word for a god. The Koikus claim to be 
descended from the Sun and Moon, and they invoke these 
deities at marriage. The head of each family offers a white 
she-goat and a white fowl to the Sun every third year , and 
when they begin to sow, the Koikus stand with the face to 
the sun ; they also face the east at the performance of other 
rites. However, the Sun and Moon are scarcely expected 
to interest themselves in the common affairs of daily life ; 
these aie regulated rather by the local godlings, to whorh 
accordingly the Korku appeals with more fervour than to 
the great luminaries that are so far away.“ The Nahals, a 
forest tribe of the Cenlial Provinces, seem to be a cross 
between Korkiis and Bhils. They arc divided into a number 
of totemic clans, among which the Surja clan worships 
Surya, the Sun, by offering him a fowl in the month of Pus 
(December-January) ; some members of the clan further 
keep a fast every Sunday. And while the dead of all the 
other clans are buried, the dead of the Sun-clan arc burnt^ 
The Savars, another primitive tribe of the Central Provinces, 
are likewise divided into totemic clans, one of which, Suriya 
Bansia, takes its name from the sun. On the occasion of 
a solar eclipse members of the Sun-clan feed their caste 
fellows and throw away their earthen pots.‘ 

The Bhuiyas are a non- Aryan tribe of Bengal, who have 
partially adopted the Hindoo customs and religion. It is 
thought that they belong rather to the Dravidian than to the 
Munda or Kolarian stock.^ They worship the Sun under 
the titles of Boram or Dharm Deota, and they dedicate 
sacred groves to him, but make no image or other visible 
representation of the deity. As the creator and the first and 
greatest of the gods, Boram is invoked by them at the 
sowing season, when they offer him a white cock.'* The 

I V. Russell, op. at. lii. 550. 4 y, Rus&ell, op. at. iv. 505, 

R, V. Russell, op. at, in, 557, IC. T. Dalton, Desaipth'o hthno-* 

559 J Forsyth, 7 'he Highlands of logy of Haigal 1^. 139. 

Central India (London, 1871), p. 146, « K. T, Dalton, /)escrtptive Ethno- 

K. V. Russell, op. at. iv, 259, logy of Ikngal p. 141. Compare 
260, 261, p. 147. 
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Kisans, another primitive tribe of Bengal, short of stature, 
with broad truncated noses, protruding jaws, and a dusky 
complexion varying from dark brown to black, similarly 
^ adore the Sun and sacrifice white cocks to him.^ The 
Bhumij, a tribe of Bengal who are allied to, if not identical Sim- 
with, the Mundas, revere the Sun, under the names of 
Sing-bonga and Dharm, as the giver of harvests to men Bhunnjanci 
and the cause of all those changes of the seasons which 
affect and control their agricultural fortunes.^ The Juangs 
are an aboriginal tribe of Orissa. They claim to be the 
autochthones of the country, their ancestors having sprung 
from the ground on the banks of the Baitarni river, which 
they maintain to be older than the Ganges. Their stature 
is very short, the males averaging less than five feet in 
height. The forehead is low, the chin receding, the nasal 
bone very depressed, the mouth large, the lips very thick, 
the complexion a reddish brown, the hair coarse and frix.zly. 

By their language they seem to be akin to the Mundas or 
Hos, though they repudiate all connexion with that tribe. 

They practise an extremely rude form of agriculture, and 
down to recent times wore nothing but leaves and beads. 

Colonel Dalton, who had seen many primitive tribes, 
regarded the Juangs as the most primitive he had ever met or 
read of.^ He could find no word for god in their language and 
no idea of a future state in their minds. The even tenour of 
their lives, we are told, is not broken by any obligatory religious 
ceremonies. Yet when they are in distre.ss they offer fowls to 
the Sun, and they sacrifice fowls to the Earth that she may 
yield them her fruits in due season. On these occasions an 
old man officiates as priest ; he bears the title of Nagam.^ 


^ E. T. Dalton, Desiriplwe Eth- 
of p. 132 ^ 

2 (Sir) H. IL Kisley, 7>/M ami 
Caster oj u X24, 

® E. T, Dalton, Deuriptivc Ei/PftO’- 
lop of Bengal, ^ pp. 152 iq., 154, 157 ; 
(Sir) IL H. Kisicy, UYibes ami Ca\tes 
of Bengal, i. 350 jy. 

^ E, T. I>aU<m, Destnptivc Ethno* 
logy of Bengal, p. 157; (Sir) II, H. 
Kibley, Tnlm and Castes of Bengal, 
I 353* inquiiies of the latter 

writer led him to doubt the accuracy 


of (Jolonel I>alton*i» account of Juung 
religion or absence of religion. He 
found that the Juangs of Keunjhar 
woiship a lorefet deity called liaram, 
who stands at the head of their icligious 
system and is regard e<l with gieat 
veneration. Besides him they revere 
othei deities, incltuling Basumali or 
Mother Katth. Saciifices of animals, 
milk, and sugar arc* offered to all these 
deities at sccd-lime and , harvest, and 
the forest gods are carefully propitiated 
when a plot of land is cleared of jungle 
and prepared for the plough. 
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'ihe Closely 1 elated to the Juangs by language arc the 

Kharias, one of the most backward tubes of the Munda or 
Nagpui. Kolariaii stock. Their home is in Chota Nagpur, but a few 
of them are to be found in the Central Provinces. Their 
speech belongs to the Munda family, and they resemble ’ 
the Mundas physically, though their features are somewhat 
coarser and their figures less well pioportioned.^ The legend 
Legend of which they tell of their oiigin lends to show that they are 
theiroiigin branch of the Munda tribe. In this legend there 

occurs an incident like that of the caskets in 77/^ Merchant 
of Venice. They say that in days of old two brothcis came 
to Chota Nagpur, and the younger of the two became king 
of the country. But the elder biother asked for a shaie of 
the inheritance. So the people put two caskets before him, 
and invited him to choose one. Now the one casket con- 
tained silver and the other only some earth. The eldei 
brother chose the casket that contained the earth ; hence he 
was infoimcd that he and his descendants were fated to till 
the soil The Kharias .say that they aic descended from the 
elder brother, while the younger brothei became the ancestor 
of the Nagvansi Rajah.s of Chota Nagpm.“ Some of the 
Kharias aie settled and arc fair cultivatois, but the wild 
Kharia.s, who frequent the ciests of the foiest-clad hills and 
mountains, are acquainted with no mode of agricultiue 
except the barbarous sy.stcm of burning down a patch of 
jungle and sowing the .seed in the ashe.s between the stumps 
of the trees. These wandering .savages aic believed to be 
now rapidly dying out, and few Isuropcans have had an 
opportunity of seeing them in their homes. They have the 
Th(‘ir reputation of being great wizards.'^ Like many other 
sytiem. aboriginal tribes of India, they aie divided into totemic and 
exogamoLis clans, the members of which pay reverence to 
their totems. Thus men who have the toitoisc, the tiger, 
the leopard, the cobra, or the crocodile for their totem 
will not kill thc.se animals; and though men who have lice 

^ E, T, Dalton, Diunptivv Eihno- R. V. Ruj».scll, oj*. iii, 445 

f Rental pp. 158 .v//., i6o ; .v/. 

{.Sir) II. n. Ribloy, T)ihc\ and Castes ^ E. T. Dalton, Dcsiviptive Eihno- 
of i. 466; R, V. Rns.scll, of pp. 158, 160; (Sir) 

Tribes ami Cades of the Cenltal II. H. Ri.sk*y, Tfihes and Cades of 
Provinces of India, Hi. 445, 453. i, 469, 470. 
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or salt foi their totems cannot help eating these articles, they 
compromise by observing certain abstinences Thus men of 
the Rice clan will not eat the scum that gatheis over rice 
when it is boiling in a pot ; and men of the Salt clan will 
not take up salt on one finger, though they are free to use 
two or more fingers for the purpose Members of the Stone 
clan will not make ovens with stones, but only with clods of 
earth. ^ The Kharias worship vanous deities and among sun- 

others the Sun, whom they call Bcro or, according to 
another account, Giiing Dubo. Every head of a family khatias " 
should in his lifetime make not less than five sacrifices to 
the Sun-god, the first of fowls, the second of a pig, the third 
of a white goat, the fourth of a ram, and the fifth of a 
buffalo. They think that this ought to content the deity foi 
that generation, and they deem him ungrateful if, after 
accepting all these sacrifices, he docs not behave handsomely 
to his votary. In praying to the Sun-god they address him 
as Parmeswar, a Hindoo word for deity. The saciificcs are 
always made in front of an ant-hill, which is used as an 
altar. This peculiar mode of sacrificing has fallen into 
desuetude among their kinsfolk the Mundas and I Jos, but 
Colonel Dalton learned fioni some old men of these tribes 
that it was orthodox, though not now generally practised. 

In the woiship of Bero, the Sun-god, it is the head of the 
family who acts as piiest.'^ The Korwas arc a small tribe Sun- 
of the Munda or Kolarian family, who lead a savage and 
almost nomadic life among the highlands of Chota Nagpur. Koiw.is. 

A blanch of them called the Saonts woiship the Sun under 
the name of Bhagawan, and, like the Khaiias, they sacrifice 
to him in an open place with an ant-hill for an altar.^ 

The Birhors are a small and very primitive tribe of'i'he 
nomadic hunters, who roam the highlands and forests of 
Chota Nagpur ; their principal haunts arc the hills and 
jungles which fringe that province on the cast and north- 
cast. The country occupied by the Birhois is a long 
succession of wooded hills, lange beyond lange, separated 

^ R. V. Kiisftvjll, and Cas/n Risley, Trilm and Cmtes of Pen^^ai^ 

of tho Central Promnees of India, iii, i. 468. 

447. ^ ^ ^ 

^ K. T. Dalton, Dcufiptive Ethno- •'* E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, p. 159; (Sii) H, H. logy of Bengal, pp. 22r, 222, 223. 
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by open valleys. These valleys are alone fit for cultivation, 
and are sparsely inhabited by agricultural tribes on a higher 
level of culture than the Birhors. The Birhors generally 
select for their more or less temporary settlements (lamias) 
open glades on the tops or slopes of the wooded hills or 
the edges of the jungle. They wander about or settle down 
for a time in small groups of from three or four to about 
ten families, earning a precarious subsistence by hunting 
deer and other animals, snaring monkeys, which they eat, 
collecting bees’ wax and honey, and gathering creepers, 
which they make into ropes for barter or sale in the neigh- 
bouring villages. But they also rear scanty crops of maize 
or beans by burning a patch of jungle, scratching the soil, 
and sowing seed in the ashes. In peison they are small and 
very black, with sharp attenuated features and long matted 
hair. Their general appearance is veiy squalid. They live 
in little rude hovels made of bamboos and leaves.^ Ethni- 
cally the Birhors belong to the same short, cUiik, long- 
headed, broad-nosed, and wavy-haired race as the Mundas, 
Hos, Santals, and Bhumij, and like these people they speak 
a language which is now classed in the Austro-Asiatic sub- 
family of the Austria speech, which extends throughout 
Indonesia and Melanesia.*'^ They are divided into a scries 
of totemic and exogamous clans with descent in the male 
line. To cat, kill, or destroy a man’s own totemic animal is 
regarded by the Birhors as equivalent to killing a human 
member of the clan ; and were a woman to kill her husband’s 
totemic animal or destroy his totemic plant, she would be 
thought to have killed her husband himself. Men are 
supposed to resemble their totemic animal or plant in 
character or appearance. Thus members of the Vulture 
clan are said, like vultures, to have usually little hair on 
the crown of the head ; members of the Wild Cat clan have 
bald foreheads ; members of the Myiobolan (lupung) clan 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 77/^ Birhms personal observations and impuries 
(Ranchi, 1925), pp. 8-io, 15 .ty., 24- oUendinf^ over many ycuis. Kor some 
26, 36, 39-41, 43-46. This valuable pievious notices of the Ru'hor.s, sec 
monograph embodies and superscde.s K, T. Dalton, Dt\uriliive Jii/tnoh^ 
the former very imperfect accounts of qf pp, 158, 218-221. 

this mtciesting and hitherto little bnown ^ Surat Chandia K(»y, The Bhhon^ 
tribe. It is based on the writer’s p. 59. 
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are generally short and plump like the fruit of that plant, 
and so on.^ 

The Birhors, like their kinsfolk the Mundas, believe in a Sing-ijoni>n, 
_ Supreme God whom they call Sing-bonga and identify with 
the Sun. In their language the word for sun is siiigi. The pautUwn, 
Hindoo name Bhagawan is also applied to him. He 
believed to stand at the head of the pantheon but to take S"”- 
for the most part no active interest in human affairs, which 
are supposed to be controlled by the lesser .spiritual beings 
or impersonal forces with which the fancy of the Birhor 
peoples the universe Yet though Sing-bonga docs not 
ordinarily cause harm to men, he may occasionally protect 
them from evil. To avert particular dangers the head of 
a family, with his face to the east, sacrifices to Sing-bonga 
a white goat or a white fowl, for the white colour symbolizes White 
the white rays of the sun. Again, at the annual ceremony 
for the protection of the settlement {tmtdet) from harm, the to Smg- 
headman offers Sing-bonga a white fowl. The Birhors also 
appeal to Sing-bonga for help on various other occasions. 

Thus when a man goes out to hunt or collect honey, he will 
sometimes invoke the aid of Sing-bonga in hi.s .search for 
game or honey On the day after a baby has been bom, 
the father takes a jug of water in his hand.s, and, standing 
with his face to the east, slowly pours out the water, saying, 

“ O Sing-bonga, I am making this libation of water to thee. 

May milk flow from the mother’s breast like this water. I vow 
to offer thee ‘ milk flower ’ * when my desire is fulfilled.” ^ 

Again, in order to ensure a good crop of maize or rice, Sacrifices 
the head of a Birhor family vows to sacrifice a white fowl to 
Sing-bonga at threshing, if the harvest should turn out well. <’i>Mire 
In making this vow he sits with his face to the east before 
a low stool on which the seed is placed in a wooden vessel. 

The votive fowl is beside him, and he prays, saying, “ I make 
this vow to thee, O Sing-bonga. May grains grow in abun- 
dance, and I shall sacrifice this white fowl to thee at the 
time of the threshing” Meantime he relea.scs the white 
fowl and sacrifices a black one in the name of all the 

1 Sarat Chamlra Koy, The Rifhoi's, * This is an euphemism for “ cow’s 
pp. 89 ryy., 97 sj., 99-101. milk”. 

® S.imt Cliandia Koy, The Birhors, * .Sarat Chamira Roy, The Bbhors, 
pp. 288, 297 sq., 333, SS3 sq. pp. 22S sq. 
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neighbouring villages, so that the evil eye of any dweller in 
these villages may not fall on the crops. Then he sprinkles 
a few drops of blood of the sacrificed fowl on the seed, which 
is thereupon carried to the field and sown. This ceremony 
is observed at full moon in the month of Baisakh (Apnl- 
May). A curious feature of the litual is that on the eve of 
the ceremony a small fish is caught in a neighbouring sti cam 
or pool, taken home and kept in a jug of water until next 
day, when, after the seed has been sown, the fish is cairicd 
back to the stream or pool. It is believed that as the little 
fish grows in the water, so will the maize or rice grow in the 
field.^ -Again, after harvest, at the ceremony of eating the 
new rice, the owner of the fields drops milk from a jug 
on the new licc, and as he drops it he prays, saying, ‘‘ I'hou 
Sing-bonga in heaven, to-day I am giving thee milk. Diink 
it. From to-day may theic be no sickness in stomach 
or head.*' A little of the new rice is then offcicd to the 
ancestral spirits, and aftci wards all the family cat the new 
rice and drink rice beer,^ Jt is a lulc with the Hiihois that 
women should not comb their hair at sunset. I'lic rca.son is 
that Sing-bonga takes his supper at that hour after his day's 
work is over, and if women were so thoughtlcs.s as to comb 
their tresses at that time, .some of the loo.se hair might fall 
into the god's rice, which he would naturally resent.*^ 

Birhoi The Birhors have discovered a cause of solar and lunar 

theory of eclipscs which has escaped the notice of ICuropean astro- 

4i X X 

nomers. The truth is, according to them, that these luminai ic.s 
have generously stood security for the debts of poor men, 
and when the creditors arc tired of waiting for the repay- 
ment of their dues they send in bailiffs to take the Sun and 
Moon into custody. In the discharge of their painful duly 
the bailiffs meet with rc.sistancc ; a struggle cn.sucs, which 
the ignorant call an cclip.se ; finally the bailiffs arc forcibly 
ejected, and the Sun and Moon go on their way rejoicing 
until the next occasion when they arc brought into personal 
conflict with the minions of the law. During a lunar eclipse 
the Birhors clash iron implements together, seemingly in 

^ Saral Chancha Roy, The Birhon^ j)p, 356 .w/. 
pp. 373-375. Sarut Chandra Roy, 7 'heBiihors^ 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, The JUrhon, p. 376. 
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order to assist the Moon in the tussle by scaring the bailiffs 
away.^ 

The Birhors look upon Sing-bonga as the creator and Bnhoi 
,tell a story of the creation of the earth which closely I'e- 
sembles the one told by their kinsfolk the Mundas*^ They tin- eat th 
say that in the beginning all was water, but a lotus plant 
lifted its head above the surface of the flood. Sing-bonga 
was at first in the nether regions, but he came up through 
the hollow stem of the lotus and seated himself on the flower 
of the plant. There he commanded first the tortoise and 
afterwards the crab to bring up some clay from under the 
water. The two creatures dived, one after the other, into 
the depths, but failed to biing the clay to the surface. Then 
Sing-bonga summoned the leech, who dived to the bottom, 
swallowed the clay, and emerging fioni the water disgorged 
it into the hand of Sing-bonga. The deity moulded the 
clay into the earth as we see it, flattening some paits of it 
with an iion leveller and scattering .seeds of all sorts, which 
sprang up and became ticcs.^ After that Sing-bonga created 
first a winged horse and next mankind. lie made a 
clay figure of a man by day and left it to diy. But at 
night the hot sc came and trampled the clay figure and 
spoiled it, for he feared that, were man created, he would 
subjugate the lior.se and ride on his back. So next 
morning Sing-bonga found his clay man damaged. lie 
then made a frc.sh man of clay and a dog also of clay, 
and laid them both out to dry. By evening the clay dog 
had dried up, and the wind blew into it.s nostrils, and it 
became a living clog. So Sing-bonga set the dog to guard 
the clay man, who was still damp. At night the hor.se came 
back and would have again attacked the clay man and 
trampled him into dust, but the clog barked and kept him 
off. And when the clay man dried up, Sing-bonga endowed 
him with life. Such is the origin of the human species.'* 

^ Sarat CJhandia Koy, I'he Birhon^ Muiidas, but in tlieir verMon a spider 
P* 495 » IS .substituted foi a dug. See Saiat 

See above, p. 6x5. ("hnii<lia Koy, “ 'I'be Divine Myths of 

Saiat (/handia Koy, Pht* the Muiuias’S Joitimf oj the Hihar 

pp. 39S-400. a/tl Ornsa Resfeiwh Sonet ii, {Banki- 

Sarat Obaniha Roy, Vhe Btr/iorf, pore, 1916) pp. 201 sv/. For other 
pp. 400 *102. A similar sloiy of the Indian voi.sions of the same stoiy, see 
cieatum of mankind is told by the Folk-hre in the Old TntamentPiAT’ii^, 
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The Birhors say that at first men employed only sticks 
and stones as their tools and weapons, and that the Asiirs 
were the first to smelt iron on this earth. But the thick 
smoke which issued from their furnaces began to incommode 
Sing-bonga up above. He sent messenger after messenger 
to dissuade the Asurs from smelting iron, but the Asurs 
refused to desist from their favouiite occupation ; and more 
than that they mutilated and drove away Sing-bonga^s 
bird-messengers. So the messengers returned to Sing-bonga 
and reported to him what they had suffered at the hands of 
the Asurs. Then Sing-bonga himself in his wrath came 
down to earth, and in the shape of a boy afflicted with sores 
contrived to lure the male Asurs into a furnace and burn 
them alive. Finally, he hurled the female Asurs in different 
directions ; and their spirits still haunt the rocks and woods, 
the pools and streams and springs on which they fell. Such 
was the origin of some of the elemental spirit?.^ 

A similar story is told by the Mundas, the kinsfolk of 
the Birhors. They say that foimcrly there were people 
who served Sing-bonga in heaven. But seeing their faces 
reflected in a mirror they found that they were in the image 
of God and were therefore his equals. So they worked no 
more for God, and in hi.s wrath the deity kicked them out 
of heaven. They fell on a place where iron-ore existed in 
abundance, and they immediately made seven furnaces and 
began to smelt the iron in them. But the fire of the 
furnaces burned the trees and the grass, and the smoke and 
the sparks ascended to heaven. This disturbed wSing-bonga 
up aloft, and he sent them word that they must work cither 
by day or by night, but not both day and night However, 
they would not obey him. Then Sing-bonga sent two king 
crows and an owl to warn them ; but, far frr)m paying heed 
to the warning, the smelters tried to catch the birds with 
their fire-tongs and spoil their long tails. Next Sing-bonga 
sent a crow and a lark on the same errand, but with no 
better result For whereas crows had formerly been white, 
the smelters caught the messenger crow and smoked it 
black, which has been the colour of crows ever since ; and 
they caught the lark and reddened it and flattened its head ; 

Samt Chandra Roy, 7 Vifi Ru/wrSf pp. 402 .w/. 
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but the orders of the deity were not executed. After that 
Sing-bonga sent other messengers, but all in vain. At last 
he resolved to go himself. So down to earth he came and 
stopped at the house of an old couple of charcoal-burners, 
named Lutkum Haiam and Lutkum Buri. For a time he 
served them incognito and amused himself by playing with 
the children of the smelteis. The children played with 
balls of iron and he with eggs, but his eggs smashed then- 
iron balls. When the old man and his wife went to the 
woods to make charcoal, they left Sing-bonga in charge of 
the hut and told him to watch the rice that was laid out to 
dry. But he played all the time, and the fowls ate up the 
rice, all but a few grains. When the old couple rctuincd 
they mourned for the loss of their dinner ; but Sing-bonga 
consoled them, and taking the few grains that were left he 
filled all the pots with them. 

By this time the furnaces of the smelters were all falling rim 
in, and the .smelters sought a diviner to a.sccrtain the cause. 

11. . - , . . , , •iinelK'd m 

They placed rice on a winnowing-fan, and it led them to then own 
Sing-bonga, and they a.skcd him what they should do. furnam 
answered, “ You must offer a human saciificc’'. But they 
could not find a man to sacrifice and .so returned to Sing- 
bonga. On that the god said that he himself would be the 
.sacrifice. Under hi.s direction the smcltcr.s made a new 
furnace, and instead of iron-ore they put Sing-bonga himself 
into it and blew the bellows, and when the furnace was very 
hot they sprinkled water on the fire, a.s they had been 
directed, and lo! Sing-bonga came forth from the fire 
unhurt, and from the furnace flowed .streams of gold and 
silver and precious .stones, .shining like the sun. Then .said 
Sing-bonga, “ Sec what one person has done ; if you all 
pass through the furnace, what a heap of wealth you will 
have I ” They agreed to be .smelted ; so they entered the 
fiery furnace, and the door was .shut on them, and Sing- 
bonga ordered their wives to blow the bellow.s. In the 
furnace the smelters shrieked and yelled, which frightened 
their wives, who would have stopped plying the bellow.s ; 
but Sing-bonga reassured them, saying, Blow away ! They 
are only quarrelling over the division of the spoil Thu.s 
these wicked beings were all destroyed, because they had 
VOL. I 2 S 
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not obeyed the word of Sing-bonga Then the women 
said, “You have killed our husbands, what are we to do?*' 
So Sing-bonga had compassion on them and assigned to 
each of them her abode ; and they became the spiiits 
{hhnts\ both male and female, of the hills and locks and 
groves, of the pools and rivers.^ 

The same story is told at full length, with minor 
variations of detail, by the Oraons to account for the origin 
of the evil spiiits (bhuts) which play a large part in the 
mythology and religion of these people. In the Oraon 
version of the legend the deity is named not Sing-bonga 
but Bhagwan. The beings who persisted in smelting iron 
and kept their furnaces ablaze day and night are called the 
twelve brothers Asurs and the thirteen brothers Lodhas. 
The smoke of the furnaces was so thick and suffocating 
that God’s horse fell sick and could not cat his corn. So, 
by the mouth of his messengers, the king crow and another 
bird resembling a hedge sparrow, God commanded the 
brothers to stop the nuisance. But the brothers paid no 
heed to his commands and even mauled and di.sfigured one 
of his messengers, the birds. So God himself descended 
to earth, and, taking the likeness of a man covered with 
purulent sores, he lodged with a kind old widow, who 
washed his sores and anointed him with oil. In return for 
her hospitality the deity miraculously increased her store of 
rice, to the astonishment of the widow. Being consulted by 
the iron-smelters as to the best mode of repairing their 
furnaces, which were falling into ruins, the disguised deity 
contrived, by the same trick as in the Munda version of the 
story, to decoy them into a furnace and shut them in, so 
that, when the furnace was opened again, nothing but 
charred bones was found in it At that moment the deity 
jumped on his horse and was preparing to make a bolt for 
it, when the Asur widows came up, caught the steed by the 
bridle, and shouted, “ Wc won’t let you go. Now that our 
husbands arc all dead, who is going to feed us?” In reply 
God pleaded the disobedience of their deceased husbands as 
a justification of the punishment he had inflicted upon them ; 
but he wound up his admonition by .saying, “ Now I will 

* E. T. Dalton, Ihsmptim Kthfiology a f pp. iB6 iy* 
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give you the means to live Become evil spirits {bhuts), 
and your name will be Dehdebi and Dahadebi ; go and live 
among the Oraons, who will offer sacrifices to you.” ^ Such 
was the origin of the evil spirits. 

. In these stories we seem to detect a dim reminiscence Tradition 
of the time when men discovered the art of .smelting iron 
and began to substitute iron implements for the ancient 
tools of stone and wood. The wiath of the deity at the dis- 
coverers perhaps reflects the resentment felt by conserva- 
tive members of the primitive community at the momentous 
innovation. 

The Birhors tell a story to explain why the sky is now iinhoi 
so veiy far away. They .say that in ancient times the .sky 
was so low as almost to touch men’s heads. Once, while sJpiuatKm 
an old woman was husking rice with a pestle and mortar, 
her pestle knocked against the sky with such force that the""" 
sky was pushed up and has remained ever since hung high 
aloft.'-* ** The Gonds give a like explanation of the separation 
of heaven and earth According to them, the sky of old 
lay clo.sc down on the earth. One day an old woman was 
weeping, and when she .stood ui) she knocked her head 
against the sky. In a rage she put up her bioom and shoved 
the sky away ; so it lOse up above the earth and ha.s stayed 
there ever since.® Similar myths of the .severance of .sky 
and earth have met us in West Africa.'* 

The Maids are a Dravidian tribe of the Rajmahal hills. Sun-wor- 
They are closely akin to the Oraon.s and physically represent 
the extreme Dravidian type as it is found in Bengal. Their 
stature is low, their complexion swarthy, and their figure 
sturdy. Their country is rocky and wooded, and by its help 
they were able to maintain a virtual independence during 
the period of Mu.ssulman ascendancy in Bengal.® At the 
head of their religious .system stands the .Sun, whom they 
call Dharmer Gosain. He is represented by a roughly hewn 
post .set up in front of each hou.se. The Maids worship him 


* Rtiv. I>. Ilehon, .S.J., “ Keligum 
and Customs of the Unions ”, Memotrs 
0/ tke Asiuiit Svitcty of vol, i. 

No. 9 (CJalcutta, 19QO*), pp. 128-131. 

** Sarat Chandia Rtiy, 

l>* 436. 


^ Vensm of India, voL xin. 

Cmtral Prmdmcs, Part I, A'e/ori, by 
k, V. Kussell (Nagpur, 1902), p. 94. 

* See above, pp. 96, 109. 

® (Sir) H. n. Ribley, and 

Casies if Henpti, ii. 51. 
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with offerings of fowls, goats, and oil at the beginning of 
each harvest and at other times when any misfortune befalls 
the family. When people are gathered together for this 
purpose, the village headman, who acts as priest, goes round 
the congregation with an egg in his hand, and recites- the 
names of certain spiiits. Then he throws the egg away, 
apparently as a propitiatoiy offciing, and enjoins the spirits 
to hold aloof and abstain from troubling the saciifice^ 

The Mai Paharias are a Dravidian tribe who inhabit the 
Ramgaih hills in the Santal Paiganas Their tribal affinities 
aie obscure. Down to recent times they lived by hunting 
and by the rude method of cultivation known as jhum, which 
consists in burning patches of the jungle and sowing seed 
in the clearings.- Their chief divinity is the Sun, to whom 
they pay reverential obeisance both morning and evening. 
Occasionally on Sundays the head of a family testifies his 
respect for the Sun by a special service. P'or this sacred 
duty he must prepare himself by eating no salt on the 
previous P'riday and fasting all Saturday, except for a light 
meal of molasses and milk at sunset. Before sunrise on 
Sunday morning a new earthen vessel, a new basket, some 
rice, oil, areca nuts, and vermilion aie laid out on a clean 
space of ground in front of the house. The worshipper .shows 
these offerings to the rising sun, and, addressing the luminary 
as Go.sain, prays that he and his family may be guarded from 
any peril or trouble that might threaten them. The rice i.s 
then given to a goat, and while the animal is eating it, its 
head is cut off by a .single blow from behind. The body 
of the goat is thereupon cooked and served up to the 
neighbours at a feast; the head alone, which is deemed 
sacred, is carefully reserved for the members of the family. 
Next in honour to the Sun is Dharti Mai, that is, Mother 
Earth.*^ 

The Oraons are an important Dravidian tribe of the 
Chota Nagpur tableland. They number altogether about 


1 (Sir) n. H. Risley, Tiiha and 

Castes af ji, 57. 

2 (Sii) n. II Risley, 7 h 7 ^es and 
Caste? of ReM,iia/t ii. 66. 

3 (Su) n. H. Rislcy, Di/fe? and 


Castes oj it. 70. C'amparc 

K. T. Dalton, Ih'urtptive lithnolo^s^ 
of lUn^iiai, p. 275, 1 have no in- 

formation teganling the religion of this 
tribe, except that they worsliip the 
emth aiKl sua ”, 
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750,000 persons, of whom 85,000 now belong to the Central 
Provinces, where they are commonly known as Dhangars, which 
means farm-servants. The name Oraon has been applied to 
them by other people ; their own name for themselves is 
Kurukh or Kurunkh. The meaning of both names is obscure.^ 
Physically the people are small but well - proportioned ; 
their complexion is of the darkest brown, approaching to 
black ; their hair is jet black, coarse, and inclined to be frizzy. 
Protruding jaws and teeth, thick lips, low nairow foichcads, 
and broad flat noses chaiacterize their faces ; their eyes arc 
often blight and full ; no obliquity is observable in the 
opening of the eyelids. The countenances of the Oraon 
youths beam with animation and good - humour. Their 
supple, lithe figures arc often models of symmetry ; they 
have not the squat appearance or muscular development of 
the dumpy Himalayan tribes. Thcie are about the young 
Oraon a jaunty air and a mirthful expression that distinguish 
him fiom the Munda or ilo, who has more of the dignified 
gravity that is said to characterize the North American 
Indian. lie is a dandy, but only so long as he remains 
unmarried. In his roll of hair gleams a small mirror set in 
brass ; from his cars dangle bright brass chains with spiky 
pendants, and as he tiips along with the springy clastic step 
of youth and to.sscs his head like a high-mettled steed in 
the buoyancy of his animal spirits, he sets all his glittering 
ornaments dancing and jingling, and his laughing mouth 
displays a row of ivory teeth, .sound, white, and regular, that 
give light and animation to his dusky features. In point of 
character and temperament the Oraons arc said to be, if not 
the most virtuous, perhaps the most cheerful of the human 
race." 

Essentially an agricultural people, they would seem to The 
have chosen their present home on account of its adaptation to 

j1*/" 9 1 * m 4 ri tile Ol tlOllft# 

thcir favourite pursuits/ Iheir country is the most gently 

* R. V, Kusstfll, Pn/jef ami Varies Casies a/ li. 139 ; Sarat 

of the Central Pnwimn oj /ndta^ iv. ('luuulra Roy, 'Phe Oraon of Chota 
299 K. 1'. Dalton, Deuriptwe (Ranchi, 1915), pp.’So ; 

Et/inoio^y of Bengal p. 245, K. V. Rut»sdl, Tiihes and Caste 9 oj the 

^ R. T* Dalton, Desiripiive Kthno* Central Prtmimes of fndia^ iv. 315 

Rf Bengal j pp. 249, 2«;o 3 Saral CUwinclm Roy, The Ontons 

262; (Sir) li. H. Rislcy, Tribes and of Chota Nagpur^ p. 105. 
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undulating portion of the Chota Nagpui tableland. At the 
present day it presents to view vast areas of terraced rice- 
fields, divided by swelling uplands, some of them well-wooded 
with groves of mango, tamarind, and other useful and 
ornamental trees, others bearing stately lemnants of "the 
ancient forests, which still linger on these heights, the haunts 
of sylvan sprites who took refuge there in days long ago when 
the woodman’s axe was first heard in the verduious solitudes 
of the valleys. The landscape is diversified by deep ravines, 
sounding cataracts, and masses of rocks piled fantastically 
upon each other or soaring in pinnacles hundreds of feet 
high, like the domes of sunken temples in some ruined and 
buried city. In many places the rock shows for acres 
together just flush with the surface of the ground, as if the 
crust of the earth had there been stripped bare. Such spots 
the Oraons choose above all others as sites for their villages. 
The flat or gently undulating rock affords them threshing 
floors, hard surfaces on which to spread out their grain to 
dry, holes which they can use as mortars for pounding 
their rice, and open spaces where they can trip it in the 
dances that they love. In the distance this Indian Arcadia 
is generally bounded on one or more .sides by ranges of low 
hills.^ 

The Oraons acknowledge a Supreme God, whom they 
call Dharmesh or Dharmes, the Holy One, who i.s manifest 
in the sun. They regard him as a perfectly pure and 
beneficent being, who created us and would in his mercy 
preserve us, were it not that his benevolent designs are 
thwarted by malignant spirits or minor deities, to whom 
Dharmesh has left the management of the world. These 
evil spirits men arc obliged to proi)itiatc, since 

Dharmesh in general cannot or will not interfere, when once 
the fiends have fastened upon us. It is therefore of little or 
no use to pray or sacrifice to him ; hence, though he is 
acknowledged and reverenced, he is nevertheless neglected, 
while the evil spirits are adored,^ Yet we arc told that in 

1 E. T. Dalton, Desmpftve Ethno- 0/ Bengal, p. 2 S(> J Rev. I*. Dehon, 

logyofBmgal, p.246; Sarat Chandra S.J., Rcli^jion and CuHtoms of the 
Roy, Th^ Oraons oj Chota Nagpur, A/moirs 0/ the Asiatic Son$ty 

PP* 52 sg, c/ Bengal, vol. i. No. 9 (Calcutta, 

2 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 1906), p. 125. 
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their greatest difficulties, when neither the village priest nor 
the magician has availed to help them, the Oraons will tuin 
to Dharmesh as a last resource and say, “ Now we have tiied 
everything, but we have still you to help us Then they 
sacrifice a white cock to him. They wash the feet of 
the bird, and cut its thioat with a knife, and pray, saying, 

“ God, thou art our creator, have mercy on us This 
sacrifice of a white cock is ofTered to Dharmesh at all the 
feasts, and also when the magician diives away the evil 
spirits.^ 

We have seen that the Oraons celebrate the marriage ofM.unngv 
the Sun-god with Mother Itarth at a festival in spring, when 
the parts of the two deities are played by the village priest among the 
and his wife, and that until the mystic union of the god and 
goddess has been thus consummated, the Oraons may not 
use nor even gather the new roots, fruits, and flowers of the 
season.* 

The .Santals are a largo Dravidian tribe of Bengal, who 
on the ground of their language are classed with the Kols 
or Mundas. They occuiiy a .stxip of country some fouri">'“"f 
hundred miles long by a hundred miles broad, which 
stretches along the whole western frontier of Lower Bengal 
from within a few mile.s of the sea to the hills of 
Bhagulpore. The nucleu.s of the tribe is to be found in 
the .Santal Parganas or Santalia, which in the second half 
of the nineteenth century was said to contain upwards of 
two hundred thousand of them. At the same time their 
total numbers were estimated at nearly two millions. 

In appearance the Santals may be regarded as typical 
examples of the pure Dravidian stock. 'Pheir complexion 
varies from a very dark brown It) almost charcoal black; 
the biidge of the nose is dcprc.ssed : the mouth is laigc, the 
lips thick and protruding: the hair is coarse, black, and 
occasionally curly. The proportions of the skull, which 
approach the long-headed type, refute the hypothesis of 
their Mongolian descent. Their faces are round and 
blubbory; by .some ob.servcrs the cast of countenance is 

• Rev. Dclton, S.J., ‘'Religion Russell, Castes of the 

and C'ustomi* of the Urtiohh,” iVemoirs Cvnital Pnwintes 0/ India, iv. 310* 
of the Asiatic Satiety of vol. i. 

No, 9 ((’ulcutta, 1906), p, 125 ; R. V. Sec above, pp. 380 
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thought to approach the negro type. Their stature is 
about that of the ordinary Hindoo or a little less.^ They 
delight in hunting and are very expert with bows and 
arrows, their constant weapons in the chase. Every year, in 
the hot season, when the game can least find cover, they 
have a great hunting expedition in which thousands take 
part. But the Santal also practises a form of husbandry 
for which he is in no way indebted to the superior races 
who have ousted him from the valleys, and before whom he 
retreats into the depths of the forest, where he feels most at 
home. There he clears patches of the jungle for cultivation; 
there his harmonious flutes sound sweeter, his drums find ' 
deeper echoes, and his bows and arrows freer exercise. For 
him a country denuded of the primeval forest has no 
attractions. The jungle is his unfailing friend. It supplies 
all his simple wants, yielding him everything that the 
lowlandcr lacks — noble timber, brilliant dyes, gum.s, becs^ 
wax, vegetable drugs, charms, charcoal, and the skins of 
wild beasts — a little world of bai baric wealth to be had for 
the taking. There, in some sequestered sjiot among the 
woods and hills, he makes hi.s home ; and there now and 
then a wandering sportsman is surprised to stumble on a 
Santal village There the Santal dwells secluded from the 
Hindoos, from whose contact he shrinks. The only Hindoo 
whom the sylvan folk tolerate is the blacksmith, who is 
attached to the village and does all the working in iron for 
the hamlet, fashioning among other things the armlets and 
rude jewellery in which the Santal matron delights." 

Like many other Dravidian tribes of India, the Santals 
worship the Sun, but as to the exact place which he holds 
in their pantheon the accounts of our authorities are some- 
what conflicting. According to C-oloncl Dalton, who has 
given us a valuable account of the people, among the Santals 
of Chota Nagpur the Sun is the supreme god ; they call 
him Sing-bonga, and look upon him as their creator and 
preserver. Eveiy third year in most houses, but in some 

^ (Su) W. W. Iluntci, Anmh 0/ of ii. 224 ivy. 

Rural (London, 1872), pp. ^ (c'jy) 'W, W. Hunter, Anmh of 

145 E. T. Dalton, JHsaipHvo Rural pp. 210*2 15, 21 8 j 

Ethnolo^i!^ of Bengal ^ pp. 207, 212 j K, T. Halloa, Druriplwe lUhnolo^ 
(Sir) H. U. Risley, Tribes ami Castei, of Bengal^ pp. 208 fy., 216. 
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every fourth or fifth year, the head of the family offeis a 
goat to the Sun-god, Sing-bonga, for the prosperity of the 
family, especially of the children, “ that they may not be cut 
off by disease, or fall into sin ” The sacrifice is offered at 
sunrise on any open space cleaned and purified for the 
occasion. “ A very important distinction is observed by all 
the Kolarians in the motive of the sacrifices to the supreme 
deity and those by which the minor gods are piopitiated. To 
Sing Bonga the sacrifice is to secure a continuance of his 
mercies and for preservation. The other deities are rcsoited 
to when disease or misfortune visits the family, the sacrifice 
being to piopitiate the spirit who is supposed to be afflicting 
or punishing them.’’^ But according to Sir William Hunter 
and Sii Hcibeit Kisley, the national god of the SantaLs and s,inta] 
the head of their pantheon is not the Sun-god Sing-bonga 
but ** Marang Bum, the Great Mountain, who appears in 
their legends as the guardian and sponsor of their race ; the Mounum 
divinity who watched over their birth, provided for their 
earliest wants, and brought their first parents together in 
marriage. In private and in public, in time of tribulation 
and in time of wealth, in health and in sickness, on the 
natal bed and by the death-bed, the Great Mountain is 
invoked with bloody offerings.’* “ However, Sir William 
Hunter so far agrees witli Colonel Dalton as to admit 
that the Sun-god, whom he calls Chando, is theoretically 
acknowledged as supreme in the leligious system of the 
Santals, although he seldom receives sacrifice. Sometimes 
they adore him as the Sim-bonga, the g<id who cats chickens, 
and once in four or five years a feast in his honour is held. 

The Santal religion, in fact, seems to consist of a mythology 
constructed upon the family basis, but looted in a still more 
jirimitive system of nature-worship.”** According to Sir 
Herbert Rislcy, every Santal ought to .sacrifice two goat.s, or 
a goat and a sheep, to the Sun at least once in his life;^ 

^ IC. T. Mmi Ethm- Rimii p. 184. Accoitling 

kKV i^f 213, 214. t(» tin* Siintals worship (^liando 

(Sir) W» W. IlimtiT, AnhuN its the Moon-i^od, not the Sun- 

Piirul p. 186. ('oinpurt* of 

(Sir) n, 11 . Risliy, 7 rik\ md CVvA'a* p. 214). 

0/ ii. 232. * (Sir) H, II. Rislcy, Trlbn' and 

^ (Sii) W. W. Ilunt<*r, Jftnaix &f ii. 234. 
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Traces of a and hc tells US that “according to Mr. Skrefsrud traces may 
Bemg"'^ be discerned in the background of the Santal religion of a 
called fameant Supreme Being called Thakur, whom the Santals 
Identified have long ceased to worship for the sufficient reason that he 
is too good to trouble himself about anybody and does 
among the neither good nor ill to mankind. Some identify him with 
Santals. whom the Santals regard as a good god and worship 

every fifth or tenth year with sacrifices of slain goats. But this 
point is uncertain, and I am myself inclined to doubt whether 
a god bearing the Hindu name Thakur, and exercising 
supreme powers which mark a comparatively late stage of 
theological development, can really have formed part of the 
original system of the Santals ^ 

Worship Among the Mongoloid hill-tribes of Assam, who differ 

and thc^^ radically both in race and language from the Dravidians of 

heavenly India, the worship of the heavenly bodies, including the 
bodies not , ^ ^ i. , 

developed sun and moon, appears to be cither absent or veiy little 

hnu*ifber Thus of the Lushais we arc told that they " do 

of Assam, not worship the sun or moon or any of the forces of nature, 

though when wishing to emphasize a .statement they 

frequently say, ‘ If what I say is not true, may the sun and 

moon desert me'. But they believe the hills, streams, and 

trees are inhabited by various demons.’' ^ Similarly of the 

Sema Nagas we read that “the forces and phenomena of 

nature, though not definitely deified by the Sernas, are often 

regarded as the manife.stations or abodes of spirits. In the 

case of the sun and moon they arc not worshipped or deified, 

and no clear conception at all is entertained of their nature. 

They arc regarded as phenomena, and their existence is 

taken as a matter of course, but they are called upon to 

witness oaths and asseveration.s, and cannot be falsely 

invoked with impunity.” “ In all oaths it is deemed 

essential by the Sernas that the swearing should take place 

between sunri.se and sun.sct, “that the sun may see the 


^ (Sir) H. If, Risley, Tribes and 
Cmtes of Bengal^ li 232. 

2 J, Shakespear, 'The Lusher Kuki 
Clans (London, 1912), p. 65. 

^ J. H, Hutton, The Sema Na^m 
(London, 1921), pp. 249 KLe- 
where, speaking of the hill tribes of 


Assam, Mr. Hutton observess that 
** there seems to be no worsliip of 
the sun or moon at all, though they 
are canc<l on to witness oaths, < since 
they see all that takes place’, as a 
Naga put it to me”. See J* H. Hutton, 
** Some Astronomical Beliefs in Assam,” 
Feikdore^ xxxvi. (1925) p, 116. 
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oath”.^ The implication seems to be that the sun is a 
conscious and powerful being who can punish perjury A 
being so conceived is on the highroad to divinity. The 
Angami Nagas so far peisonify the Sun that they regard him 
as female, the wife of the Moon, whom they look on as a 
male. Being a woman, she is afraid to go about in the dark 
and only shows herself by day; whereas her husband the 
Moon, being a man, moves fearlessly about in the gloom of 
night.® The Lhota Nagas think that the sun is a flaming 
plate of hard metal, as big as a piece of ground on which 
one basket of seed rice is sown ; by day it travels along 
its path in the sky, and at night it returns back under the 
earth and lights up the I.and of the Dead ; and the moon is 
j'ust such another plate of flaming metal.® Conceived in 
this materialistic way, the luminaries are far indeed fiom 
being deified. The Mikins, one of the mo.st numerous and 
homogeneous of the many Tibelo-Burman tribes inhabiting 
Assam, regard the sun and moon as divine, but do not 
specially propitiate them.'’ However, among the hill-tribes Appimeh 
of Assam the one which .seems to have api)roached mo.st 
nearly to a woiship of the Sun is the Ao. Of thi.s tribe we fu'nonK’thc 
are told that “among the Aos, although there is 
distinctive nature worship, there is .something which closely 
approaches it. In a way there is a sun worship, but it would 
be more accurate to say tliat they worshipped the deity who 
controls it and its beneficent rays. When the weather is 
inclement for several days, the priests collect a number of 
eggs, and, going to a particular .spot, break them and cat 
them raw, hanging up the shells for the deity. Then they 
implore the sun deity to grant favourable weather ; other- 
wise the villagers must suffer from lack of food. This is 
followed by a rest day, when the priests go from house to 
house, drinking rice beer and singing praisc.s to the .sun. 

At times they sacrifice cows and pigs to the ruling spirits of 

* J. !I. Hnilmi, 'I'hr Smiit Mi/iin, alsii rqavsfnt the snn .is fcmiilt* ami 
1>. ihf moon tu, male. Hee I’. K. T. 

“ J. II. Ilullon, 7 '/ii‘ .t/ijjiimi (iimloit, 7'/«' “ (London, 1914), 

(London, Kjai), pp, 410 '</. Oni* of pp. 17a 

Mr. Hulioii'n inloriiiiuith teverwd llic J, I’, Mills, The Lhota Na^as 

(.exes of ihc luminaries, but in doinjj (Umdon, *928), p. 172. 

so liB coiitriidirted th« normal Angami ♦ K. Slack, ITit Afikirs (Ixindon, 

TOisi<m ((!/. n't, p. 25(j). The Kliasih 1908), pp. x, 33. 
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the sun and moon. According to the Aos this has been a 
customary practice from the beginning of time, and sliould 
it not be kept up, the pigs and cattle would die and the 
crops fail. At some of the other festivals they appeal to the . 
deities of heaven and earth, of the sun and of the moon, to 
be favourable unto them.” ^ 

Tiaces Among the Mongoloid tribes of Biuma, immediately to 

\\orsilJp Assam, a few traces of Sun-worship have been 

among the recorded. Thus among the Kachins or Singphos (Ching- 
paws), a large tribe of Upper l^urma, the spirits {nais) of the 
Bill nia. the Sun and Moon are worshipped once each year, but only by 
Singphos^* chief, who jealously guards the privilege. The ceicmony 
IM im» takes place in the cold season. No living thing is saciificcd, 
a. mugs, drink arc offered, and the chief begs the spirits 

of the two great luminaries to protect the whole village.*"^ 
The Palaungs, a tribe inhabiting some of the hills in the 
Shan States of Burma, profess Buddhism, but like many 
Buddhists they retain numerous beliefs and practices which 
have survived from an older worship of nature." Thu.s, they 
regard the Sun and Moon as brother .spirits so powerful that 
they are almost ranked as gods. It is believed that if the.se 
mighty beings arc offended, they can send sickness, sunstroke, 
violent headaches, or fever as a punishment. If a wise man, 
on being consulted, decides that sicknc.ss is caused by one of 
these great lights, he advises the patient to take a freshly 
cut bamboo, split one end of it, and insert two .streamers in 
the split, one red to represent the Sun, and one white to 
represent the Moon. Further, to the top of the bamboo 
pole he must fasten two pieces of paper, one of them round 
or white, with a peacock drawn on it, the other cre.sccnt- 
shaped, with a hare diawn on it ; the round white paper 
stands for the Sun, and the cresccnt“.shapcd paper stands for 
the Moon ; and the drawings arc obviously appiopriatc to 
the luminaries which they reprc.sent, because, as everybody 
knows, a peacock lives in the Sun and a hare fcside.s in the 
Moon. Having decorated the pole with these symbols, the 
sufferer plants it firmly In the ground. Then beside it he 

^ W, C. Smith, Ao Na^a Tribe ami ike Shan Siafci^ Part I. vol u 
o/A^sam (London, 1925), pp, 87 stj. (Rangoon, X900) p. 43$. 

2 (Sir) J. George Scott ami J. P. ^ Mta/l jehlia Th I/mi'cyau 

Ilarciiman, Gazetteer of Uffer Rurma Fasten/ Gian (Gxfi^rd, 1924), p. 312. 
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sets up a shorter stalk of green bamboo, which supports a 
rough basket. In this basket he places yellow rice and 
yellow or red flowers for the Sun, and white rice and white 
flowers for the Moon, with two cunics, one .sweet and one 
sQur, on the top of the rice. But before he .sets up this 
basket of offcring.s, the sick man hokLs it as high as he can 
above his head and prays, saying, “ To-da}' I am ill ; I fear 
that I may have offended thee, O Sun ! thee, O Moon ! pity 
me, please, I offer this lice and cuny and the.se flowers to 
you both. Grant that I may oveicome this illness, O Sun ! 

O Moon ' ” It is best to offei this prayei at dawn.^ 

'Ihe Todas, who inhabit the lofty tableland of the su,,. 
Ncilghcrry Hills in Southern India, are a small tiibe isolated 
from their neighbours alike by naluial surroundings, lace, ivbfdf 
tcmpci ament, and occupation. Their lacial affinities are 
unknowii ; there is no reason to connect them with the nin's',^ 
Dravidians, the prevailing people of Southein India, from 
whom they diffci totally in physical type. They occupy 
themselves exclusively with the care of their cattle; their 
religion centres round their sacred buffaloes : the dailies arc 
their tcm])les, and the dairymen their piiests: the chief 
dairyman (/w/e/j is a very sacred personage, a soit of high- 
priest." But theie is no doubt that the Sun is also an objec, 
of reverence to the 'I'oda.s. It is the duty of every man, 
when fust he loaves his hut in the morning, to salute the Sun 
by raising his hand to his face ; and when the sacred dairy- 
man { palo!) comes out of his <lairy to milk the huffaloc.s, he 
.salutes tile Sun by raising his milking-pail atul churn to his 
forehead. All I)r. Kivm.s’ Toda informants were unanimou.s 
in saying that the salutation of the .sacretl dairyman was 
offered both to the buffaloes and the Sun. The doors of the 
great majority of tiie dairies face more or less in an easterly 
direction, so that the dairyman, in coming out of his dairy in 
the morning, can .see the sun ; aiul where the dairy faces in 
a different direction ho has to turn .so as to salute with his 
face to the east. In the afternoon he salutes in the .same 
direction as in the morning, .so that, so far as the .salutation 

' .Mrs. Miht.-, Tk, Home of * W, II. K, Rivtm, The Tmias 

an Fastem (‘Ian ((Kfiiitl, ro*.)), ]i)>. (Lontlim, UjoCi), pp. 38,42, 98-105, 

^ 5 ^* 44H (iHti 
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is performed to the Sun, it would seem that reverence is 
paid rather to the place of sunrise than to the Sun itself.^ 
According to Colonel W. E. Marshall, the Todas salaam to 
the rising and setting Sun {btrsJi) and to the Moon itiggalu) 
at night, reciting the one form of prayer which they use pn 
all devout occasions : it runs thus, ‘‘May it be well with the 
male children, the men, the cows, the female calves, and 
every one 

1 W. H. R Riveis, The Todas^ Tiweh the 7'odas (I ondon, 

pp. 94, 126, 128, 436 1S73), pp. 71, 123. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E Mai shall, 
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THE WOKSIHl’ OK THE SUN IN JAl'AN 


The ancient leliyion of Japan is known as Shinto, or “ the sh.nto, ih. 
Way of the Gods”. It is e.sscntia!Iy a worship of nature,”"™'"' 
that is, of the niatcsrial aspects of the physical world l'apan,''.v’' 
personified as f-ods or j>oddcsses. The view that it was 
primarily a ivorship of ancestois, upon which the worship of'*' '*" 
nature was afterwards (grafted,' appears to be erroneous. It 
is rejected by two of our best modern authorities on Japanese 
religion, W. G. Ast(»n an<l M. Revon. According to Aston, 

“Shinto, which has been d<;sciibeil as e.xdusively a cult of 
ancestois and deceased sovereigns, has in reality little of this 
element. It is in tlu- main a wonship of nature. The man- 
deities aie of moie recent oiigiii aiul of minor impoitance 
Indeed, he holds that “the uorship of ancc.stors i.s an 
importation from China and has no place in the older 
Shinto’’," Similarly the I-'rcnch scholar, M. Michael Revon, 
while he admits that the wor.shii> of ancestors became the 
dominant feature of Shinto at a certain period, is of opinion 
that this cult of the dead was developeil later than the 
worship of nature, aiul in proof of it he refers to the 
prominence given to spirits of nature in ancient Japanese 
ritual and annals.'* This ancient worship of nature, which 
was no doubt in former times the national religion of Japan, 
has long been thrust into the hackgroiiml by Huddhism, the 


* W. /7n' AVZ/^'/Vv/v of 

Japan (I.uutlout |». HH, ‘Mmihii 

tlic t*mjK‘r<ir to tlu* Iuuul4c.t hulirvur, 
tlu* uutl'WJiy IS tm univht<»r 

worships juul has Iru! jjnitit'tl U|«in its 
ritmil syslt'tn uatuic wurship 
'** W, (J, Antrm, ** Shinto”, in J, 


lljNtinj';/ lapartiht Reiipikm 

ami Hthus^ jii, (Krlinburgh, 1920) 
I'* 

^ W. Cf. AhUm, aj, df, p. 464. 

* Mii*l»u*l Ki'von, Jf,« Siuntimme^ i, 
(Paris, 1907) pp. 57 3//. 
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lofty morality of which furnishes a striking contrast to the 
general absence of ethical teaching in Shinto,^ and therefore 
strengthens its appeal to a people so intelligent and civilized 
as the Japanese. Yet the old faith still retains a certain 
hold on the mind of the people, manifesting itself particularly 
in that adoration of the Sun which appears to have been 
from the eailicht times a salient fcatuie of the national 
religion. The absence of a moral code in Shinto is acknow- 
ledged by modern native commentators, who account for it 
by the innate perfection of the Japanese nature, which 
renders such outward props of morality supcifluous. It is only, 
they insinuate, the inferior races, such as the Chinese aifd 
Europeans, whose natural depravity requires from time to time 
to be corrected by the preaching of sages and reformers." 

'Hie Sun- Of all the Shinto deities ijmnis) the most eminent is the 
fhe^nl^Jst Sun-goddess, the personification of the physical sun. She is 
enunent of described as the Ruler of Heaven and as unrivalled in dignity. 
She wears royal insignia, is surrounded by ministers, and is 
spoken of in teims appropriate to personages of sovereign 
rank. From her the Mikados claim to derive their descent 
and authority. Yet she is hardly what we understand by a 
Supreme Being. Her power does not extend to the sea and 
to the Land of Darkness {yomi)^ the Japanese Hades. I'he 
commission to rule the Heaven was conferred on her by her 
parents, and did not by any means convey despotic power. 
Important celestial matters arc determined, not by her, but 
by a Council of the God.s. The heavenly constitution, like 
its earthly counterpart, on which no doubt it was modelled, 
is far from being an absolute monarchy.^ 

Japanese The Ordinary Japanese name of the Sun-goddess is 
no OhoJmmi^ the Heaven-shining Great Deity ” 
goddess. European writers usually abridge it to Ama-terasu^ which, 

^ W. G. Aston, “Shinto”, in J. prehensive word for deity in the 
Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Reli^ton Japanese language is Xw;//. Its jjroper 
and Eihu^^ XU meaning is “top” or “above”. 

JJasil Hull Chambcilain, Applied to peisons, human or divine, 

Japanese^ (London, 1902), p. 414. it signifies little more than “superior”. 

3 W. (L Aston, SA/n/Oj the Way of See W. G. Aslon, S/iinln, the, Way of 
the God^ (London, 1905), pp. 123 * fheGoth, pp. 7.10; B. H. Chamberlain, 

?V/., “Shinto”, m J, Hastings’ A//- Ko-ji-ki^ Ret of ds 0/ Aneient Matters^ 
cytkpaedm of Mebetton and Etkia, xi. pp. xvii .0/. (Transat t/ons of the As/at/e 
466. The commonest and most com- Supplement to vol. x.). 
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however, is a mere epithet, and as such is applied to other 
deities She is also called ^Inin-fcmsu hu-u-inc, “ Heaven- 
shininy Sun-feinalc ”, or, more briefly, llintmc. Another of 
her titles is .Ama-tertuu mi oya, “ Ileavcn-shinitig august- 
pahent In modern time-, the old title Amu-icrusu no Oho- 
kami is little used, and is commonly replaced by its Chinese 
equivalent TciisJioJaijin. Tartly under cover of a name 
which is less intelligible to the niiiltitnde, the tendency has 
increased to throw the solar nature of the goddess into the 
shade and to conceive of her sinqil}- as a general Ti evidence 
at the expense of othei flivinitics. In this way she has 
made a distinct advance to the dignity of a sujireine 
monotheistic deity. Isven in ancient times there was .some 
recognition of the vSim-(Jodde-..s as a I’rovidcncc who watched 
over human affairs, especi.-dly over the welfare of the 
Mikado and his ;joveinincnt. .She is -.aid to have provided 
Jimnm, the fust of the Mikados, with a .Sun-ciow to guide 
hi.s army.' The .solar chaiacter ol the goddess having 
become oh.scim;d, the people have personifieil the .sun afre.sh 
under the names ol Xh/ti-iiii .vrw/q “ .Suii-wh(‘e!-per.sonage ”, 
and 0 tento \;rw,r, “ August- heaven-path personage To 
the lower cla.ss ofJapane.se at the pre.sent day, and especially 
to women ami <liildren, tento Mimn i.s the actual sun, 
conceived without mix and without myth, unencumbered by 
any formal cult, but looked uji to as a moral being who 
rewards the i>o<id, pimisln-s the wiekx'd, ami enfoices oath.s 
made in hi.s niiiiu*." 

'The niab'rial sj-mhol or emhodiiiient {slniitni) of the 'riw s,.in<-d 
Sun-goddess, i.s u mirror, .sometimes called the eight-hand- 
mirror (j'ti/ii-hiyiiwi) 01 the Sun-form-mirror. It i.s kept in th"suL"*^ 
a box to this clay in the great shrine at I.se, which has been 
called the very heart of the ancient Japanese religion. The 
mirror i.s about eig.ht inches in diameter. It i.s treated tvith 
the greatest can* ami reverence, and is even spoken of a.s if 
it were the Sun god(les.s herself." Religious honours are still 


* W, <1. AMttn, Shitihu fh.' It'tn* cf 
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paid to it or to its representative.^ Formerly the female 
attendants of the imperial palace used to offer rice, fish, 
cakes, cloth, and so forth at every new moon to the sacred 
mirror which represented the goddess In the modern form 
of the worship the emperor himself does homage to the 
shrine which contains the symbols of divinity.^ 

The Sun-goddess was also provided with a bird as her 
messenger and attendant In Japanese the biid is called 
yata-garasH^ “eight-hand crow^ It is said to be borrowed 
from China, where it is called the Sun-crow or Golden Crow, 
and is described as a bird of a red colour and three claws, 
which roosts in the sun. Mention of this remarkable fowl 
occurs in a Chinese poem written in 314 R.C. As a symbol 
of the Sun it was wrought on the banners set up in front of 
the Imperial Palace on State occasions. This custom is 
known to go back to 700 A.I). and is probably much older.’^ 
At the beginning of every reign an unmarried princess 
of the imperial blood used to be chosen by divination and 
consecrated to the service of the Sun-goddess at Ise. P‘'or 
three years before she took up her duties she went on the 
first day of every month to a sacred hall and woi shipped 
towards the Great Shrine of Ise ; this period of picparation 
was called the “three years’ purity”.’ 

Next to the Sun-goddess the most important, or at all 
events the most universally popular, deity of the Shinto 
pantheon is the Food-goddess, Uke-mochi ; the outer shrine 
at Ise is dedicated to her. At the present time daily 
offerings are made to the two goddesses at Ise. They 
consist of four cups of rice-beer {sake\ sixteen saucers of 
rice and four of salt, besides fish, biids, fruits, seaweed, 
and vegetables.’'' According to llirata, the Japanese theo- 
logian who worked for a revival of the Shinto religion in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, no flesh was ofiTcred 
in sacrifice to the Sun-goddess.’’ Clothing was formerly 


" W, G. Aston, Shinto^ the IVay of W. O. Aston, Shinto^ the Way oj 
p. 72, the (tods, pp. l6l, 162, 219; 

^ W. G. Aston, Shinto^ the Jl'ay oJ ‘‘Hliinto”, m J, Hastings’ Mncych- 

the GodSf pp. 29X Sfj. paedia of ReU^ion and Hthtt,\^ xi. 467. 

^ W, G. Aston, ShhitOf the Way of ^ W. (i, Aston, Shinttf, the Way of 
the Gods, p. 136. the Godi, p. 254. A« to Hiralu, who 

W. G. Aston, Shinto, the Way of lived from 1776 to 1S43 A.n., sec id, 

the Gods, pp. 20s st^. pp. 373 sq. 
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presented to the Sun-goddess at Ise twice a year, in the 
fourth and ninth months. Her shrine at Ise used to be 
j-ebuilt every twentieth year. A special form of liturgy 
{xiontd) was prescribed foi tlic occa.sion.' Many people go 
on pilgrimage to the shrincs of the Sun-goddess and the i>,i^,„n.. 
Food-goddess at Ise. More than eleven thousand pilgrims ‘'‘l' 
have been known to pay their devotion.s at Kc on New Ui‘'"su,^ 
Year’s Day. Doys and even girls often run away from 
home and beg theii way to Ise. This is rcgauled as a 
pardonable escapade Wlien an actual visit to a shrine is 
.difficult or impossible, the worshipjiei may offer his homage 
from a distance, in some jilaccs special sliiiucs arc provided 
at which the deity giacioiisly con.seuts to accept this worship 
at a (ILstance On the coast of I.sc theie is a famous spot 
to which pil;;riins resoit in oider to worshiji the Sun a.s he 
lisos over the distant Mount Inijiy.ima, the 01 ym])u.s of 
JatJan Iheii* is a iiiaik to indicate the jiroper direction 
in which the devotees should do olieisaiice to the oib of 
day. In the eastern wall of a priv.ate (ouityard a lound 
hole may occasionally he semi foi the <onvenience of 
wor.shipping the moniiii,", sun. There is a modern cu.stom 
called Sun-wailiii;; ilinniulii}, which consists in Keeping awake 
the whole night ot the fifth day of the tenth month in order to 
wm.ship the Sun at his rising. 'I'lie rules of religious purity 
must he observed fiom the jnevious day. Many pensons 
assemble at varioii': open places in 'I’okio for the sake of 
worshipping the .Sun on the first day of the year. This is 
called " the I''ir.sl .Sunrise " {luit .w/ //n /// /w The ordinary 
Japiuie.se .salutation to the rising Sun is to how the head.' 

Among the places of pilgrimage are the tops of lofty 
mountains, where the worshipper naturally feels himself 
nearer to tlte hciivenly god.s. 'riu; great .sacred rnoun-th.-'simon 
tain of Japan is Mount Iniji or Ihijiyiima, a volcano of ‘'’i”! 
very reg.ular shapi*, lilu! an inverted fiin, more than x 2,000 
feet hij’h.'’’ 'riiousands of pilgrims ascend it annually, Imt 

' W, ti. Aann, .•.///«/,-, //(,• //•«(. ttf a \V. (!. S/i/hM, the U’y nf 

iht' (/WA, p. ///,• p, utK* 

w. ANtMjj, 4 » w. <j. aauh, shhth*, th' inty 

the imts pp. -o/, \ /*/., the p. aoH, 

in J. H.ihUnj'V ej AV ^ It, If, rimmbt'rlain, 77t/fiji*^ 

amt hthi ^ pp* iHtj iv/f/. 
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only during two months of the year, from the fifteenth of 
July to the tenth of September. During the rest of the 
year, woe to the rash intiuder who should dare to transgic.ss. 
the prescribed lines ! '■ Another peak to which pilgrims 
i-esort is the lofty Mount Ontake, “ the August Peak' ”. 
The mountain is an ancient volcano ; sulphurous fumes still 
burst from crevices in the rocks. On the top Mr. Weston 
witnessed a band of white-robed pilgrims making their 
offerings at the shrine and then worshipping the Goddess of 
the Sun. It was dawn and streaks of golden light were 
stealing up into the azure sky. First of all the pilgrims 
clapped their hands to call the attention of the divinity to 
their prayers, and then broke into a sciies of chants of 
invocation. Mingled with the chants were repetitions of 
the prayer which is constantly heard on the lips of pilgrims 
as they toil up the slopes of a holy mountain ; “ May our 
six .senses bo pure, and may the weather on the honourable 
peak be fine!” Ne.xt followed a scries of extraoulinary 
pantomimic gestures called “ seal-knots ” {in iiiiis<il)i). With 
intense energy and earnestness the devotees twisted and 
tied the fingers of both hands into the odilcst combinations 
of knots, like the " cat’s cradles ” made hy children at play. 
Itach twist, each knot had its own .special significance, being 
addressed to those invisible iiowors of evil from whose 
insidious machinations the pilgrim piayod to be delivered, 
grunting loudly as ho made each cabalistic sign." 

The Goddess of the Sun is not only looked up to with 
gratitude for the warmth and light which she sheds on the 
world; she is also supposed to grant bodily health and 
success in business to her devotees. Further, she protects 
the country from invasion, and bestows many other blessings 
which have no obvious relation to her functi(ms as a solar 
power.® Hence some modern writers, both Japanese and 


^ Walter Weston, MountaUHcrm^i* 
and Exploration in the Japanese Alps 
(London, 1896), p, 193, 

W. Weston, op til, 279 stp, 
Elsewheic (p. 272) Mr. Wc-ston men- 
tions that pilgrims aic dad in cere- 
monial white. The dapping of hands 
was in ancient times a general token 
of respect in Japan. The number of 
band-claps was minutdy dcf,cribed in 


the old ritual, fn some ceremonies 
the mimljer was thirty-two* In more 
modern limes hand-dupping as a token 
of lespect hits been confined to divine 
worship. See W, (1. Aston, Shinto, 
the IVay oj the (Mis, p, 209. 

W. G. Aston, ** Shinto ^ m J. 
Hastings’ Hmydopaedia oJ Hethhn 
md lithicSy xi* 464* 
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European, have inclined to hold that the San-godcless Ama- 
terasu is not so much the physical sun as a deity who rules 
•and guides the sun. Thus the native theologian Hirata 
inaintaincd that the Sun-goddess was not the Ruler of 
Heaven but the ]^.ulcr of the Sun ; ^ and Mr. Basil Chamber- 
lain thinks that in the ancient Japanese mythology “ the 
sun is ruled over by a goddess, the gloiious Ama-terasu 
But such nice distinctions do not trouble the heads of simple- 
minded Sun-worshi]ipers. Tt) them the sun, the physical Japanese 
sun, is a god, and that is an end of it Of this tiuth we 
• arc assured again and again by g<jo(l observers, who have 
lived among the Japanese and seen them at their devotions. 

Thus Dr. W. it. Giiffis, fonneily of the Imperial University 
of Tokio, tells us that “to the (uininon people the .sun is 
actually agod, asnotu^ can doubt who sees them worshit)ping 
it morning and i*vening, 1'he writer can never f<n*get one 
of matiy similar sceiuj.s in Tokio, when lati‘ one afternoon 
O Tento Saina (the Sun-f-onl of ibiuven;, which ha<i been 
hidden bchintl (douds for a fortinVJit, shone out on the 
muddy .sticels. In a monumt, as with tiu; proinptne.ss of a 
military drill, scores (^f peiijde ru.shed <Hit of their houses and 
with faces \v(‘stward, kius'ling**, sipiatting, began prayei and 
worship before tint g,rcat luminary.” 

To the sanut effect M, Kevam tells us that he (luestioncd m. Revon 
several devout Shintoi.st.s in Jajiau a.s to their real tltought 
in this matter, and tlu.y assureii him that in Ama-tcrasu, the aofiwtmn 
wSun-goddess, liny by no mean.s worshipped a spirit c<)iitrol- 
ling the .sun and nion* or less indepeiulent of it, but actually Sim. 
the real, material sun, the animate celestial body which gives 
light an<l warmth to num.* In the junks and steamers which 
ply on the Iiuun* Sea there arc always .some pious pa.sscngcrs 
who do revisvnee to the rising or .setting sun, and the boat- 
men are btnmtJ by custom thus to adore the great orb of day 
when he apisears abtwa: the harl/Mii in the ea.st So, too, 
where the railway nms in sight of the sacred Mount Fuji- 
yama, whclhiir r>n the side* of the sea or where the golden 
dolphin.s of tluj castle of Nagoya glitter in the morning or the 

* W. ti, A t/ir IVny •'* W, K, <inah, T/h* 0/ 

ty OWA, \u i?4. js ^7* 

® Basil Uali ( Sutnjla*da‘m, M. Kevou, Ai/ i, 77 » 

* (LnmUm, p. 435. nolc^. 
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evening light, many passengers, looking out of the ;vinrin„ 
pay tl,e.r .esyocB to the or ,l,o 4l,.g w’ 

class passengers are paiticularly assiduous in their devotion ■ ' • 

In shoit, to adopt the words of M Revon “thp Tona 

adore the Sun r. a living god ; 2s^:{,ror.ZT 
him IS not vague and spirituai, it is direct and absoiutely reaf 
When, every morning, the glorious luminary rises in face of hk 
worshipper, lighting up and warming all thi„,ys or at evol 
when ho is about to plunge into the^ight ^dsmet ^Se 

t^ 17"^ .s"Sh 'f 

toivaids lire bright dawn, daps his hands and reeh,li^‘'piOT'siy 
rrSr “f .MmS; wUh' da" sled 

ofb wM .“orltod "'"L'j'l;” 

which reigrht have befiu’eTihe S jSnme; rL"?, ’“a”" 

creaHon°fh"f‘''l"Tm "’''■'“K '‘'X' of 

cieation, I had a lively illusion that it was a neisoinl heimr 

a" Sid r.;“nr"T" i-« n« from 

rr wit ? J ^ PCTfectly natur-u 

•■ ChrriSe, or Mtoeords" and the yV//,.,,,,™ 

Chronidos , begin with describing a .slate of prtaeva, 


nclJ'i' i. 7S, 

s Ttr" ^1“''"”’ ^>‘>ntoi\me, 1. 77 1,/. 
note t ' »■ 78, 

* i'or our knowledge of luidenl 
Jaiwieso hihtmy and myihology wo 
are inrtelitetl mainly („ two early 
Japanese works, ihe A'oJU-i, or « K«. 
cords of Ancient Matters ”, and the 

Tht’Ehr oUaimn”. 

the AyA; was compiled I,y Imperial 


ordei und oompleiod in yuA.l) It 
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to been pub hshetl as a .Supplement 
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of the A mtu Soehiy nfja/<an. 'I’he 
translated into 
Kr^r hsh by Mr. W, (J. Asimi, and 
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chaos, in which Heaven and Eaith were not yet separated 
from each other, but adhcied together in a mass like an egg. 

‘In time the two elements parted from each other, the purer 
arid lighter rising to form the Heaven, while the giosserand 
heavier sank to form the Earth. Thereafter Divine Beings 
were produced between them.^ Then followed seven genera- 
tions of gods, of whom the last were a brother and sister 
called Izanagi and Izanami The name of the brother, imnasriand 
Izanagi, has been interpreted ‘‘ Male who invites ”, and the 
name of the sister Izanami, has been interpreted Female and .sister; 
•who invites”, but this interpretation is doubtful. Be that 
as it may, the brother and sister appear to be personifications 
of the dual creative powers of the universe ; and as ideas so 
abstract arc probably late, we may assume, with some 
likelihood, that the conception of this pair of creators 
originated long after that of the simpler and more concrete 
deities of nature, such as the gods of the Sun and Moon. 

At all events the brother and sistci arc said to have united 
in marriage, and by their union to have produced, first, the 
various islands of the Japanese Archipalcgo, and afterwards 
a brood of gods and goddesses, many of whom wc should 
call personifications of the powers of nature, such as the 
Wincl-CJods, the Sca-gods, the Gods of Mountains and 
Valleys, the (iod of Trees, and the Goddc.ss of Food. The 
youngest born was the God of Fire, and in bringing 

lomioH, ill two voluiiKS (Loinlon, Innguiij'c, and the traditional history 
i8yG). The sropc ot th<‘ two works of Ancient Japan. Indeed it is the 
is the same, but the latei bnrik (the caihest uulhenUc connected hleiaiy 
NihotiHi or ** ('htonides”), though piodurl of that huge division of the 
coniposctl only a few years after the human laee which has hcen variously 
K'ojiki^ is written in Chinese and den<miinute<l Turanian, Scythian, and 
under ('liintse influenre, whitdi has Altaic, and it even precedes by at least 
deeply coloured the whole, omitting a century the most ancient extant 
or rutionali/ing some ot the most lileraiy compositions of non- Aryan 
childish ami baiburous myths. At India. Soon uflei the date of its com- 
ihe same time the NPmtF has an pilation, most of the salient featuics 
independent value of its own, in so far of distinctive Japanese nationality were 
as tlic auth<jr has added to the original buried under a superincumbent mass 
text many variants of the current myths of (Chinese culture”. See B. 11 , 
which might otherwise have been lost. Chamberlain, Ro-jTkt\ or RoiO^Ui oj 
Nevertheless, the earli<*r work, the Amient Matters^ Introduction, pp. i 
hyiki\ or ** Records Ls the most sqtj, ; W. G. Aston, Shinto^ Ike Way 
imjiortant monument of early Japanese oj ihe (M, \)\)» 2 sg, 
literature, ** because it has preserved * B. Ik Chamberlain, or 

for us more faithfully than any other Rnords of Andent Alatter’^^ p. 4; 
book the mythology, the manners, the W, (}. Aston, Nihon^i^ i. i 
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him into the world his mother expiied, being burnt by 
the flames which emanated from the body of the infant. 
The dead So shc passed away to the Land of Yonii, the Japanese* 
sough?^ Hades, the Land of the Dead. Hci disconsolate husband 
by hei pursued her thither, and implored her to icturn, like Orpheus 
seeking to recall his lost Eurydice. But sadly she said, My 
m the ^ lord and husband, why is thy coming so late? I have 
the Dead already cateii of the cooking-furnace of Yomi But I am 
about to lie down to rest Look not on mcT But look at 
her he did by the light of a torch made fiom the tooth of a 
comb which he woie m his hair. What he saw was dreadful' 
For her body was already falling into putrefaction : maggots 
.swaimcd over it; and the eight Thundci-gods had been 
generated in her members. Horrified at the .spectacle he 
turned and fled, pur.sued by the Infernal Hags whom his 
dead wife, enraged at the shame of her cxposiue, sent after 
him to slay him. As he fled he threw down fust his comb 
and then his head-dre.ss to delay his pursuers. Hie comb 
. was changed into bamboo-shoots, which the Hags stopped to 
devour. The hcad-die.ss was changed into grapes, and 
again the dreadful beings tairicd to pick them up. When 
he reached the Even Pass of Yomi, he found three peaches 
growing there, and plucking them he hurled them at his 
pursuers, who turned and fled back. But at the same Even 
Pass of Yomi the fugitive was overtaken by his dead wife 
herself, D.anami. He took a gical lock and blocked up the 
pass: he pronounced the words of divorce: he said, ** Come 
no farther” ; and he threw down his staff, his ganiumls, and 
his shoes. So husband find wife parted for cver.^ 

Purification On returning from this vain attempt to lecovcr his lost 
spouse, Izanagi’s first care was to bathe in a livcr or the sea 
thl'iandof^^ order to purify himself from the pollution which he liacl 
the Dead contracted in the Land of the Dead. As he did .so, frc.sh 
deities were born from each article of clothiiij^ that he threw 
down beside the water, and also fiom eacli part of his 
person. For example, one deity wa.s producetl from his 
august girdle, another from his augu.st trousers, and a third 

* B. II. Chamberlain, A'o-fi-li, or Aston, jV/Virw,!,'/, i. 5 ir/i/., 21-25 ; ?</., 

Records of Awtenl Afyi/rn, pi*. s.lv Shinto, ! hr IVny 0} the Wods, jip. fi5- 
s<!-, lO siRj., 29 Sc/., 34-39 j W, (}. 94, 169-172. 
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from his august hat. The Sun-goddess was born when he xho Sun- 
washed his august left eye ; the Mi lon-god was born when 
he washed his august right eye, and a god called Susa-no- the left eye 
* Wp, or the Impetuous Alalc, was born when ho washed his 
august nose. To the Sun-goddess her father assigned the 
heaven to rule (jver, to tlie iMoon-god he gave dominion 
over the night, and to the [mpetuoiis Male God he com- 
mitted the kingdom of the sea. Ikit the Impetuous Male, 
whom modem scholars variously intcipiet as a personification 
of the rain-storm and so forth, was not content with his lot ; 
he did not accept the kingtlom of the sCti, hut blubbered and 
wept till his beard reached tlie pit of his stomach. He wept 
till the green mountains weie withered and all the riveisand 
seas, curiously enough, drietl up. When his father, exaspeiated 
at this oxubtuance of scutow, asked him testily what he meant 
by it, his liopeful <)ffsi>ring r(‘plied, “ I wail because I wish to 
dci>art to lh(j land of my deceased mother, to the Nether 
Distant Land’’, 'rhea the great G<h 1 his father was very 
wroth, and forthwitli cxptdlcd him with a divine expulsion.’ 

But iKjforc the Impetuous Male Deity went dowm to theAsccMit 
Nether Land, he begged to Ikj allowed to ascend for a brief 
space to lieavcn, there to im‘ei his elder sister the Sun- Male Doty 
goddess once mon^, after which ho pnanised to depart for 
ever. Leave was granted Jiim, and Uj> he went accordingly, mtcivunv 
But such was i\u) fierceness and impetiuisity of his nature that h'lsulAhe 
at his going there was a commotion in the sea, the rivers ^ 
trembled, and the hills and mountains groaned aloud, 
sister, who knew his violence and wickc'dncss, was startled, 
and her counten^ulc<^ w'as changed at the sound of his coming. 

She said U> lun'sclf, fs my younger biotlun- coming with 
good intentions? I think it nm.st be his purpose to rob me 
of my kingdom. By the charge which <mr parents gave to 
their children, <iach of u.s has his own allotted limits. Why, 
therefore, iloes ho reject the kingdom to which he should 
proceed, and mak<j bokl to come spying here?” vSo she 
bound up her hair into knots, and tied up her skirts into the 
form of trousers* She slung her quivers on her back: she 

* 11. U, Ch.uubcrliun, AV /AX'/, 26*28; /VA, Shini&^ ihe Way of Ihc 

A'i5iVW</v of Anatom Mutton^ slvi, OWs ei». 05» *37 W* » Kevon, 

39 45; W. li. Aston, Nih&ngt\ i, S/titUomnofi, €>2 
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Covenant 
<jt the Sun- 
j;»:<;(ldess 
with the 
Impetuous 
Male Deity 
at" the River 
ot IIiMven 


drew a diead loud-sounding elbow-pad on her lower arm : 
she gripped her sword hilt: she stamped on the hard eaith 
of the courtyard : she sank her thighs into it as if had been' 
snow : she kicked it in all diiections. Thus prepaied for 
the worst, she uttered a mighty cry of defiance, and questioned 
her younger brother, the Impetuous Male Deity, in a straight- 
foiward manner. He soothed her agitation, he allayed her 
suspicions. He said, “ From the beginning my heart has 
not been black. But as in obedience to the stern behest of 
our parents, I am about to proceed for ever to the Nether 
Land, how could I bear to depart without having seen face 
to face thee, my elder sister? It is for this reason that I 
have traversed on foot the clouds and mists and have come 
hither from afar. I am surprised that my elder sister should, 
on the contraiy, put on so stern a countenance.’’ 

Touched at this display of family affection, she answered, 
*\If this be so, how wilt thou make evident the redness of 
thy heart?” He answeied and said, “Let us, I pray thee, 
make an oath together. Bound by this oath, wc shall suiely 
produce children.” So they swore to each other, standing 
on opposite banks of the calm River of Heaven, which 
moitals call the Milky Way. She asked him for his sword, 
whereof the jewels made a jingling sound : she broke it into 
thiee pieces, .she brandished them, she dipped them in 
the Pool of Heaven : she crunched them with her teeth 
crunchingly, and blew them away, and frc)m the true mists of 
her breath gods were born. And he asked his si.ster for the 
string of jewels that was twined in her august hair : he 
brandished it with a jingling sound : he dipped it in the 
Pool of Heaven, and having ciunchingly crunched the jewels 
between his teeth, he blew them away, and from the true 
mist of his breath were gods produced. Thus were eight 
divine children born into the world. Through one of them, 
who rejoiced in the cuphonioii.s name of Ma.sa-ya-a-katsu- 
kachi-haya-hi-ama-no-oshi-ho-mi-mi, the Mikados trace their 
descent from the" Sun-goddess.^ 

After that, for rcason.s which it i.s no longer possible to 

1 B. II, Chamberlain, or 33 Shinto^ ih€ tVajf of iho 

Heiords of Amicnt pp. 45 Uods^ pp. 96 uj, % M. Kevon, L& 
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ascertain, the conduct of the Impetuous Male Deity became Outiageous 
in the highest degree rude and unseemly. It chanced that 
tlie Sun-goddess had laid out 1 ice-fields both of the long hnpetuous 
*ancj of the nairow soil. Well, when the seed was sown in 
spring, what did the Impetuous Male Deity do but break 
down the fences ami fill u[> the ditches ; and when autumn 
came, the abandoned wretch let loose the heavenly piebald 
colts and made them to lie down in the midst of the rice- 
fields. Worse than that, when the Sun-goddess was about 
to celebrate the festival of first-fruits, he made his w^ay into 
the palace and defiled it in a disgusting manner. All this 
the Sun - goddes.s bore wath admirable patience, and even 
found excuses for hei waayward brother’s misconduct. En- 
couraged, perhaps, by her leniency, he proceeded to greater 
excesses than ever. While the Sun-godcless sat in her 
weaving-hall, surroumUjd by her handmaids plying their 
looms and wa:aving tlic august garments of the gods, the 
miscreant took a heavenly piebald liorse, flayed it, beginning 
at the tail, and, having broken a hole in the roof of the 
weaving- hall, he droppe<l the flayed horse, no longer piebald, 
into the loom. Down it crushed into the midst of the 
handmaids, who, in their tenor, injured tlicmsclvcs with their 
shuttles and died of the injury on the spot. The patience of 
the goddess was cxhausterl by this last unmanly outrage. She The Run- 
strait-htwny cnlcrcd tlic Kock-cave of Heaven, and bolting 
the door behind her duelt there in sullen seclusion. l)e.scited the Rock- 
by the vSun-goddess, the world was now plunged in darkness, 
whieh threatened to bo eternal : the cheerful alternation of iravmg the 
day and night ceased; instead, night reigned I>crpctually. 

Tilt; god.s naturally were much alarmed. They gathered in 
their myriads by the Calm River of Heaven and considered 
what was to bo done iti this emergency, and how they could 
entice the sulky godtless from the cave. They resorted to 
the mo.st apj>rovotl modes of divination, by consulting the 
shoul(ler-blad(! of a stag and by stripping off the bark from 
a cherry-tree. 'I'hcy as.seitiblcd the long-singing birds of 
night, by which we arc to understand the barndoor fowls, 
and cau.sed thorn to sing in choras at the door of the cave. 

But it was all in vain. The Sun-gocldo.ss turned a deaf ear to 
their melodious voices. They cau.scU the Smith of Heaven 
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to make a mirror, an eight-hand mirror. They pulled up 
by its roots a true Clejem japonica^ with five hundred 
blanches. They hung a stiing of five hundred jewels to 
its upper branches, and the mirror to its middle branches, 
while on its lower boughs they hung blue soft offerings and 
white soft offerings. Then the gods, and particulaily the 
white August Heavenly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord, pi a3^crfully 
iccited grand liturgies. But the heart of the angiy goddess 
was still not moved : she remained silent in the cave ; the 
bolt did not grate in its socket : the door did not creak on 
Hou its hinges. As a last resouice, one of the goddesses, by 
goddest name August Heavenly- Alarming-Female, rigged herself out 
wiib imed in a sash of club-moss and a head-dress of spindle-tiee, with 
cavo and ^ posy of bamboo grass in hci hands. Thus arrayed she 
iit’ht was turned a tub upside down and danced on the top of it. As 

lestoied to 

the woiid. she bounced about and stamped on the improvised sounding- 
board, High Heaven shook, and the myriads of gods roared 
with laughter. The Sun-goddess in the cave hcaid the 
laughter. Her curiosity was excited. She cautiously set 
the door ajar and peeped out. Two of the gods now pushed 
forward the mirror and respectfully showed it to the goddess, 
She gazed on it in astoni.shmcnt and edged her way a little 
farther out. Thereupon one of the gods, by name the 
Heavenly Iland-Strength-Male-Dcity, who had artfully con- 
cealed himself behind the door, pounced on her, took her 
august hand, and drew her forth. So the plain of High 
Heaven and the Central Land of Rccd-plains (that is, Japan), 
grew light again. The gods were overjoyed, and gleefully 
they cried aloud, 0 how delightful it is again to see each 
othcis’ faces ! ” They besought her not to return into the cave. 
But as for the Impetuous Male Deity, who had clone all the 
mischief, the gods imposed on him a fine of a thousand 
tables of offerings, and they shaved his beard, plucked out the 
nails of his fingers and toes, and expelled him with a divine 
expulsion.^ On the other hand, the goddess, who by her 

1 In Japanese safcall. It is com- S/ihi/o^ ihc IVay of t/io pp. 96- 
monly planted in the prerincU of 10 1 ; M, Re von, /.e i. 

.Shinto temples, ; 0 , Knto and li, Hoihino, 

/mfte-fioAIifumarPs' ot* (Heath 

IJ, II, Chutnbcilain, KofhkI or pom AndetH S/or/es, fmnskted 

RtiOtiis' 0/ Am/etH A/aHersf : with an InUothuliou and Notes 

W, ( 1 , Aston, NHiotr^if i. t^o- 4 S; (Sanseido, 1924), pp, 18-23, 
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dance had lured the Sun-.c;oddebs from the darksome cave, 
became the ancestress of the inspired diviners, who, in after 
ages, played an important part in the ceremony of Quieting 
the Imperial Spirit.' 

* This strange stoiy is the kernel of the mythical lore The stoiy 
of Japan From it wcic tlcJuccd some of the piincipal;! 
ceremonies of the; Shinto relij^jion, as they were practised 

at the Mikado’s court' Suhstaiitialiy the story would seem 
to be a my thical explanation of a solar eclipse.'* 

Not less bat barons is lint tale told in the Nihirngi 
explain wh}' the sun and moon do nf>t shine toj.;ether. It 
is said that when the Sun-yoddess Ania-tcrasu had been 
raised by het dixiiie father to heaven, she Imard that the 
Goddess of Inaxi, I nv<Mno('hi, was in th<‘ ('entral Land of 
Reed-plains, that is, in japan ; she sent her biother the 
Moon-j'od, d suki-yrani, to wait U])on hen The Moon-j»od 
descended to (‘atth and pairl a vi'at to the Godfless of lna>d, 
who ptvpartid lo leceiva? hint with la\ish ho-;pitality. For 
this purpose she tiirnt»d h<‘r Iu‘ad t(»wards the land, and from 
her mouth she sp(‘U(‘d out l>oih‘d rii*e : she faced the sea, 
and from her month sln^ \oiuit(ul thinj.»'s broad of fin and 
thinj-ts narrou of fin: she* loolosl towards the mountains, 
and from her mouth she dt.soorp/ul lhin;.;s rou^^h of hair and 
thiuf^s soft of hain All these* dainties, the fruit of her 
vomit, she set <mt (»n one* hundred tables for the enter- 
tainment of tlu* Moon-ood. Hut fat from a(‘cepting the 
proffered lur-pitality, the Moon>ood nuslu‘(l with JUi^^cr and 
exclaimed, “ Idlthy ! Nasty! 'that them shouldst dare to 
feed me with thiay.s disy,ory,ed from thy numth ! " With that 
he drew his swoiai and sl<*w the (icHhhjss of I'ood. Then 
he returticd to lusiveu and n*porterl ev(Tythini.j to the Sun- 
goddess. But she was e xeot*< liny, ly .tnjpy and said, “Thou 
art a wiclatrl d«u*t}' ! I nny not sue thee face to face.” So 
the Sun-|p»diU"ss and the !VIoon*p,tid \v(u*e squiratcd by one 
day and <aui night ami dwelt apart** Htich is the real 
reason fiu* tin* separation of Sun arul Moon. 

* (1. KfUft jtM‘i n. //V. ^ w. ii A40II, Avy/i//<v4 t 32- 

p, Hz, rite pU'.sajjr is leutslulfd by 

**^ W. (i. AttMii, //a ft/ Ml. U. H, t'liuiiilH'rhib, A^vV-^v, or 

tho Uiui^^ p, loi, hU'tmii (tf A Hi iofti Imunluc- 

^ 'this is tb' uUrrf*rHAtuai m( \t tbm, p. levtii, Compare M. 

Kevnn, i.t Shhtfot mu i, ^7, Rtntiii, i. 32 jpy. 
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The barbarous Ainos, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Japan, reckon the Sun and the Moon among their gods, 
but assign them only a subordinate place in tiicir pantheon 
Yet we read that in Aino theology “the deity who is 
supposed to hold the most important office next the great 
Creator of all may be said to be the goddess of the sun, 
for she is conceived of as being the special ruler of the 
good things God has made and fixed in the universe”,- 
However, we aie infoimcd by the same authority that 
the Ainos suppose the sun to be rather the vehicle of 
the goddess than the goddess hcr.self ; she rules it, shg 
resides in it, her biightness shines through it, and it 
is her glory, not the splendour of tlie jiliy-sical sun, 
that the Aino adores.® When the Sun is eclipsed, the 
Ainos think that the deity is fainting or dj'iiig, and (hoy 
throw water into the air to revive him, just ns, for the same 
puipose, they squirt water into the face of a swooning or 
dying person.^ While most Ainos sjieak of the Sun in the 
feminine gender, some of them look on him as a male and 
the Moon as a female, his wife. I'hey say that the male is 
appointed to do his work by day and the female by night. 
The divine Sun has the brightest and best clothe.s to wear, 
and that is why he shines so clearly. 11 is garmmits con- 
sist of white embroidery, and he has a larger body than 
his wife. The Moon is like a round cake made of millet, 
and is clothed in dark and wide garments worn one over 
the other, as anybody can sec for himself by looking at her. 
When the Moon is invisible, it is because she has gone to 
visit her husband. But among the Ainos ponsons who 
actually worship the Sun and Moon are few in number.''’ 


Such worship as they pay to the luminaries aiqtoars to 
consist in pouring libations of rice-beer, with waving of 
bowls and hand.s, but without any spiritual act of deprecation 
or supplication.® 


^ B Scheubc, Ainos”, 
theilmigcn tier Deuhiheu (ksellst fm/t 
b, S, nfi(iS,-Ost(wms (Yokohama), J left 
xxii. p. 14; R. liitclu'ock, 'I’hc 
Ainos of Ve/o, Japan”, Smithonian 
hnt Hutton y Ropott of the National 
Museum for tStjO (Washington, 1892), 
p. 472. 


J. Bat(iu*lor, The Ainu ami their 
FolkHoie (London, 1901), p. 

J. fkitditdor, op^ (it, pp, u/, 

J, iiatdu'Ior, op, dt, pp. 64 .iv/, 

^ J. Batchelor, op, eit, pp. 63, 67* 

® Isabella L, Bird, Unheaten 7Va{ks 
in Japan (Umdtm, Kjti), p, 274, 



CHAPTER XVI 


TlfK WORSIili* OK THE SUN IN INDONESIA 

The worship of tin* Sun appears for the most part to bcOuncr.a 
absent amonj^ th<; Malays and the other races who inhabit 
the Malay Peninsula and the Rieat region known as worship m 
Indonesia or the Indian Arcliipelago. \Vc are told that 
among the dcdtiiis of the Malay pantheon the White The White 
Divinity, who dwt'lls in the Sun, and the IMack Divinity, tueMafays^ 
who dwells in tlu^ Moon, are of some importance, but 
nothing is said of any worship paid to them, 'hhe Malays 
also believe in a Wdlow Divinity who dwells in the Yellow 
Sunset-glow ; but th<‘y deem the sunset-glow most dangerous, 
and when they stie it they try to put it out by spitting 
water towards it, which can hardly be regarded as a form 
ofworshipJ 'Phe Seinangs, a primitive aboriginal tribe of The Sun 
the Malay Peninsula, arc said to worship the Sun, but the 
statement appeals to be inaccurate.*^ However, they areSomangs 
reported to personify the Sun as a female with an actual 

^ W. W, Sheut, Malay Mayj't aiul N<?rlh America, they adore a 
(Lomitm, looo), up, <)2 sa, suiicdor pt)wer, not in temples nmde TWiiK 

with luindh, not in the ftinn of graven, Suniaiia. 

W, W, Slvoat und<\(). Blagdcn, .sculptured, or painted image.s, but 
/*af>an h'attw c/ ///c ,)/ulay Petihisula thtough the medium of one of the 
(I.»ond<m, 1906), ii, 202, The aut hois gieatest and most .splendid of ht$ 

(juotc Newliold as the authouty for apparent created works- the Sun — 
the .slntenu'nf, but I do not tmd the the Haul of the Chaldeans the Milhias 
statement in the passage to which they of the Persians— and the Belphegor of 
icfer. Hut speaking of the wild tribes the Moa]>ite.s’*. See T. J, Newbold, 
of the Malay Ik^ninsula in geneml, Pohlival and Slalhiital Acionnl of the 
Newbold afilrmH that most of them Jtrithh Settlements in the Shaits of 
** possess only faint gliniinering ideas Alnlm a 1S39), ii. 385. But 

respecting the existence of a Supreme little weight can be attached to this 
Iking ; but with the savages of Tartary vague and rhetorical statement, 
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human figure, who is married to a husband called Ag-ag or 
the Crow.^ Such a personification is at least a step in the 
direction of deification. Again, of the Bataks, a people in 
the interior of Sumatra, who have always maintained their . 
political and religious independence against the rising ttdc 
of Mohammedanism, we arc told that ‘‘ they know nothing 
of a worship of nature in the proper sense of the word. 
Sun, moon, and stars were created by Debata, but arc not 
worshipped. The powers of nature arc certainly feared, 
but not adored/’ ^ However, the Bataks conceive of the 
sun and moon as living persons, who .sometimes wage war 
on each other.** But hcic, again, personification is not 
worship, though it may be a step towards it 
Worship of However, a definite woiship of the Sun is reported to be 
m Mhmor practised in a grou]) of islands, of which Timor i.s much the 
and till* largest and most important, situated in the south-castem part 
iruucK^ of the Indian Archipelago, though even there the worship 
would seem to be not highly developed. In tliis respect the 
religion of the Timoree.se and their ncighbouis differs not- 
ably from the religion of the other peoples of the Indian 
uf^s mits ^ religions of the pagan i>eoples 

p/X') hi of the Archipelago conform to a single type, being based on 
a faith in spirits of nature and .souls of the dead, both of 
peiaj?r). which classcs of spiiitual being.s arc believed to be endowed 
with the power of benefiting or injuring mankind ; both are 
accordingly feared and propitiated. The names for these 
formidable and worshipful beings vary in different parts of 
the Archipelago. The general name for both is ;/////, which 
is widely diffused among the i.slancls, though in some of them 
it is confined to the spirits of the dead, while in others it is 
applied by preference to the .spirits of nature. Fear of both 


1 W. W. Skeat and Ck 0 . Blagden, 
Ram of the Atalay Pcnmmta^ 

li. 202 . 

J. Warnock, DU Reiigion (Ur 
Paiak (Leip/Jj?, 1909), pp. x, 125. 
Debata, the Batak mint* for (Jod, 
ih apparently tlie Hindoo Dmata^ 
♦‘godling”, a diminutive of Aw, 
*‘G(xl*’. See J. Warneck, of, dt^ 
p. I J W. Crooke, Popidat ReUgion 
and Poikdore of Nodhern fndia^ i. 
3 xy. The same name oceans, with 


vsiriaiions, in othi.T purt.s of tlic 
Indiiin Ardiipelai^o. Hw A, C, Kniijt, 
“Indonesians”, in J. Hastinj^s* Rn* 
cythpaedia oj RiEkwh nmi Mt hits ^ vii. 

249 sq, 

J. Warncck, I He Rdi^hn der 

Paltikf p. 6, 

^ G. A. Wilken, liattdkiding 7 mr 
de verf^eUjkmde Volkenkmuk 7 um 
Nederlandsch^hidU (Leyden, 1893), 
pp. 625 ry. 
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sorts of spirits is the fundamental motive of the idigion and 
finds expression in a comiilicateil ritualj 

In its essential features the teligion of the Timorcese Wmshipof 
"does not diverge from this general type. It is mainly 
concerned with the spiiits of the dead and the spirits of 
nature, especially with the spiiits of earth (;///;/), because 
these mighty beings aie supposed to exeicise far greater 
influence on human affaiis than the celestial deities, and 
consequently far more offerings aie made to them. But 
besides these lower spirits the Timorcese lecognize the 
existence of certain highei divinities, and tins recognition 
constitutes the distinctive feature of their leligioii. Amongst woishipof 
these higher divinities the most exalted is U.si-Ncno, whose 
name means I.ord Hun ”, from nOi ‘‘lord’* and neiw “sun ”*Ni*no)nnd 
It does not mean “ Lord of the Sun ”, which would be Neno- 
Usi, Thus (Jsi-Neno is a direct p(Ts<mification and dcifi-AUi). 
cation of the phy.sieal .sun ; he is not simply a god or 
spirit who resides in the .sun and regulates it.s operations. 

He is conceived as tluj male principle, but as too exalted to 
meddle much with ternistrial affairs. Next to him in rank 
is Usi-Afu, whose name means “Lady ICarth”. She is thus 
the phy.sieal earth personified as a goddcs.s, the wife of the 
Lonl Sun. l^'rom their union the whole creation is thought 
to have originated, an<l it is their union which still imparts 
fertility and growth to every living thing. The Earth- Sacrifices 
goddess receives, along with the other caith-.spirits, more /^odeUie<?. 
sacrifices than arc offered to the Sun-god ; indeed, apart from 
certain special rites, the Sun-god appears to be worshipped 
with a great sacrifice only once a year, at the end of the 
harvest At that fc.stival his wife, the Earth-goddess, is not 
forgotten, but her share of the offerings is small, consisting 
only of a few grains of rice and nvdhc thrown on the ground. 

But at other times she, like her husband, receives bloody 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, pig.s, and buffaloes. Horses arc 
sacrificed to the Sun-god alone, but such sacrifices appear to 
be rare. The victims offered to the Sun-god must be male 
and of a white or red colour; the victims offered to the 

* J. Wnrnt»<‘k, MV AV/ 4 *vV// tkr ktouie mn Ntuief/muhe/tHmiu^ pp. 

Paiai\ pp* t-s f Of, A* VVilkon, 544 Jtr/r/,, 554, 624 S(/, 

vm* titi 

VOh. I 2 U 
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Earth - goddess must be female , according to one account 
their coloui is indifferent, but according to other writers the 
victims destined for the Earth-goddess and the other earth- 
spirits must be black ^ It is said that the people may not' 
directly invoke the Sun-god and implore his blessing ; the 
ancestral spirits (hEu) are thought to be the indispensable 
intermediaries between the great god and men ; it is they 
who arc charged with the duty of presenting the prayers of 
mortals to Usi-Neno and acting as their advocates with him ; 
hence to induce them to use their good offices it is customary 
from time to time to offer sacrifices on thcii graves/^ One 
of our authorities for Sun-worship in Timor says nothing" 
about the liarth-godfless Usi-Afu, but docs mention a 
certain Usi-Faha, “ I.ord of the ICaith ”, whom he classes 
among the evil spirits. On the other hand, he tells us that 
the Timorcesc worship the Moon as a goddess, whom they 
call Funan and regard as the only and eternal consent of the 
Sun-god.'^ Such inconsistencies may be due to the impel feet 
information of our authorities ; hut more probably, perhaps, 
they arc inhetent in the vague and unsystematic thinking of 
Chiefs the natives themselves. In Timor some chiefs of distinction 
taileirsons authority bear the honourable title of Ncnolhana or Neno- 
of the Sun onhi^ Son of the Sim”.'* If it rains too much or threatens 

^ J. S. (J. Grambeig, “Eon muund imd Wilken. S. MUlIci {Ifsrribcs the 

in flc binnenlan<len van Timor”, worship of the Sun-fjo<l Usi-Neno, but 

Veihandelin^i>m van het IhiUtviuast h not that of the Kiutb-ffoddess Usi-Afu. 

GmootSihap van Kunsioi vn JlWt^n- * S.MulUa,/iV 7 Cf 7 /^ 7 /U//r /<7 
SikaN^n, xxxvi. (1872) jip. 206>20<) ; m den fndisthen Avihipel, il 261, ‘ 

S. Mullei, Revien en Underzoekiny,eu S, Muller, op^ iU, ii. 262, A 

/// ^/< 7 / (Anistenliun, .similar statement as to the Moon- 
1857), 11. 261-263 ; A. llastian, gochless (Kumin) and lun lelation to 
nemm^ li. Timor itnd nmli(\i>('nde the Sun in 'Hmor is made by A. Past ian 
Pmehi (Berlin, 18S5), pp. i ly. • IU (/ndonesienUvt* Timor und wnlie^endo 
Zondervan, ‘^TimorendeTimoieeren”, btsehu p. I), hut hi* may be eopyinj^ 
7 i/duhriji van ket Feder/amluk S. M tiller. 

Aardnjkskimdi^ Uenoolsrhap, Tweedc ** J. S. O. (Iranilieig, op, UL p. 
Serie, V. Afdcehng : Meer uitgebieide 18$; J. G, IC Riedel, “ Prohibit ieve 
aitikelon (Leyden, X 888), p]», 397-309, teelens en tatunge-vormen op hid 
403 ; U. A. Wilk<‘n, llandHdin^ eiland Timor”, Tijduhiift van het 

voor de ve)\i<eHfkende Vo/kenknnde van Itata 7 nan^th (Rnoohekap van Rtmsfen 
Nedefiambik* Indie, pp* 624 626 ; id,, en UWenu'kappent sdix, (Batavia, 1907) 

** Hot animisme bij den volken van den 5 (wepaiate reprint). Compare A. 
Indischen Arcbipd”, Verspieide OV- Hast inn, /ndtnmien^ ii. Timor and 

(The Hague, 1912), iu. 173 sq„ itmb\i>ende hmln^ p. 8, who gives a« 
Our principal authority is Ciramberg ; the title mna^Anak, Children of the 
his evidence is icproduced byZondervan Bun 
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to lain when dry weather is wanted, the Tiinorecsc sacrifice Sacnfices 
a white or red pig to obtain sunshine ; but if they desire to 
procure rain, they sacrifice a black pig. I’lobably, though o‘ lam. 
*our chief authority docs not say .-.o,' the white or red pig is 
sacrificed to the Sun-god and the black pig to the Earth- 
godcles.s." In any case the colour of the victim is no doubt 
adapted to the object in view, the white or red answering to 
the brightncs.s of sunshine, and the black to the darkness of 
rain-clouds. Such an adaptation is common in ceremonies 
intended to jMociite sunshine or rain ; it is based on the 
principle of sympathetic or imitative magic.” 

While the elements of Sun-worship appear thu.s to exi.stAtwncu 
in Timor, it is significant of the variety of rcligiou.s beliefs «.oiship m 
prevalent in these islamls, that in the iieighboiuing island 
Sumba no worship is paid to the sun, moon, an<l .stars, though 
the people believe in a god who lives above the clouds ; they 
call him UmbuWalu Mendoku, which mcan.s “ the Lord who 
makes eveiything”, but they do not woiship him directly.'' 

'I'hc natives of Rotti, an island to the .south-we.st 
Timor, believe in the ('.vistence of ceitain invisible beings, 
some kindly, some malignant, endowed with mysterious Kotti. . 
powers, to whose action they a.scrihe eveiy event that 
happens to them in life, whether it be good or bad fortune, 
joy or sorrow', prosperity or ailversity. Their chief deity is 
called Manc-tua-lai, which is thought to mean “ Great Lord 
of Heaven” or simply “Heavenly Lord”. Some people 
hold that this great divinity has his .scat in the Sun (/fdo/i ) ; 
but others, and indeed the majority, are of opinion that he 
dwells in the moon {luilak). h'rom him, even .should he not 
be propitiated by sacrifices, men have nothing to fear : still 
out of simiile gratitude it behoves them now and then, after a 
successful undertaking, to offer to the deity a sacrifice, which 
must always consist of white victims, whether fowls, sheep, 
or what not. But at such ccrcmonic.s the name of the 


^ J. S. <», t^p, e/t. p. 20 <), 

This is <*xpi<'ssly jiHirnujtl l>y U. 
ZdtuIn'Viin {ap, pp. 

hHW<‘vor, npiicurs to lu* Imcti 
on that of ( iratuberg* 

** For cxaniplcH mt The (hhUn 
Tot 4 ,i»hf r««t I* 7 he Ari ami 


(he Iivo 7 uti 0 n of i. 290 
^ S. Kotts, **ni)(hng<'n lot de Kenms 
viin Taal, Liintl (*n Volk of Iiet ciland 
Sotnnbn”, van hi 

MaiiWiiUist k Cn'HOoUckap mn Kunsien 
m Wetmsehappen^ xxxvi. (1872) pp. 
59 
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divinity may not be uttered ; he is too lofty and loo awful 
a being for his name to be profaned by human Ups? 

The inhabitants of Solor, an island to the noith-west of 
Timor, profess Mohammedanism, but retain many heathen- 
ish superstitions. They speak, indeed, of Allah, the great 
invisible God, who created everytliing and dwells in the sky ; 
but that does not prevent them from invoking also the Sun 
(Rarak), the Moon {IVnlari)^ and the ICaith {'Tanah) and 
making offerings to them on special occasions. Tliey believe 
that the ghosts of the first human pair, by name Nuba and 
Nara, still roam the earth, haunt old fig-trees, the clefts of 
rocks and so forth, and transmit tlic petitions of mortals 
to the higher gods, supporting' them by their intercession.^ 
In Wetar, an island to the north of Timor, the people 
recognize a deity whom they call the (ireal Lord or the 
Ancient up above (IVa7(^ah oiAIa^cfa/zaN), \\’ ho dwells in the 
sun (4’/6>) or in the vault of heaven, and repnjsents the male 
principle as distinct from the female principle, which they 
identify with the earth (wr or nm). Their ideas of him arc 
vague, but they pray and sacrifice to him in sickness or after 
an evil dream and on other occasioiiwS.*^ 

To the east of Timor stretches an archipelago, or rather 
scries of small archipelagos, including the Lcti, Sermata, 
Babar, and llmorlaut groups of islands. The pagan in- 
habitants of all these islands worship the Sun as their highest 
deity under the title of Upulero or Upulera, that is, Lord Sun. 
In the Timorlaut Islands he is also known as Diulilaa. His 
worshippers regard him as a male principle who fertilizes the 
Earth or female princijdc, who in the Leti Islands is called 
Upunusa or Grandmother Earth. No images arc made of 
the Sun-god, but he is worshipped under the form of a lamp 
made of coco-nut leaves, which may bo seen everywhere 
hanging on the houses and on the branches of the sacred 
fig-trees. Under these trees lies a large flat stone which 

^ S. Mullen, <77 ous ^otls aud spirilH who arc icvcred 
m dm Indiuhm Arthipel^ ii. 272 .f//. or feared in Rotti, He tells us that 
As to the meaning ol the iianu* Mi means licavtni or tin* sky. 
Manedua-htty compare ( 1 . H eijmerinij, S, M lUler, Hmenni ( 

*‘Zeden en gcwoonteii op hel eilutjtl m dm ImitHhen AnhipA^ ii. 285 up 
Tijdulmfl voor Neiialmiduh ** J» K. Ru‘<lel, /V duik-tn 
Indie, 1844, vol i. 86 $qq,, w)u> gives kmeshari^e nmm Hmchen SMes m 
a fuller list (pp, 85 sqq,) of the numer- Papim (The Hague, 1 886), p. 436. 
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serves as an altar. On it the hcadh of slain foes were 
and arc still placed in sr>me of the islands. Once a ycai, 
at the commencement of the rainy season, when the east 
monsoon begins to blow, a great festival, called poreka^ Mamagc 
’ porckc, or porka, and lasting usually a month, is held 
in honour of the Sun-gfjd/ .‘\t that time the deity is “ isieat 
believed to descend into the sacicd fig-tree in order 
fertilize Grandmother Kaith. To facilitate his descent, a 
ladder, with seven or ten rungs and adorned with carved 
figures of cocks, is considerately placed at his disposal under 
the tree ; and in the liabar archipelago, to attract his atten- 
tion, blasts arc blown on a triton-shell. l*igs and dogs arc 
sacrificed in profusion. Men and women alike indulge in a 
saturnalia ; and the mystic union of the Sun and the Earth 
is dramatically represented in public, amid .song and dance, 
by the real union of the se.xcs under the tice. The object of 
the festival, we are told, is to proem e lain, plenty of food and 
drink, abundance of cattle and children, .and riches from 
Grandfather Sun. 'i'he arrangements for the festival are 
made by a man and woman, the mini.stcr.s of the local deities 
who protect the village. Dining the festival the man prays 
thrice to the Sun-god. Ilis fir.st prayer runs somewhat as Prayer to 
follows: “() Lord or Grandfather Sun, come down! The 
fig-tree has put forth new shoots ; the former .shoots have 
turned to leave.s and have fallen off. The pig’s flesh is 
ready, cut in .slices. The canoes of the village are full to 
overflowing of offering.s. Lord or Grandfather Sun. thou art . 
invited to the feast. Gut and eat. Cleave the bamboo and 
drink, 'fhere are heap.s of rice, there arc packet.s of cooked 
rice, O drink indeed ! We have given the heart of a fowl 
that i.s excellent, the liver of a pig that is excellent. The 
fowl ha.s bright eyes, the liver of the pig is red in colour. 

0 come indeed. Lord or Grandfather Sun ! We expect that 
thou wilt give into our hands much ivory, much gold. Let 
the goats ca.st two or three young apiece. Let the number 
of the nobles increase, let the number of the people increase 
or multiply. Rciflacc the dead goats and pigs by living ones. 

• Actorilim; to UUsloI {cp, tit, p. the lime when the fi({.ttee changes 
372) the word potukti (wV) leaf* This* Jiccras to be the season of 

the cominj;; of the to eat at the annual festival. 
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Replace the rice and betel that are used up. Make the 
empty ricc-basket full, make the cm])ty sago-tub full, that 
the village and the canoes suffer no lack.’' In the Babar 
archipelago a special flag is hoisted at this festival as a symbol 
of the creative energy of the Sun ; it is of white cotton abo\it 
nine feet high, and consists of the figuie of a man in an 
appropriate attitude.^ 

The Sun-god Upulero is thought to possess the power 
of bestowing offspring on childless women. Hence in the 
Babar Archipelago, when a woman desiies to have a child, 
she invites a man who is himself the father of a large family 
to pray on her behalf to Upulcio. A doll is made of red 
cotton, which the woman clasps in her arms as if .she would 
suckle it Then the father of many children takes a f<wl and 
holds its feet to the woman’s head, saying, ** 0 LIpulcro, make 
use of the fowl ; let fall, let descend a cliild, 1 beseech }'ou, 
I entieat >’ou, let a child fall and descend into my hands and 
on my lap”. Then he asks the \\<anan, “ I las the child come?” 
and she answers, Yes, it is sucking aheady After that the 
man lets the fowl’s feet rest on the husband’s head, wliile he 
mumbles some form of words. Next the fowl is killed at a 
blow by being knocked against the house-posts, in ordci that 
omens may be drawn fiom its veins or heart. Whether the 
omens are favourable or not, the fowl is laid, with some betel, 
on the domestic place of sacrifice. After that, notice is sent 
round the village that the woman has been brought to bed, 
and her go.ssips come and wish her joy. Lastly, her husband 
borrows a locking-cradlc from a neighbour, and his wife 


‘ J. ( 1 , K. Kicdcl, A’ 
hot'skanj^^c utssat ScMes m 

Paptia^ pp. 314 ( Luang. Scumitu), 337 
(Babai arcliipdaj^o), 372-375 (Lcli, 
Moa, and Lakor), 410 av/, (Keisar or 
IOssor)j (1, W. W. C. Ihum \an 
Iloevcll, m Tijduhiijf voor ludhiPtc 
Taai- Laud - Va/PvuPitude, x.\x iii . 
(1890) pj). 204 .w/., 206 AY/, (Ixti, 
Babar, Seunata, and Tiiuorlaiit) ; id., 
Einige wcitcie K(di2:cn iiber die 
Fonnen der Gotterverebrunj; auf den 
Sild-wc.stcren Sud-ostci Inseln”, 
naiionain A>thh /dr Rthno}^iaphie, 
viii. (1895) i>. 134; J. A* Jacobsen, 
RehcH in dk JmdweR da Pamiet- 
M/eerei (Uerlin, 1896), pp. X23, 125 


(Kisst‘1) ; J. IL De Vrks, “ K<;is door 
cilaudgiofpen dei Rcsidentie 
Amboina’k Tijdsthnjt van ini Aauf/n 
kiifk A 't ’dcrhtnds t k . luf dri/kjt kundi^ 
( knook( hap, 'T w e c cU* Hen e, x viL 
(Leyden, 1900) pp, 594, 612, 615 av/. 
(Uiil^urandKihsei ). ThcHua-god^tminc 
IS variously i^iven as Upulao (Riedel), 
Upukra (van Hoevell), Upukrr (Oc 
Vrie.s), and Opokrr (Jaeobsen). Ac- 
cording; to Jandhsen (p. 123) the name 
Opaiar i.s ctnnpcninded of rptf *Mhe 
Old Man,** and kfr **Him.** I have 
described the festival more biielly in 
7Vi(i (Uidm HmiUh Part L The Nagk 
Art and the lithduHon of Kin^st, ii* 
9 ^ 
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rocks the doll in the cradle for seven daysJ In this ceremony 
the prayer and sacrifice to the Sun-^od are leinforced by the 
imitation and pretence of iiiotherh«»od * icli;^ion is assisted, as 
often, by sympathetic or imitative ma^ic. 

. Still faithcr to the iicnth-cast of Timor lies the Kci Woishp 
Archipelaj^o. 'fhe paj>an inhabitants of the islands ^Yorship a 
supreme yod called Duad-lcrwuan or Duadlera, who has his and the 
duelling in the sun. 1 1 is consort is Duan-lulch, a personifi- 
cation of the moon. The Sun-god is deemed the creator and 
also the sustainer of all things ; he it is who bestows the rain pdago. 
and sunshine and fertility. The inhabitants of one of the 
islands (I)u-roa (jr Uulah-laut) .say thiit long ago the Sun- 
god descended to the island and, finding it uninhabited, 
fashioned puppets out of clay, into which he afterwards 
breathed the breath of life. The Sun-god is con.sulted when 
it is desired to ascertain Ihcj future, or when some offence has 
been committed for which punishment i.s feared, or again 
occasionally for the healing of sickness. His wife, the Moon- 
goddess, is hardly worshipped at all ; only now and then an 
offering is made to her at the rising of the moon. The 
native pantheon includes a number of other deities, such as 
the god who guards .seafarers, the god of agriculture, and the 
village gods. Images arc made of all the deities. The Sun- 
god i.s represented a.s a man in a crouching po.sture, generally 
armed with a pike. 11 is wife, the Moon-goddc.ss, is portrayed 
as a woman, somctimc.s standing and sometimes sitting. The 
village god.s are also represented in human .shape cither 
seated or standing. But while every village has its image of 
its own local god, cither .set u]) in the open, or protected by 
a roof, or lodged in a little wooden house, images of the Sun- 
god and the Mo<m-god<lcss are very rare ; they arc to be 
found, if at all, scattered here and there over the islands.*'^ 

In former day.s, before the islands fell under the sway 
of the Dutch Government, wars were freejuent among the 
natives of the Kci Archipelago. When it was determined 
to meet the foe in the field, or to attack his village, an 

1 J. (J, K, />*’ s/if/Jk-eN Ik'scbrijving tier Kei-eilmiden ”, T/;% 

ra^am /ussPim Sekks en schrift van hot Non. Noderlanduh 
Papm% p. 353. Aardrijksliundi^ Oenootschap^ Twttede 

Scrie, (Leiden, 1893) pp. 564, 

C* M. 1‘Icyttt, Kthnographische 828^^. 
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offering used to be made to the Sun-god, Duad-lerwuan, 
at sunrise on the morning of the battle for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the expedition would be successful 
or not. The offering, which consisted of some gold scrap- 
ings wrapt in a banana-leaf, was intended to ensure the 
forgiveness of the deity for all sins that had been com- 
mitted. All the warriors who purposed to march out to 
battle carried the offering in procession to the beach, 
where the priest {inctiidiimi) waited to ca.st it into the 
sea. When that had been done, the warriors went down 
into the sea and ducked their heads thrice under the water, 
after which they returned to the village to gird on their 
weapons and don their amulets ; for they might not thus 
array themselves until the offering and the purification by 
bathing had been accompli.shed. In full martial pomp they 
next a.s.sembled in the middle of the village to learn whether 
the Sun-god had accepted their offering. Meantiiire, while 
the men were down on the beach at their aI)lution.s, the 
women had cooked a great quantity of rice and piled it on 
a mat in the place of assembly. All who were to take part 
in the fight now gathered in a circle round the heap of rice. 
The priest then commanded silence ; and, rising from hi.s 
place, the leader of the expedition stopped up to the heap of 
rice and gathered a handful of the grain. Looking up to 
the sky he put the rice in his mouth, and endeavoured 
to swallow it at one gulp. If he succeeded, the wSun-god 
smiled on the undeitaking ; if he failed, the expedition was 
deferred. All the warrions had to submit to the same 
ordeal ; such as bolted the rice at one gulp went to fight : 
such as boggled or chewed the rice stayed at home and lived 
to fight another day. When the stalwarts had thus been 
sorted out from the chicken-hearted, they danced the war- 
dance in a circle round the priest, who, going from man to 
man, looked them in the eyes and bade them put all fear 
away. And as they marched out of the gate, the priest 
stood by it and gave his last blessing to the departing brave. 
When they had gone and the gate was closed behind them, 
the women who were left behind brought out from the 
houses certain baskets containing fruit and stone.s. Those 
they anointed with oil and placed on a board, and as they 
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did so they piayed, saying, “O Loid Sun, j\loon, let the Women's 
bullets rebound from our husbands, brothers, betrothed, and 
other relations, just as raindrops recoil from these things and Moon 
‘which aic smeared with oil And no sooner did the sound [u 
of the first shot ring out than the women dioppcd the baskets, 
and seizing their fans ran thiough the village waving them 
in the direction of the enemy. As they did so, they sang, 

“ O golden fans, let our bullets hit and let those of the 
enemy miss ! ” ’ Here again leligion is reinforced by magic ; 
the sHppcriness of the oil and the waving of the fans weie 
clearly supposed to pany such bullets as the Sun-god might 
'fail to stop. 

At the conclusion of peace these pious islanders again The Sun 
invoked the Sun-god to witness their troth. The chiefs of 
the two sides swore, saying, *‘() I.ord Sun, Moon, and so'vunessfs 
forth, if 1 break my oath, if the opposite .side breaks the 
treatj^ tluui may the luuid of the perjui"cr be stuck in the 
ground and his feet erected skyward both here on earth and 
in the lif(^ hen.*aftcr I'inally an arrow, with a little gold 
fastened to it, was shot towards the sky, while all present 
raised a cty of ^\fu ju hmvc The Kci Islanders 
Hi)parcntly conceivcj the Sun-god as the guardian not only 
of good faith but of the sanctity of the marriagc-tic. 

When after a birth the infant persists in squalling, and 
otlicr approved methods cjf stopping it have been tried 
in vain, th(.* painful conclusion is forced upon the parents 
that one of them has been unfaithful. A friend is called 
in to examine tlu; matter. If he succeeds in eliciting a 
confession from the culprit, he offers .some gold scrapings to 
the vSun-go<l (I)imdlera) in expiation of the sin.^ 

Tlic natives of the Kci Islands also resort to the Sun- The 
god Duad - Icrwuan for the healing of sickness. As 
commonly happens in the Indian Archipelago, the natives h<*ai the 
attribute sickness to the agency of an evil spitit, who has 
taken possession of the patient’s body to torment and destroy 
him. The Sun-god accordingly must be invoked to cast out poILir ° 
the devil, and for that purpose it Is essential that he should 
himself enter into the body of the sufferer; indeed, how 

* M, Ilcylc, tfp iit» pi». 804 <1. M* P)cyt«, op, oV. pp, 806 

» C. M. Pkytc, &D VV* 
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else could he expel the foul fiend ? To facilitate this 
delicate operation the sick man is bi ought out of the house 
and set down in the yard, whcie the priest has already 
erected an altar. In fiont of the altar the priest theicupon 
sets a wooden vessel full of food, a sort of thrcc-corncrcd 
hat, a chain of coco'nut leaves fastened toocthcr, and a cup 
of oil, behind which he spicads a small mat. Beside the 
altar a bamboo is thrust into the ground in a slanting 
position ; on its top a coco-nut leaf is stuck, and at the 
lower end of the leaf a little bag is fastened to contain 
offerings. Then the priest puts on his official costume, and 
with his face turned towards the sun kneels down on the' 
mat. After that he takes the three-cornered hat, which is 
made of the leaf of a coco-nut palm, and anoints it wdth the 
oil from the cup ; then standing up he claps the hat on his 
head and sets the dish of food on the altar. Some of the 
food he takes and puts in the little bag as ati offering to 
induce the Sun-god to descend and settle on the coco-nut leaf 
impaled on the bamboo ; the lest of the food he scat tens 
on the ground as an offering to the souls of the dead. 
Next he tries to ascertain whether the Sim-god will consent 
to help or not For this purpose he splits a coco-nut in 
two, and, after waving it thrice circularly in the air, lets 
it fall on the ground. hVom the position in which the 
two halves of the nut rest on the ground he infers 
whether the Sun-god will lend his aid or not. If the 
omen is favourable, the sick man is connected with the altar 
by the chain of coco-nut leaves, which serves the Sun-god 
as a laddci that enables him to descend into the body of the 
sufferer from the coco-nut leaf. At the same time the priest 
entreats the deity so to do. As soon as he perceives that 
the god has complied with hi.s request, he .stops praying 
and watches until the patient has made an involuntary 
gesture, which the priest accepts as a sign that the demon 
of sickness has been driven out, and that the patient will 
recover.’' 

To the east of the Kci Islands lies the Aru Archipelago. 
The Aru Islanders also worship the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Earth as powers that exercise great influence on human life, 
^ C. M, Plc7U‘, pp. 63 829-831. 
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and accDidiiii^ly they ofl'cr them saciificcs.' Once more the Worship of 
natives of tlie W’atubela Islands, situated f>n tlie north-west Mooiwud 
of the Kei Islands, rcvcie Giandfathcr Sun {Tata lal Mrt) Earth m 
as the mule piinciplc in natuie in contrast to Rlisticss Earth watuMa 
{iAXiit hila la Imtaa un Lain biiiiiit). Offeiings are made to 
the Sun-god through the agency of a priest to secure the 
divine favoui on various occasions, such as in sickness, on a 
voyage, at haul labour in childbnth, and in wai ; and fuither 
people lender thank-offeiings to the same deity on their 
return aitcr a long absence The offerings consist of rice, 
sago, Ijananas, roasted fowls, betel, and so foith. All the 
'food, aftei being piescnted to the deity, is consumed by 
the priest.'" 

I J. C. I''. Kii'ilcl, Ih 'tnih I‘H TitNuis p. 3>2. 

iit i’ f!. K. w/. i/i, j). lys. 
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TIIK S'rORV OF THH FALL OF MAN 
ANonii'jR Aki:k’\n \ krsion 

In tlic text I lia\o noted many Afn< an stones of the Fall of 
Man oi the ()nij;m of Deathd Since the cluaptei rcmtaininf,^ them 
was wnltcn and in typo 1 haxe ro(eiv(.*d an{)ther veision through 
the kindness of Mr. hVaiik W'oithington, C.B.F., formerly Secietaiy 
for Native Affairs for Northern Rhodesia. lie tells me that his 
infonnant belonged to the Matotelu tiibe, which inhabits a stretch ol 
country lying hetwtvn tiie Njoko and Lui livers, tnbularies of the 
Zambesi liver on the left bank ; the Lni liver joins the Zambesi near 
the foot of the ilarolse vidU'y. 'Fhe stoiy was U^ld to Mn WVnlhingion 
towards the einl of 191 1 , It tuns as Mllows : 

‘*(;f tiu' many cuiios whuh I acijuiied dining iny twenty-five 
years’ lesidtmce in Afra'a, there is one which I value above all others. 
I boiiglit it a few weeks hefoie I left the country. 

It is a lound wooden pot with a lid to it. On the lid is the 
seatc<l figure of a little ohl man with his back hunched up, hi.s chin 
icsting in his two hands, his elbows on his knees, "I'here is a mildly 
amused cx[)ression on the rucltdy <‘arved face ; whether thus is there 
liy accident or design, I cannot say. 

**()n rjn<» side of the pot is a snake in relief; on the other a 
tortoise, 

** I Ixmght this ]>ol fiotn a very old native. So old was he, that 
his s(*anty kiuits of hair were tfuite white and his eyes were very dim. 
He must liave been a fine enough man once, but now his dull, 
gieyish black skin clung in folds about Ins gaunt frame. 

** I paid the old man the modest piice he named, and asked him 
the nnsuiing of the figures on the lid and sides of the pot 

“11ie following is his explanation, given in short, jerky'sentences, 
done into Lnglish as literally as our language will permit : 

* Ves, it was a long time ago. Ho long ago was it that no white 

* Sit Jihovc, |»p. 105 .y., 1 14, li?, 195, 19(>, 214^1/., 2i6s^,i 217 

t.FN R»7 !2x8, 221, 222, 223, 234 sg,, 

ifz 176 vi/., 177, 185, 102 .X/., 235 255-258. 
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mnn had then come to this countiy. It was ])cfoic iny fatiici’s day. 
licfoie that even of his father. Both died old men. \"es, so lon^^ 
ago was It, that only the old people now speak tiH)se i>ast tunes. 
It was when men did not glow old and die. I'heie uits no death, 
then , all men lived on, and happily. 

‘‘‘One day all this was changed. Ood became angiy — lhatn's 
Ood on the lid of the pot. What foolish things men did to make 
God angiy, I cannot say He must have been veiy angiy. 

“ ‘In His anger, God sent Ills messengei of death to men. He 
sent Ilis messengei the snake. Then people began to die— that is 
the snake on the side of the pot. 

“‘So many people died that all heeanie fiiglUened, 'They thought 
all would soon be dead. In theii fear they died to God 'I'liey 
said they were soriy for then foolish act— \vhaU‘\er that might }uiv<d 
been. 'They promised they would imgi'i Him no moie. 'They 
begged Him to recall His messeiigd lh(‘ snale. 

“‘Aftei a while God agreed, lit; said IIi‘ would recall IHs 
messenger, the snake. He pioimsed to sdul anotluu me.ssenger* - 
that is the second messengei on tlu‘ other side of the pot. God sent 
the toitoise to rec'all the snake.^ 

“The old man paused and mused lor a littU^ while, and then 
lesuined : 

“ ‘ W^hen I was a young man, I thought to mystdf perhaps the 
tortoi.se will oveitakc the snake* that some day he will delivei GoiTs 
message, f am an old man now. I do not think tlu‘ tortoise will 
ever ovcitake the snake — at least, not in my time.’ 

“ He said all this without a trace of emotion He was too much 
of a philosophei, it seemed, to iiHliilge in anything so piofitless tus 
self-pity. 

“ ‘ Do you kill snakes when you .see them ? ’ 1 ask(‘(l 

“ ‘ No I ’ said he. ‘ Why should I ? Bui I do kill tortoises, 'fhe 
tortoise is very lazy. Tde runs with his message so slowly. Moie- 
over, a toitoise is good meat ’ 

“ Having told his stoiy and pouched the pri<‘i! of his pot, the old 
man rose painfully and hobbled away. 

“Just outside my compoiiml gate, he pause<l and made a vi<‘ious 
stab at something in a patch of glass. 

“ Shoiildciing his assegai, he passed on his w*ay; u writhing 
tortoise impaled upon the blade 

In the light of the Afric'an parallels whit'.h I have cih'd we may 
condiide that this IVfatotela version of the I'all of Man or tlie Origin 
of Death is a genuine native myth and not a mere distfuted echo of 

^ Wonhijiglon, 0. li.IC., Dquily lUiriu^i* Uie (hmi iViU\ 

Chief Cen.sor, London, “ Life and p. 6. Printed and imhlislicd by l)mly 
Death/* 7'lu Mail A Souvenir of Poil Printers, Wood Liverpool, 

I he Postal Conors Office at Liverpool 
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the nauative in Clenesis. itconfoims to wliat we may call the 

steieolyped story of the 'Pwo Messen^c»ers, a messenger of life and a 
messenger of death, whom the deity despatched to men, hoping 
.and intending that the> should jMofit by the message of life and so 
live for evet. Uut through the fault of one of the inessengeis the 
gkid tidings of immortality miscaiiied, and man remained oi became 
mortal and subject to death, Tiie two messengers are always 
animals. In the Matotela veision they aie a snake and a tortoise, 
the snake acting as the messimgei of death, and the toitoisc acting 
as the inessengei of life, and it is through the slowness of the toitoisc 
in canying his message that man has been depiivcd of the boon of 
immoitalUy. Now the toitoise acts the same fatal part in a stoiy 
• told by the 'lati Bushmen to exjdain the ongin of human muitahty. 
’1'liey say that in the oldmi time iht Muuii wished to send a 
message to men, to tell them that as sin* died and came to life again, 
so they would dii‘, and dying (‘ome to life again So the Moon 
<Mllcd the tortoise ami said to him, ‘Mlo ovei to those men theie, 
and give them this inc'^s.tge from me. IVll them that as T dying 
live, so thtty dying will live again/' Now the tortoise was very slow, 
ami he kcjit i<‘peating the message, to hiinseif, so as not to forget it 
The Moon was very vt*xed with his slowness and with his forgetfulness; 
so she called the hare ami said to liei, “You are a swift lunner. 
'Fake this messag<‘ to the num r»ver yonder; * As I dying live again, 
so you <lying will Iiv<; again*/’ So off the iiare staited, hut in her 
gieat haste she foie.ot the message, and as she did not wish to show 
the Moon that sht* lunl foigotten, she (h*livered the message to men 
in this way, As I <l)ing live again, so you dying will die for ever'*, 
Su<*h was thi* messagi* delivered by the hare. In the meantime the 
tmtoise liatl lemeniiiered the mc‘ssagc, and he started off a second 
lime. “'Phis time^\ sai<l he to himself, 1 won’t forget/' Fie came 
to tiu* pl'K'e where the men were, and he delivered his message. 
Wlum the nu*n heaid it they were very angry with the hare, who was 
sitting at some <hstane(x She was niiihling the grass after her lace. 
One of the* men ran and lifted a stone and threw it at the hare. It 
stiiK'k her right in the mouth and cleft her upper lip ; hence the lip 
has been cleft ever sin<’c. 'i'hat is why every hare has a cleft upper 
hp to this day.^ 

In this last aUny wc rend how men were angry with the animal 
which brought the message of death and how they ill-treatcd it. 
Similarly tin; Matutc*la kill tortoises because they owe them a grudge, 
not for bringing a message of <Ieath, but for bringing the 

nichsage of life too late and .so tlepriving men of immortality. In 
a widely diffusc<l story of this type ]lhc 'Fwo Messengers are the 

* U»‘v, S, S. t Ionian, *‘lh<* Tati /)(»;, •'iVW ht\ifhih\ xWH. (1917) p. 80. 

Hu'tluucn {Mu,»ar\nis) uial tlicir flmve cit<id this story elaewher# (/<?//- 

Iff Rojfai A ftihrifL0* Im in the Old i. 56 $q,), ’ 
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chameleon and the hare, the chameleon being the messenger of life, 
and the hare being the messenger of death ; and the 'i'honga and 
Ngoni, who tell the stoiy, kill the chameleon wlienevei they get a 
chance, because by its slowness in canying the message of life it 
was the cause of human moitality.^ Similaily m the coiiesponding 
Ihblical nairativc there is enmity put between man and the seipent, 
because the serpent is supposed to have bi ought death into the 
world, and in conseciuence it is said that men will buiise the serpent’s 
head.- Originally, no doubt, this biuising of the serpent’s head was 
meant in the most literal sense; men tiampleil on a seipcait when- 
evei they could, just as some peojde in yXfiica kill a toitoisc 01 a 
chameleon for a pienseiy similai leason, because tliey look on the 
creatine as the hateful agent or nunistei of deatli. 

In both the Biblical and the Matotela veision of the stoiy (lie 
agent of death is a set pent, but in view of the funiuency with winch 
the seipent figures in the sad story, not only in'Afnh'a but in other 
paits of the world, ^ we need not suppose that this fi*ature ot the 
Matotela version is boriuwed directly 01 imlireidly fi(»m the IkBrcw 
version; both may be drawn indepemlently from those spiings of 
barbaiic fancy which everywhere iindei lie the surface of humanily; 
or if there has been borrowing, it is perhaps more likely that Judaea 
borrowed from Africa than Africa from Judaea, In any <*ase we m’ay 
conjecture that in all the stoiies of llie Otigin of Death, whether 
African or Judaean, in which the seipeul flgiues, tlH‘ oiiginal motive 
for intiodiicing the leptile was to explain his imnginaiy immortality 
by contrast with the real mortality of man, though that feature has 
disappeared both from the Hebicw and from the Matotela version 
of the tale, 

^ Polk’^lote hi the Old 7 \\tainent^ i. Sccahovi', )>[>, 190.218,222,22.^; 

Polk’hie hi the Old Pedameuf^ I* 

(Jencsis iii, 15. . 50 ,u/., 66 08 , 7.1-76. 
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of Durwin, 01 Ikd/iie is I( has (‘X|)Ion*<i and inajjped out a new 

world. IhU h r(»mbiiu's ailistty with Mtkin'e N(jt only rioes it describe the 
greater pint t»t tin* ni.t^ical and religious beliefs and i a artices of the lower races 
and peasant pt*op|f*s oi the woiltl, with a scientilu* piedsion and completeness 
superior to those td tin* em yelopadie biologist ; it also narrates, with greater 
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than a nuae enlaigeinent It is a «t‘W book, or a seiio.s of books ; yet it is the 
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He will also realise that the ‘Holden Dough’ is a great book, one of the 
gr<;at books of our lime,' 

Af.YY'AW,- Hr. Knuer hasbi<*ught to the work of interpretation not merely 
the learning of a imeaer, but the imagination of a poet and the shaping skill of an 
ailist, 'l‘he big boolc is prtdsibly the most illuminating and the most diuable 
elassie that has bei-u produeed in our language in this generation. It is more 
than a seientifie aclm*vement.^ It is a noble piece of literature, a spacious chapter 
of history, and one thinks of it as one thinks oi the w'ork of (Jibbem.” 

SATtrkDAY A*/<P 7 /aK'^ “*Th« Holden Iknigh’ complete, rightly con- 
sidenal, is an event in England ; it is one of those rare literary undertakings that 
signify prestige k»r a <'ountry/' 
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g,lofy t/> English learning.” 
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T/m:S LITEJ^ARV SUPPLE MEN James Kia/ei hns done tli.tt 
which no othei man would oi should care to attempt. He has abiid^cd the 
twelve volumes of ‘The Golden Koiij»h’ and bi ought them within the handy 
comjiass of a single volume, closely punted but vciy legible. He has met the 
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that It may leacli a wider chtde of icadeis. In its lecUiced bulk, paitly dm* to 
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with a deal and sufficient body of evidence. The language of the original, if 
here and thcie condensed, has foi the most pait been pieseiveil. The genet al 
effect IS excellent,” 

LEAVES FROM ‘^THE GOLDEN BOUGH.” Culled 
by Lady Frazkk. With Illustrations by IL M. Broc'K. 
8 VO. lo.s. 6d. net. 

Ill this woik Lady Kiarei has selected fiom the books of “Tin* tlobh-n 
Bough” Mich passages as aie likely to appeal “to those who aie in the spiing 
tide of then yeais.” 

THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY ANO THE 
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New Guinea, and Mki.anesia. i8.s. net. 
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1 8 s. net, 

NATURE, —“The chionicles of lhe.se beliefs, i.anging over the whole woi Id 
and ovei all levels of civiliy,alion, which Sir James I*'rn/er is now giving us in 
one volume aftn Uie other, will lank among the imist impoifant ilocutnenls foi 
the .study of comparative religion.” 

THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. Two vols. 8vo. 
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7yj//i\V. — “The idcii ol illustiatinj' the Ohl Testament I >y analogies drawn 
horn the myths, cusl<mis, and superstitions of vanou*» primitive peoples is not, of 
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Four vols. 8 VO. Sos. net. 
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